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PREFACE. 


The  present  work,  which  was  originally  published  undef 
the  title  of  "  Outlines  of  English  Literature,"  has  been  entirely 
re-written  with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  Students, 
so  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  space  would  allow,  a  complete 
History  of  English  Literature.  The  Author  devoted  to  its 
composition  the  labor  of  several  years,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  pains  to  render  it  both  instructive  and  interesting.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Shaw's  lamented  death  the  MS.  was  placed 
in  my  hands  to  prepare  it  for  publication  as  one  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Student's  AIanuals,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  well  adapted.  Through  long  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  Author  knew 
how  to  seize  the  salient  points  in  English  literature,  and  to  give 
prominence  to  those  writers  and  those  subjects  which  ought 
to  occupy  the  main  attention  of  the  Student.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  book,  the  amount  of  information  which  it  conveys 
is  really  remarkable,  while  the  space  devoted  to  the  more  im- 
portant names,  such  as  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others,  is  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  the  Student  a  vivid  idea  of  their  lives  and  writings.  The 
Author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  '^  to  render  the 
work  as  little  dry  —  as  readable,  in  short  —  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness." 

As  Editor,  I  have  carefully  revised  the  whole  work,  com- 
pleted the  concluding  chapters  left  unfinibhcd  by  ti^ve  K\]l>^x^ 
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and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  a  brief 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  Litera- 
ture, in  order  to  render  the  work  as  useful  as  possible  to 
Students  preparing  for  the  examination  of  the  India  Civil 
Service,  the  University  of  London,  and  the  like.  Moreover  I 
have,  in  the  other  Notes  and  Illustrations,  given  an  account 
of  the  less  important  persons,  which,  though  not  designed  for 
continuous  perusal,  will  be  useful  for  reference,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  copious  Index  has  been  added.    All  living  writers  are, 

for  obvious  reasons,  excluded. 

W.  S. 
London,  January,  1864. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

In  this  Edition  a  few  errors  in  names  and  dates  have  been 
corrected,  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
later  chapters  of  tlie  work.  A  brief  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  authors  has  been 
added ;  and  it  is  believed  tliat  the  work,  in  its  present  form, 
will  be  found  to  contain  information  respecting  every  writer 
Who  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  litera'.ure. 

W.  S. 

Ix>NDOii,  January,  1865. 
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A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Thomas  Budd  Shaw,  born  in  Gower  Street,  London,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1813,  was  the  seventh  son  of  John  Shaw,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
architect.  From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  though  of  delicate 
constitution,  he  manifested  that  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  was  continued  throughout  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  year 
1S22  he  accompanied  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Francis  Whitfield,  to 
Berbice  in  the  West  Indies,  where  that  gentleman  was  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  who  was  eminently  qualified  as  a  scholar  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman  to  advance  his  nephew  in  his  studies  and  in 
the  formation  of  his  character.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
in  1827,  he  entered  the  Free  School  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  became 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Here 
the  writer  of  this  brief  record  recollects  that  it  was  remarked  of  the 
subject  of  it  that,  although  inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
critical  exactness  of  his  scholarship,  he  was  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
intuitive  power  with  which  he  comprehended  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  At  this  early  period  also,  apart  from 
school  exercises,  he  rapidly  accumulated  that  general  and  varied  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  things  which  when  acquired  seemed  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

From  Shrewsbury,  in  1833,  Mr.  Shaw  proceeded  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree,  in  1836,  he  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  an  eminent  merchant;  and  subsequently,  in  1840,  he 
was  induced  to  leave  England  for  Russia,  where  he  commenced  his 
useful  and  honorable  career,  finally  settling  in  St.  Petcrsburgh  in  the 
year  1841.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  M.  Warrand,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  through  whose  influence,  in  1842, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum.  His  lectures  were  eagerly  attended  :  no 
professor  acquired  more  thoroughly  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils, 
niauv  of  whom  continued  his  warmest  admirers  and  friends  in  aAer 
life.  In  October  in  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Annette  Warrand, 
daughter  of  the  Professor. 

In  185 1  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  Master  of 

Arts  degree ;  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  was  elected  Lector  of  English 

Literature  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh.     His  first  pupils  were 

the  Princes  of  Leuchtenburg ;  and,  his  reputation  being  now  thoroughly 
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established,  he  was  in  1853  engaged  as  tutor  and  Professor  o)   /English 
to  the  Grand  Dukes,  an  appointment  which  he  retained  till  hit  death. 

For  nine  years  Mr.  Shaw's  position  was  in  every  respect  i  nviable : 
ha;)py  in  his  married  life,  loved  by  his  pupils,  respected  and  honored 
by  all  for  his  high  attainments  and  many  virtues,  his  life  passed  in 
|>cace  and  prosperity.  A  few  years  more,  and  his  means  would  have 
enabled  him  to  retire  and  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  in  litci  ary  pur- 
suits. But  this  was  not  to  be.  In  October,  1862,  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  yet  he  struggled  hard  against  his 
malady,  until  nature  could  bear  no  more.  For  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  suffered  acutely,  but  bore  his  sufferings  with  manly  fortitude. 
On  the  14th  of  November  he  was  relieved  from  them,  dying  suddenly 
of  aneurism.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  their  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
present  and  former  students  of  the  Lyceum.  A  subscription  was  raised, 
and  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  of  Mr.  Shaw's  works  as  have  come  to 
our  notice. 

In  1836  he  wrote  several  pieces  for  "The  Fellow,**  and  "Fraser's 
Magazine."  In  1837  he  translated  into  verse  numerous  German  and 
Latin  poems,  and  wrote  a  few  original  poems  of  merit,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  **  The  Individual.**  T^^•o  well-written  pieces,  "  The  Song 
of  Hrolf  kraken  the  Sea  King,"  and  **  The  Surgeon's  Song,"  were  con- 
tributions to  **  Fraser*s  Magazine."  In  1838  and  two  following  years  he 
contributed  several  translations  from  the  Italian  to  "  Fraser."  In  1843 
he  started  "The  St.  Petersburgh  Literary  Review;  "  he  also  published 
in  **  Blackwood  "  a  translation  of  "  Anmalet  Bek,"  a  Russian  novel,  by 
Marlinski.  In  1844  he  published  his  first  work  of  considerable  length, 
a  translation  of  "  The  Heretic,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Lajetch- 
nikoff.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  an  edition  was  immediately 
reprinted  in  New  York.  In  the  following  year  appeared  in  **  Black- 
wood "  his  "  Life  of  Poushkin,"  accompanied  by  exquisite  translations 
of  several  of  the  finest  of  that  poet's  productions.  In  1846  his  leisure 
time  was  entirely  occupied  in  writing  his  **  Outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture,'* a  work  expressly  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  that  establishment.  The 
edition  was  speedily  sold,  and  immediately  reprinted  in  Philadelphia. 
A  second  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1849;  ^"^  ^^^  edition 
now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  his  later  years  and  mature 
judgment.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  an  entirely  new  work,  as  tlio 
ivhole  has  been  re-written.  In  1850  he  published  in  the  "Qiiaiter- 
ly  "  an  exceedingly  original  and  curious  article,  entitled  "  Forms  of 
Salutation.*' 
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CHAPTER  L 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER  MXTIE. 

{  1.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  BritiRh  Isles.  {  2.  The  Romaii 
occupation.  §  3.  Traces  of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  periods  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. {  4.  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  §  5.  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
literature.  §  6.  Effects  of  the  Norman  conquest  upon  the  English  population 
and  language.  §7.  Romance  Literature,  Norman  Trouv.'res  and  Provencal 
Troubadours.  §  8.  Change  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English.  { 9.  Principal 
epochs  of  the  English  language. 

§  1.  Within  the  limited  territory  comprised  by  a  portion  of  the 
British  Isles  has  grown  up  a  language  which  has  become  the  speech  of 
the  most  free,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the 
human  race ;  and  which  seems  destined  to  be,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
universal  medium  of  communication  throughout  the  globe.  It  is  a 
language,  the  literature  of  which,  inferior  to  none  in  variety  or  extent* 
is  superior  to  all  others  in  manliness  of  spirit,  and  in  universality  of 
scope ;  and  it  has  exerted  a  great  and  a  continually  increasing  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  human  thought,  and  the  improvement  of  human 
happiness.  To  trace  the  rise  and  formation  of  such  a  language  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  concerning 
whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  any  certain  information,  were  a 
branch  of  that  Celtic  race  which  appears  to  have  once  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  Western  Europe.  Though  the  causes  and  period  of  their 
immigration  into  Europe  are  lost  in  the  clouds  of  prc-historical  tradi- 
tion, this  people,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Celts,  Gael  (Gaul) 
or  Cymry  (Cimbrians),  seems  to  have  covered  a  very  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  to  have  retained  strong  traces,  in  its  Druidical  worship, 
its  astronomical  science,  and  many  other  features,  of  a  remote  Oriental 
descent.  It  is  far  from  probable,  however,  that  this  race  ever  attained 
more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization :  the  earliest  records  of  it 
which  we  posress,  at  the  time  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Roman 
arms,  show  it  to  have  been  then  in  a  condition  very  little  superior  to 
barbarism  —  a  fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  nomad  and  ^rcdatotv 
mode  of  existence,  bjr  the  ab(;ence  of  agriculture,  and  a\>o\<i  ^Wi'^  \tk% 
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universal  practice  of  that  infallible  sign  of  a  savage  state,  the  habit  of 
tattooing  and  staining  the  body.  Whether  the  Phoenicians  ever  cx« 
tended  their  navigation  to  the  British  Islands  must  remain  doubtful ; 
but  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  must  in  any  case  have  been 
confincl  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  island ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  influence  of  the  more  polished  strangers  could 
have  produced  any  change  in  the  great  body  of  the  Celtic  population. 

§  2.  The  first  important  intercourse  between  tlie  primitive  Britons 
and  any  foreign  nation  was  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  55  B.  C.  Julius  Cscsar,  having  subdued  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Gauls,  a  cognate  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language  and 
characterized  by  the  same  customs,  religion,  and  political  institutions, 
found  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  within  sight  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion,  and  naturally  desired  to  push  his  conquests  into  the 
region  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  the  Romans  considered  as  dwelling 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  earth  :  **  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos.'* 
The  resistance  of  the  Britons,  though  obstinate  and  ferocious,  was  grad- 
ually overpowered  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  the 
superior  skill  and  military  organization  of  the  Ro!  lan  armies :  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  the  Roman  domination,  though 
extending  only  to  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  country,  that 
is,  to  England  proper,  exclusive  of  Wales,  the  mountainous  portion  of 
Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  may  be  regarded  as  having  sub- 
sisted about  480  years.  A  large  body  of  Roman  troops  was  permanently 
stationed  in  the  new  province;  a  great  military  road,  defended  by 
strongly  fortified  posts,  extended  from  the  southern  coast  at  least  as  far 
as  York;  and  the  invaders,  as  was  their  custom,  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce among  their  barbarous  subjects  their  laws,  their  habits,  and  their 
civilization.  In  the  course  of  this  long  occupation  by  the  Roninn 
power,  the  native  population  became  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  hostile  classes.  Such  of  the  Celts  as  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  their 
invaders  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  learned  the  Lat!n 
language,  and  became  a  Latinized  or  provincial  race,  similar  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  other  portion  of  the 
Celts,  namely,  those  who  inhabited  mountainous  regions  inaccessible 
to  the  Roman  arms,  and  those  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  invaders, 
fled  from  the  southern  districts  to  take  refuge  in  their  rugged  fastnesses, 
retained,  wc  may  be  sure,  with  their  hostility  to  the  invaders,  their  own 
language,  dress,  customs,  and  religion;  and  it  was  these  who,  periodi- 
cilly  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  carried 
devastation  over  the  more  civilized  province,  and  taxed  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  troops.  It  was  to  restrain  the  incursions  of 
these  savages  that  a  strong  wall  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Scvt'rus 
across  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  island,  from  the  River  Tyne  to  the 
Solway  Frith.  When  the  Roman  troops  were  at  length  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  in  order  to  defend  Italy  itself  against  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  barbarians  which  menaced  it,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the 
desperate  po&i\\oii  in  which  the  Romanized  portion  of  tlie  population 
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now  found  itself.  Having  in  all  probability  lost,  during  Ihcir  long 
subjection,  the  valor  which  originally  distinguished  them;  having 
acquired  the  vices  of  ser\'itude  without  the  union  which  civilization 
can  give,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  furious  incui-sions  of 
hungry  barbarians,  eager  to  reconquer  what  they  considered  as  their 
birthright ;  and  who,  intense  as  was  their  hatred  of  the  victorious 
Romans,  must  have  lookod  with  a  still  fiercer  enmity  on  their  degen- 
erate countrymen,  as  traitors  and  cowards  who  had  basely  submitted 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  Down  from  their  mountains  rushed  the  avenging 
swarms  of  Scottish  and  Pictish  savages,  and  commenced  taking  a 
terrible  vengeance  on  their  unhappy  countrymen.  Every  trace  of 
civilization  was  swept  away;  the  furious  devastation  which  they 
carried  through  the  land  is  commemorated  in  the  ancient  songs  and 
legends  of  the  Cymry ;  and  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  after  vainly 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Rome  in  a  most  piteous  appeal,  had 
recourse  to  the  only  resource  now  left  them,  of  hiring  some  warlike 
race  of  foreign  adventurers  to  protect  them.  These  adventurers  were 
the  Saxon  pirates. 

§  3.  Before  approaching  the  second  act  in  the  great  drama  of  English 
history,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  the  ground  by  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  traces  left  by  the  Celtic  period  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
It  must  first  of  all  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  Celtic  dialect, 
whether  in  the  form  still  spoken  in  Wales,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  similar  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons,  or  in  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  among  the  Celtic  population 
of  Ireland,  has  only  a  very  remote  affinity  to  modern  English.  It  is  in 
all  respects  a  completely  different  tongue ;  and  so  completely  insignifi- 
cant has  been  its  influence  on  the  present  language  that,  in  a  vocabu- 
lary consisting  of  about  40.000  words,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
a  hundred  derived  directly  from  the  Celtic* 

It  is  true  that  the  English  language  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  words  ultimately  traceable  to  Celtic  roots;  but  these  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  which,  together  with 
an  enormous  majority  of  Latin  words,  contains  some  of  Gaulish  origin. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  prominent  Latin  element 
in  the  English  language.  The  Latin  words,  which  constitute  three- 
fifths  of  our  language,  cannot  in  any  instance  be  proved  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  any  corrupt  Latin  dialect  spoken  in  Britain,  but  to 
liave  been  filtered,  so  to  speak,  through  some  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  great  Romance  speech  from  which  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
are  derived.  One  class  of  words,  however,  is  traceable  to  the  Brito- 
Roman  period  of  our  history;  and  this  is  ineffaceably  stamped  upon 
the  geography-  of  the  British  Isles.  In  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Irelantl,  where  the  population  is  pure  and  unmixed, 
the  names  of  places  htve  probably  remained  unaltered  from  a  very 

•  On  the  Celie  element  in  tho  English  language,  ree  "  The  Student's  Maniul 
•f  tlM  English  Language,"  p.  2S,  seq.,  and  p.  45. 
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remote  period,  perhaps  long  anterior  to  the  invasion  ot*  Julius  Cft;sar; 
and  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  successively 
occupied  bjr  very  different  races,  many  appellations  of  pure  Celtic 
antiquity  have  survived  the  inundations  of  new  peoples,  and  may  still 
be  marked,  like  some  venerable  Druidical  cromlech^  standing  in  hoar 
mysterious  age  in  the  midst  of  a  more  recent  civilization.  Thus  the 
termination  **  don  "  is  in  some  instances  the  Celtic  word  **  </»»,"  a  rock 
or  natural  fortress.  Again,  the  termination  **  caster  "  or  **  ckesfer  "  is 
unquestionably  a  monument  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island, 
indicating  the  spot  of  a  Roman  **  castrum  '*  or  fortified  post.* 

§  4.  The  true  foundations  of  the  English  laws,  language,  and 
national  character  were  laid,  between  the  middle  of  the  fifth  and  the 
middle  of  the  six  centuries,  deep  in  the  solid  granite  of  Teutonic  an- 
tiquity. The  piratical  adventurers  whom  the  old  German  passion  for 
plunder  and  glory,  and  also,  perhaps,  tlic  entreaties  of  the  '*  miserable 
Britons,"  allured  j^^s^  .^e  North  Sea  from  the  bleak  shores  of  their 
native  Jutland,  SchfeswigJ  Holstein,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  were 
the  most  fearless  navigators  and  the  most  redoubted  sea-kings  of  those 
ages.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain,  concerning  which  the  early  chron- 
icles are  filled  with  vague  and  picturesque  legends,  like  that  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  these  rovers  were  in  every  respect  savages,  though  their 
rugged  energetic  Teuton  nature,  so  admirably  sketched  by  Tacitus  at 
a  preceding  period,  offered  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  capable  of  being 
developed  by  Christianity  and  civilization  into  a  noble  type  of  national 
character.  Successive  bands  of  the  same  race,  attracted  by  the  reports 
of  their  predecessors  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  new  settlement 
over  their  own  barren  and  perhaps  over-peopled  father-land,  gradually 
established  themselves  in  those  parts  of  Britain  which  the  Romans 
had  occupied  before  them.  But  the  same  causes  which  p  evented  the 
Romans  from  penetrating  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  continued  to  exclude  the  Saxons  also  from  those  inaccessible 
fastnesses.  Gradually,  and  after  sanguinary  conflicts,  they  succeeded, 
as  the  armies  of  Rome  had  done  before,  in  driving  back  into  these 
regions  the  wild  Celtic  populations  which  had  descended  thence  with 
the  hope  of  reconquering  their  inheritance;  and  this  historical  fact 
receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  these  mountain  regions  are  in  the  present  day  of  pure  Celtic 
blood,  retaining  the  language  of  their  British  ancestors,  and  forming 
a  race  as  completely  distinct  from  the  English  people  properly  so 
called,  as  the  Finn  or  the  Lett,  for  example,  from  the  Slavonic  occupier 
of  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  The  level,  and  consequently  more  easily 
accessible,  portion  of  Scotland  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;  and  their  language  and  institutions  were  established  there 
as  completely  as  in  South  Britain  itself.    This  fact  alone  ought  to  be 

♦  In  the  same  iray  some  other  Latin  words  appear  in  ether  names  of  places; 
at  ftrata,  "  paved  roads/'  in  StraC-ford,  Stret-ion;  coloiua,  in  Lin-^oln ;  pori-UM^ 
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6ufficienl-to  destroy  the  prejudice,  so  coTimon  not  only  among  foreign- 
ers«  but  even  among  Englishmen,  of  regarding  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  as  Celts  alike;  of  representing  William  Wallace,  for  instance, 
in  a  Highland  kilt  —  a  mistake  as  ludicrous  as  would  be  thut  of  painting 
Washington  anned  with  a  tomahawk,  or  adorned,  like  a  Cherokee 
chief,  with  a  belt  of  scalps  or  a  girdle  of  wampum.  It  is  probable  ihat 
even  the  half- Romanized  Britons  who  first  invited  the  Saxon  tribes  to 
come  to  their  assistance  were  speedily  involved  by  their  dangerous  allies 
ill  the  same  persecution  as  their  savage  mountain  countrjonen :  at  all 
events  ont  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Celt  in  general,  whether  friendly  or 
hostile,  possessing  a  less  powerful  organization  and  a  less  vigorous 
moral  constitution  than  the  Teuton,  was  in  tlie  course  of  time  either 
quietly  absorbed  into  the  more  energetic  race,  or  gradually  disappeared, 
with  that  fatal  certainty  which  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  law  regulating 
the  contact  of  two  unequal  nationalities,  just  as  the  aboriginal  Indian 
has>  disappeared  before  the  descendants  of  the  very  same  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  only  a  peculiar  combination  of  geographical 
conditions  that  has  enabled  the  primeval  Celt  to  retain  a  separate  exist- 
ence on  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  predominance  —  a 
numerical  predominance  only —  of  the  Celtic  race  in  the  population  of 
Ireland  may  be  traced  to  other,  but  no  less  exceptional  causes. 

§  5.  The  true  parentage,  therefore,  of  the  English  nation,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Teutonic  race.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Northern 
invaders  was  a  Low-Germanic  dialect,  akin  to  the  modem  Dutch,  but 
with  many  Scandinavian  forms  and  words.  Like  the  people  who  spoke 
it,  it  was  possessed  of  a  character  at  once  practical  and  imaginative ; 
at  once  real  and  ideal ;  and  required  but  the  influence  of  civilization  to 
become  a  noble  vehicle  for  reasoning,  for  eloquence,  and  for  the  expres  - 
sion  of  the  social  and  domestic  feelings.  In  the  modem  English,  all 
ideas  which  address  themselves  to  the  emotions,  and  all  those  which 
bring  man  into  relation  with  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  simple  existence,  will  be  invariably  found  to  derive  their 
linguistic  representatives  directly  from  the  Teutonic  tongue.  The  con- 
version of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  which  took  place  in  the 
sixth  century,  brought  them  into  contact  with  more  intellectual  forms 
of  life,  and  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization :  the  transfer  of  their 
religious  allegiance  from  Thor,  Woden,  Tuisk,  and  Freya  to  the  Sa- 
viour, while  it  softened  their  manners,  exposed  their  language  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  the  corrupt  but  more  civilized  Latin  literature 
pf  the  Lower  Empire,  and  gave  rapid  proof  how  improvable  a  tongue 
was  that  in  which  they  had  hitherto  produced  nothing,  probably,  but 
rude  war-songs  and  sagas  like  that  of  Beowulf.  A  very  varied  antl 
extensive  literature  soon  arose  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  embracing 
compositions  on  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  law.  historical 
chronicles,  ecclesiastical  and  theological  disquisitions,  together  with  a 
large  body  of  poetry  in  which  their  very  peculiar  metrical  system  was 
adapted  to  subjects  derived  either  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the 
medixval  M\h6  of  the  saints.    The  curious,  tut  rather  led\o\^%,  N^i%vik<^^ 
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paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Csedmon  —  generally  attributed  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  —  was  long  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  among  the  more  considerable  Saxon  poems;  but  the 
discovery,  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  Lay  of  Beowulf,  to  which  we  have 
Just  alluded,  has  furnished  us  with  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
decidedly  more  ancient,  as  well  as  far  more  interesting ;  inasmuch  as, 
having  been  composed  in  all  probability  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
general  conversion  of  the  race  to  Christianity,  it  is  free  from  any  traces 
of  that  imitation  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  lower  Latinity  which 
prevents  Csedmon  from  being  a  good  representative  of  the  national 
literature  of  his  race.  This  poem,  the  picturesque  vigor  of  which 
gives  it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
early  literature,  is  not  inferior  in  energy  and  conciseness  to  the  Nibe- 
lungen-Lied^  though  undeniably  so  in  extent  of  plot  and  development 
of  character.  The  subject  is  the  expedition  of  Prince  Beowulf,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Woden,  from  England  to  Norway,  on  the  adventure  of 
delivering  the  king  of  the  latter  country  from  a  kind  of  demon  or  mon- 
ster which  secretly  enters  the  royal  hall  at  midnight,  and  destroys  some 
of  the  warriors  who  are  sleeping  there.  This  monster,  called  in  the 
poem  the  Grendel,  is  probably  nothing  but  the  poetical  personification 
of  some  dangerous  exhalations  from  a  marsh,  for  it  is  represented  as 
issuing  from  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  as  taking  a  refuge  in  the  same 
abode,  when,  after  a  furious  combat,  Beowulf  succeeds  in  driving  it 
back,  together  with  another  evil  spirit,  into  the  gloomy  abyss.  The 
description  of  the  voyage  of  Beowulf  in  his  **  foamy-necked  **  ship 
along  the  **  swan-path  "  of  the  ocean,  of  his  arrival  at  the  Norwegian 
court,  and. his  narrative  of  his  own  exploits,  are  in  a  very  similar  style 
to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sagas.  The  versification  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  all  Saxon  poetry  in  general,  is  exceedingly  peculiar;  and  thr  sj-s- 
tem  upon  which  it  is  constructed  for  a  long  time  defied  the  ingenuity 
of  philologists.  The  Anglo-Saxons  based  their  verse  not  upon  any 
regular  recurrence  of  syllables,  accented  and  unaccented,  or  regarded, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  long  or  short ;  still  less  upon  the 
employment  of  similarly  sounding  terminations  of  lines  or  parts  Oi  lines, 
that  is,  upon  what  we  call  rhyme.  With  them  it  was  sufTicient  to  con- 
stitute verse,  that  in  any  two  successive  lines  —  which  might  be  of  any 
length  —  there  should  be  at  least  three  words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.    This  very  peculiar  metrical  system  is  called  alliteration,* 

The  language  in  which  these  works  are  composed  is  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  in  the  works  themselves  it  is  always  styled  English t 
and  the  country  England,  or  the  land  of  the  Angles.  The  term  Anglo* 
Saxony  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  the  Saxons 
01  the  Continent,  and  does  not  signify  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  But 
why  English  became  the  exclusive  appellation  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Angles,  is  not  altogether  clear,    it  has 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  tee  Notes  and  Dlusuations 
(A), 
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been  supposed  hy  some  writers  that  the  Saxons  were  only  a  section  of 
the  Angles,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  name  was  always  rccog« 
nized  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  as  the  proper  national  appellation. 
Another  hypothesis  is,  that,  as  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  island 
became  first  known  to  the  Roman  see  through  the  Anglian  captives 
"who  wei€  carried  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century,  the  name  of  this  tribe 
•was  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  Christian 
missionaries  to  Britain  would  naturally  continue  to  employ  this  name 
as  the  appellation  both  of  the  people  and  the  country.*  Some  modern 
•writers  have  proposed  to  discard  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  altogether,  and 
employ  English  as  the  name  of  the  language,  from  the  earliest  date  to 
the  present  day.  But,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  a  previous  work 
of  the  present  series,  "  a  change  of  nomenclature  like  this  would 
expose  us  to  the  inconvenience,  not  merely  of  embracing  within  one 
designation  objects  which  have  been  conventionally  separated,  but  of 
confounding  things  logically  distinct:  for,  though  our  modern  English 
is  built  upon  and  mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  two  dia- 
lects are  now  so  discrepant,  that  the  fullest  knowledge  of  one  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  render  the  other  intelligible  to  either  the  eye  or  the 
car."  For  all  practical  purposes,  they  are  two  separate  languages,  as 
different  from  one  another  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin,  or  the  present 
English  from  the  German. 

For  a  long  period  the  Saxon  colonization  of  Britain  was  carried  on 
by  detached  Teutonic  tribes,  who  established  themselves  in  such  por- 
tions of  territory  as  they  found  vacant,  or  from  which  they  ousted  less 
warlike  occupants ;  and  in  this  way  there  gradually  arose  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  states  or  kingdoms.  This  epoch  of  our 
history  is  generally  denominated  the  Heptarchy,  or  Seven  Kingdoms, 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  appella- 
tions of  our  modern  shires,  as  Essex  and  Northumberland.  As  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  one  of  these  tribes  or  kingdoms,  growing 
gradually  more  powerful,  at  last  absorbed  the  others.  This  important 
event  took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  from 
which  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  there  occurred 
the  third  great  invasion  and  change  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  destined,  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  presents  a 
confused  and  melancholy  picture  of  bloody  incursions  and  fierce  resist- 
ance to  the  barbarous  and  pagan  Danes,  who  endeavored  to  treat  the 
Saxons  as  the  Saxons  had  treated  the  Celts.  The  only  brilliant  figure 
in  this  period  is  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a  patriot  warrior,  king,  and 
philosopher,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Alfred;   whose  virtues 

•  For  further  particulars  see  the  "  Student's  Manual  of  the  Enelish  Lnn- 
^age,**  pp.  14,  15.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  common  account  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  name  of  England  upon  the  country  by  a  decree  of  King  Egbert,  is 
unsupported  by  any  contemporaneous  or  credible  testimony  ;  and  thnt  the  title 
of  Anfflitg  or  Anglortim  Rex,  is  much  more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  Etiglaml  and  English  had  been  already  adopted  aa  the  coiKecCive  imsA\ 
of  the  country  and  its  inbabJtantf . 
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would  appear  to  posterity  almost  fabulous,  were  they  not  handed  down 
in  the  minute  and  accurate  records  of  a  biographer  who  knew  and 
scn'ed  him  well.  The  two  fierce  races,  so  obstinately  contending  for 
mastery,  were  too  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  blood  for  their  amalgama- 
tion to  have  produced  any  ver^  material  change  in  the  language  or 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  those  parts  of  England,  principally  in 
the  North  and  East,  as  in  some  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Scotland, 
where  colonies  of  Danes  established  themselves,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  settlement,  the  curious  philologist  may  trace,  in  tlie  idiom  of  tlie 
peasantry  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  names  of  families  and  places, 
evident  marks  of  a  Scandinavian  instead  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion. As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  the  now  immortal  name  of 
Ilavelocky  derived  from  a  famous  sea-king  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
}  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  town  of  Whitby,  tlie  latter  being  the 
".  Scandinavian  Ilvitby.  As  to  memorials  of  the  Saxons,  preser\'cd  in  the 
names  of  men,  families,  or  places,  or  in  the  less  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  architecture,  they  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  hardly  a 
locality  in  the  whole  extent  of  England  where  a  majority  of  the  names 
is  not  pure  and  unaltered  Saxon ;  the  whole  mass  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  population  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  pure 
Saxon  blood :  and  the  sound  and  sterling  vigor  of  the  popular  lan- 
guage is  so  essentially  Saxon,  that  it  requires  but  the  re-establishment 
of  the  now  obsolete  inflections  of  the  Anglian  grammar,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  few  Teutonic  words  for  their  French  equivalents, 
to  recompose  an  English  book  into  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  days  of 
Alfred. 

§  6.  It  would  be,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  words  of 
Latin  origin  found  even  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English  language 
were  introduced  after  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  Norman- 
French  element;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
William  in  the  eleventh  century.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  that 
event  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  literature  in  the  monasteries  and 
among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  emploj'ment  of  the  Latin  language 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  must  have  tended  to  incorporate  with 
the  Saxon  tongue  a  considerable  number  of  Latin  words.  Alfred,  we 
know,  visited  Rome  in  his  youth,  acquired  there  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  learning  which  he  unquestionably  possessed,  and  exhibited  his 
patriotic  care  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen  by  translating 
into  Saxon  the  **  Consolations  "  of  Bo^thius.  The  Venerable  Bcdc, 
and  other  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  composed  chronicles  and  legends  in  Latin, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  though  the  sturdy  Teutonic  na- 
tionality of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  guarded  it  from  being  corrupted 
by  any  overwhelming  admixture  of  Latin,  yet  a  considerable  influx  of 
I^atin  words  ma}'  have  become  perceptible  in  it  before  the  appearance 
of  Normans  on  our  shores.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  superior 
civilization  of  the  French  race  must  have  exerted  an  influence  on  at 
least  the  aristocratic  classes ;  and  the  family  connections  between  the 
iMst  SAxon  dynasty  an  1  the  neighboring  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  which 
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the  rcign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  furnishes  examples,  must  have 
tended  to  increase  the  Gallicizing  character  perceptible  in  Anglo-Saxon 
writings  previous  to  the  Conquest.  In  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  revolution  on  the  language,  the  institutions,  and  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  it  will  be  advisable  to  advert  separately  to  its 
effects  as  regarded  from  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  philological  point 
of  view. 

The  most  important  change  consequent  upon  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  Normans  was  obviously  the  establishment  in  England 
of  the  great  feudal  principle  of  the  military  tenure  of  land,  of  the 
chivalric  spirit  and  habits  which  were  the  natural  result  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions, and  lastly,  of  the  broad  demarcation  which  separated  society 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Serfs.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  feudal  institutions,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
modifications,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  original  Saxons  who 
established  themselves  in  England,  and  were  indeed  utterly  repugnant 
to  that  free  democratic  organization  of  society  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  their  native  Germany,  and  which  Tacitus  shows  to 
have  universally  prevailed  among  the  primitive  dwellers  of  the  Teu- 
tonic swamps  and  forests.  The  Scandinavian  pirates,  who  carried 
devastation  over  every  coast  accessible  to  their  "  sea-horses,"  and  who» 
under  the  valiant  leadership  of  Ilrolf  the  Ganger,  wrested  from  the 
feeble  and  degenerate  successors  of  Charlemagne  the  magnificent 
province  to  which  they  gave  their  own  North-man  appellation,  adopted, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  strong  military  organization 
which  could  alone  enable  a  warlike  minority  to  hold  in  subjection  a 
more  numerous  but  less  vigorous  conquered  people.  Like  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  like  a  multitude  of  other  races  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  different  historical  epochs,  they  found  feudal  institutions 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  their  position ;  and  what  had  been  forced 
upon  them  at  their  original  occupation  of  Normandy  they  naturally 
practised  on  their  irruption  into  England.  But  as  the  invasion  of 
William  was  carried  on  under  at  least  a  colorable  allegation  of  a  legal 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  English  throne,  his  investiture  of  the 
crown  was  accompanied  by  a  studied  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  Saxon  monarchy;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  sullen,  sturdy  Saxon  people,  that  at  length  wearied 
him  into  treating  his  new  acquisition  with  all  the  rigor  of  a  conquering 
invader.  The  whole  territory  was  by  his  orders  carefully  surveyed  and 
registered  in  that  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  which  still  exists, 
entitled  Domesday  Book:  the  severest  measures  of  police,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  famous  institutioh  of  the  Curfew  (which  was,  however,  no  new 
invention  of  William  to  tyrannize  over  the  enslaved  country,  but  a  very 
common  regulation  in  feudal  states),  were  introduced  to  keep  down  the 
rising  of  the  people;  the  territory  was  divided  into  60,000  fiefs;  the 
original  Saxon  holders  of  these  lands  were  as  a  general  rule  ousted 
from  their  estates,  which  were  distributed,  on  the  feudal  conditions  of 
komagt  and  general  defence,  to  the  warriors  who  \\ad  tu^\<&d  \Cvca  \a 
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■ubjiij^ate  the  country ;  vast  tracts  of  inhabited  landii  were  depopulatiid 
and  trnnsformed  into  foreets  for  the  chase,  and  the  hi<;her  functions  of 
the  Church  and  State  were  with  few  eiccptiona  confided  to  men  of 
Nonnan  blood.    The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  it  continued,  as  it  did  in  England,  through  the  reigns  of  the  long 
geries  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  was  to  create  in   tlie 
coi  ntry  two  distinct  and  intensely  hostile  nationalities.    The  Saxon 
*      race  gradually  descenJed  to  the  level  of  an  oppressed  and  servile  clasa ; 
but  being  far  superior  in  numbers  to  their  oppressors,  they  ran  no  risk 
4,   of  being  absorbed  and  lo^t  in  the  dominant  people.    The  high  qualities, 
'-   too,  of  the  Norman  race,  qualities  which  made  them  greatly  superioi 
\   in  valor,  wisdom,  and  intellectual  activity,  to  any  other  people  llien 
f     y  existing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  less  saved  them  from  gradually 
'^  ■^'   disappearing  in  the  subjugated  population.     It  required  several  ages  to 
amalgamate  the  two  nationalities;  but,  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
\   '- ,  high,  though  very  different  merits,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  most 
'     peculiar  and  happy  comb^nation  of  circumstances,  they  v>ere  ultimately 
IV     amalgamated,  and   formed   the  most  vigorous  people  which  has  ever 
^.   I    existed  upon  earth.     In  the  present  case  the  two  nationalities  were  not 
dissolved  in  each  other,  but  like  some  chemical  bodies  their  alTlnities 
combined  to  form  a  new  and  powerful  substance.     But  for  several  cen- 
turies the  two  fierce  and  obstinate  races  felt  nothing  but  hatred  towards 
each  other,  a  hatred  cherished  by  the  memory  of  a  thousand  acts  of 
tjranny  and  contempt  on  the  one  part,  and  savage  revenge  and  sullen 
degradation   on   the    other.     Macaulay  has  well  observed   that,    '■  so 
(trong  an  association  is  e>-tablished  in  most  minds  between  the  great- 
ness of  a  sovereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  whictk  he  rules, 
that  almost  every  historian  of  England  has  expatiated  with  a  senti- 
ment of  exultation  on  the  power  and  splendor  of  her  foreign  masters, 
and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  thai  power  and  splendor  as  a  calamity 
to  our  country.    This  is,  in  trutli,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  1  Eay- 
tian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pride  on  the  greatness 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with  patriotic 
regret  and  shame.     The  Conqueror  and  his  de>cendants  to  the  fo  irUi 
(jeneration  were  not  Englishmen  :  mo-st  of  them  were  born  in  France : 
their  ordinary  speech  was  French :  almost  every  high  ollice  in  their 
giO  was  lillcd  by  a  Frenchman :  every  acquisition  which  they  made  on 
tlie  continent  eetrangeil  them  more  and  more  from  Che  population  of 
our  island."    Though  every  trace  of  this  double  and  hostile  nationality 
has  long  passed  away,  abundant  monuments  of  its  having  once  existed 
■nay  be  still  observed  in  our  language.    The  family  names  of  thehiglier 
arUtDcracy  in  Englaml  are  almost  universally  French,  while  those  of 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  are  as  unmistakably  German.    Thus  hut 
peerag:  abounds  in  Russells  (Roussel).  Mort'mers  (Mortemar),  Cour- 
tennys.andTalbots,  while  the  Smith*.  Brawns.  Ji.hn'on-j.  audi  loil^kins 
plainly  betray  their  Teutonic  origin.     Under  ilie  Normnn   r'^/'ne  the 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  the  country  were  tram-fonned  from  tlic  demo- 
trmu'c  j^A»  into  Ibe  feudal  ttumty,  admiaistered  by  a  military  goTemoi 
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or  count.  The  ancient  Saxon  witanagemote,,  or  things  was  metamor- 
phosed into  the  feudal  Parletnent^  the  members  of  which  occupied  their 
seats,  not  as  elective  representatives  of  the  people,  but  in  their  feudal 
capacitor  as  vassals  in  the  enjoyment  of  military  fiefs.  Thus  the  great 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  took  part  of  right  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislative  body,  in  their  quality  of  holders  of  lands,  and  as  such  dis- 
posing of  a  certain  contingent  of  military  force. 

But  it  is  with  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  language 
of  the  country  that  we  are  at  present  concerned :  and  it  is  here  that 
the  task  of  tracing  the  process  of  admixture  between  the  two  races 
becomes  at  once  more  complicated  and  more  interesting.  On  their 
arrival  in  Normandy,  the  piratical  followers  of  Ilrolf  the  Ganger  had 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  civilizing  influences  which  a  small 
minority  of  rude  conquerors,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  subject  popula- 
tion superior  to  them  in  numbers  as  well  as  intellectual  cultivation, 
can  never  long  resist  with  success.  Like  the  hordes  of  barbarian 
invaders  who  shared  among  them  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Northmen,  with  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  nation,  imbibed 
also  the  language  and  civilization  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
Christianity,  and  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  exchanged  for 
their  native  Scandinavian  dialect  a  language  entirely  similar,  in  its 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  to  the  idiom  prevalent  in  the  northern 
division  of  France.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
art  and  culture  into  republican  Rome :  — 

Gr»cia  capta  fcrum  victorcm  cepit  et  artes. 

The  language  thus  communicated  by  the  subject  to  the  conquered 
nation  was  a  dialect  of  that  great  Romance  speech  wh'ch  extended 
during  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  British  Channel,  and  which  maybe  defined  as  the  decomposition 
of  the  classical  Latin.  It  was  soon  divided  into  two  great  sister- 
idioms,  the  Langue-d'Oc  and  the  Langue-d'Oil  (so  called  from  the 
different  words  for  ye$)^  the  general  boundary  or  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  being  roughly  assignable  as  coinciding  with  the  Loire. 
The  former  of  these  languages,  spoken  to  the  south  of  this  river,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  was  subsequently  called 
the  Provencal ;  the  latter  was  the  parent  of  the  French.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  'lialect  as  the  Romance  was  formed, 
it  is  no  difficult  problem  to  establish  h  priori  the  changes  which  the 
mother-tongue,  or  Latin,  must  have  undergone,  in  its  process  of  trans- 
formation into  what,  though  afterwards  developed  into  regular  and 
beautiful  dialects,  was  at  first  little  better  than  a  barbarous  jargon. 
Tlie  language  of  ancient  Rome,  a  highly  inflected  and  complicated 
tongue,  naturally  lost  all,  or  nearly  all  its  inflections  and  grammatical 
complexity.  Thus  the  Latin  substantive  and  adjective  lost  all  those 
terminations  which  in  the  original  language  expressed  relation,  as  the 
various  cases  of  the  diflerent  declensions ;  these  rcV;xt\otv%be\xv^\2ci^XLCJ^ 
forward  \n6icated  by  the  simpler  expedient  of  prepoViXvotv^. 
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§  7.  The  literary  models  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman 
invasion  were  no  less  important  than  the  linguistic  changes  consequent 
upon  the  admixture  of  their  Romance  dialect  with  tlie  Saxon  speech. 
Together  with  the  institutions  of  feudalism  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  the  poetry  of  feudalism,  that  is,  the  poetry  of  chivalry.  The 
iais  and  romances^  Mh^  fabliaux  and  the  legends  of  mediaeval  chivalry 
soon  began  to  modify  the  rude  poetical  sagas  and  the  tedious  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  hermits  which  had  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
literature  of  Saxon  England.  Few  subjects  have  excited  more  lively 
controversy  among  the  learned  than  the  origin  and  specific  character 
of  the  Romance  literature.  In  particular  the  distinction  between  tiie 
compositions  of  the  Norman  Trouvcres  and  of  the  Proven<;al  Trouba- 
dours has  given  rise  to  many  elaborate  dissertations  and  many  con- 
tending theories :  and  yet  the  fundamental  question  may  be  easily,  and, 
we  think,  not  unsatisfactorily,  solved  by  the  simple  comparison  of  the 
two  terms.  Trouvtre  and  Troubadour  are  obviously  the  two  forms  of 
the  same  word  as  pronounced  respectively  by  the  population  who 
spoke  the  Langue-d'Oil  and  the  Langue-d'Oc  The  natural  and  pic- 
turesque definition  of  a  poet  as  9l  finder  or  />ri'^«/<?r  bears  some  analogy 
with  the  term  Skald,,  or  polisher  oi  language,  by  which  the  same  idea 
was  represented  among  the  Scandinavians,  with  the  Greek  7rur?,r/<:,  a 
term  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Maker  of  the  Lowland  Scots ;  and  the 
beautiful  qualification  of  the  poetic  art  as  el  gay  saber  and  la  guaye 
science,  no  less  faithfully  corresponds  to  the  idea  contained  in  tlie 
Saxon  term  gleeman^  applied  to  the  singer  or  bard,  whose  invention 
furnished  the  joy  of  the  banquet.  Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  charac- 
teristic differences  which  are  universally  found  to  distinguish  a  North- 
cm  as  compared  with  a  Southern  people,  we  shall  generally  find  that 
in  the  former  the  imagination,  the  sentiments,  and  the  memory  are 
most  developed,  while  the  latter  will  be  more  remarkable  for  the 
vivacity  of  the  passions  and  the  intensity  —  and  consequently  also  the 
transitory  duration  —  of  the  affective  emotions.  We  might  therefore 
predict  It  priori,  given  respectively  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  popula- 
tion, that  among  the  former  an  imaginative  or  poetical  literature  would 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  take  a  narrative,  and  among  the  latter  a 
lyric,  form:  for  narrative  is  the  necessary  type  in  which  the  fi^^t- 
mentioned  class  of  intellectual  qualities  would  clothe  themselves,  while 
ardent  and  transitory  passion  would  as  inevitably  express  itself  in  the 
lyric  form.  And  this  is  what  we  actually  find,  on  comparing  the 
prevailing  literary  type  of  the  Tronvtre  with  that  of  the  Troubadznt 
liteniture.  It  is  evident  that  the  composition  of  long  narrative  recitals 
of  real  or  imaginary  events  would  require  a  certain  degree  of  lltcrarj? 
culture,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  leisure;  and  therefore 
many  of  the  interminable  romances  of  the  Trouvcres  may  be  traced  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession;  while  the  shorter  and  more  lively  lyric 
and  satiric  effusions  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Troubadour  liter- 
ature wero  aVequently  the  productions  of  princes,  knights,  and  ladies. 
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tlie  power  of  writing  verse  being  considered  as  one  oi*  the  necessary 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  :  — 

"  He  coude  longei  make,  and  wel  endite." 

Concerning  the  source  from  which  the  Romance  poets,  both  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  dialects,  drew  the  materials  for  their  chivalric 
fictions,  great  diversity  has  prevailed ;  and  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  broached  on  this  curious  subject  may  be  practically  reduced 
to  two  hypotheses ;  the  one  tracing  these  inventions  to  an  Oriental,  and 
the  other  to  a  Celtic  source ;  while  a  third  class  of  investigators  have 
endeavored  to  assign  to  them  a  Teutonic  paternity,  whether  in  the 
general  German  or  the  exclusively  Scandinavian  nationality.  Each  of 
these  theories  has  been  supported  with  much  ingenuity,  and  defended 
with  an  immense  display  of  learning :  but  they  are  all  equally  obnox- 
ious to  the  reproach  of  having  been  made  too  exclusive :  the  existence 
of  the  well-marked  general  features  of  Chivalric  Romance  long  before 
the  European  nations  acquired,  by  the  Crusades,  any  familiarity  witli 
tlie  imagery  and  scenery  of  the  East  renders  the  first  hypothesis 
untenable  in  its  full  extent;  while  the  second  is  in  a  great  measure 
invalidated  by  the  comparatively  barbarous  state  into  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  had  generally  fallen  at  the  time  when  the  Chivalric  literature 
began  to  prevail,  and  the  little  knowledge  which  the  Romance  popu* 
lations  of  Europe  possessed  of  the  ancient  Gaulic  language  and 
historical  legendary  lore.  It  is  true  that  the  Trouvures  almost  inva- 
riably pretend  to  have  found  the  subjects  of  their  narratives  in  the 
traditions,  or  among  the  chronicles  of  the  "  olde  gentil  Bretons,"  just 
as  Marie  de  France  refers  her  reader  to  the  Celtic  or  Armorican 
authorities ;  but  this  was  in  all  probability  in  general  a  mere  literary 
artifice,  like  that  which  induced  other  poets  to  place  the  venue  of  their 
wondrous  adventures  in  some  distant  and  unknown  region :  — 

**  In  Sarra,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric." 

The  important  part  played  in  these  legends  by  the  half-mythical  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights  might  seem  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  Celtic  origin 
for  these  fictions ;  for  if  ever  such  a  personage  as  Arthur  really  existed 
he  must  have  been  a  British  prince;  but  when  we  remember  that 
Arthur,  though  mentioned  in  the  authentic  traditional  poems  of  the 
ancaint  Britons,  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  character,  and  that 
tliese  same  traditions  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
that  chivalric  state  of  society  of  which  Arthur  and  his  preux  are  the 
ideal,  we  shall  find  ourselves  as  much  warranted  in  accepting  the 
authenticity  of  a  Celtic  origin  on  these  grounds,  as  in  attributing  the 
chivalric  character  with  which  Alexander,  Hector,  and  Hercules  are 
also  invested  in  the  mediaeval  poets,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Homeric  .and  classical  poems,  from  which  the  Troubadour  may 
indeed  have  borrowed  some  striking  names  and  leading  incidents,  but 
with  the  true  spirit  of  which  every  line  shows  him  to  be  unacquainted.* 
§  8.  For  two  centuries  after  \ht  Norman  conquest,  ti\e  K.tv^c\-^«cwj!U 

•  SeeNoteu  And  IUiutrtLtion§  (B),  Anglo-Norman  Litcrotwra. 
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and  the  Norman- French  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  island,  as  two 
distinct  languages,  having  little  intermixture  with  one  another.  The 
most  important  change,  which  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  Old 
English,  and  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  the  vowel  e 
for  the  different  inflections,  was  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  though  it  was  probably  hastened  by  that  event. 
It  commenced  even  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  owing  to  tlie 
same  causes  which  led  to  similar  changes  in  the  kindred  German 
dialects.  The  large  introduction  of  French  words  into  English  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  Normans  began  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
conquered  race.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  represent  the  English  lan- 
guage as  springing  from  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  French ;  since 
a  mixed  language,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  pronounced 
an  impossibility.  The  English  still  remained  essentially  a  German 
tongue,  though  it  received  such  large  accessions  of  French  words  as 
materially  to  change  its  character.  To  fix  with  precision  the  date  when 
this  change  took  place  is  manifestly  an  impossible  task.  It  was  a 
gradual  process,  and  must  have  advanced  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  remote  and  less  frequented  districts 
the  mass  of  the  population  long  preserved  their  pure  Saxon  speech. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  in  the  present 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  such  remote,  or  upland  districts,  still  show  in 
their  patois  an  evident  preponderance  of  the  Saxon  element,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  use  of  many  old  German  words  which  have  long  ceased 
to  form  part  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  in  the  evident  retention 
of  German  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  **  Nothing  can  be  more 
diflicult,"  says  Hallam,  "than  to  determine,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
line,  the  commencement  of  the  English  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in 
those  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want  of  materials,  but  rather 
from  an  opposite  reason  —  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gradual  suc- 
cession of  verbal  changes,  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination. 
For  when  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why 
it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or 
simplification  of  the  former.  We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage, 
and  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English  :  i.  by  coii- 
trac:ing  or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of 
words;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections,  especially  of  the  noun,  and 
consequently  making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries;  and  3.  by 
the  introduction  of  French  derivatives.  Of  these  the  second  alone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  suflicient  to  describe  a  new  form  of 
language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not 
relieved  of  much  of  our  difliiculty,  whether  some  compositions  shall 
pa.ss  for  the  latest  offspring  of  the  mother,  or  for  the  earliest  proofs  of 
tlie  fertility  of  the  daughter," 

The  picturesque  illustration,  so  happily  employed  by  Scott  in  th© 
opening  chapter  of  IvanAoe,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  good  popular 
exempI'iBcation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Saxon  and  French  elements 
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were  blended :  the  common  animals  serving  for  food  to  man,  while 
under  the  charge  of  Saxon  serfs  and  bondmen,  retained  their  Teutonic 
appellation ;  but  when  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Norman  oppressor 
received  a  French  designation.  As  examples  of  this,  he  cites  the  par- 
allels Ox  and  Beef,  Swine  and  Pork,  Skcep  and  Mutton,  Calf  and  Veal. 
It  is  curious  to  see,  on  examining  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
caily  English  language,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  our  old  poets 
and  chroniclers,  how  often  the  primitive  Saxon  forms  continued  very 
gradually  to  become  effaced,  while  the  French  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  newly  introduced  words  have  not  yet  become  hanno- 
iiized,  so  to  speak,  with  the  general  character  of  tlie  new  idiom.  Thus, 
in  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer :  — 

"  The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saugh  I  there, 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  al  his  here ; 
The  nayl  y-dryve  in  the  shode  a-nyght ; 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gapyng  upright. 
Amyddes  of  the  tempul  set  mischaunce, 
With  sory  comfort  and  evel  contynaunce.*' 

In  these  verses  we  see  the  Saxon  grammatical  forms  combined  with  u 
large  importation  of  Norman-French  words,  which  have  not  yet  lost 
their  original  accentuation.  The  old  German  is  found  running  into, 
as  it  were,  and  overlapping  the  lately-introduced  Gallicism.  Such 
was  the  state  in  which  Chaucer  found  the  national  idiom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  admirable  genius  of  that  great 
poet  may  be  said  to  have  put  the  last  touch  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
£nglish  language.  For  a  considerable  period  after  his  time,  however, 
such  writings  as  were  addressed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lower  classes 
continued  to  retain  much  of  the  Saxon  characteristics  in  orthography, 
grammatical  structure,  and  versification ;  for  example,  traces  of  the 
peculiar  alliterative  system  are  perceptible  for  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  the  elaborate  compositions  addressed 
to  the  still  purely  Norman  nobility  retain  much  of  the  French  spirit  in 
their  diction  and  imagery. 

§  9.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  date  to  the  change 
of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English,  the  chief  alterations  in  the  language  may 
be  arranged  approximately  under  the  following  epochs  :  — 

I.  Anglo-Saxon,  from  A.  D.  450  to  1150. 

II.  Semi-Saxon,  from  A.  D.  1150  to  1250  (from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.)»  so  called  because  it  partakes 
strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  both  Anglo-3axon  and  Old  English. 

III.  Old  English,  from  A.  D.  1250  to  1350  (from  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.). 

rv.  Middle  English,  from  A.  D.  1350  to  about  1550  (from  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.). 
V.  Modern  English,  from  A.  D.  1550  to  the  present  day.* 

♦  The  writers  who  wish  to  discard  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  call  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  First,  Englith,  the  Scroi-Saxon  Second  Engluh^  and  give  ttve  uq^vca  qC 
Third  Englith  to  the  Temnlning  periods. 
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The  three  first  periods  scarcely  belong  to  a  history  of  English  litems 
ture,  and  consequently  only  a  brief  account  of  them  is  given  in  the 
Notes  and  Illustrations  appended  to  the  present  chapter.  The  real 
history  of  English  literature  begins  with  Chaucer,  in  the  brilliant  reiga 
of  Edward  III. 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS.' 


A.  — ANGLO-SAXON  LITERATURE. 
A.  I).  -t/J-lLjO. 

/  Tlio  earliest  literature  of  the  Anglo-SaxoM  benrB 
tlte  iriipreKS  uf  the  rvlii^oui  culture  under  which  it 

,  iraji  formed.    Unlike  tlteir  brethren,  who  rang  their 

'  old  hemic  lay*  in  their  primeval  forests,  the  con- 
queror* of  the  rich  pnivinccs  of  Britain  hud  sunk 
frnin  acti«)n  to  contemplation,  and  their  literature 
Has  artificial.  There  wa«  but  little  difference  of 
lime  in  the  development  of  poetry  and  pro»c;  and 
the  work*  produced  were,  with  only  tiirec  excep- 
tions, th«;  elaborate  compositions  of  educated  men, 
ratlier  than  the  apontancouR  product*  of  geniu;!,  in- 
■I)iriHl  by  a  people's  ancient  legends.    The  chief 

.  •ubjeetswere  moral,  religious,  historical,  and  didac- 
tic. Und(  r>4he  tutclaj^e  of  the  Church,  the  most 
la«iting  motiuments  «)f  Anglo-Saxon  pro«e  literature 
were  written  in  l<atin;  and  the  vcniacular  tongue 
was  chiefly  employed  in  translating  the  learned 
works  of  such  men  as  Bode  and  Alcuin.  What 
Talue  it  p«>!(se<«!ie4  iit  chiefly  fir  it^  matter;  for  it  al- 
tnoot  entirely  wants  that  beauty  of  form,  wliich 
alone  raiv^s  literature  to  an  art 

I.  The  Vr.ttNAcTLAB  PoETBT  tcarcely  retains 
•  trace  of  that  w  ild  epic  flrc  which  is  seen  In  the 
Scau'linavinn  Saga*.  (1.)  We  have  only  three  spe- 
rimens  «if  old  national  ming;),  written  in  the  spirit  of 
t'ao  continental  Ci^rmans,  and  pn>bably  comp4.)<ted. 
1(1  part  at  least,  before  their  migration  to  England. 
The  tln*t  of  these  1*  the  La^  of  Beowulf,  which  Ij 
f«illy  dcscribixl  in  the  text.  Its  rT>irit  l*  that  of  tlie 
old  b<'athou  (icnnans.  It  seems  to  have  been  ori;;i- 
nated  at  the  primitive  •K.'Ot  of  the  Angles,  in  Sciilos- 
wi;r,  and  t«>  have  b'^on  brought  over  to  England 
•l)out  the  end  of  the  flfih  cfritury,  Tlie  other  two 
•re  till"  Trnreller'9  Sony,  ond  the  Dattle  of  Fiuntf- 
Inu-g,  tlio  scene  of  wliich  wems  to  be  \*\x  the  Conti- 
nent, It  is  only  in  the  tenth  century  th;it  we  ogain 
tiicet  with  conipoiiitions  of  thi-i  clnys,  in  the  putri- 
ollc  iK>em-»  on  Afhelftane't  Vietorf/at  Iiriinanhurffh 
(A.  1).  HW).  on  tJic  ('oroHnfi>m  (A.  D.  UW),  and  iJiC 
Ik"xth  of  Efluar  (  \  D  {T7.'i),  and  on  the  liotfle  of 
M'll'lon  (A.  D.  1W!>.  (2.)  Of  ili-lujioiu  Poetry,  the 
Ohi«'f -pccinienis  thi^  so-eallod  Metfirnl  l*arni>hras>e. 
r/thr  Srrij>turr».  which  Bcde  ascribes  t<)  C-liDMON, 
P  niunk  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  eenturj-. 
Linnie  mork-rn  writers  a8si;ri>  tlic  wi>rk  to  a  much 
luter  date.  Il;it  wliotever  l»e  the  date,  it  l<  n  *friliing 
Ih^em,  and  apiM.-ari  to  have  supplied  Milton  with 
f  >niL'  hint*.  One  parage  btrikingly  r.'H'mhle.s  Mil- 
ton'.* solilojuy  of  Satan  iu  hell.  CVMlwri.F  (in 
J^tin  Kcnulphu>),  a  monk  of  Wiri'-hester,  and 
mbbut  of  iVte/-)>i>fouxfli  in  VSl,  is  highly  eultigi/i-il 

Ar  m  load  hutoriaa;  but  wv  Imvc  only  two  diort 


poemt  which  prmcrrc  his  name  in  a  lOTt  ofaeroitlA 
of  Runic  characters.  AuiliELJM,  the  Kreat  Latin 
writer  mentioned  below,  wrote  poetry  in  tlia 
Temorular,  and  is  said  to  have  translated  tbe  IJook 
of  J'salm$  into  Anglo-Saxou  verve  These  poema 
were  presenred  orally,  not  only  by  the  minstrels, 
but  as  exercises  of  memory  by  the  mouka.  Ilcnca 
the  MSS.  exhibit  very  great  diverniliea. 

II.  A-N<ii.(>-8.\x<>N  LiTrB.vTruB  m  Lath*  de- 
mands notice  before  the  remacular  prose  literature, 
as  the  latter  was,  for  the  most  part,  based  uptm  the 
former.  It  was  the  product  of  foreigu  ecclo«ia«(ical 
influence.  Tlic  earliest  missionaries  were  imbued 
with  the  learning  of  the  Western  Chureh  and  great 
schools  were  soon  founded  in  Kent  and  the  S^nith, 
and  oAerwanls  in  Northumbrio.  In  tlie  latter  port 
of  the  seventh  century,  THEOiX)BE  of  Tacsus 
became  Arehbishop  of  Canterbur.v,  and,  widi  hia 
friend  the  AnitOT  Ai)Bi  A!«,  taught  l>utli  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  In  the  eighth  century,  books  were 
so  nmltiplied,  that  Alcuin  complains  to  Chaiie* 
magne  of  the  literary  poverty  of  France  as  cum- 
pared  with  Knglaod.  He  also  gives  an  accooutof 
t!ie  great  library  at  Ytirk,  from  which  and  <ither 
lists  we  (*an  see  what  writers  fonnctl  the  taste  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  There 
uas  a  decided  prcfwTcncc  fur  the  Greek  autlior* 
alM»vc  the  Latin.  The  cloH.sical  ihK-ts  were  read,  but 
with  a  religious  suspicion,  and  the  works  most  val- 
ued were  those  of  the  Fathers  and  tlie  Christian 
po«.'t.<,  whose  faults  are  closclj*  imitat'.ti  in  the  Latin 
p<»c:ry  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  churehmen.  The  eeclesi- 
a.otical  taste  was  strengthened  and  the  literary  treas- 
ures inrreast-d  by  the  habit  of  vit»iling  Rome,  which 
became  fre<inent  in  the  (ighth  century.  Manj 
wou:en  were  cclobrati-d  fur  their  learning. 

(1 )  AngUi-L'ttin  Poetry. 

Ali>iii;i.M,  of  .Sherborne,  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
Malmejibury  (b.  alnmt  A.  I).  GjC,  d.  A.  I).  7iO),  wa« 
the  mo«t  dintinguiHhctl  pupil  of  Adrian.  His  poiiry 
is  turgid  and  toll  of  cxtravognnt  conceits.  He  wn»te 
in  hexameters  I)e  Lntiifr  I'iryiniiatif  (iK'sid'M  a 
prose  treatise  ou  tlic  same  theme),  a  book  of  ^Eitig- 
iitnta  in  imitation  of  Symposius,  and  a  iNK-m  on  the 
Seven  Cnnlinnl  I'irtufs.  These,  with  a  few  Kt:ers, 
are  all  his  extant  works.  The  great  prow  writer 
A1.01TIN  (see  below)  was  also  fertile  in  Latin  verse. 
Hi''  style  is  pimplor  tlian  ^Vldhelm's,  but  los;i  ani- 
mated. Hi"  lw*«t  poem  is  an  Elfgy  on  the  Dt%true- 
tion  of  Lin-li.y'arne  h/ the  Ikmet.  The  long  poem 
«»n  the  Church  of  York  ha;"  also  ftome  go»>d  <ie'.trii>- 
tive  passagi's.  He  also  wrote  Ei'igram*,  JUcgies^ 
and  ^Higiiuxta,  Columbau,  Boniface,  Bede.  and 
Cutlibcit,  'miKAt  eome  Latin  venue;  and,  |ia&aiug 
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ft  §em  others,  tiM  list  condndet,  In  th*  tenth 
centiny,  with  the  £(/<  t^  SL  Wiifrtd^  hy  Fsn>B- 
«ODB,  and  the  Lift  of  St,  Swithm  by  WoLSTAir. 

(S)  The  Latin  l*rjae  LiUratmrt  of  the  Anglo- 
8axon«  con»Uts  of  religion*  tieetuet,  work*  on  aci- 
«oce  And  edaeation,  ftud  hlstoriee  In  which  the  ec- 
elesiaaticBl  riemcnt  prqwnderatca;  but  Ita  moet 
intereiting  remnina  era  the  leCten  of  Alcuin  and 
Bonifiiee,  for  the  liglit  they  throw  on  oontempoimiy 
hialoiy  and  mannenL 

(a)  The  period  openf  with  eome  writen,  who 
were  not  Saxons,  but  of  the  old  Geltio  race,  which 
bad  preeerted  Britiah  Christianity,  or  had  learned 
it  anew  from  Ireland.  PMsiag  orer  the  obscure 
Bimorut  of  Gildas,  eon  of  the  British  King  of 
AUdtqrd  (Dumbarton),  in  the  sixth  eentuiy,  and 
KKinfius,  whoM  work  is  probably  not  genuine,  in 
tiw  aeveoth,  we  come  to  St.  Columbamcb  Gired 
■bout  A.  D.  M»-6U)  of  Ireland,  who,  having  joined 
the  lately  foanded  monastery  at  Bangor,  set  out 
tlwDoe  at  tlie  head  of  a  mission  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  Goal,  Switzerland,  and  the  south-west  of  Oer- 
BMny.  Be  wroCe  in  Latin  several  theological  trea- 
tises, some  poems,  and  five  letters.  Nearly  two  cen- 
tnries  later  Ireland  sent  forth  Johakites  Scores, 
•oniamcd  flrom  his  native  land  Ebioex A  (d.  A.  D. 
877),  who  settled  in  France,  and  became,  by  his  dia- 
lectic skill  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
«f  Keo-Platonism,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  philo- 
•ophlcalsectofthe /iealtMs.  The  story  of  his  cum- 
ing  to  England  on  Alfred's  Invitation  is  mora  than 
AmbtiUL 

(b)  The  earlieit  Anglo-Saxon  prase  writer  in 
I^atin  b  WlLTBED  (lived  A.  D.  GM-709),  Archbishop 
of  York  and  aposde  of  Sussex,  who  socceedcd,  after 
A  tronUed  Uf!?,  in  nniting  ttie  churches  of  the  Anglo- 
Bftxon  lungdoms.  His  worlts  are  lost;  but  he  de- 
•crres  mention  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  learn- 
ing at  Tack,  which  was  fostered  by  Bishop  Egbkbt 
(A.  D.  078-706),  and  produced  Bki>s  and  ALcnix, 
tlie  two  great  munes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Latin  iit- 


Tbe  eoom  of  Beds  (A.  D.  079-735),  snmamed 
'    Ihe  ''Ycnetable,"  Is  a  pCTfect  type  of  the  outward 
>    svpose  and  inteilectnal  activity  of  the  monastic  life, 
in  its  best  aspect   At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  placed 
onder  the  teaching  of  Benedict  Biscop,  in  the  mon- 
of  Wcarmooth ;  became  a  deacon  at  nine^ 
and  a  priesi  at  thirty.    Whether  he  visited 
Borne  is  nneesrtain.    He  only  left  his  monastery  on 
nre  visits  to  other  rriigious  houses;  and  his  dying 
moments  were  divided  between  religions  exercises 
and  dictating  the  last  sentences  of  a  work  which  he 
Ittst  lived  ta>  finish. 

IQs  works  embraeo  the  whole  compass  of  the 
leaming  of  Ids  age.  Numbering  no  less  tlwn  for^y- 
fve,  they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  Theo^ 
^gieatf  eooaittlng  chiefly  of  commentaries  on  the 
fcripturea,  pervaded  by  the  allegorical  method: 
SdttUiJIe  Tireaiites^  exhibiting  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edge  of  science,  fh>m  Fliny  to  his  own  time ;  Oram- 
muitieal  Work$,  wliich  display  much  leaming; 
with  some  eorrcot  but  lifUcss  Ls^n  poems ;  UiMt/r- 
fcwl  VompvtitimUt  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
•mong  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  History  of 
lUa  own  Monastery  and  the  Life  of  St.  Cutlibcrt 
deserve  mention ;  but  hb  great  work  is  the  Ecelen- 
(Brtieaf  MUMrp  ^  tkt  Jbtglo-SaxonB  bvm  Ihe'r  f 


first  settlement  in  England.  He  «aed  the  aid  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time  in  Mllcctingthc  dot  a* 
ments  and  traditions  of  the  variuos  kingdoms, 
which  he  relates  with  serapulons  fidelity  and  in  a 
very  pleasing  s^le.  The  liutont  was  translated 
into  Ani^o-Saxon  by  King  Alflred. 

Bede  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  literary  friendly 
as  Acca  and  others,  among  whom  the  most  distin« 
guished  was  EoosBT,  Archbishop  of  York  (about 
A.  D.  67^-706),  the  reformer  of  his  diooese,  and 
founder  of  the  splendid  library  already  mentioned. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  on  points  of  discipline,  and 
two  of  them,  the  OsVesnonols  and  Paatitemiidk^ 
were  published  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
St.  BoNirACS  ( Winfrid)^  a  native  of  Crediton  in 
Devonshire  (lived  about  A.  D.  680-735)  and  the 
apustle  of  Western  (Germany,  has  left  a  coUcctioa 
of  valuable  letters,  amounting  (with  those  addressed 
to  him)  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  eighth  century 
closes  with  the  great  name  of  ALOCUf  (about  A.  D. 
735-a(M^.  He  was  bom  at  Yorl^  and,  like  Bede, 
was  placed  in  a  convent  in  his  infiuKy.  Trained  la 
the  school  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  he  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  that  prelate's  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor, Albert,  on  whose  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric (A.  D.  700),  tlie  school  was  intrusted  to 
Alcidn,  Just  ordained  a  deacon.  Eanbald,  a  pupil 
of  Alcuin,  on  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric 
(A.  D.  7W),  sent  Alcuin  to  Rome,  and  this  mission 
caused  his  introduction  to  Charietnagne,  at  whose 
court  he  resided  with  magnificent  appointments  till 
A.  D.  7»0,  and  again  from  A.  D.  TOtt  to  his  death. 
His  works  were  commentaries,  dogmatic  and  prae* 
tical  treatises,  lives  of  saints,  and  several  very 
interesting  letters.  His  Latin  poenu  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  He  is  chiefly  important  in  the  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  as  another  example,  like 
that  of  Erigcna,  of  what  the  Continent  gained  from 
the  learning  of  these  islands.  The  name  of  ASGKB, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  (d.  A.  D.  010),  is  connected 
with  a  Latin  hhttory  of  King  Alfred,  of  very  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  The  renowned  Dukbtan  (A.  D. 
lUKJSB)  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Benedictine 
rule,  and  other  worluu  Of  his  contemporary  Oi>0 
(d.  961),  we  have  only  a  single  letter.  A  few  othef 
names  might  still  be  mentioned. 

III.  The  VEKNACITLAS  AMOLO-SAXON  FB081I 
Lttkbature  contains  few  but  great  names.  Above 
all  shines  that  of  KiNO  Alfbed  (A.  D.  »18-001), 
the  story  of  whose  early  training  and  life-long  self- 
discipline  needs  not  to  be  recounted  here.  His  early 
love  for  the  old  national  poetry,  the  growing  neglect 
of  Latin  even  by  the  priests,  and  the  eager  desire« 
of  which  he  himself  tells  us,  that  the  people  might 
ei^oy  the  treasures  of  learning  collected  in  Ihe 
churches  for  security  from  the  invaders,  urged  him 
to  the  culture  of  the  native  tongue  for  popular  In* 
straction.  WlUle  inviting  over  learned  men  to  re- 
pair the  decay  of  scholarship,  the  king  himself  set 
the  example  of  translating  existing  works  into  the 
vernacular.  Having  learned  Latin  only  late  in  life, 
he  did  not  disdain  the  help  of  scholars,  such  as 
Bishop  Asser,  in  clearing  up  granmiatical  difficul- 
ties, while  he  brouglit  to  the  work  untiring  industry, 
great  capacity  of  comprehending  the  author's  gen- 
eral meaning,  and  sound  judj^uent  upon  pointa 
needing  lU  istratlon.  IU«  moA  \\nvot\:>\)XVtuvv«\sM» 
tiona  were  thoae  of  BeAea  KeckstoilteQl  UmAotik 
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the  Amnmt  Biitonr  of  Oro«Iu«,  Bocthitu  de  Omao- 
lutitme  Pktkf>pkix,  and,  for  the  lue  of  the  clergy, 
the  VaMoraU  of  St.  Gregory.  According  to  WU- 
iiain  of  Malmesbuiy,  Alfred  had  commenced  an 
Anglo-Saxon  vovion  of  the  Paalmi  ihortljr  before 
bia  death.  Among  the  worka  fiUaely  attributed  to 
liim  are  Al/rtd**  Provertm,  a  translation  of  Aitop't 
J^ib!e$^  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Mttrtt  of 
Boftliiut.  Many  works  were  translatnd  by  the 
king's  order  or  afler  his  example;  for  instance) 
the  IHaloffmeM  qf  St,  Oregorif^  by  Weifted,  Bishop 
•f  Worcester.  The  new  intellectual  impolso,  given 
by  AllVed's  policy  of  calling  foreign  scholars  into 
the  realm,  which  was  followed  by  other  kings  down 
lo  the  eve  of  tlie  Conquest,  sustained  the  revival  of 
▲ngl>-Saxon  literature  in  ftill  activi^  for  M!me 
lime. 

The  great  light  of  the  tenth  century  was  Alfbio, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sumamed  Oramniaticus 
(d.  A.  D.  lOUC),  whose  opposition  to  Bomish  doc- 
trines called  attention  to  his  work,  and  so  gave  an 
Impulse  lo  Anglo-Saxon  studies  in  modem  times. 
liis  eighty  Uomiltes  arc  his  chief  work.  lie  also 
translated  the  Books  of  Muses,  and  wrote  other  tho- 
olugical  treatises.  As  a  grammarian  he  labored  to 
revive  tlie  neglected  study  of  Latin  by  bis  Latin 
Orammnr  (from  Donatus  and  Priscian),  his  Glo$- 
•Buy  and  titUoquium  (a  conversation  book).  He 
appears  as  a  scientific  writer  in  the  Manual  of  As- 
tntMomg,  if  it  is  rightly  assigned  to  him.  He  is 
oflcn  confounded  with  two  other  Aifrics,  the  name 
being  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There 
was  an  Alfric,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  (d.  A.  D.  DSH), 
and  an  Alfric,  sumamed  Boto,  Archbishop  of  York 
(d.  1051),  adevotcddisciplcoftlic  great  Alfric,  whose 
Grammar  and  Colloquium  he  republished,  besides 
writing  a  life  of  Buhop  Ethclwold  (A.  D.  U'JMM). 
In  the  elevfinth  century  we  need  only  mention 
M'ULFSTAN,  Archbishop  of  York  (d.  hOi),  the 
author  of  some  homilies. 

It  remains  to  notice  two  great  monuments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  literature,  the  Ckmmicle  and  the 
LawK  The  <$GUtMi  Ckrotuele  U  a  record  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  people,  compiled  at  first,  as  is  believed, 
for  AUVed.  by  Plegiuund,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  brought  it  down  to  A.  D.  89L.  Thence  it 
was  continued,  as  a  contemporary  record,  to  the 
end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  iu  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  breaks  off  abruptly  iu  the 
first  year  of  Ucnry  11.  (A.  D.  IIM).  "  It  is  a  dry 
chronological  record,  noting  in  the  same  lifeless 
tone  important  and  tifling  events  without  tlie 
■lightest  tinge  of  drai  iiiic  color,  of  critiL-ism  in 
weighing  evidence,  or  c!  judgment  iu  tlic  sclcctiun 
of  the  facts  narrated  "  (Marsh,  Origin  attd  iligtory 
tif  the  EHiflitk  Lfms-Mf^,  LecL  iii.  p.  100).  This 
want  of  historical  trlenX,  as  the  same  writer  obser\'cs, 
prevents  our  iearrJn^  from  it  much  of  our  ancestors' 
•ocial  life,  or  of  the  practical  woiking  of  their  in- 
•titutions. 

The  fragments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lawa  contain 
•omc  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Etlielbert,  King  of 
Kent,  reduced,  however,  to  the  language  of  a  later 
age.  Alfred,  who  began  the  work,  says  that,  with 
the  advice  of  his  ffitcut:  he  rejected  what  did  not 
plc:w!  hicj  but  nJd'.J  l.ttlc  of  his  own.  The  work 
was  thN-.  »U>nJtt'~xl  V)  nad  a(l.>ptcd  by  the  Wilan. 
liis  vhk^  ioLjwttn  in  thteui  Jalwn  were  ALaelsUiMi 


Ethelnd,  and  Cannle.    (See  Sdmid, 
AngclSaehtcH,  Sd  cd.  US&) 


B.— ANGLO-NORMAN  UTEBATURE. 
A.D.  IDOS-iasOL 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  both  •  dertiuctire  and 
a  reconstructive  influence  on  the  liteimture  «^  the 
countiy.  The  ordinance,  fbibidding  the  Saxoa 
clergy  to  aspire  to  any  eedcdastieal  dignity,  i 
fined  the  literary  activity  that  was  left  io  the  i 
asteries,  except  in  the  case  of  thoee  who  were  will> 
ing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  tliingiL 
The  Anglo-Saxon  learning  gradually  died  out  bj 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  its  chief  woric 
being  the  completion  of  the  Saxxm  CSkroaucJe  in  the 
monastery  of  Peterborough.  Tbe  chief  works  ol 
learning  were  composed  in  Latin ;  while  ftir  llgbiei 
compositions  the  English  adtqited  the  langoagc  oC 
their  conqueroia.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  Nonnane 
introduced  a  new  and  roost  potent  element  of  Inleif 
lectual  activi^.  The  fifty  years  preceding  the  Coo- 
quest  had  witnessed  a  great  revival  of  kamlng  oa 
the  Continent,  originating  ftom  tbe  Arabs,  who  bad 
themselves  become  imbued  with  the  Greek  learning 
of  the  conquered  East  Thus  the  revival  of  letters 
ill  the  eleventh  century,  like  the  brighter  revival  La 
the  fifteenth,  owed  its  source  to  the  aneient  Greeks  i 
but  with  this  great  difference:  while,  in  the  bitter 
case,  inspiration  was  drawn  frciM  the  great  poets 
and  orators,  the  Arabs  were  chiefly  aUractcd  by  the 
phj'sica],  logical,  and  metaphysical  works  of  tba 
school  of  Aristotle.  The  Aristotelian  logic  and 
spirit  of  sj'stematizing  were  eagerly  applied  to  tbc- 
olo^,  especially  in  France.  The  monasteries  of 
Caen  and  Bee,  in  Normandy,  became  distinguished 
seats  of  the  now  science;  and  in  them  were  trained 
Lankbano  and  A>B£LM,  the  first  great  lights  of 
Anglo-Nomian  learning.  Indeed  Aoselra  is  oAea 
regarded  as  tlie  founder  of  the  ScholoMtie  Pkilutopkf, 
which  was  the  fhilt  of  the  new  movement  But  be 
is  only  a  connecting  link.  The  old  method  of 
treating  theology,  followed  by  the  Fathers,  was 
based  on  the  foundation  of  flUth  in  tbe  dogroatie 
statements  of  Scripture.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
aspired  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  truth  by  • 
dialn  of  irrefragable  reasoning.  Anselm  only  ap- 
plied its  nietb<xl«  to  the  e»ta'ua»liiumc  of  separata 
doctrines;  while  AUELAU),  brealdng  awi^  frwm 
the  old  foundation  of  (kith,  which  Anselm  tacitly 
assumed,  made  the  same  methods  the  instruments 
of  scepticism,  lie  was  met  by  ST.  B£iiJiABi>,  who 
took  his  stand  upon  the  old  patristic  ground. 
"Scholasticism,"  says  Mr.  Arnold  {Eng.  Lit,  p.  W), 
"  made  a  false  start  in  the  school  of  Bee;  its  true 
commcucement  dates  a  little  later,  and  from  Paris.** 
Its  founder  was  Firrru  Lf)MBABn,  called  the 
•*  Maiitcr  of  the  Sentences,"  ftom  his  Fowr  Jiooi.-»  qf 
Sentencet^  published  in  A.  D.  1151.  Thus  the  same 
age  produced  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Fathers, 
and  Peter  Lombard,  the  first  of  the  S(*hoolmen.  In 
England  there  is  no  trace  of  the  new  learning  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  though  rlic  had  heJped  to  prepare 
for  it  by  sending  forth  such  men  as  Erigena  and 
Alcuin.  Erigena,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  had  employed  philosophical  methods  in 
religious  disrustiou;  but  he  was  a  Platonist;  the 
schoolmen  were  Aristotelians.  The  new  l«an  Ing 
not  onlj- eolcrcd iu  the  tiain  of  the  Cunq :i:or,tMl 
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bj  U«  pcnonal  InfliMnee.  WQUam, 
•Bd  iic«r^  all  hi«  meeeMora,  dovn  to  Henry  III.( 
wtra  thfcniselTes  vrll  cdttcatod.  and  patronixed  Ik- 
•ralyre  umI  ait.  The  diaplaocnMnt  of  the  Saxon 
blahopa  and  abboli  nana  to  have  arben  fivm  oon- 
tanpC  fbr  their  UUtaraey,  as  wcU  aa  from  political 
Molivw;  and  their  placaa  were  filled  by  the  moei 
laarpwi  of  the  Nomanccdesiaatica,  aa  Archbiabope 
Laaftanc  and  Anaelm,  HSKMAK,  Blabop  of  Salia- 
hoiy,  who  founded  a  great  libraiy,  OonrHET,  Prior 
«r  at  Svithin'a  at  Wincbeeler,  who  wrote  Latin 
eipigrama  in  tb«  a^fle  of  Martial,  and  QBorFBKT, 
an  eminent  acholar  from  the  Univcrdtjr  of  Paria, 
vbu  foiiaded  a  aeboot  at  Dnnttabia,  and  acted,  with 
hia  adkolara,  a  drama  of  hia  own  on  tlie  Lift  of  fit 
Nameroas  aawera  the  Saxon  monaa- 
no  leaa  than  Are  hundred  and  iftjr-aeven  new 
niigioaa  houaea  wera  founded,  from  the  Conqucat 
IB  the  reign  of  John.  All  of  tbcae,  aa  well  ai  the 
cnflMdraJa,  had  achoob  fbr  *hoae  deatined  to  the 
cimrdi,  and  general  achool«  were  founded  in  the 
InvHa  and  villagck.  The  twelfth  cr  tury  wOneaaed 
tha  foundation  of  oor  two  giW  Lniveraitiea;  but 
yMj  vere  at  Ant  r^ardcc  mther  aa  portals  to  the 
gontmeulal  Univeraitiea,  to  wliich  Engllafa  nibjccti 
in  great  numben,  eapecialiy  to  Paria, 
itli^fonnedoneof  tlwfour^natioaa."  Claa- 
iieal  learning  revived  at  the  Univeraltiea,  and  waa 
CTtmdfid  from  the  Latin  poeta  to  Greek  and  even 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  chielfy  by  the 
of  Boonrr  Gii(>8«kt£8te,  Biabop  of 
Lineoln.  About  the  aaroe  time,  the  invention  of 
tfM  art  of  making  paper  from  linen  raga  more  than 
■Mde  up  for  the  growing  lack  of  parchment,  and 
^va  a  new  mechanical  impulae  to  Uterature. 

Meanwhile,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  En^Iah 
InngMge  held  ita  ground  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, eauaed  the  ultimate  fruit  of  thcaa  movementa 
IB  be  ahowa  in  the  formation  of  a  tmly  Em^lak 
Btiwtuia  in  the  thirternth  and  fourteenth  oenturica. 
It  remaina  to  mention  the  elaaaea  of  literature 
md  the  chief  writers  of  the  period.  Literature 
being  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy  and 
tSbt  minatrelB,  nearly  all  the  proae  worka  were  in 
I^Uin,  and  th«  poetiy  In  Norman-French;  exclu- 
•ive,  however,  of  the  oootcmporaneoua  Somi-Saxun 
lUeratnre  (see  below,  C).  An  age  of  violence  and 
oppreasioo  permitted  but  little  popular  literature, 
in  the  proper  aanaa. 

L  aholo-Nobmah  aki)  ai«oix>-Saxoh  Lrr- 
■KATCBBIKLATUr.  — L  ThtoUtf/inm  €md  adioot- 
■Mau  — LAnntAHO  (bb  A.  D.  lUOS,  d.  A.  D.  IflSD) 
I  a  Lombard  of  Favia,  where,  after  studying  in 
Italian  ITaiversitiee,  he  practiaed  as  a  pleader, 
to  Normandy,  he  opened  a  school  at 
(A.  D.  JOBS  or  later),  which  became  a 
of  alesaat  Latiaity.  In  A.  D.  1043  he  aud- 
Aealy  joined  the  small  abb«y  of  Bee;  was  elected 
prior,  aad  opened  a  aehnol,  which  soon  surpassed 
thai  of  ATranches.  Be  soon  found  a  wider  Held  for 
kla  ambltfon  as  the  counsellor  of  Duke  William ; 
and  being  aent  by  him  on  a  miaalon  to  Rome,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  defbndlng  the  doctrine  of 
trmaaabstantiatlou,  against  Berengarius  of  Tours. 
In  A.  D.  lUU  (the  year  of  the  Conquest),  WiUiam 
htm  abbot  of  his  new  monastery  of  St. 
i  at  Oaen,  and  In  UVO  he  became  Archbishop 
if  Outasfbttiy,  iu  plaee  of  the  deposed  Saxon  prel- 
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ala  atigand.  Bis  reform  of  Iha  Anglo-Saxoa 
Church  and  severity  towards  ita  clergy  concern  aa 
here  Icaa  than  hia  invitations  to  learned  fordgnera 
whereby  he  founded  a  new  school  of  science  and 
literature  in  England.     Bis  great  work  waa  tha 

Trtaiim  mgaimtt  Bemparim  (written  A.  D.  1079 
or  1080) ;  he  also  wrote  Commentaries  oo  Scrip- 
ture, and  Letters.    Many  of  Lanftmnc's  works  art 
lust    Ambklm  (b.  A.  D.  1088,  d.  1100)  waa  alao  aa 
Italian,  of  Aosta.    His  eagcmeas  for  learning  led 
him  to  Bee,  where  he  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prloi^ 
and  afterwards  became  abbot  In  place  of  Heriuin 
(A.  O.  lOra).    Most  of  his  woriKS  were  composed 
here,  while  he  gained  the  highest  reputation  for 
piety,  >nd  taught  diligently.    On  hb  second  visit 
to  England,  in  A.  D.  1008,  the  voice  of  the  bishop* 
and  barons  forced  William  Boftis  to  appoint  bias 
as  the  aucoessor  of  Lanfranc,  who  had  been  dead 
four  years.    Anselm's  troubles  in  the  primacy  be- 
long to  history  rather  than  literature;  but  amidst 
them  aU  he  continued  to  write  and  teach.    It  Is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  his  many   wosks,  which 
are  leas  important  than  his  Influence  on  the  learn- 
ing of  his  age.     They  consist  of  theological  and 
dialectic  trcatiaea,   homilies,   devout  meditations, 
and  letters.    Hia  claims  to  a  share  in  the  Ilym- 
nology  of  the  church  are  doubtftd.    Besides  many 
diatiuguiahed  prelatea,  only  inftrior  in   fiune  to 
these  two,  aoroe  of  whom  are  mentioned  above,  wa 
may  name  two  writers  of  more  general  literatura, 
JOUM  OP  SAuauuBT  (died  Bishop  of  Chartrcs  la 
A.  D.  1182),  an  Engliahinan,  who  wrote  a  treatise  IM 
Jfmgis  Cia^ialiwm  et  ye$*ifriit  FkilotophoniM^  be- 
sides Latin  verses;  and  Pktxs  or  BiX)iB  (d.  after 
A.  D.  1108),  whose  letters  throw  much  light  on  tha 
characters  and  manners  of  his  time;  he  wrote  many 
other  works,  and  an  lnt«esting  poem  on  Richard'a 
misfortunes  in  Palestine.    The  E»gH-k  Sekoolmtm 
were  for  the  most  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but 
lived  chiefly  abroad.    Alkxamdkb  IIAI.X8,  "tha 
Irrefiagable  Doctor,"  a  native  of  Glouccatershire, 
was  the  teacher  of  St  Bonavcnture.    He  lived  and 
taught  abroad,  and  dk  d  at  Paris,  A.  D.  VM.    Jo- 
UANNX8   Dumb  Sootus,   "the  Subtle    Doctor,'* 
tail^t  i^^xTiMrd  anS"  Paris,  and  died  at  Bologna, 
A.  D.  laus.   William  op  Oct; am  (b.  A.  D.  lauo^ 
d.  A.  D.  1^7,  at  Munich), "  the  Invincible  Doctor," 
spent  most  of  hb  lift  at  the  court  of  the  U«nnan 
Emperor,  whose  cause  he  maintained  against  the 
Pope.    Thou^  the  pupil  of  the  great  Bealiat,  Dunj 
Sootus,  he  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  yond^ 
maUMtMf  who  held  that  our  abstract  kleas  are  merely 
general  expressions  of  thought  not  neccasarily  cor- 
responding to   real  exbtencea.    'At  Oxford,  tha 
Franciscan  ftiar,  Rogeb  Baoom  (about  A.  D.  1214- 
129S),  by  hb  devotion  to  physical  acienoe,  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  while  dimly  anticipat- 
ing some  of  the  great  inventtons  of  later  times, 
among  which  b  thought  to  have  been  that  of  gun- 
powder.   Hb  Oijm  Mqfvt  la  an  Inquiry  Into  "  tha 
root$  qfwMvm  ;  "  namely,  bnguage,  mathematics, 
optics,  and  experinientai   science.     Thst  he  had 
begun  to  cast  oflf  the  scholastic  trammels,  and  al- 
ready to  question  nature  In  the  spirit  of  his  great 
namesake,  Is  shown  by  hb  saying,  oa  a  disputed 
ftct  in  physiis,  "I  have  tried  it,  and  It  b not  the 
Ihct  but  the  very  reverse.** 

&   Latm  Gkromdet  oC  yaA  laai  WBte»vnMe| 
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history  had  a1re«47  t>M<*  eonimenced  before  th« 
ConqtMEit.  Their  writera  were  chorchiuen,  and 
mostly  of  the  Saxon  race;  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  confined  themselves  to  the  history  of 
England.  Passing  over  the  more  than  doobtful 
wurk  ascribed  to  iMGDLmus,  Abbot  of  Croyland 
(A.  D.  107^^1109),  and  iu  continuation  (to  A.  D. 
1118),  we  have  a  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
hj  William  op  Poitirus,  a  fbllower  of  the  Con- 
queror, extending  from  A.  D.  1035  to  A.  D.  10G7  { 
but  the  beginning  and  end  are  lost;  we  know  that  it 
c»niedowxtoA.D.  1070.  Flobekox  OF  WoBOSS- 
VKB  (d.  A.  D.  1L18)  compiled  a  chronicle  from  the 
Creation  to  the  year  of  his  death,  ehie^y  from  the 
Saxon  Chrouicle,  and  the  Chronology  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  a  German  monk.  £admjcb*8  (d.  A.  D. 
WH)  history  is  chiefly  a  monument  to  the  ftune  of 
Ansehn.  Obdesicus  Vitaub  (b.  A.  D.  1075,  near 
Shrewsbury,  d.  after  A.  D.  1143),  wrote  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Ilistory  in  thirteen  books,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  latter  year.  The  best  of  all  these  chroni- 
clers is  WiLUAYf  or  Malmeshubt  (about  A.  D. 
1140).  who  dedicated  hU  history  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  It  is  in  two 
parts;  the  Oesta  Begum  Amglmrwn^  In  five  books, 
from  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Uorsa  to  A.  D.  1120, 
and  tlio  Hiittoria  NortUa,  in  three  books,  down  to 
A.  D.  1142.  The  work  is  written  in  tlie  spirit  and 
manner  of  Bede.  He  also  wrote  a  L4fb  of  Wulfttan, 
a  history  of  the  English  Bishops,  and  other  works. 
His  contemporary,  Hknby  OP  Huntingdon  (d. 
after  A.  D.  1154),  also  a  worthy  follower  of  Bcdc, 
though  inferior  to  William,  wrote  a  Ilistory  of 
England,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Cesar  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  (A.  D.  1154).  To  the  eight 
books  of  the  history  he  added  his  other  works, 
fbmilug  four  more,  the  last  coniisting  of  his  Latin 
poems.  Geoppbey  op  Monmouth  (d.  A.  D. 
lift)  also  Inscribed  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
his  Huioria  BritiMnim,  which  professes  to  be  a 
traaslation  of  an  old  British  chronicle  brought  over 
from  Brittany  by  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Uxferd,  in 
nine  books:  it  relates  the  legendary  story  of  the 
British  kings,  from  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of 
iEneas,  to  the  death  of  Cadirallader,  son  of  Cad- 
trollo,  in  A.  D.  688.  The  lively  Wclshmam  keeps 
his  country's  triKlitions  free  from  those  rationaliz- 
lug  attempts,  which  "  spoil  a  good  poem,  without 
making  a  good  histor>' ; "  and  he  provided  for  the 
romance  writers  some  of  their  best  stories,  among 
Uie  rest,  that  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table.  His  work  was  abridged  by  Alpbkd 
or  ALUKEi)  OF  Bkvkblky,  and  continued  by 
CABAnoo  OP  Lancabvan  to  a.  D.  ILM.  The 
latter  work  is  only  known  In  a  Welsh  version, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Another 
learned  Welshman,  GiBAUiUS  CambB£?;8I8 
(Gerald  Barry,  b.  about  A.  D.  1140,  d.  A.  D.  12B), 
wrote  topographical  works  on  Wales  and  Ireland, 
an  account  of  his  own  life,  and  many  other  works, 
including  Latin  poems.  He  was  about  the  most 
rigorous  and  ver«atlle  author  of  his  time. 

AiT.RP.n  OP  RiKVAUX,  in  Yorkshire  (b.  A.  D. 
1109,  d.  A.  D.  1100),  has  left  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Dattle  of  the  Standard  (A.  D.  IL'S),  and 
teveral  theological  works.  ROOKB  DK  HOVEKKN 
(t.  e.  of  Howden,  in  Yorkshire)  continued  Bede's 
Bktoiytmn  A.D.  rJ9U>  A.D.  Uitt,  tian.wibiiig 


many  docnmente  of  great  historical  valoei  OboV* 
PBfiT  DB  ViNSAUP  wrote  an  Important  work  oa 
the  Crusade,  In  which  he  followed  Richard  Coenr 
de  Lion.  Matthew  Pabis  (a  monk  of  SC  Al« 
ban's)  wrote  his  celebrated  hittona  Mt^for,  finw 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
A.  D.  1250.  Much  of  it  consisU  of  open  plagiarisata 
from  the  droiitc/e,  or  Flora  Hittoriarmm,  of 
Ro«EB  DB  Wbnuotkb,  abo  a  monk  of  8t.  A^ 
ban's,  who  died  Prior  of  Belvoir,  May  6th,  A.  IX 
1X17.  This  work  extends  ftrom  the  Creation  to  tlM 
nineteenth  year  of  Henry  III.  (A.  D.  TOS^U  and  thi 
latter  part  Is  rvrj  valuable.  It  was  published  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  O.  Goxe,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society,  A  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1841-1844.  Another 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  William  Ribhanqkb,  goo- 
tinued  the  work  of  Mattliew  Paris,  probably  t6  the 
fifteenth  of  Edward  U.  (A.  D.  ISS),  but  the  latter 
part  of  his  book  is  lost.  NiOHOLAS  Tbitkt  wnM 
an  excellent  history,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  L 
(A.  D.  1135-U07),  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  T. 
Hog,  Loudon,  1845.  From  these  two  work*  wao 
compiled  the  Chronide  of  ift.  AUttm't^  which  la 
plagbirlzed  (like  Roger  of  Wendover  by  Matthew 
Paris)  in  the  NittoHa  AmgUeama  of  W  albimooam, 
published  by  Mr.  Riley,  1863.  Another  chronicler 
of  the  14th  century  is  Ralph  or  Ranitlph  HlUDXir, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Werburgh  at  (blester, 
where  he  died  at  a  great  age,  about  A.  D.  1370. 
His  Polyehronieim  was  a  universal  History  in 
seven  books.  Only  the  part  preceding  the  Nomiaa 
Conquest  was  printed  in  Gale's  Seriplorea  XV. 
(Oxon.  leOI,  fol.) ;  bnt  John  de  Trevisa's  English 
translation  of  the  whole  work,  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  was  printed  by  Caxton,  wh« 
added  an  eighth  book,  in  A.  D.  14SSL  Some  author- 
ities ascribe  to  Higdcn  the  Chater  MyMtriea^  per- 
fonned  in  A.  D.  1328.  The  Hittory  of  Samaam^ 
Atijot  of  Bury  Si.  Edmunds  (A.  D.  117^1202),  bj 
JooRUN  UP  BUAKELONii,  only  recently  diacov- 
ered,  has  ftiruishod  tlie  materials  for  Mr.  Carlyle'e 
vivid  picture  of  the  old  abbot  and  his  age  (i'ost  amd 
Prettnt,  1H4»). 

Besides  the  writings  of  these  chroniclers  (and  sev- 
eral ahnost  as  liuiiortaut  uiight  be  named),  wo  hava 
a  mass  of  public  rolls  and  registers,  beginning  with 
Dome$day  Book ;  but  these  oflleial  documents  hard- 
ly belong  to  literature. 

3.  The  frequent  resort  of  Englishmen  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Civil  Law,  which  excited  the  emulation  of  the  gnat 
masters  of  the  Conmion  Law,  and  so  produced, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twclflh  century,  the  first 
great  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England,  the  TV-ocfafne 
de  LeffQnu  et  OotuuetuilinibuM  Anglut,  by  the  chief 
}usticiary,  Ranulp  db  Guamvil  (d.  A.  D.  1190). 

4.  The  LetterM  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the 
age,  besides  the  value  of  tlieir  matter,  afford  many 
giK)d  specimens  of  Latin  composition.  Beginning 
with  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  the  series  eoracs  down 
to  Thomas  aBecket  and  Steimien  Langton; 
but  by  Ikr  the  most  valuable  for  their  matter,  and 
the  most  interesting  for  their  literary  exoellenoe, 
are  those  of  Jolin  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Bloia, 
which  reveal  to  us  much  both  of  the  political  and 
the  schoUistic  history  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  letters  of  Robebt  GBOBSETBan 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Luaid,  1881;  and  the  wodii 
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of  John  of  SaUijoiy  are  thoroughly  analyzed  In 
the  monograph  «  FDr.  Schaanchmldt,  Leipzig,  18C2. 
&.  Latin  I*oet$  y  was  cultiTated  as  an  dcgant  ac- 
•omplbhmcnt  by  the  men  of  learning,  aa  Lawrence 
«f  Dnrham,  Heury  of  Huntingdon,  John  of  Salii- 
biuy,  John  de  Hautcyillc,  and  othen.  But  a  more 
Skaiural,  though  irregular  achool  waa  fbnnrd  under 
the  infhwnce  of  the  minstrels,  the  application  of 
wfKMc  accentual  system  of  verse  to  Latin,  in  defiance 
t«f  quantity,  g*ve  rise  to  the  Letmim  Ytrm^  which 
vaa  uaed  Ibr  epigrams,  satires,  and  also  Ibr  the 
'  liymns  of  the  Church.  Tlie  term  Xeofua*  describes 
(  apcrifically  varses  rhymed  as  well  as  accentual ;  but 
both  fbrms  are  eommon.  Leonine  verse  was  natu- 
ralized in  Europe  Iqr  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  applied  to  hymnology  by  St.  Bernard,  Su 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Pope  Innocent  UL;  and 
cv*iy  one  is  &mlliar  with  some  of  the  finest  of 
these  hymns,  as  the  Dit»  Irm  and  StoboA  Mairr. 
<Hee  the  Utnimi  JBeeletUe,  Oxon.  U8M.  A  curious 
Instance  of  its  use  in  Euglaiid  is  ftimlshed  by  the 
epitaph  on  Bade,  the  first  line  of  which 

**  Contiaet  hscc  theca  Beds  venerabilis  ossa,** 

translbrmed  by  later  ingenuity  into 

*'  Cootinat  h«c  fiissa  Bedss  venerabilis  i 


A  fbrther  stage  of  license  is  seen  in  the  fHvoIous 
Macanmie  Poetry,  which  abounds  not  only  in 
Latin  words  of  the  strangest  funnation,  but  in  mix- 
lures  of  diAprent  languages,  as  in  the  fbUowing 
example,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englif>b,  belonging 
•o  the  early  pait  of  Edward  IL's  reign  (Marsh, 
^.217):-- 

**  Qmamt  honme  deit  parleir^  vidcat  qua  verba  lo- 
quatur, 
iSni  euvriU  arer^  ne  stulUor  invcniatnr. 
CiusLndo  quls  loquitur,  bnte  rcmuH  reste  tMeryimef 
Ileiisuui  patitur,  tuU  Imtel  00  *ktUi  he  wi/mte  ;  — 

•nd  so  on.  *'  This  conAision  of  tongues,"  adds  Mr. 
Marsh,  **led  veiy  naturally  to  the  corruption  of 
Ibem  all,  and  consequently  none  of  them  were 
written  or  spoken  as  correctiy  as  at  the  period  when 
tbqr  were  kept  distinct." 

But  the  Leonine,  as  indeed  also  the  regular  verse, 
was  chiefly  used  for  satire,  espeeialiy  by  tlte  secular 
deigy  and  by  laymen  agaiust  the  regular  clergy 
•nd  the  vices  of  the  age.    Here  is  one  example :  — 

**  Mille  annis  jam  peractis 
JS'ulla  fides  est  in  pactis ; 
3lel  in  on.  verba  lactic, 
Fd  in  eorde,  Craus  in  lactis.** 

a  waa  employed  also  fbr  all  manner  of  light  and 
^^opular  pieces.  The  earliest  known  writer  in  this 
gtylo  was  HlLABlga,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and 
probably  an  Englishman,  who  flourished  aliout 
A.  D.  1125.  A  mass  of  such  poetry,  probably  by 
larlouB  writers,  is  ascribed  to  Walteb  Mapkb,  or 
Mat,  ArchdeaeoD  of  Oxford  under  Henry  II., 
■nder  the  general  title  of  Cbt{Cettio  Oolue^  —  Golios 
being  &e  type  of  loose  livers,  especially  among  the 
clergy.  Map  also  wrote  In  regular  Latin  verse,  and 
fai  prose  De  Nvgi*  CuriaHmn,  He  was  an  author, 
loo,  in  Anglo-Norman  poetry  and  prose,  chiefly  on 
tiie  legends  of  Arthur.  Altogether  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  active  minds  of  the  age. 

The  regular  Latin  writers  were  up  in  arms  against 
Jbc  Leooiuea.  Okovybky  ViNH.vur,  already  no- 
ticed as  a  chronicler,  addressed  to  Pope  Innocent 
UL  •  refular  poem,  D$  A'ova  I'oetHaf  of  great 


merit,  and  containing  Interesting  rllnsions  to  eon* 
temporary  history.  His  OA-rrstralned  lament  ibf 
Richard's  death  is  satiriz«i  by  Chaucer  even  whik 
addressing  Iiiui  as 

**  O  Gaufride,  dear  malster  soveraln." 

One  of  tlie  la*t  and  best  examples  cf  the  rrgnlat 
Latin  poetry  is  the  work  of  JoSKi'iiCB  Imiams 
(Joseph  of  Exeter,  d.  about  A.  D.  li'lO)  Ue  jSello 
Trojamo,  which  was  so  popular  as  to  be  u<>4-d  in 
schools  with  tbi  claskic  pot^s.  He  alw  wn>tc  a 
Latiu  poem  entltlisd  Aotiocheis,  on  Kichanl'«  ex- 
pedition to  Palertiite.  But  Uie  whole  style  was 
dotinted  to  extinction  before  a  more  vigt>rous  rival 
t>*uu  the  Leouines  —  llie  vernacular  poetry  which 
sprang  up  in  imitation  of  tlie  French  minstrelsy  — 
aitd  it  had  almost  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the 
Uurtceuth  century. 

n.  The  Anulo-Norman  Fbxsioii  Liteba- 
TU&X  was,  as  already  ob«en-ed,  chiefly  in  poetry, 
and  Uie  production  of  lavmcn.  whether  the  pro- 
fessional minstrels,  or  knights  and  even  kings,  «ho 
deemed  it  a  gcntleniauiy  acconipliithment  to  sing  as 
well  as  act  tlie  deeds  of  chivalry.  KK'1IAU1>  Cccuu 
UK  Lion  (d.  A.  1>.  1109)  was  the  type  of  tlic  lai^r 
class;  and  the  style  he  cultivated  and  patroniiced 
was  that  of  the  Tt-oHbailon  (see  the  text).  Every 
one  knows  tlie  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  place 
of  his  captivity  by  his  teuton  with  thu  minatrvl 
Blondcl,  and  his  mrvmte  against  his  barons,  com- 
posed in  prison,  has  come  duwu  to  us  with  a  fvvr 
other  fragiuent*.*  (See  tlie  great  work  of  Kay-i 
nouard  on  Provencal  Poetry).  But  the  great  iiiaM 
of  tlie  poetry  which  tiic  Normans  brought  in  was 
that  of  tlie  Trouvetei.  It  may  be  arraiigcd  in  four 
classes:  —  (I.)  Jiomaucts,  relating  cliielty  to  tlu-w 
four  cycles  of  legcndit :  —  C'lutrlemayHe  and  Ats 
Faladint,  of  wlioin  tlie  Noniian  niinatrel  Tailiefcr 
is  said  to  have  sung  at  Hastings;  t  Arthur  antl  Ats 
Mnighti,  founded  on  the  legends  uf  Wales  and  Brit- 
tany; Ccntr  de  Lion,  his  expluitn  and  suft'ering*; 
and  Alejntuder  of  Mitcedon,  tlie  chief  poem  of  this 
cycle  (tlie  Alexandre'iM,  A.  D.  1184)  giving  itj*  name 
to  tlic /l/raam/ri/ie  rcz-se;  — v2.)  The  Fiibtiaux,  or 
Metrical  Tales  of  Heal  Life,  often  derived  from  tlie 
Eavt;  — (-H.)  Stitii-rn,  of  which  the  Ksopian  fubie 
wa<i  a  common  form,  as  in  that  tale  coniinoti  to 
Eurojie,  Reynard  the  /«i;  and  (4.)  The  Metiieal 
Chrotucles.  Of  these  la«t  a  mont  important  exam- 
ple is  the  Brut  tCAnglrtcrre  of  W'ace  (d.  stler 
A.  P.  1171),  who  also  wrote,  in  Frencli,  the  Rumnn 
de  Ran  (Romance  of  Hollo),  His  Biut,  borrowed 
Arom  Geofl°rey  of  Monmouth,  became  the  source  of 
the  Brvi  of  Layamou  (see  below).  Though  this 
French  poetry  is  of  great  importance  in  our  litera- 
ture, as  it  furnished  both  subjects  aiid  models!  fcr 
later  Englisli  poets,  there  are  few  of  its  writers 
whose  names  require  special  mention.  We  have 
religious  and  moral  poems  in  French  of  a  very 
early  date;  and  the  univerrally  accomplished  Rou- 
KBT  GBitBBKTKSTE,  Bii>hop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  in 
Uiis  as  well  as  other  styles.  GEOFtllEY  DK  Vll4- 
BACr  composed  metrical  (bronicles  in  Frciic-h  as 
well  as  Latin;  and  he  had  a  rival  in  Bekoit  db 

•  The  sfrrenfe  was  a  piece  fl)r  one  performer,  th« 
tenmm  a  duet  between  two. 

t  niere  is  a  question,  liowever.  whether  his  song 
waa  of  tlic  Paladin  Uolaud,  or  uf  fioiio,  the  fouudet 
of  <hc  Koruuux  Liuio. 
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8t.  MAOt  (fl.  A.  D.  1180),  author  of  the  Ramtmet 
*»/  TVof  and  Chronicle  of  the  DuLet  of  Xornumdif. 
OEOKruRY  Gaimab  (olxtut  A.  I).  1148)  wrote  a 
ChrvnicU  qf  the  Anoliy-Saxon  King:  TlIOOOUi 
wu  the  author  of  the  Roman  tie  Roland,  and  a 
Jtoman  tT Alexandre  it  a*cribed  to  TOitMAS  or 
Kkmt,  whoit  varioiMly  placed  In  the  twelfth  and 
futirteenth  centoriea.  The  Roman  de  la  Rote,  imi- 
tated  by  Chaucer,  if  the  eariiert  French  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Other  favorite  rouiancei 
were  Havtlok  the  Dnne,  the  €fei4  of  King  Horn, 
r  BevtM  of  Hampton,  and  Ouv  qf  Wanciek.  Most  of 
ttie  authon  of  these  works  were  native  Eiigliahincn, 
though  they  wrote  in  French,  which  had  become 
alm'>st  the  cole  vehicle  of  popular  literature. 

The  l*rote  Verti/m*  of  the  Romanout  in  Normrm 
Fi-eneh  were  written  diiefly  by  Engiuhmen.  The 
moet  important  wries  was  formed  by  those  of 
Arthur,  containing  the  Rotnan  de  St.  Oraai  (or 
JMif  C19)),  the  Roman  de  Merlin,  the  A'vm<m  de 
Lancelot,  the  Qmfte  dm  St.  Oraal,  and  the  Roman 
de  la  Mart  Arthtu;  with  a  sequel,  in  two  parts,  the 
Roman  de  Tristan  (or  Tristrcm).  The  chief  writer 
was  Walteb  Mapes  (already  mentioned);  but 
the  St.  Oraal,  Merlin,  and  second  part  of  THttan, 
were  by  Roukbt  dk  Babbow,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  TriMan  by  LUCK8  DB  Gast. 

A  digest  of  these  romances,  made  by  Sir  Thos. 
If  alory,  who  was  alive  under  Edward  IV.,  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  fh>m  the  last  black-letter 
edition  of  IdM,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Mart  d'Ar- 
tkmre.  The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  I/>ndon.  1858. 

Excepting  rome  versions  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
'  these  are  the  only  important  works  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man prose,  till  we  come  to  the  grand  Ckrvmiele  of 
SiBK  J  RAN  FBOI88ABT,  the  liveliest  picture  which 
an  imaginative  historian  ever  drew  of  events  wit- 
nessed fur  the  most  part  by  himself.  Froisaart  was 
bom  at  Valenciennea  about  A.  D.  1337,  but  his 
'  Chronicle  extends  over  the  whole  reigns  of  Edward 
m.  and  Richard  II.  (A.  D.  L<Q6-1400).  He  was 
also  a  great  poet,  and  on  his  last  visit  to  England 
(1000)  he  presented  liii  poetical  works  to  King 
BichaxdIL 

C  — SEMI-SAXON  LITERATURB. 
A.  D.  11A>-1:U0. 
The  end  of  the  S€ixon  Chronicle  marks  the  close 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  as  well  as  Liter- 
ature ;  for  the  chronicler  does  not  throw  down  his 
pen  before  he  has  begun  to  conftise  his  grammar 
and  to  corrupt  his  vocabulary  with  French  words. 
The  langiwge  dies  out  in  literature,  to  appear  again 
as  almost  a  new  creation,  the  basis  of  our  English, 
**  but  not  at  first  in  a  finished  form.  The  state  of 
transition  occupies  two  centuries,  fh)m  about  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  (IIM)  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  cf  £dw«rd  III.  (t'UU),  when  Chaucer  rose. 
Tlic  composiUons  of  this  age  can  hardly  be  divided 
by  any  clear  line  of  demarcation ;  but  the  first  of 
the  two  centuries,  to  the  middle  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  may  be  conveniently  assigned  to  the  Srmi- 
SojOH  period,  the  second  to  the  Old  Entgliah.  The 
writers  in  both  dialects  were  for  the  most  part 
translators  and  imitators  of  the  Norman  poets ;  and 
Iheir  works  may  be  amigncd  to  the  same  tour  heads. 
9!bere  axc^  howrrar,  a  few  mora  original  fragmenti. 


such  as  the  Somg  of  Qmide,  as  be  rowed  pMt  Ely, 
recorded  by  the  monk  of  Ely,  who  wrote  abuul 
A.  D.  IKXi;  the  I/vmn  of  8t.  GouRIO  (d.  A.  IX 
1170),  and  the  Prophecy,  said  by  various  chroni- 
clers to  have  been  set  up  at  Ikre  (A.  D.  118D).  Bi4 
three  chief  works  may  be  chosen  as  most  charadetw 
istic  of  the  language  of  the  Semi-Saxon  period. 

(L)  LatamOK'B  .firwl,  or  CAroMtcleo/ilWfaiif, of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  one  much  earlier  tliaa 
tlie  other.  The  tiUe  of  '*  the  En^ish  Enniua,**  for- 
merly  applied  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  may  now 
fairly  be  transfeired  to  Lajraroon.  He  tells  us  tlial 
he  was  a  priest  of  Emley,  near  Bedstone,  on  tiM 
Severn  (probably  Lower  Arieit),  and  that  he  eom- 
piled  his  work  partly  fhxn  a  book  in  Kngliik  hj 
St.  Bede,  which  can  only  mean  the  translation  of  tha 
Uittoria  Hechnaittica  ascribed  to  Alfted,  jMUtly 
from  one  in  Latin  by  St.  Albin  and  Austin,  and 
partly  from  one  made  by  a  Fremek  elerk,  name4 
Wace,  and  presented  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henrj 
n.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  followed  only  Beda 
in  the  story  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  English  slavei 
at  Rome ;  his  second  authority  appeara  to  be  but  • 
confused  reference  to  the  Latin  text  of  the  Hiatorik 
Ecclesiastica ;  and  his  work  was  really  founded 
upon  the  Brut  of  Wace,  already  noticed.  This  h» 
ampUfled  from  15,300  Unes  to  324i90,  partly  by  pam- 
plirasiug,  partly  by  inserting  speoi'hea  and  other 
compositions,  such  as  the  Dream  of  Arthur,  whidi 
show  much  imaginative  power,  and  partly  by  the 
addition  of  many  legends,  fh>m  Welsh  and  otlicr 
sources  not  used  by  Geoffrey  of  Mormioutli.  !!• 
makes  several  allusions  to  works  in  English  which 
are  now  lost  The  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
work,  usually  assigned  to  the  latter  years  of  llenrj 
XL,  should  probably  bo  brought  below  A.  D.  1300, 
alter  John's  accession.  The  style  of  the  work  bean 
witness  to  Nonnan  influence,  both  In  the  structure 
of  the  verse  and  tlie  manner  of  the  narrative,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected 
flrom  the  translator  of  a  French  original.  The 
earlier  text  has  not  fifty  words  of  French  origin; 
and  both  texts  only  about  ninety.  "  We  And  pre- 
served," says  Sir  F.  Madden,  "  in  many  paasagee 
of  Layamon's  poem  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  earlier 
Anglo-Saxon  writers.  No  one  can  mul  his  de^ 
scription  of  battles  without  being  reminded  of  the 
Ode  on  Athclstan's  rli-tory  at  Brunanburgh."  After 
noticing  resemblance  in  grammar  and  languages, 
he  adds,  "  A  foreign  scholar  and  poet  (Grundtvig), 
versed  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
literature,  has  found  Layamon's  beyond  oompv- 
ison  the  most  lofty  and  animated  in  its  style,  at 
every  moment  reminding  the  reader  of  the  splendid 
phraseology  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  It  nuiy  also  be 
added,  that  the  colloquial  character  of  much  of  tlie 
work  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  monument 
of  the  language,  since  it  serves  to  convey  to  us,  iu  all 
probability,  tlie  current  speech  of  the  writer's  time." 
{Preface,  pp.  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  His  verse  also  retaina 
the  alliterative  structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
mingled  with  the  rhyming  couplets  of  the  French 
the  former  predominating.  Besides  alUteratitm^ 
which  consists  In  the  sameness  of  mitial  consoiiauts, 
Layamon  uses  the  kindred  device  of  a«M>n«itre, 
that  is,  the  concurrence  of  syllables  containing  the 
same  voweL  The  rhyming  couplets  are  founic^ 
(as   Dr.    Quest   has   shown,  BiHory  qf  EmgUak 
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ToL  fi.,  pik  114  ML)  obOm  Atig|o-8«R» 
fhythins  of  four,  five,  tiz,  or  aeven  aceeata,  thoM 
«r  At*  Mid  rix  Mng  the  bmmI  frequent.  TIm  Im- 
yortaot  bcuiBgurLajamon'i  tUalect  on  the  hiflory 
aT  the  fonnedon  of  the  EnglMi  Ungoage  b  Aalijr 
diariiwwl  bj  Sir  F.  Madden  {Pr^aer^  pp.  zxr.- 
zxtUL),  who  eonehktee  that  **  the  dialeete  of  the 
wcatcni,  nvrthcm,  and  midlaBd  cotiatiee  eontrib- 
■tod  together  to  Ibim  the  language  of  the  twelffii 
■sd  thtrtecndi  eentnriea.  and  consequently  to  laj 
tike  foundation  of  niodem  English.  To  the  hktor- 
leal  stodent  the  wwk  b  Important  as  the  last  and 
ftiUcst  fonn  of  the  old  Cdtie  traditions  concerning 
eviy  British  history.  (Xoyomeii's  BnO^  ««.,  wHk 
m  FMerai  IWiiwfartew,  Fotet^  amd  a  OrmmmatlemI 
gfa— ry.  By  Sir  Fiederick  Madden,  K.  H.  Pub- 
Usbed  by  the  See.  of  Ant.,  3  vols.,  1847.) 

ft.)  Th9  Amertn  Riwh  (the  Bole  of  Feonale 
AiM^ritee,  i.  e.  A'eas)  a  code  of  monastic  precepts, 
4imwB  up  in  prose  by  an  unknown  author,  about 
the  end  of  the  twdith  centuiy  or  beginning  of  the 
ihirtcei^  and  edited  for  tlie  Camden  Society  \tf 
tte  Bev.  James  Morton,  1868,  Is  also  most  raluable 
ftir  the  history  of  our  language.  Its  proportion  of 
Fl«nch  words  Is  about  four  times  tiiat  of  Layamon  i 
Ae  En^ish  is  rude  and  tiie  spelling  uncouth. 

(3.)  The  OrmtOmm  is  so  called  by  its  author  after 
hie  own  name,  Om  or  Oucnv.  It  was  a  series  of 
bomilies  In  verse  on  the  Iiessons  from  the  New 
Testament  \n  the  Church  SmvIcc,  on  an  Immense 
•eale.  The  extant  portion  contains  neariy  UMBO 
Hues  (or  rather  couplets)  of  fifteen  syllables,  only 
differing  from  tlie  ** common  service  metre"  by 
•ndlng  wtti  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  entirdly 
free  from  ttie  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration.  Apart 
from  the  pecellar  system  of  spelling,  to  which  the 
idws  great  importance,  and  which  de- 
I  stwly.  Its  language  differs  flur  less  than  Lay»- 
naon's  from  the  Eni^lsh  of  Uie  present  day.  Written 
in  the  east  or  north-east  (perhaps  near  Petoborough) 
tfw  drmulum  occupies  in  the  Angtian  literature  a 
place  answering  to  that  of  the  Brmt  In  the  Saxon; 
and  it  tends  to  i»ove  that  the  fmmer  dialect  was 
tiie  flnt  to  throw  off  the  old  inflections.  The  work 
only  exists  in  one  MS.  (in  the  Bodleian  Library), 
vhieh  is  thought  to  be  the  autograph;  its  hand- 
writing. Ink,  and  material,  seem  to  assign  it  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  the  regular  rh3rthm  ef  the 
Terse,  however,  lead  some  to  place  it  decidedly 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tiierefore  in  the  (Hd  Bngtitk  period. 

The  vrrriflcation  seems  to  be  modelled  on  the 
eontemporary  latin  poetry.  The  language  has  a 
•mall  admixture  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  words,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Norman  French.  "  I  am  much 
diqMMcd  to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Marsh  <  Origin  one/ 
Mulorwt  Ire.,  p.  179),  "that  the  spelling  of  tite 
Ormnlum  eonstitntes  as  fkithftil  a  representation  of 
the  oral  English  of  Its  time  as  any  one  work  could 
be  at  a  period  of  great  confusion  of  speech."  The 
work  has  been  edited  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by 
B.  M.  White,  D.  D.,  8  vols.,  Oxf.  1852. 

Other  works  in  Semi-Saxon  tiuit  have  been 
printed  are  the  HomUn  of  Si.  Rdnmmt,  in  Thorpe's 
Jmaketa^  the  Betttarg  and  rrovtrtrntaltely  ascribed 
Id  lUng  Alfivd,  In  the  ReKquue  jtmtitpue,  the  Ad' 
1 4^  «Ac  5Dtil<o  (As  jBet/y,  printed  by  Sir  Thomas 


FbnUpps  In  isn,  and  lepi toted  by  Mr.  ttager,  h 
IStf;  and  tlM  Letmd  tff  SL  (Mtkanify  edited  by 
Mr.  Morton  for  Uie  Abbotsfoid  aub,  in  IML 
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A.  D.  la^-iaoo. 

By  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Beary  m.  the  las* 
guage  ilnaUy  lost  those  inflectional  and  otiier  p^u- 
liarities  which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  troOk 
the  En^ish]  bat  It  retains  arehalsnw  whIcL  siif* 
fldently  distinguish  it  from  tite  language  of  Ih0 
present  day  to  justify  the  titie  of  Olrf  Ai9<js(k. 

Some  regard  tike  sliort  >roclaraation  of  Henrf 
m..  in  A.  D.  UBS,  as  the  eariiest  monument  of  014 
English,  while  others  consider  It  as  Semi-Saxon. 
It  te  printed  and  ftiUy  discussed  by  Marsh  (Origim 
aNrfy/iMi>rv,4re.,pp.im,foll.).  The  5vt>es  Psa/fe^  ' 
stands  also  on  the  Hue  dividing  the  two  periods, 
bdng  probably  not  later  than  A.  D.  1280l 

Among  the  chief  literary  works  of  thb  period  II 
tiie  metrical  Cftrenjcls  of  BOBKKT  or  GloucsS- 
TKK,  ftxmi  the  legendary  age  of  Brutus  to  the  eloet 
ofHenryIII.'s  reign.  The  latter  part,  at  aU  events, 
must  have  been  written  after  A.  D.  197.  The  ear- 
lier part  closely  follows  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  | 
but  the  old  prose  chronicler  b  more  truly  poetical 
than  hb  metrical  Imitator.  The  verse  b  the  long 
line  (or  couplet)  of  ftmrteen  syllables,  divisible  into 
eight  and  six;  lb  movement  b  rough  and  inhar- 
monious. The  CAroaMs  was  printed  fkt>m  incor- 
rect MSS..  by  Heame,  8  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon.,  1784 ;  and 
thb  edition  was  reprinted  In  London,  1810.  Short 
works  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Jkartwrdom 
4^f  nomas  A  Beetet  and  the  Life  nf  SL  Brandtm, 
were  printed  by  the  Percy  Society  In  1S45.  A  col- 
lection of  Lives  of  the  Saints  b  also  attributed  to 
thb  author,  whose  works,  though  of  snudl  literary 
merit,  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
progress  of  the  English  language. 

On  a  stUl  larger  scale  b  the  metrical  chronicle  of 

BOBKBT  MAMNYNQ,  or  lUlBEBT  OW  BSUNNK,  the 

last  considerable  work  of  the  Old  Engibh  period. 
It  b  In  two  parts.  The  first,  translated  from  the 
Brmi  of  Wace,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Cadwallader ; 
the  second,  fh)m  the  Anglo-Norman  of  Peter  de 
Langtoft,  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  L 
(.\.  D.  1307).  The  second  part  only  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  editions  of  Robert  of  Gk>ucc*tcr 
laeutioned  above.  The  work  b  evidentiy  an  imita- 
tion of  Hubert's,  and  of  about  equal  literary  merit. 
The  bnguage  b  a  step  nearer  to  modem  Englisb, 
the  most  important  changes  being  the  use  of  i  for 
th  in  tlic  third  person  singular,  and  tiie  introduction 
of  nearly  the  present  forms  of  the  feminine  petwoal 
pronoun.  The  verse  b  smoother  than  that  of  Rob- 
ert of  Glouce^r.  The  first  part  is  in  the  eight- 
syllable  line  of  Wace;  the  second  b  partly  in  tha 
same  metre,  and  partiy  In  the  Alexandrine,  tha 
heroic  measure  of  the  age. 

Far  more  interesting  in  themselves  are  the  popular 
poems  of  this  age,  translated  or  imitated  for  the 
most  part  from  the  French,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  classes  of  J{omanee$^  FtMiamx,  and  Xntiretu 
But  there  are  some  ballads  and  songs  of  genuine 
native  origin,  as  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Such  are  the  story  of  the  Norfolk 
poasant-boy,  Ift7/jf  Oriet:  the  song  beginning 
"  SuaMT  la  i-cuiuen  Viit""  titta  oVtesH  Vk  ^\)2tiei^  ^^ 
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BOtei  •■•  added,  ud  xutaxj  of  Um  pleeet  (indodlDg 
fwlitkal  telkuls)  printed  by  Warttm,  Ftercj,  Bitoon, 
and  Wright. 

One  of  the  moil  pleating  of  theee  poenu  li  the 
Ovi  tmd  Niifktimgalt,  a  diapute  bctvrean  the  two 
bfnifl  about  their  powen  of  long,  eoniliting  of 
•bout  1800  veraei  in  rhymed  octoi^llabk  metre. 

The  satirical  poem,  called  the  Lamd  qf  Cbelaamie, 
which  Wazton  placed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
ic  at  leaat  ai  late  aa  A.  D.  1300,  and  ia  clearly  traced 
to  a  French  originaL  It  is  aomewhat  doubtftdly 
•■crlbed,  with  other  ooenu,  to  MiciiAXi.  OF  Kii«- 
DASK,  the  flrat  Iriahnian  who  wrote  versea  in  Eng- 
liah.  It  ia  a  aatire  upon  the  monka.  That  the 
Jtettieal  Bomaneet  should  have  been  tranalaled 
from  the  French,  ia  a  natural  result  of  the  fkct,  that 
French  waa  the  language  of  popular  literature  for 
•orae  genemtiona  after  the  Conqueat  Many  of  the 
legenda  were,  indeed,  British  and  Anglo-Saxon; 
but  thia  may  be  accounted  Ibr  by  the  affinity  of  the 
Britona  and  Axmoricana,  and  the  close  connection 
between  the  Norman  and  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  TVtmviras  should 
have  missed  many  of  these  legends.  Their  poetry 
at  first  amused  the  leisure  and  enlivened  the  ban- 
quets of  the  conquerors;  but,  as  the  two  races 
became  one,  and  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  died 
out,  they  began  to  be  translated  into  the  new- 
fbrmed  language  of  the  English  people.  The  most 
popular  of  these,  such  as  havdok,  Sir  TriMtrtun, 
Sir  Oawainct  Kyug  liorit,  King  Aluawnder^  and 
Hiehard  Ccntr  de  LUm,  may  be  referred  to  the 
beginning  of  Edward  L's  reign.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  poems  by  unknown  authors, 
far  too  numerous  to  mention,  down  to  and  consid- 
erably below  the  age  of  Chaucer,  many  of  which 
are  printed  in  the  collections  mentioned  below. 
The  change,  by  which  these  English  Melrioal 
■upciseded  the  Fi«nch  Ofrisiaab,inair  ba 


I'cftiied  to  the  IbuitMuth  ccotuiy*  Tn  the  MIerath 
their  popularity,  besides  being  divided  with  tha 
prose  romances,  yielded,  at  least  among  the  educated 
classes,  to  the  regular  poetry  of  Chaucer  and  hit 
schoolt  but  they  only  ceased  to  be  generally  writtaa 
after  the  banning  of  the  slsrteentli.  It  was  not  tU 
three  hundred  years  later  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  r»* 
vived  the  taste  for  a  kind  of  poetry,  similar  in  form, 
bat  appealing  to  very  dillerent  sentiments.  Among 
the  Minor  Poema^  other  than  Bomanoes,  are  many 
imitations  of  the  French  FlabMamx^  or  Tales  oC 
Common  Lift.  The  Satim^  both  politlfal  and 
ecclesiastical,  imdoubtedly  helped  the  progreaa  of 
(keedom  under  Heniy  Ifl.  and  his  euceessora,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Wicklille,  if  they  ^  w* 
rather  exhibit  a  stale  of  popular  feeling  denaaadiag 
such  a  teacher. 

The  chief  authorities  fbr  these  fbar  periods  are 
Wrif^t,  Biograpkia  Briltmniea  LiUraritu  VoL  L 
The  Angi9~Saxom  Period^  Lund.  1842;  VoL  IL 
7%e  Anglth-Norman  Period,  Lond.  ISM;  Percy, 
Relique$  «/ AneiaU  Rnqlifk  Poetnr,  first  p«ibliriied 
in  1766;  Wazton,  Nittorv  qfKnglitk  Poetrp^  177i, 
edited  by  Price,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.  IMO;  Tyt- 
whitt,  Ckaucer'B  Canterimnf  7'ale^  with  Prellmiua- 
ry  Essays,  1775;  Piukerton,  SeottiA  Poemt^  8  vols. 
1782;  Herbert,  Robert  the  Devpfh^  1708;  Bitson, 
AaeieHt  Sttntfi't  and  other  collections ;  Ellis,  George, 
Sp«cimem»  nf  Earlif  Engliih  Metrical  Jtomamee$f 
8  vols.  8vo.  1805;  Wright,  PolUical  Somgt  <^f  Bmg~ 
load  from  John  to  Edward  II.,  1830;  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Boxburghe  Club,  the  Banna^me, 
Maitland,  Abbotsford,  and  Camden  Societies,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ac;  Chambers,  Cvdoittedim 
Hf  Emglidk  Literaivrt ;  Craik,  Itistor^  of  EmgUrik 
LUeratmrt  ami  the  Kutflith  Langmage,  2  vols.,  1861 1 
Harsh,  Orig'^  arnd  Mirtori  ^f  ikt  MmgUa^i  L.m^ 
tfUJ0s,18fiS. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AGE  OF  CHAUCER.     A.  D.  1350— A.  D.  1400. 

I  1.  The  fourteenth  century  a  great  period  of  trannitinn  —  Chaucer,  the  t}'pe  of 
his  age.  §  2.  His  literary  predecessors,  especially  Gower.  §  3.  Influence  of 
WicLUFFS.  {4.  Chaucer:  bis  personal  history,  character,  and  appearance. 
j  5.  Twc  periods  in  his  literary  career,  corresponding,  to  the  Romantic  and 
Renaissance  tendencies.  The  religious  element:  his  relations  to  Wicliffe. 
{  6.  Critical  survey  of  his  works.  Of  the  Romantic  type  :  —  (i.)  Romaunt  of 
the  Rote;  (ii.)  Court  of  Love;  (iii.)  Assembly  of  Fowls ;  (iv.)  Cuckovo  and 
Nightimfole ;  (v.)  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  (vi.)  Chaucer*s  Dream  ;  (vii.)  Hoke 
of  the  Duehesse ;  (viii.)  House  of  Fame,  Of  the  Renaissance  type  :  (ix.)  The 
Legende  of  Good  Women  ;  (x.)  Troilus  and  Cresseide.  $  7.  The  Canterbuut 
Tales;  the  Prologue  and  Portrait  Gallery.  §8.  Plan  incomplete.  The 
existing  Tales ;  their  arrangement,  metrical  forms,  and  sources.  §  9.  Critical 
examination  of  the  chief  Talcs,  in  their  two  classes,  serious  nnd  humorous. 
The  two  prose  Tales.    §  10.  Chaucer's  services  to  the  English  language. 

§  1.  The  fourteenth  centurj  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  point  of  contact  between  two 
widely-differing  eras  in  the  social,  religious,  and  political  annals  of  our 
race;  the  slack  water  between  the  ebb  of  Feudalism  and  Chivalry,  and 
the  "  young  flood  "  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the  great  Protestant ' 
Reformation.  As  in  the  long  bright  nights  of  the  Arctic  summer,  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  redness  of  the 
dawning,  so  do  the  last  brilliant  splendors  of  the  feudal  institutions 
and  the  chivalric  literature  transfuse  themselves,  at  this  momentous 
period,  into  the  glories  of  that  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
given  birth  to  modern  art,  letters,  and  science.  Of  this  great  transform- 
ation the  personal  career,  no  less  than  the  works,  of  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish poet,  Chaucer,  will  furnish  us  with  the  most  exact  type  and  expres- 
sion ;  for,  like  all  men  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  he  at  once  followed 
and  directed  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  is  himself  the 
•*  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  **  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Dante  is  not 
more  emphatically  the  representative  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  ideas  of  Italy,  than  Chaucer  of  English  literature.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  epitome  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  a  time  when  chivalry, 
about  to  perish  forever  as  a  political  institution,  was  giving  forth  its 
last  and  most  dazzling  rays,  **  and,  like  the  sun,  looked  larger  at  its 
setting;  **  when  the  magnificent  court  of  Edward  III.  had  carried  the 
splendor  of  that  system  to  the  height  of  its  development;  and  when  the 
victories  of  Sluys,  of  Crccy,  and  Poitiers,  by  exciting  the  national  pride, 
tended  to  consummate  the  fusion  into  one  vigorous  nationality  of  the 
two  elements  which  formed  the  English  people  and  the  English  lai;. 
guage.     It  was  these  triumphs  that  gave  to  the  English  character  ii. 
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peculiar  insularity;  and  made  the  Englishman,  whether  knight  or 
/coman,  regard  himself  as  the  member  of  a  separate  and  superior  ra<:e, 
enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  liberty  and  a  more  solid  material  welfare 
than  existed  among  the  neighboring  continental  monarchies.  The 
literature,  too,  abundant  in  quantity,  if  not  remarkable  for  much  origi- 
nality of  form,  was  rapidly  taking  a  purely  English  tone ;  the  rhyniing 
chronicles  and  legendary  romances  were  either  translated  into,  or 
originally  composed  in,  the  vernacular  language. 

§  2«  Thus,  among  the  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  the  literary  stars 
that  heralded  the  splendid  dawning  of  our  national  poetry,  Richard 
Rolle,  Laurence  Minot,  and  the  remarkable  satirist  Langlande  in  South 
Britain,  ar.i  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  and  Blind  Harry  in  Scotland,  all  show 
evident  tr...ces  of  a  purely  English  spirit.*    The  immediate  poetical 

,  predecessor  of  Chaucer,  however,  was  undeniably  Gower,  whose 
interminable  productions,  half  moral,  half  narrative,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  day,  though  they 
certainly  will  terrify  a  modern  reader  by  their  tiresome  monotony  and 
the  absence  of  originality,  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  infant 

/  literature,  by  giving  regularity,  polish,  and  harmony  to  the  language. 
Indeed,  the  style  and  diction  of  Gower  is  surprisingly  free  from  difficult 
and  obsolete  expressions ;  his  versification  is  extremely  regular,  and  he 
runs  on  in  a  full  and  flowing,  if  commonplace  and  unpoetical,  stream 
of  disquisition.  It  is  very  curious,  as  an  example  of  the  contemporary 
existence  of  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the  vernacular  literature  at  this 
period  in  England,  that  the  three  parts  of  Gower*s  immense  work 
should  have  been  composed  in  three  different  languages :  the  Vox  Cla» 
mantis  in  Latin,  the  Speculum  Meditantis  in  Norman-French,  and  the 
Cou/cssio  A  man  lis  in  English.f 

§  3.  In  endeavoring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  situation  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  must  by  no  means  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  vast  influence  exerted  by  the  preaching  of  WiclifTe,  and 
the  mortal  blow  struck  by  him  against  the  foundations  of  Catholic 
supremacy  in  England.  This,  together  with  the  general  hostility 
excited  by  the  intolerable  corruptions  of  the  monastic  orders,  which 
had  gradually  invaded  the  rights,  the  functions,  and  the  possessions  of 
the  far  more  practically-useful  working  or  parochial  clergy,  still  further 
intensified  that  inquiring  spirit  which  prompted  the  people  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
Sec,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  ultimate  rejection  of  the  Papal  yoke. 
Much  influence  must  also  be  attributed  to  Wiclilfe's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  tl  e  English  language,  and  to  the  gradual  employment  of  that 
idiom  in  the  »ervices  of  the  church,  towards  the  perfecting  and  regu- 
lating of  the  English  language;  an  influence  similar  in  kind  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  language  by  Luther's  version  of  the  same 
holy  book,  though,  perhaps,  less  powerful  in  degree ;  fo.*  in  the  latter  case 

♦  For  an  account  of  Chaucer's  predecessors,  see  Notes  and  Illastrations  (A), 
t  For  a  fuller  account  of  Qowcr,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 
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the  reading  class  in  Germany  must  ha\  s  been  more  numerous  than  in 
the  England  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

f  4.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  in  1338.  and  his  long  and  active 
life  extended  till  the  25th  of  October,  1400.  Consequently  the  poet's 
career  almost  coincides,  in  its  commencement,  with  the  splendid  admire 
istration  of  Edward  III. ;  and  comprehends  also  the  short  and  disastrous 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  whose  assassination  preceded  the  poet's  death  by 
only  a  few  months.  In  the  brilliant  court  of  Edward,  in  the  gay  and 
fantastic  tourney,  as  well  as  in  the  sterner  contests  of  actual  warfaie, 
the  poet  appears  to  have  played  no  insignificant  part.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sprung  of  wealthy,  though  not  illustrious  parentage,  and 
must  have  been  of  gentle  blood ;  his  surname,  which  is  the  French 
CAaussierj  evidently  pointing  at  a  continental  —  at  that  period  equiv- 
alent, in  a  certain  degree,  to  an  aristocratic  —  origin.  Besides  this,  we 
have  distinct  proof,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  **  armed  a 
knight"  (which  is  shown  by  his  evidence  in  the  disputed  cause  of  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  arms),  but  also  in  the  honorable  posts  which  he 
held,  that  Chaucer  must  have  belonged  to  the  higher  sphere  of  society. 
His  marriage,  too,  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  a  lady  of  Poitevin  birth, 
the  daughter  of  a  knight,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  in  attendance 
upon  Queen  Philippa,  would  still  further  tend  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. 

Though  but  little  credit  is  due  to  the  details  set  forth  in  the  ordinary 
biographies  of  the  poet,  I  will  condense  into  a  rapid  sketch  "such  as  arc 
best  established ;  for  every  trait  is  interesting  that  helps  us  to  realize 
the  individual  existence  of  so  illustrious  a  man. 

The  inscription  upon  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  still 
exists,  though  the  recumbent  Gothic  statuefof  the  poet,  originally  a 
portrait,  has  become  unhappily  so  defaced  that  even  the  details  of  the 
dress  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  fixes  the  period  of  his  biith  in 
1328,  and  that  of  his  death  in  1400.  This  tomb,  however,  was  not 
erected  till  1556,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brigham,  probably  an  admirer  of  his 
genius.  Chaucer  calls  himself  a  Londenois  or  Londoner  in  the  Testa' 
meni  of  Love,  In  his  Court  of  Love  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the 
name  and  character  of  **  Philogenet  —  of  Cambridge^  Clerk ;  "  but  this 
hardly  proves  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Accordint;  to  an 
authentic  record,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1359  by  the  French  at  the 
siege  of  Rhctiersyand  being  ransomed,  according  to  the  custom  of  tliose 
times,  was  enabled  to  return  to  England,  in  1360. 

His  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  which  took  place  in  1367,  may 
have  brought  him  more  under  the  notice  of  the  court:  for  in  1367  we 
find  him  named  one  of  the  **  valets  of  the  king's  chamber,"  and  writs 
are  addressed  to  him  under  the  then  honorable  designation  ^*  dilcclus 
▼alettus  noster."  His  official  car»2r  appears  to  have  been  active  and 
even  distinguished  :  he  enjoyed  during  a  long  period  various  profitable 
offices  connected  with  the  customs,  having  been  comptroller  of  the 

•  For  an  account  of  Wicliffe  and  his  school,  see  Noirs  audl\\>M.Xx^^Q'^  V^^* 
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important  revenue  arising  from  the  large  importation  of  Bordeaux  and 
Gascon  wines  into  the  port  of  London;  and  he  seems  also  to  have 
been  occasionally  employed  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  Thus,  he  wa^ 
(  joined  with  two  citizens  of  Genoa  in  a  commission  to  Italy  in  1373,  on 
which  occasion  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pslrarch,  then  the  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  Europe.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  whose  sister, 
Catherine  Swynford,  was  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  partly  perhaps  from  sharing  in  some  of  the  political 
and  religious  opinions  of  that  powerful  prince,  Chaucer  was  identified 
( to  a  considerable  degree  both  with  the  household  and  party  of  the 
!  duke  of  Lancaster;  and  the  death  of  the  duchess  Blanche  in  1369  is 
believed  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  Boke  of  ike 
Duckesse,  and  the  Complayntc  of  the  Blacke  Knyght,  One  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  representative  for 
Kent  in  the  parliament  of  1386,  which  was  dissolved  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  year  1382  was  the  signal  for  a  great  and  unfavorable  change  ip. 
the  poet's  fortunes.  In  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  city  of  London,  on  occasion  of 
the  re-election  of  John  of  Northampton  to  the  mayoralty,  Chaucer  fell 
into  disgrace  and  difficulty,  and  was  exposed  to  serious  persecution, 
.  and  even  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  attained 
'  his  liberation  only  on  condition  of  accusing  and  denouncing  his  asso- 
ciates. This  imprisonment  lasted  three  years;  and  in  addition  to 
heavy  fines  and  the  loss  of  his  offices,  the  poet  underwent  a  severe 
domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1387.  The  catastrophe 
in  his  affairs  to  which  |re  have  alluded  was,  however,  followed  by  a 
partial  restoration  to  favor;  for  in  1390  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  king's  works,  which  he  held  for  only  about  a  year ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
must  have  been,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  proportionable  to  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  state  and  in  society,  his  last  days  were 
more  or  less  clouded  by  embarrassment.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  abandon  the  supposition,  founded  on  insufficient  evidence, 
of  his  having  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  Donnington 
Castle.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  close  of  his  career  was  passed  at 
Woodstock,  where  a  house  was  long  shown  as  having  been  the  poet's 
residence.  His  death  took  place  at  Westminster,  and  the  house  in 
wi'ich  this  event  occurred  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for 
tlie  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

If  we  may  judge  from  an  ancient  and  probably  authentic  portrait 
of  Chaucer,  attributed  to  his  contemporary  and  fellow-poet,  Occleve, 
as  well  as  from  a  curious  and  beautiful  miniature  introduced,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  tliose  times,  into  one  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
script copies  of  his  works,  our  great  poet  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  pleasing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  meditative  and  abstracted 
countenance!  wearing  a  long  beard;  and  he  seems  to  have  become 
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•omewhat  corpulent  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  at  which  time  the  Cam* 
ierbury  Tales  were  written.  These  peculiarities  of  personal  appear* 
ance,  as  well  as  some  others,  |,iving  indications  of  nis  manners  and 
character,  are  also  alluded  to  b/  the  poet  himself  in  the  TaUs  them- 
selves. When  Chaucer  is  in  his  turn  called  upon  by  the  host  of  the 
Tabard,  himself  represented  as  a  **  large  man,"  and  a  '*  faire  burgess,' 
to  contribute  his  story  to  the  amusement  of  the  pilgrims,  he  is  rallied 
by  honest  Harry  Bailey  on  his  corpulency,  as  well  as  on  his  studious 
and  abstracted  air :  -^ 

"  What  man  art  thoa  ?  •*  quod  he, 
*'Thoii  lokest  as  thou  -woldest  fyndc  an  hare ; 
For  ever  on  the  ground  I  se  the  stare. 
Approach  nere,  and  loke  merrily, 
l^ow  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  spacs* ' 
He  m  the  wast  is  shape  as  wel  as  I : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arm  to  embrace, 
For  any  womman,  smal  and  fair  of  face. 
He  semeth  elvisch  by  his  countenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliaunce.'* 

The  good-nature  with  which  the  poet  receives  these  jokes,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  commences  a  new  story  when  uncourteously 
cut  short,  all  seem  to  point  to  the  gentlemanly  and  sociable  qualities  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

f  5.  The  literary  and  intellectual  career  of  Chaucer  seems  to  divide 
itself  naturally  into  two  periods,  closely  corresponding  with  the  two 
great  social  and  political  tendencies  which  meet  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  earlier  productions  of  Chaucer  bear  the  stamp  and  charactet 
of  the  Chivalric,  his  later  and  more  original  creations  of  the  Renais-\ 
sance  literature.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poet's  visits  to ' 
Italy,  then  the  fountain  and  centre  of  the  great  literary  revolution, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  works  and  the  men  by  whose  exam- 
ple the  change  in  the  taste  of  Europe  was  brought  about.  Dante,  it  is 
true,  died  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer;  and  though  his  influence  as  a 
poet,  a  theologian,  and  a  metaphysician,  may  not  yet  have  fully  reached 
England,  yet  Chaucer  must  have  fallen  under  it  in  some  degree.  There 
is  a  third  element  in  the  character  of  Chaucer's  writings,  besides  the 
imitation  of  the  decaying  Romance  and  the  rising  Renaissance  litera- 
tun%  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  would  form  a  t*ue 
conception  of  his  intellect;  and  this  is  the  religious  element.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  poet  sympathized  with  the  bold  doc- 
trines of  Wiclifie,  who,  like  himself,  was  favored  and  protected  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  though  he  sympathized  —  as  is  shown  by  a  thousand  satirical 
passages  in  his  poems  — with  WiclifTe's  hostility  to  the  monastic  orders 
and  abhorrence  of  thd  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  haughty 
claims  of  papal  supremacy,  the  poet  did  not  share  in  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  reformer,  then  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch. 
Chaucer  probably  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  oC  Ca\hoVvcv%ia^N«V\\\ 
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;  al  tacking  with  irresistible  satire  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
administration.  How  intense  that  satire  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
contemptible  and  odious  traits  which  he  has  lavished  on  nearly  all  his 
portraits  of  monastic  personages  in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  and  not 
less  dearly  from  the  strong  contrast  he  has  made  between  the  sloth, 
sensuality,  and  trickery  of  these  persons,  and  the  almost  ideal  per- 
fection of  Christian  virtue  which  he  has  associated  with  his  Persoune, 
the  only  member  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  he  has  introduced 
into  his  inimitable  gallery.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  man  can  be  ranged  chronologically 
under  the  two  strongly  marked  categories  just  specified ;  or  that  all 
those  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  Provencal  spirit  and  forms  were 
written  previously,  and  those  of  the  Renaissance  or  Italian  type  sub- 
sequently, to  any  particular  epoch  in  the  poet's  life ;  but  only  that  his 
earlier  productions  bear  a  general  stamp  of  the  one,  and  his  later  of  the 
other  literary  tendency ;  while  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  all, 
the  Canterbury  Tales^  may  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself. 

§  6.  A  brief  critical  examination  of  Chaucer's  works  may  serve  to 
point  out,  however  imperfectly,  the  boundless  stores  of  imagination  and 
pathos,  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  which  the  father  of  English  poetry  has 
embodied  in  language  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled,  for  harmony,  variety,  and  picturesqueness.  I  shall  reserve  to 
the  last  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs.  On  a 
rough  general  inspection  of  the  longer  works  which  compose  the  rather 
voluminous  collection  of  Chaucer's  poetry,  it  will  be  found  that  about 
eight  of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  or  indirect  imitation  of 
purely  Romance  models,  while  three  fall  naturally  under  the  category 

^  of  the  Italian  or  Renaissance  type.  Of  the  former  class  the  principal  are 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  the  Court  of  Love^  the  Assembly  of  Fotvlsy 
the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale,,  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  Chaucer's 
Dream,  the  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,  and  the  House  of  Fame.  Under  the 
latter  we  must  range  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Troilus  and  Creseide^ 
Anelyda  and  Arcyte,  and  above  all  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

(i.)  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  French 
allegory  Le  Roman  dc  la  Rose,  which  forms  the  earliest  monument  of 
French  literature  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  is  of  inordinate 
length,  containing,  even  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  it  was  left, 
22,ooo  verses,  and  it  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  work  of  two 
very  different  hands.  It  was  begun  by  Guillaume  dc  Lorris,  who  com- 
pleted about  5000  lines,  and  was  continued  afler  his  death  by  the  witty 
and  sarcastic  Jean  de  Meun  :  the  former  of  these  authors  died  in  1260^ 
and  the  latter  probably  about  1318,  which  will  make  him  nearly  the 
contemporary  of  Dante.  The  |X)rtion  composed  by  Lorris  has  great 
poetical  merit,  much  invention  of  incident,  vivid  character-painting, 
and  picturesque  description;  the  allegorical  coloring  of  the  whole, 
though  wire-drawn  and  tedious  to  our  modern  taste,  was  then  highly 
admired,  and  gave  the  lile  immense  popularity.    The  continuation  by 

Meun,  though  following  up  the  allegory,  diverges  into  a  much  more 
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satirical  spirit,  and  abounds  in  what  were  then  regarded  as  most  auda- 
cious attacks  on  religion,  social  order,  the  court,  and  female  reputation. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  bold- 
ness, the  viracity,  and  the  severity  of  the  satire.  According  to  the 
alm<ist  universal  practice  of  the  old  Romance  poets,  the  story  is  put 
into  the  form  of  a  dream  or  vision;  and  the  principal  allegoric  person- 
ages introduced,  as  Hate,  Felony,  Avarice,  Sorrow,  Elde,  Pope-Holy, 
Poverty,  Idleness,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  usually  figure  in  the 
poetical  narratives  of  the  age.  Lover,  the  hero,  is  alternately  aided 
and  obstructed  in  his  undertakings,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
culling  the  enchanted  rose  which  gives  its  name  to  the  poem,  by  a 
multitude  of  beneficent  or  malignant  personages,  such  as  Bel-Accueil, 
Faux-Semblant,  Danger,  Male-Bouche,  and  Constrained-Abstinence. 
Chaucer's  translation,  which  is  in  the  octosyllabic  Trouv6re  measure 
of  the  original,  and  consists  of  7699  verses,  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  portion  written  by  Lorris,  together  with  about  a  sixth  part  of 
Mcun*s  continuation ;  the  portions  omitted  having  eithei'  never  been 
translated  by  the  English  poet  in  consequence  of  his  dislike  of  the 
immoral  and  anti-religious  tendency  of  which  they  were  accused,  of 
left  out  by  the  copyist  from  the  early  English  manuscripts.  The  trans- 
lation gives  incessant  proof  of  Chaucer's  remarkable  ear  for  metrical 
harmony,  and  also  of  his  picturesque  imagination ;  for  though  in  many 
places  he  has  followed  his  original  wiih  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  not 
unfrequently  adds  vigorous  touches  of  his  own.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  description  of  the  Palace  of  Elde,  a  comparison  between  the  original 
and  the  translation  will  show  us  a  ^  rand  image  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  English  poet :  — 


Travail  et  Boalenr  la  herbergent, 
Mais  lis  la  tient  et  enfergent, 
£t  tant  la  bntent  et  tormentent. 
Que  mort  prochaine  U  preitentent. 


"With  hir  LaboiW  and  Traviile 
Logged  ben  with  Sorwe  and  Woo, 
That  never  out  of  hir  court  goo. 
Peyne  and  Distresse,  Sykcnettse  and  Ire, 
And  Malencoly,  that  angry  sire, 
Ben  of  hir  paleys  senatuures ; 
Grunyng  and  Grucchyng  hir  hcrbejeours. 
The  day  and  nyght,  hir  to  turmeut, 
And  tellcn  hir,  erliche  and  late, 
That  Deth  stondith  armed  at  hir  gate. 

(ii.)  The  Court  of  Love  is  a  work  bearing,  both  in  its  form  and 
spirit,  strong  traces  of  that  amorous  and  allegorical  mysticism  which 
runs  through  all  the  Provencal  poetry,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
developed  into  substantive  institutions  in  the  Cours  d'Amour  of 
Picardy  and  Languedoc,  whose  arrets  form  such  a  curious  example  of 
the  refining  scholastic  subtleties  of  mediaeval  theolojjy  transferred  to 
the  fashions  of  chivalric  society.  It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven 
lines,  each  line  being  of  ten  syllables;  the  fii*st  and  third  rhvming 
together,  as  do  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  again  the  slxtK  awd 
seventh.    It  is  written  i/i  tiie  name  of  **  Phiio£^<:ael  ol  Cu£a\ix\<i'gjiJ^ 
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clerk  (or  student),  who  is  directed  by  Mercury  to  appear  at  the  Court 
of  Venus.  The  above  designation  has  induced  some  critics  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  meant  under  it  to  indicate  himself^  and  have  drawn  from 
it  a  most  unfounded  supposition  that  Chaucer  had  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  poet  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the  Castle  of  Love, 
where  Admetus  and  Alcestis  preside  as  king  and  queen.  Philogenot 
is  tlien  conducted  by  Philobone  to  the  Temple,  where  he  sees  Venus 
and  Cupid,  and  where  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  *hc 
twenty  commandments  of  Love  is  administered  to  the  faithful.  '1  he 
liero  is  then  presented  to  the  Lady  Rosial,  with  whom,  in  strict  accord* 
ance  with  Provencal  poetical  custom,  he  has  become  enamoured  in  a 
dream.  We  then  have  a  description  of  the  courtiers,  two  of  whom. 
Golden  and  Leaden  Love,  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Eros  and 
Anteros  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
poem  is  the  celebration  of  the  grand  festival  of  Love  on  May-day,  whea 
an  exact  parody  of  the  Catholic  Matin  service  for  Trinity  Sunday  is 
chanted  by  various  birds  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Love. 

(iii.)  In  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  we  have  a  poem  not  very  dissimilar 
in  form  and  versification  to  the  preceding.  The  subject  is  a  debate 
carried  on  before  the  Parliament  of  Birds  to  decide  the  claims  of  three 
eagles  for  tlie  possession  of  a  beautiful  fonnel  (female  or  hen)  of  the 
same  species,  which  perches  upon  the  wrist  of  Nature.  The  principal 
incidents  of  this  poem  were  probably  borrowed  from  2l  fabliau  to  which 
Chaucer  has  alluded  in  another  place,  and  the  popularity  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  several  versions  of  the  same  subject,  as  for 
instance,  Hueline  et  Eglantine^  L,e  yugemcnt  d' Amour ^  and  Florence 
et  Blanchcjlor, 

(iv.)  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale^  though  of  no  great  length, 
is  one  of  tiie  most  charming  among  this  class  of  Chaucer's  productions : 
it  describes  a  controversy  between  the  two  birds,  the  former  of  which 
was  among  the  poets  and  allegorists  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  emblem 
of  profligate  celibacy,  while  the  Nightingale  is  the  type  of  constant 
and  virtuous  conjugal  love.  In  this  poem  we  meet  with  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  sweetness  of  external  nature, 
and  in  particular  to  tlie  song  of  birds,  which  was  possessed  by  Chau-^r 
in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other  poet  iu  the  world;  ai 
witness  tlic  following  inimitable  passage :  — 

"  There  sat  I  downe  among  the  faire  floures, 
And  sawe  the  birdcs  trippe  out  of  hir  boures, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  allc  the  night ; 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  dayes  lij?ht, 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honoures. 

They  coude  that  service  al  by  rote  ; 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note  ! 
Some  Bonge  loud  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfuined. 
And  some  al  oute  with  the  fuUc  throte. 
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They  projned  hem,  and  mftdcn  hem  riffht  gay. 
And  daunceden  and  lepien  on  the  apray 
And  ercrmore  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Bight  to  aa  they  had  chosen  hem  to-yere 
In  Feverere  upon  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

And  the  rirere  that  I  sat  upon. 
It  made  sueh  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Aceordaunt  with  the  birdea  armony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  beste  melody 
That  migbte  ben  yheard  of  any  man." 

(T.)  The  Flower  and  tke  Leaf  i«,  like  the  preceding  poems,  .in  : 
allegory  related  in  the  form  of  a  chivalric  and  pastoral  adventure.  A  i 
lady,  unable  to  sleep,  wanders  out  into  a  forest  on  a  spring  morning  —  an  ' 
opening  or  mise  en  scene  which  often  recurs  in  poems  of  this  ag^  —  and 
seating  herself  in  a  delicious  arbor,  listens  to  the  alternate  song  of  the 
goldfinch  and  the  nightingale.  Her  reverie  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  band  of  ladies  clothed  in  white,  and  gaHanded  with 
laurel,  agnus-castus,  and  woodbine.  These  accompany  their  queen  in 
singing  a  roundel,  and  are  in  their  turn  interrupted  by  the  sounc*  of 
trumpets  and  by  the  appearance  of  nine  armed  knights,  followed  by  a 
splendid  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies.  These  joust  for  an  houi,  and 
then  advance  to  the  first  company,  and  each  knight  leadf  a  lady  to  a 
laurel  to  which  they  make  an  obeisance.  Another  troop  of  ladies  now 
approach,  habited  in  green  and  led  by  a  queen,  who  do  reverence  to  a 
tuft  of  flowers,  while  the  leader  sings  a  '*  bargaret,*'  or  pastoral  song, 
in  honor  of  the  daisy,  "  si  douce  est  la  Marguerite."  The  sports  are 
broken  off,  first  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  which  withers  all  the  flowers, 
and  afterwards  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  in  which  the 
knights  and  ladies  in  green  are  pitifully  drenched;  while  the  white 
company  shelter  themselves  under  the  laurel.  The  queen  and  ladies  in 
white  then  comfort  and  refresh  the  green  band,  and  the  whole  retire  to 
sup  with  the  party  of  the  white ;  the  nightingale,  as  they  pass  along, 
flying  down  from  the  laurel  to  perch  u|X)n  the  hand  of  the  white  queen, 
while  the  goldfinch  settles  upon  the  wrist  of  the  leader  of  the  greeu 
party.  Then  follows  the  explanation  of  the  allegory:  the  white  queen 
and  her  party  represent  Chastity;  the  knights  the  Nine  Worthies;  the 
cavaliers  crowned  with  laurel  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
Peers  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  to  which  illus- 
trious order,  then  recently  founded,  the  poet  wished  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment The  queen  and  ladies  in  green  represent  Flora  and  the  followers 
of  sloth  and  idleness.  In  general  the  flower  typifies  vain  pleasure,  the 
leaf,  virtue  and  industry;  the  former  beii  g  **  a  thing  fading  with  every 
blast,"  while  the  latter  **  abides  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the 
frosts  and  winter  storms.'*  The  poem  is  written  in  the  seven-lined 
stanza,  and  contains  many  curious  and  beautiful  passages. 

(vi.,  vii.)  The  two  poems  entitled  Chaucer^s  Dream,  and  the  Book  of 
tke  Duckessy  though  now  fbund  to  be  separate  and  distinct  works^  were 
long  confounded  together.    This  error  was  caufied  by  the  %\TCk\\^x\\.>]  ^l. 
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their  stjle  and  versification  (for  they  are  both  written  in  the  octo- 
syllabic Trouvcre  measure,  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  Romauni 
of  the  Rose),  and  in  some  degree  also  by  the  connection  of  their  sub- 
ject with  John  of  Gaunt,  Chaucer's  friend  and  patron,  and  the  marriage 
of  that  nobleman  with  Blanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster.  This  prince, 
then  bearing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  united  to  his  cousin  in 
1359,  and  the  Duchess  dying  ten  years  after,  John  was  married  a  second 
time,  in  1371,  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of 
Spain.  Both  poems  are  allegorical;  and  allude>  though  sometimes 
rather  obscurely  as  regards  details,  to  the  courtship  of  Jonn  of  Gauntr 
and  his  grief,  under  the  person  of  the  Black  Knight,  at  the  loss  of  his 
first  wife.  There  may  be  traced  in  the  Dream  allusions  to  Chaucer's 
own  courtship  and  marriage,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  bio- 
graphical remarks,  and  which  took  place  about  1360. 

(viii.)  For  its  extraordinary  union  of  brilliant  description  with 
learning  and  humor,  the  poem  of  the  House  of  Fame  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  stamp  Chaucer's  reputation.  It  is  written  in  the  Trouverc 
measure,  and  under  the  fashionable  form  of  a  dream  or  vision,  gives 
us  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  crowded  with 
aspirants  for  immortal  renown,  and  adorned  with  myriad  statues  of 
great  poets  and  historians,  and  the  House  of  Rumor,  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  pardoners,  sailors,  and  other  retailers  of  wonderful  reports. 
The  Temple,  though  originally  borrowed  from  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  exhibits  in  its  architecture  and  adornment  that  strange  mixture 
of  pagan  antiquity  with  the  Gothic  details  of  mediaeval  cathedrals, 
that  strikes  us  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  and  in  the  description  of  the  statues  of  the  great  poets 
wc  meet  with  a  curious  proof  of  that  mingled  influence  of  alchemical 
and  astrological  theories  perceptible  in  the  science  and  literature  of 
Chaucer's  age.  In  richness  of  fancy  it  far  surpasses  Pope's  imitation, 
The  Temple  of  Fame. 

(ix.)  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  supposed,  from  many  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  of  Chaucer's  compositions,  and 
to  have  been  written  as  a  kind  of  amende  honorable  or  recantation  for 
his  unfavorable  pictures  of  female  character;  and  in  particular  for  his 
having,  by  translating  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  to  a  certain  degree  identi- 
fied himself  with  Jean  de  Meun's  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  sex.  Thoueh 
the  matter  is  closely  translated,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid,  the  coloring  given  to  the  stories  is  entirely  Catholic  and 
mediceval.  The  misfortunes  of  celebrated  heroines  of  ancient  story 
are  related  in  the  manner  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saints,  and  Dido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Medea  are  regarded  as  the  Martyrs  of  Saint  Venus  and 
Saint  Cupid.  The  poet's  original  intention  was  to  compose  the  legends 
of  nineteen  celebrated  victims  of  the  tender  passion ;  but  the  work 
having  been  left  incomplete,  we  possess  only  those  of  Cleopatra, 
Tliisbe,  Dido,  Hypsipyle,  Medea,  Lucretia,  Ariadne,  Philomela,  and 
Phillis.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  heroic  couplets,  the  rhymed  heroic 
measure,  and  exhibits  a  consummate  mastery  over  the  resources  of  the 
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English  language  and  prosody,  and  many  striking  passages  of  'lescrip- 
tion  inteipolated  by  Chaucer.  A  few  droll  anachronisms  also  n.ay  be 
coted,  as  the  introduction  of  cannon  at  the  Battle  of  Actium. 

(x.)  The  poem  which  the  generations  contemporary  with,  or  sue* 
ceeding  to,  the  age  of  Chaucer  placed  nearest  to  the  level  of  the  Cam^ 
ierbmry  Tales,  was  unquestionably  the  Troilus  and  Creseide  ;  and  this 
judgment  will  be  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  works ;  though 
the  wonderful  variety  and  humor  of  the  Tales  has  tended  to  throw  into 
the  shade,  for  modem  readers,  the  graver  beauties  of  the  poem  we  arc 
now  about  to  examine.  The  source  from  which  Chaucer  drew  his 
materials  for  this  work  was  indubitably  Boccaccio's  |X)em  entitled  Filos- 
irato.  The  story  itself,  which  was  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (and  its  popularity  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare  himself  having  dramatized  it),  has  been  traced  to  Guido 
di  Colonna,  and  to  the  mysterious  book  entitled  Tropke  of  the  equally 
mysterious  author  Lollius,  so  often  quoted  in  Chaucer's  age,  and 
respecting  whom  all  is  obscure  and  enigmatical.  Some  of  the  names 
and  personages  of  the  story,  as  Cryseida  (Chryseis),  Troilus,  Pandarus, 
Diomede,  and  Priam,  are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Iliad;  but 
their  relative  positions  and  personality  have  been  most  strangely 
altered ;  and  the  principal  action  of  the  poem,  being  the  passionate 
love  of  Troilus  for  his  cousin,  her  ultimate  infidelity,  the  immoral 
subserviency  of  Pandarus,  all  of  which  became  proverbial  in  conse- 
quence ^of  the  popularity  of  this  tale,  —  all  details,  in  short,  bear  the 
stamp  of  mediaeval  society,  and  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
incidents  and  feelings  of  the  heroic  age,  a  period  when  the  female  sex 
was  treated  as  it  is  now  in  Eastern  countries,  and  when  consequently 
thut  sentiment,  which  we  call  chivalric  or  romantic  love,  could  have 
had  no  existence.  Chaucer  has  frequently  adhered  to  the  text  of  the 
FilostratOy  and  has  adopted  the  musical  and  flowing  Italian  stanza 
of  seven  lines;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  he  has  shown  him- 
self far  superior  to  his  original,  the  characters  of  Troilus,  Pandarus, 
and  Creseide  in  the  Filostrato,  contrasting  very  unfavorably  with  the 
pure,  noble,  and  ideal  personages  of  the  English  poet,  whose  morality, 
indeed,  is  far  higher  and  more  refined  than  that  of  his  great  Floren- 
tine contemporary.  I  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  this  beautiful 
poem  is  of  great  length,  nearly  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  ^neid  of 
Virgil,  and  that  it  abounds  in  charming  descriptions,  in  exquisite  traits 
of  character,  and  in  incidents  which,  though  simple  and  natural,  are 
intolved  and  developed  with  great  ingenuity. 

{  7.  Chaucer's  greatest  and  most  original  work  is,  bej-ond  all  com- 
parison, the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  in  this  that  he  has  poured  forth 
in  inexhaustible  abundance  all  his  stores  of  wit,  humor,  patlios,  splen- 
dor, and  knowledge  of  iiumanity :  it  is  this  which  will  place  him,  till 
the  remotest  posterity,  in  the  first  rank  among  poets  and  character- 
painters. 

The  exact  portraiture  of  the  manners,  language,  and  habits  of  society 
in  a  remots  a^e  could  not  fail,  even  if  executed  by  «xi  \ti(^t\ox  \v^t\^ 
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to  possess  deep  interest ;  as  we  may  judge  fror'  the  avidity  with  which 
we  contemplate  such  traits  of  real  life  as  are  laboriously  dug  up  by  the 
patient  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  bygone 
days.  How  great  then  is  our  delight  when  the  magic  force  of  a  g^reat 
poet  evokes  a  whole  series  of  our  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
making  them  pass  before  us  *^  in  their  habit  as  they  lived/*  acting^, 
speaking,  and  feeling  in  a  manner  invariably  true  to  general  natuic, 
and  stamped  with  all  the  individuality  of  Shakespeare  or  Molicre. 
The  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  singularly  happy,  enabling  the 
poet  to  give  us,  first,  a  collection  of  admirable  daguerreotypes  of  the 
various  classes  of  English  society,  and  then  to  place  in  the  mouths  of 
these  persons  a  series  of  separate  tales  highly  beautiful  when  regarded 
as  compositions  and  judged  on  their  own  independent  merits,  but 
deriving  an  infinitely  higher  interest  and  appropriateness  from  the 
way  in  which  they  harmonize  with  their  respective  narrators.  The 
work  can  be  divided  into  two  portions,  which  are,  however,  skilfully 
mixed  up  and  incorporated :  the  first  being  the  general  prologue^  de- 
scribing the  occasion  on  which  the  pilgrims  assemble,  the  porti^aits  of 
the  various  members  of  the  troop,  the  adventures  of  their  journey  and 
their  commentaries  on  the  tales  as  they  are  successively  related :  and 
the  second  the  tales  themselves,  viewed  as  separate  compositions. 
'  The  general  plan  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows. 
The  poet  informs  us,  after  giving  a  brief  but  picturesque  description  of 
spring,  that  being  about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  he 
passes  the  night  previous  to  his  departure  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Tabard 
in  Southwark.  While  at  the  inn  the  hostelry  is  filled  by  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims  bound  to  the  same  destination  :  — 

•*  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  ful  devout  enrage. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
"Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  compauye  • 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  i-falle 
In  felawschipe,  and  pilgrynis  were  thei  nllCi 
That  toward  Canterbury  woldcn  ryde.'* 

• 

The  goodly  company,  assembled  in  a  manner  so  natural  in  those 
times  of  pilgrimages  and  of  difficult  and  dangerous  roads,  agree  to  travel 
in  a  body;  and  at  supper  the  Host  of  the  Tabard,  a  jolly  and  sociable 
personage,  proposes  to  accompany  the  party  and  serve  as  m  guide, 
having,  as  he  says,  often  travelled' the  road  before;  and  at  the  same 
time  suggestfi  that  they  may  much  enliven  the  tedium  of  their  journev 
by  relating  stories  as  they  ride.  He  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  whole 
society  as  a  kind  of  ju-ge  or  moderator,  by  whose  decisions  every  one 
is  to  abide.  As  the  journey  to  Canterbury  occupies  one  day,  and  the 
return  another,  the  plan  of  the  whole  work,  had  Chaucer  completed  it, 

*  But  in  his  subsequent  enumeratioa  (see  next  page)  Chaucer  counts  thirtf 
persouti. 
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would  hare  comprised  the  adventures  on  the  outward  journej,  the 
arrival  at  Canterbury,  a  description,  in  all  probability,  of  the  splendid 
religious  ceremonies  and  the  visits  to  the  numerous  shrines  and  relics 
in  the  Cathedral,  the  return  to  London,  the  farewell  supper  at  the  Ta« 
bard,  and  dissolution  of  the  pleasant  company,  which  would  separate 
as  naturally  as  they  had  assembled.  Harry  Bailey  proposes  that  each  j 
pilgrim  should  relate  two  tales  on  the  journey  out,  and  two  more  on 
the  way  home ;  and  that  on  the  return  of  the  party  to  London,  he 
who  should  be  adjudged  to  have  related  the  best  and  most  amusing 
story  should  sup  at  the  common  cost.  Such  is  the  setting'  or  frame- 
work in  which  the  separate  tales  are  inserted;  and  the  circumstance^ 
and  general  mtse  en  seine  are  so  natural  and  unforced,  that  no 
reader  refuses  credence  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  great  poet*8 
having  founded  his  work  upon  an  actual  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part.  The  tales  themsefves  are  admi- 
rably in  accordance  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  relate 
them,  and  the  remarks  and  criticisms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  no 
less  humorous  and  natural;  some  of  the  stories  suggesting  others, 
just  as  would  happen  in  real  life  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  ' 
pilgrims  are  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society;  and  in  the 
inimitable  description  of  their  manners,  persons,  dress,  horses,  &c.y 
with  which  the  poet  has  introduced  them,  we  behold  a  vast  and  minute 
portrait  gallery  of  the  social  state  of  England  in  the  fourteen  century. 
They  are  —  (i.)  A  Knight;  (2.)  A  Squire;  (3.)  A  Yeoman,  or  military 
retainer  of  the  class  of  the  free  peasants,  who  in  the  quality  of  an 
archer  was  bound  to  accompany  his  feudal  lord  to  war;  (4.)  A  Prioress, 
a  lady  of  rank,  superior  of  a  nunnery;  (5,  6,  7,  8.)  A  Nun  and  three 
Priests,  in  attendance  upon  this  lady;  (9.)  A  Monk,  a  person  repre- 
sented as  handsomely  dressed  and  equipped,  and  passionately  fond  of 
hunting  and  good  cheer;  (10.)  A  Friar,  or  Mendicant  Monk;  (11.)  A 
Merchant;  (i3.)  A  Clerk,  or  Student  of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
(13.)  A  Serjeant  of  the  Law;  (14.)  A  Franklin  or  rich  country-gentle- 
man; (15,  16,  17,  18,  19.)  Five  wealthy  burgesses  or  tradesmen,  de- 
scribed in  general  but  vigorous  and  characteristic  terms;  they  are  A 
Haberdasher,  or  dealer  in  silk  and  cloth,  A  Carpenter,  A  Weaver,  A 
Dyer,  and  A  Tapisser,  or  maker  of  carpets  and  hangings ;  (20.)  A  Cook, 
or  rather  what  in  old  French  is  called  a  r^tisseur,  i.  e.  the  keeper  of  a 
ccokVshop;  (21.)  A  Shipman,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel;  (22.)  A 
Doctor  of  Physic;  (23.)  A  Wife  of  Bath,  a  rich  cloth-manufacturer ;  (24.) 
A  Parson,  or  secular  parish  priest;  (25.)  A  Ploughman,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding  personage;  (26.)  A  Miller;  (27.)  A  Manciple,  or  steward 
of  a  college  or  religious  house;  (28.)  A  Reeve,  bailiff  or  intendant  of 
the  estates  of  some  wealthy  landowner;  (29.)  A  Sompnour,  or  Sumner, 
an  officer  in  the  then  formidable  ecclesiastical  courts,  whose  duty  was 
to  summon  or  cite  before  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  those  who  had  of- 
fended against  the  canon  laws ;  (30.)  A  Pardoner,  or  vendor  of  Indul- 
gences from  Rome.  To  these  thirty  persons  must  be  added  Chaucel 
htmself,  and  the  Host  of  the  Tabard,  making  In  a\\  thvrl^-two* 
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§  8.  Now,  if  each  of  these  pilgrims  had  related  four  tales,  viz.,  two 
on  the  journey  to  Canterburj',  and  two  on  their  return,  the  work  would 
have  contained  128  stories,  independently  of  the  subordinate  incidents 
and  conversations.  In  reality,  however,  the  pilgrims  do  not  arrive  at 
their  destination,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  confusion  in  the 
tales  which  Chaucer  has  given  us,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
materials  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  left  in  an  unarranged  state  bjr 
I  fie  poet.  The  stories  that  we  possess  are  25  in  number,  and  are  dis- 
liibuted  as  follows:  The  Knight;  The  Miller;  The  Reeve;  The  Cook, 
to  whom  two  tales  are  assigned ;  ♦  The  Man  of  Law ;  The  Wife  of  Bath ; 
The  Friar;  The  Sompnour;  The  Clerk  of  Oxford;  The  Merchant;  The 
Squire,  whose  talc  is  left  unfinished;  The  Franklin;  The  Second  Nun; 
The  Canon*s  Yeoman  —  a  personage  who  docs  not  form  a  part  of  the 
original  company,  but  joins  the  cavalcade  on  the  journey;  The  Doctor; 
The  Pardonel*;  The  Shipman  ;  The  Prioress ;  Chaucer  himself,  to  whom 
two  tales  are  assigned  in  a  manner  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently; 
The  Monk;  the  Nun's  Priest;  The  Manciple,  and  the  Parson.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  characters  are  left  silent,  w^ile  some  of 
them  relate  more  than  one  story,  and  two  persons  altogether  extraneous 
are  introduced.  These  are  the  Canon  and  his  Yeoman,  who  anexpect- 
edly  join  the  cavalcade  during  the  journey;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  episode,  which  was  probably  an  afterthought  of  the  poet,  takes 
place  on  the  journey  to  or  from  Canterbury.  The  Canon,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Alchemist,  half  swindler  and  half  dupe,  is  driven  away 
from  the  company  by  shame  at  his  attendant's  indiscreet  disclosures; 
and  the  latter,  remaining  with  tlie  pilgrims,  relates  a  most  amusing 
story  of  the  villanous  artifices  of  the  charlatans  who  pretended  to  pos- 
sess the  Great  Arcanum.  The  stories  narrated  by  the  pilgrims  are  ad- 
mirably introduced  by  what  the  author  calls  "  prologues,"  consisting 
either  of  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  preceding  tale,  and  which  nat- 
urally suggest  what  is  to  follow,  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  itself, 
an  excellent  example  of  which  is  the  drunken  uproariousness  of  the 
Miller  and  the  Cook,  or  of  the  infinitely  varied  manner  in  whidi  the 
Host  proposes  and  the  Pilgrims  receive  the  command  to  perform  their 
part  in  contributing  to  the  common  entertainment.  The  Tales  are  all 
in  verse,  with  the  exception  of  two,  that  of  the  Parson,  and  Chaucer's 
second  narrative,  the  allegorical  story  of  Mclibcrus  and  his  wife  Patience. 
Those  in  verse  exhibit  an  immense  variety  of  metricial  forms,  ranging 
from  the  regular  heroic  rhymed  couplet,  in  which  the  largest  portion  of 
the  work  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  general  prologue  and  introductions 
I0  each  story,  through  a  great  variety  of  stanzas  of  different  lengths 
and  arrangement,  down  to  the  short  irregular  octosyllabic  verse  of  the 
Trouvere  Gestours,  and  —  in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn  —  the 

•  The  first  is  brokon  off  abruptly  almost  at  the  hoginnini?,  and  the  second  if 
Dy  some  suspected  not  to  be  the  work  of  Chaucer  at  all,  as  it  is  written  in  a  style 
and  versification  unlike  the  rest  of  his  poems,  and  seems  to  beloni*  to  on  o^der 
and  ruder  period  of  English  literature.  The  Cook's  Talo  of  Gauielyi}^  if  really 
^rittcD  hy  Chaucer,  was  perhaps  iutended  to  be  related  on  the  journey  kou*e. 
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long  tonic,  not  syllabic,  measure  of  the  old  English  popular  legend, 
trhich  was  itself  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Saxon  metrical  system.  All  these 
forms  Chaucer  handles  with  consummate  ease  and  dexterity ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  no  English  poet  whatever  is  more  exqui- 
sitely melodious  than  he :  and  the  nature  of  the  versification  will  often 
assist  us  in  tracing  the  sources  from  whence  Chaucer  derived  or  adapted 
his  materials.  Of  him  it  maybe  truly  said,  as  Molicre  affirmed  of  him- 
self, that  "  il  prenait  son  bien  oik  il  le  trouvait,"  for  he  appears  in  no 
single  demonstrable  instance  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  invent  the 
intrigue  or  subject-matter  of  any  of  his  stories,  but  to  have  freely  bor- 
rowed them  either  for  the  multitudinous  fabliaux  of  the  Provencal  poets, 
the  legends  of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers,  or  the  immense  storehouse  of 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  rich  treasury  of  the  early  Italian  writers, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 

§  9.  The  Tales  themselves  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  serious,  tragic,  or  pathetic,  and  comic  or  humorous ;  in  both 
styles  Chaucer  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  assuredly  never  surpassed. 
His  wonderful  power  of  object  and  character-painting,  the  incomparable 
conciseness  and  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  the  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ment, and  the  intensity  of  his  pathos,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
richness  of  his  humor  and  the  outrageously  droll,  yet  perfectly  natural 
extravagance  of  his  laughable  scenes.  Both  in  the  one  style  and  in  the 
other,  the  peculiar  naiveti  and  sly  infantine  simplicity  of  his  language 
add  a  charm  of  the  subtlest  kind,  the  reality  of  which  is  best  proved  by 
the  evaporation  of  this  delicate  perfume  in  the  process,  so  often  and  so 
unsuccessfully  attempted,  of  modernizing  his  language.  The  finest  of 
the  elevated  and  pathetic  stories  are  the  Knighfs  Tale  —  the  longest  of 
them  all,  in  which  is  related  the  adventure  of  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  — 
the  Squire*s  Tale,  a  wild  half-Oriental  story  of  love,  chivalry,  and  en- 
chantment, the  action  of  which  goes  on  **  at  Sarray  (Bakhtchi-Sarai)  in 
the  londof  Tartary ; "  the  Man  of  Law* s  Tale,,  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
story  of  Custance ;  the  Prioress's  Tale,  the  charming  legend  of  "  litel 
Hew  of  Lincoln,"  the  Christian  child  murdered  by  the  Jews  for  so  per- 
severingly  singing  his  hymn  to  the  Virgin ;  and  above  all  the  Clerk  of 
Oxford* s  Tale,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  pathetic  narration  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  This,  the  story  of  Griselda,  the  model  and 
heroine  of  wifely  patience  and  obedience,  is  the  crown  and  pearl  of  all 
the  serious  and  pa'thetic  narratives,  as  the  Knight's  Tale  is  the  master- 
piece among  the  descriptions  of  love  and  chivalric  magnificence. 

I  will  rapidly  note  the  sources  from  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  present,  Chaucer  derived  the  subjects  of  the  narratives  above 
particularized.  The  Knighfs  Tale  is  freely  borrowed  from  the  Tkeseida 
of  Boccaccio,  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  latter  being  themselves  taken 
from  the  Tkebais  of  Statins.  Though  the  action  and  personages  of  this 
noble  story  are  absigned  to  classical  antiquity,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  sentiments,  manners,  and  feelings  of  the  persons  introduced  are 
those  of  chivalric  Europe;  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  Palamon  and 
Ardte,  being  the  purest  ideal  types  of  the  knightly  character,  a3\d\3cv^ 
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decision  of  their  claims  to  the  hand  of  Emilie  by  a  combat  in  champ  c/os, 
an  incident  completely  alien  from  the  habits  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
Squire's  Tale  bears  evident  marks  of  Oriental  origin ;  but  whether  it  be 
a  legend  directly  derived  from  Eastern  literature,  or  received  by  Chau- 
cer after  having  filtered  through  a  Romance  version,  is  now  uncertain. 
It  is  equnl  to  the  preceding  story  in  splendor  and  variety  of  incident 
and  \nor(f-painting,  but  far  inferior  in  depth  of  pathos,  and  ideal  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment;  yet  it  was  by  the  Squirc*s  Tale  that  Milton  charac- 
terized Chaucer  in  that  inimitable  passage  of  the  Penseroso  where  he 
evokes  the  recollections  of  the  great  poet :  — 

*'  And  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Cambal,  and  of  Algarsifc, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife 
That  OH'ncd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass ; 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride." 

The  Man  of  La-w's  Tale  is  taken  with  little  variation  from  Gowcr's 
voluminous  poem  ^''Confcssio  Amantis^*  the  incidents  of  Gowcr's  narra- 
tive being  in  their  turn  traceable  to  a  multitude  of  romances,  as  for 
i nstance  those  of  i^marf,  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne^  the  Roman  dela  Vio^ 
Ictie,  JLe  Bone  Florence  de  Rome,  and  the  inexhaustible  Gcsta  Roma" 
norum.  The  character  of  the  noble  but  unhappy  Custance,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  is  idealized  almost  beyond  nature ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
Italian  stanza  harmonizes  well  with  the  tender  but  somewhat  enervated 
graces  of  the  narrative.  The  legend  of  the  "  litel  clergion,"  foully  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews  at  Lincoln,  and  whose  martyrdom  is  so  miraculously 
.  ciested,  was  in  all  probability  founded  on  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
vruel  punishment  having  been  intlicted  on  the  Jews  accused  of  such  a 
crime.  An  iniinity  of  ballads  were  current  in  England  and  Scotland 
on  this  subject,  and  one  indeed  has  been  preserved  in  Percy's  Reliqmes 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry^  entitled  "  The  Jcwes  Daughter."  Moreover 
there  still  exists  a  record  of  the  trial  of  some  Jews  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  Christian  child  at  Lincoln  in  1256,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IlL 
Though  Chaucer  has  retained  the  principal  incidents  of  the  English 
legend,  he  has  laid  the  scene  in  Asia;  but  many  allusions  to  the  story 
of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  prove  that  the  fundamental  action  is  identically  the 
same.  The  tale  is  exquisitely  tender  and  graceful  in  sentiment,  and 
exhibits  precisely  that  union  of  religious  sentimentality  and  refinement 
which  makes  it  so  appropriate  in  the  moutli  of  Madame  Eglantine  the 
Prioress. 

The  pedigree  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Chaucer's  stories,  that  of  Patient 
Griselda,  narrated  by  the  clerk  of  Oxford,  is  traceable  to  Petrarch,  who 
communicated  the  incidents  to  his  friend  Boccaccio.  The  latter  has 
made  them  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  novels  of  the  Decameron^  viz., 
the  loth  and  last  of  the  Tenth  Day;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
pathos  of  this  beautiful  story  was  found  to  transgress  the  limits  of  or- 
dinary endurance.    The  submission  of  Griselda  to  the  ordeals  imposed 
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upon  her  conjugal  and  maternal  feelings  by  the  diabolical  tyranny  ot 
the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  her  husband,  seems  exaggerated  beyond  all 
the  bounds  of  reality.  Yet  we  should  remember  that  the  very  intensity 
of  Griselda's  sufferings  is  intended  to  convey  the  highest  expression  of 
the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  the  female  heart. 

The  finest  of  Chaucer's  comic  and  humorous  stories  are  those  of  the( 
Miller,  the  Reeve,  the  Sompnour,  the  Canon's  Yeoman,  and  the  Nun's' 
Priest.  .  Though  all  of  these  are  excellent,  the  three  best  are  the  Miller's, : 
the  Reeve's,  and  the  Sompnour's ;  and  among  these  last  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  palm  of  drollery,  acute  painting  of  human  nature,  and  exqui- 
site ingenuity  of  incident.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  comic  . 
stories  turn  upon  events  of  a  kind  which  the  refinement  of  modem 
manners  renders  it  impossible  to  analyze ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  society  in  Chaucer's  day,  though  perhaps  not  less  moral  in  reality, 
was  far  more  outspoken  and  simple,  and  permitted  and  enjoyed  allusions 
which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  more  precise  delicacy  of  later  ages. 
The  first  of  these  irresistible  drolleries  is  probably  the  adaptation  to 
English  life  —  for  the  scene  is  laid  at  Oxford  —  of  some  old  fabliau;  the 
J^eeve's  Tale  mzy  be  found  in  substance  in  the  6th  novel  of  the  Ninth 
Day  of  the  Decameron  :  the  Sompnour's  Tale,  though  probably  from  a 
mediaeval  source,  has  not  hitherto  been  traced.  The  admirable  wit, 
humor,  and  learning,  with  which  in  the  Canon's  Teoman's  Tale 
Chaucer  exposes  the  rascalities  of  the  pretenders  to  alchemical  knowl- 
edge, may  have  been  derived  from  his  own  experience  of  the  arts  of 
these  swindlers.  The  tale  may  be  compared  with  Ben  Jonson's  comedy 
of  the  Alchemist.  The  tale  assigned  to  the  Nun's  Priest  is  an  exceed- 
ingly humorous  apologue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  in  which,  though 
the  dramatis  personce  are  animals,  they  are  endowed  with  such  a  droll 
similitude  to  the  human  character,  that  the  reader  enjoys  at  the  same 
time  the  apparently  incompatible  pleasures  of  sympathizing  with  them 
\%  human  beings,  and  laughing  at  their  fantastic  assumption  of  reason 
as  lower  creatures. 

I  have  remarked,  some  pages  back,  on  the  circumstance  of  two  of  the 
stories  being  written  in  prose.  It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  investi- 
gate this  exception.  When  Chaucer  is  applied  to  by  the  Host,  he  com- 
mences a  rambling  puerile  romance  of  chivalry,  entitled  the  Rhyme  of 
Sir  TkopaSy  which  promises  to  be  an  interminable  story  of  knight- 
errant  adventures,  combats  with  giants,  dragons,  and  enchanters,  and 
is  written  in  the  exact  style  and  metre  of  the  Trouv^re  narrative  poems 
—  the  only  instance  of  this  versification  being  employed  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  He  goes  on  gallantly  **  in  the  style  his  books  of  chivalry 
had  taught  him,"  and,  like  Don  Quixote,  '*  imitating,  as  near  as  he 
could,  their  very  phrase ; "  but  he  is  suddenly  interrupted,  with  many 
expressions  of  comic  disgust,  by  the  merry  host :  — 

"'No  mor  of  this,  for  Ooddet  dignite  ! ' 
Quod  our  HoBte, '  for  thou  makest  mo 
So  wcry  of  thy  verray  lewednesse. 
That,  al  so  wisly  God  my  soule  ble8S6« 
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Mjx  eeret  aken  for  thy  drafty  speche. 
Now  such  a  rym  the  dcvcl  I  hyteche ! 
This  may  wel  be  rym  dogerel/  quod  he." 

ThcTe  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  took  this  ingenious  method  of 
ridiculing  and  caricaturing  the  Romance  poetry,  which  had  at  this  time 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  efieteness  and  commonplace.  Chaucer 
then,  with  great  good-nature  and  a  readiness  which  marks  the  man  of 
the  world,  offers  to  tell  "a  litel  thing  in  prose;  "  and  commences  the 
long  allegorical  tale  of  Mclibceus  and  his  ivi/e  Patience y  in  which, 
though  the  matter  is  often  tiresome  enough,  he  shows  himself  as  great 
a  master  of  prose  as  of  poetry.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  an- 
terior to  Hooker,  any  English  prose  so  vigorous,  so  harmonious,  and 
6o  free  from  pedantry  and  affectation,  as  that  of  the  great  Father  of 
our  Literature :  — 

"  The  morning-star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below  ; 
Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  stilL" 

The  other  prose  tale  is  narrated  by  the  Parson,  who,  being  represent- 
ed as  a  somewhat  simple  and  narrow-minded  though  pious  and  large- 
hearted  pastor,  characteristically  refuses  to  indulge  the  company  with 
what  can  only  minister  to  vain  pleasure,  and  proposes  something  that 
may  tend  to  edification,  "moralite  and  vertuous  matiere;"  and  com- 
mences a  long  and  very  curious  sermon  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
their  causes  and  remedies  — a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  theolo- 
gical literature  of  the  day.  It  is  divided  and  subdivided  with  all  the 
painful  minuteness  of  scholastic  divinity;  but  it  breathes  throughout  a 
noble  spirit  of  evangelical  piety,  and  in  many  passages  attains  great 
dignity  of  expression. 

Besides  these  two  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer  wrote  in  prose  a  trans- 
lation of  BoOflhius'  De  Consolatione,  and  an  imitation  of  that  work, 
under  the  title  of  Tke  Testament  of  Love,  and  an  incomplete  astrolo- 
gical work.  On  the  Astrolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Lewis  in  1391. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  a  number  of  detached 
stories  connected  together  by  their  being  narrated  by  a  troop  of  imagi- 
nary pilgrims,  is  similar  to  the  method  so  frequently  employed  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  of  which  we  find  examples  in 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  collections  of  stories.  The  idea  may  have  come  origi- 
nally from  the  East,  the  very  inartificial  plan  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  being  not  altogether  dissimilar,  in  which  the  stories  of  the  in- 
exhaustible princess  Dinarzadeh  are  inserted  one  within  the  other,  like 
a  set  of  Chinese  boxes.  Chaucer's  plan,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  whose  ten  accomplished  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  assemble  in  their  luxurious  villa  to  escape  from 
the  terrible  plague,  the  magnificent  description  of  which  forms   tlio 
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Introduction,  and  which  was  then,  in  sad  reality,  devastating  Florence. 
Boccaccio's  interlocutors  being  all  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  social  con- 
dition, —  for  they  are  little  else  but  repetitions  of  the  graceful  types  of 
Dioneo  and  Fiammetta,  —  it  was  impossible  to  make  their  tales  corre- 
spond to  their  characters  as  Chaucer's  do ;  independently  of  the  shock  to 
the  reader's  sense  of  propriety  in  finding  these  elegant  voluptuaries 
whiling  away,  with  stories  generally  of  very  doubtful  morality,  the 
hours  of  seclusion  in  which  they  find  a  cowardly  and  selfish  asylum 
during  a  most  frightful  national  calamity. 

{  10.  Chaucer  rendered  to  the  language  of  his  country  a  service  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  thai  which  Dante  rendered  to  that  of  Italy. 
He  harmonized,  regulated,  and  made  popular  the  still  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  national  speech.  The  difficulty  of  reading  and  under- 
standing him  has  been  much  exaggerated :  the  principal  rule  that  the 
student  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  French  words,  so  abundant  in 
his  writings,  had  not  yet  been  so  modified,  by  changes  in  their  orthog* 
raphy  and  pronunciation,  as  to  become  anglicized,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  read  with  their  French  accent ;  and  secondly,  that  the  final  €  which 
terminates  so  many  English  words  was  not  yet  become  an  e  mmie,  and 
is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable,  as  love,  hope,  lovit  kopi  ; 
and  finally,  the  past  termination  of  the  verb  ed  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  made  a  separate  syllable.  Some  curious  traces  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar,  as  the  inflections  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns, are  still  retained ;  as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic  past  participle,  in  the 
prefix  /  or  y  (Jfalley  yron,  German  gef alien,  geronnen)^  and  a  few  other 
details  of  the  Teutonic  formation  of  the  .verb. 
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A.— THB  FBEDECE8SOR8  OF  OOWEB 
AND  CHAUCER. 

97  fli«  midOla  of  tfM  fbarteenth  entmy  tlM  iplrtt 
•rpatriotkoi  •mkcd  \if  Edward  m.,  and  tlie  hi- 
IncBce  of  tha  eontiiiMilal  RmalMaaoe,  were  united 
la  eall  iliith  a  TigoroiM  natJonal  UlenUure.  He 
^kf  pcodud,  aa  la  moet  eimllar  eaeee,  waa  poeby, 
brt  tiaa  earilaet  worka  la  pioaa  that  ean  be  properly 
called  EngUili  betong  to  the  eame  aga.  In  A.  D. 
1S88.  MaadaviUe  dedicated  hU  TVwwIi  to  Edwaid 
ULt  in  ISB  FwUaaBaBt  waa  flnt  opened  \if  a 
apeeeh  in  EngUahi  Chaueer  had  began  to  write; 
and  Gower  had  exchanged  the  FVendi  and  Latin 
of  hli  aailier  worfca  for  hi*  nothar  tongna.  That 
mectinf  of  dUfcreat  InSneneee,  reSncd  to  tn  the 
text,  may  be  lUaatraled  bf  the  &ct  that  the  laat 
great  hero  of  ehlTaby,  the  Black  Prince,  and 
Occam  (aae  p.  tt,  b),  the  lait  and  grcatcet  of  the 
EngUah  acboolmen,  lived  in  the  fame  eentuiy  with 
Chancer,  the  flOher  of  Engikh  poetry,  and  Wle- 
Ufle,  the  herald  of  the  Bdhpnatkin.  The  aew 
naqr  be  diitinguiahad  from  that  of  tha  j 


two  preceding  centnrlea  of  transition  (thoogh  it  la 
diflcult  to  draw  the  preclae  line  of  demarcation)  by 
iti  Mibetance  aa  well  aa  ita  Ibnn.  While  the  lan- 
guage haa  become  ao  like  modem  English,  that  It 
can  be  read  with  tolerable  caae,  by  prononndng 
ayllablea  which  are  now  mute,  aMowing  ft>r  the 
retention  of  aome  inflectional  forms,  especially  in 
the  pronouns  and  Tcrbs,  and  taking  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  a  ftw  words  now  obsolete, 
the  subjeets  are  no  longer  borrowed  entirely  from 
the  monkish  chronicleri  or  the  Norman  minstrels  { 
and  those  ao  borrowed  are  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  luUlTe  genfaia.  These  chaiacteristics  are 
first  folly  seen  In  Chanear,  and  In  a  leas  degree  in 
Oower  in  proportion  to  his  for  less  commanding 
genius;  but  these  two  had  sereral  preeurtors  in 
England,  while  a  vigorous  native  literature  grew 
up  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  parte  of  Scotland.  AHAif 
Datu  and  RiOHABD  Bollb  (d.  1SI9),  or  Richard 
of  Ilampole,  near  Doncaster,  writers  of  metrical 
paraphrases  of  Scripture,  and  other  religious  pieces 
bekmg  properly  to  the  Old  Engjish  period,  the 
fUoMrMiiis  Q»  Qal|EB|^UtaLia*«aM4>XL^ka» 
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lelgn  of  Echrud  IL    Rlckard  RoUe  alw  wrofc.  In 

the  NorthuiobriM   dialect,    a   poem   called    TV 

/Vidte  <^  CAMucwMoe,  in  •even  bouks,  and  Dearl>- 

lU.OUO  lines.    It  haa  been  published  by  Mr.  Morria. 

1805.    The  ilrit  poet  of  any  merit,  known  to  us  by 

name.  Is  Lawkkncx  Mimot  (about  A.  D.  13S2). 

Ills  poems  were  discovered  by  Tyrwhitt,  in  1775, 

and  printed  by  Rltson  in  1706  (reprinted  in  1808), 

with  an  Introduction  on  the  reign  and  wars  of 

Edward  IIL    They  celebrate  ten  victories  of  that 

king  in  his  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  except 

that  the  flrst  gives  an  account  of  tne  l>attle  of  Ban- 

Dockbum  (A.  D.  1314),  as  an  introduction  to  tiiat 

of  Ualidun  IliU  (A.  D.  1333)  and  others  by  which  U 

was  avenged.     Tlifl  last,   the  taking  of  Quisnes 

(A.  D.  13aS),  gives  an  approximate  date  for  Use 

author,  who  may,  however,  of  course  have  writtim 

the  other  poems  nearer  the  events.    Equal  in  spirit 

to  the  best  of  our  heroic  ballads,  they  have  more 

sustained  power   aiul  more  finished  composition. 

Their  language  is  a  border  dialect,  near  akin  to  the 

Scotch.    It  is  quite  intelligible,  when  a  ftw  obsolete 

words  and  constructions  are  mastered.     Among 

their  varied  measures,  we  meet  with  the  animated 

double  triplet,  fkmiliar  in  the  poems  of  Scott.    In 

Minot's  poems  rhyme  ia  regularly  employed ;  while 

the  fh^iuent  alliterations  not  only  remind  us  of  the 

principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  but  prove 

how  much    the  popular  ear  still  required  that 

artifloe. 

There  is  another  (kmons  poem  of  the  same  age, 
eonstructed  by  a  mixture  of  alliteration  and  rhyth- 
mical accent,  without  riiyme ;  the  alliteration  tteiag 
stricter  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxous  themselves. 
This  is  the  Vision  q/*  Pien  tlomghmoH,  or  rather 
the  Vino*  qf  WitUam  eomctming  Hen  {wr  Pet«r) 
J'Umahnum^  an  allegory  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
course  of  hwuan  life,  kindred  in  conception  to 
Bunyan's  great  work,  and  in  its  day  scarcely  less 
popular.  Its  prevalent  spirit  is  that  of  satire,  aimed 
against  abuses  and  vices  in  general,  but  in  particu- 
lar against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  fh>m  a 
moral  (though  not  doctrinal)  point  of  view  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  later  Puritans,  with  whom  it 
was  a  great  fiivorite.  It  consists  of  neariy  800O 
double  verses  (or  couplets),  arranged  in  twenty 
**pamti^"  or  sections,  so  little  connected  with  each 
other  as  to  appear  almost  separate  poems.  Each 
couplet  has  two  principal  accents,  with  a  consider- 
able license  as  to  the  number  of  syllables.  The 
alliteration  fklls  on  three  accented  syllables  in  each 
couplet,  namely,  on  both  those  of  the  first  line  and 
on  the  first  in  the  second  line  (and  sometimes  on 
the  second).  As  theee  peculiarities  can  only  be 
imderstood  by  an  example,  we  give  the  opening  ot 
Ihc  poem,  whieh  also  shows  where  the  scene  of  the 
Hsion  is  laid,  among  the  Malvern  Hills  (the  pa«- 
lage  is  quoted  with  the  modernized  spelling  and 
•xplanations  of  Proftssor  Craik) :  — 

**In  asumroer  season. 

When  soft  was  the  sun, 
I  sAoop  nic  into  sAruuds* 

As  I  a  iiAecp  f  were ; 
In  Aabit  as  a  Aermit 

UuAoJy  of  werkcs4 
Went  IFide  in  this  ^orid 

ITondexstohear: 


•  Fnt  myself  into  dothes. 
t  Fnbab^  a  vafabojiil  firiar* 


Ac*  on  a  Wiy  monnakiig, 

On  JTalvem  hills, 
Me  be/el  a/erty,t 
Ofyaijy  uw  thought." 

This  opening  marks  the  probable  reddrac*  of  th« 
poeC  The  third  couplet,  with  other  Internal  evi- 
dence, points  to  his  having  been  a  priest.  TiMdali 
seems  to  be  tokrabty  well  fixed  by  his  aUoaioas  to 
the  treaty  of  Brttigny,  in  1300,  and  to  the  great 
tempest  of  January  IS,  13IB,  of  wbkh  h«  speaki 
as  of  a  recent  event.  Tradition  aacribea  tiM  woA 
to  a  ''crtain  Robebt  Lakolamuk  but  la  tha 
Latin  title  the  author  Is  called  William.  Nothing 
whatever  Is  known  of  his  personal  hislocy.  Ilia 
aoquaintanca  with  ecclesiastical  lUeratnre  agraea 
with  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  chnrehman ;  and 
he  was  evidently  fluailiar  with  tha  Latin  poewa 
ascribed  to  Walter  da  Maiies.  The  great  lalereat 
of  his  work  is  its  unquestionable  rdleotiao  of  tha 
popular  sentiment  of  the  age.  Langiande  b  aa 
intensely  national  as  Chancer;  bat,  while  the  kMsr 
frvely  avails  himself  of  the  forms  Introdoeed  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  literature,  the  former  makes  a  last 
attempt  to  revive  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  TUa 
eflurt,  combined  with  his  rich  humor  and  onaparlnf 
satire,  gained  him  unbounded  popularly  with  the 
common  people.  The  Fimom  qf  Pien  Pkmgkmmm 
was  first  printed  in  U50;  the  last  nprlal  in  blaek 
letter  is  that  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  1813;  a  tu  belter 
edition  was  published  hj  Mr.  Wright,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  OhMsaiy,  in  S  vola.  Haoo, 
Lond.  1S4S;  but  the  numeroua  MS8.  of  the  work 
would  still  repay  a  carefol  collation.  Langiande 
had  numerous  fanitators.  The  Oeetf  qf  Pier$ 
PloughmaiL,  a  work  of  the  same  school,  and  often 
ascribed  to  the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  twenty  or  Okiity  yean  later  than 
the  Vitkm.  It  is  more  serious  in  its  tone,  and  mora 
in  harmony  with  the  religious  views  of  WiclUEs. 
The  OomtAatiU  q/"  Pier$  PUmgkmam  is  found  in  ■ 
volume  of  poliUcal  and  satirical  songs,  which  also 
contains  a  poem  on  the  misgovemruent  of  Rich- 
n.,  hinting  at  his  deposition.  These  puUdcnl 
poems  concur  with  Oower's  Fox  Oamamtu  to  give 
us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  evils  which  provoked 
the  Lancastrian  revolution. 

Engtitk  Prote  Uterahire  begins  with  Sa  Jo«N     \ 
DK  Mamukville,  who  was  bom  at  St  Alban's 
about  A.  D.  1300,  and  left  England  for  tha  East  in    ; 
13SS.    His  travels  and  his  service  under  Oriental    • 
sovereigns  gave  him  an  extensive  knowledge  of  . 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Perala.  and  parts  of  India,  Tar- 
tary,  and  China.    Ha  resided  three  years  at  Pekin.    \ 
On  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  pro-  | 
fossed  to  have  seen,  and  dedicated  the  book  to  \ 
Edward  IIL  In  A.  D.  13S6.    Be  died  at  Liege, 
A.  D.  137L    MandevUle's  work  la  neither  wholly, 
nor  even  chiefly,  originaL    lie  borrows  freely  from 
the  chroniclers  and  other  old  writers,  prolierrinf 
what  is  most  wonderfol ;  and  his  own  obsovatiom 
have  so  much  of  the  marvellous  as  to  discredit  his 
(eatimony.    The  work  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as 
the  eariiest  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  Englirt 
prose.    Mandeville  hhnself  tells  us  that  he  wrote  L 
first  in  Latin,  then  trtmslated  it  into  French,  and 
afterwards  into  English,  '*  that  every  man  of  my 
nation  may  wndyrrtivnil  it."   Such  is  not  the  proeeM 
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ti  creitinK  a  voric  of  llteimiy  wt;  and  aeeordin^ 
Ihe  £ogli«h  of  llAndeviUe  U  ■tnughtAjrwurd  aud 
iin«donicd,  and  probably  a  Ikir  example  of  the 
qtuken  language  of  the  day.  As  comparvd  with 
Bobcit  of  Glouoeeter,  U  shows  a  great  incroaK  of 
Frvoch  word*.  No  work  of  the  ago  was  more  pupa- 
lax.  It  exiits  in  a  large  number  of  MSS.  The 
eariieit  printed  edition,  in  Kngiish,  is  that  of 
Wynkyn  da  Worde,  WesUnlnatcr,  1400,  8to.  ;  but 
an  Italian  translation,  b/  Pietro  de  Cumero,  had 
been  previousljr  printed  at  Milan,  U80,  4to.  The 
■tandard  English  edition  is  that  printed  at  London, 
1725,  8va,  and  reprinted,  with  an  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  Loudon, 
USB,  8ro.  The  translation  of  the  Latin  Poltichnm- 
ioom  of  Balph  Iligdcn  (see  p.  30),  by  JoUK  UK 
TREVifiA,  Vicar  of  Berkeley,  completed  in  the  year 
X3fi^  is  chiefly  interesting  as  having  been  printed 
by  C^zton,  1481,  with  an  additional  book  bringing 
down  the  nazratiTe  ttom  1357  to  1400.  It  was  also 
printed  by  Wynkyn  da  Woide  in  1485.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  change  which  a  single  century 
made  in  the  language,  thai  Caxton  thought  it  neces- 
aaiy  ^  somewhat  to  change  the  rude  ami  old  Eug- 
AtsA,  that  is  to  vit,  certain  words  which  in  these 
days  be  neither  used  ne  understood."  Several  other 
tnuulaciona,  made  by  TWriaa  firom  the  Latin^  exist 
only  in  MS. 

The  great  SeolHak  Poet  of  this  age,  John  Bail- 
BOUB,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  (b.  about  A.  D. 
1310,  d.  A.  D.  1396),  was  rather  a  contemporary 
than  a  precursor  of  Chaucer,  like  whom  he  deserves 
to  rank  as  the  fiUhcr  of  a  national  literature.  Bis 
Brmee,  in  13,000  rhymed  octosyllabic  lines,  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  adventures  of  King  Robert  L,  of 
very  high  merit.  The  lowland  Scottish  dialect  was 
formed  under  exactly  the  same  influences  as  the 
English,  from  which  it  differed  rather  less  than  in 
the  present  day.  To  oonftmnd  it  with  the  language 
of  the  aboriginal  Celts  is  an  error  akin  to  painting 
Wallace  in  tartana  and  a  kilL  Barbour  also  paid 
several  visits  to  England,  and  studied  at  Oxford  in 
hiji  mature  age.  Before  this  time  there  are  hardly 
any  names  in  Scottish  literature,  except  the  school- 
man BIICIIABL  Soot,  who  resided  abroad,  and  was 
■earcely  known  at  home  except  by  his  fiibulous 
Tcputatioo  as  a  wizard;  THOMAS  Lesmont,  the 
Khymer,  of  Eivildoune,  erroneously  called  the 
author  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Triatram;  and  the 
Latin  chronicler,  JOHN  or  FOBDUTf,  a  canon  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  5co«i-cAroiiieoa  contains  the 
legendary  and  historical  annals  of  his  country  to 
the  death  of  David  L  The  later  and  less  celebrated 
eooieropOTary  of  Bariioar,  Akdbkw  Wti^oun 
(b.  about  A.  D.  1350,  d.  after  1490),  Prior  of  Loch- 
levcn,  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle  in  nine  books,  of 
Scottish  and  general  history.  Buirp  Hasbt,  the 
Minatr^  belongB  to  the  following  century. 

B.— JOHN  COWER. 
Tba  transition  made  In  our  language  and  litera- 
Inre  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
eannmbc  better  illustrated  than  by  the  writings  of 
John  Gower,  tiie  contemporary  and  fHend  of  Chau- 
eu,  and  the  author  of  three  great  poetical  works, 
Ui«  first  In  French,  the  sccoimI  In  Latin,  and  the 
ininl  in  English.  Gower  is  assumed  to  have  been 
iinuewhat  older  than  Chanoert  as  tha  oU  wrUcn 


generally  name  him  first;  1-c  survived  him  by  eiglil 
years,  Chaucer  having  di<d  in  A.  D.  14^0,  and 
Gower  in  A.  D.  1408.  But  the  precedence  mufit  b« 
awarded  to  Chaucer,  not  only  tor  the  vant  superior* 
ity  of  his  genius,  but  as  the  earlier  writer  tn  Emglt'th, 
It  may  be  que^ioflcd  whether  Gower  would  ha\« 
written  in  English  at  all,  except  hi  confonnity  to 
the  taste  created  by  Chaucer.  Their  early  fi  IcihU 
ship  is  evinced  by  Chaucer's  dedication  of  Troihn 
amd  Crttcyde  to  Gower,  by  a  title  which  became  t 
fixed  epithet  of  the  latter  poet:  — 

"  O  MonAL  OOMTEBI  this  booko  I  direct 
Ti>  Uiee,  and  to  the  phil«isophicaIl  Strode, 
To  vouchsal'o  there  netil  is  to  rorni-t 
Of  your  benignities  and  xealea  good." 

And  the  continuance  of  their  ftiendship  (In  spite  of 
conjectures  founded  on  insulBcient  evidence)  is 
attested  by  tho  compliment  paid  to  Chancer  ijl 
Gowcr's  Voi^fenio  Amantit  (finished  in  13(0),  whera 
Venus  greets  Chaucer 

**  As  my  disciple  and  my  poete,** 

and  after  speaking  of  **  the  dittees  and  songes  glad,** 
composed  "  In  tlie  fioures  of  his  youth  **  fur  her 
sake,  aud  of  which 

«*  Th6  land  fiilflUed  Is  oner  all." 

exhorts  him  to  employ  his  old  age  in  writing  hia 
**  Tetiament  qf  Lort." 

Two  of  the  Vamiertmry  TViles,  those  of  the  Man  of 
Law  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  are  borrowed  from 
Gower,  unless  both  poets  derived  them  from  a 
common  source. 

Caxton  made  Gower  a  native  of  Gowerland  in 
South  Wales,  and  Leland  claimed  him  as  a  memiier 
of  the  fiunily  of  Gower  of  Stittenhani,  in  Yorkshire, 
trova  which  are  sprung  tho  noble  houses  of  Suther- 
land and  EUcsmcre.  But  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  and 
others  have  proved,  firom  existing  deeds,  and  fn>m 
the  comparison  of  seals  with  the  arms  on  Gower's 
tomb,  that  tho  poet  was  on  esTw're  of  Kent,  and 
probably  of  the  same  family  as  Sir  Robert  Gower 
of  .Multon  (Moulton)  and  Kentwell,  in  Sufiiilk,  wlio 
died  in  or  before  A.  D.  1^,  and  whose  daughter 
aud  coheiress  Joan  conveyed  the  manor  of  Kent- 
well  to  John  Gower  (the  poet)  on  June  2S,  UQJw 
From  this  and  similar  evidence  it  appears  that 
Gower  was  sprung  from  a  family  of  knightly  rank, 
and  that  he  possessed  estates  In  Kent,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  probably  in  Essex;  though  he  lived 
much  in  London,  and  apparently  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  court  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
common  statement  that  ho  followed  the  legal  pro* 
fbssion.  About  the  year  1400,  he  speaks  of  liiznself 
as  both  old  and  blind.  Ills  will  still  exists,  made 
on  tho  Utth  of  August,  1408,  and  proved  by  liis 
widow,  Agnes,  on  the  24th  of  October  following,  so 
that  he  must  have  died  between  those  two  dates. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  his  wife  was  the  same 
as  the  Agnes  Groundalf  whose  marriage  to  John 
Gower,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Southwark,  on  tlio 
28th  of  January,  1307,  is  recorded  in  the  register  uf 
William  of  Wykcham,  preserved  at  Winchester. 
If  so,  tho  poet  married  in  his  old  age.  His  will 
leaves  it  doubtftil  whether  he  had  issue.  lie  lies 
buried,  according  to  his  own  directions.  In  St.  Mary 
Overy's  idow  SL  Saviour's),  Southwark,  of  which 
church  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  beneikctor,  beceaih 
a  splandid  canopLed  Umb,  VauVn^  bia  vma  auk 
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tfBgy.  th«  h«ad  rraHng  on  hi*  throe  voltmiM;  Um 
wd'  within  th«  three  arches  being  painted  with 
Agurus  of  Chari^,  Mercy,  and  Pity.  The  ttory  of 
h\*  having  been  a  ibllow-«tudent  with  Chancer, 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Ib  a«  unfounded  as 
most  uf  Leland's  other  statements  about  him,  but 
his  works  furnish  proof  of  his  having  received  the 
best  education  his  age  could  bjrtow,  and  Oi  his 
command  of  the  languages  then  in  use. 

Oower's  three  great  works  were  the  Speadum 
Mleditttutu^  in  French  {  the  Vox  CimtutntiM^  in 
•    Latin ;  and  the  Oan/emio  AmtaUiMt  in  English. 

(1.)  The  SpeemtuM  MtdUamtu  is  now  entirely 
lost;  the  short  French  po«n  which  Wazton  de- 
•cribcs  under  the  title  being  an  entirely  different 
work.  It  was  a  collection  of  precepts  on  diastity, 
enfbrced  by  examples.  But  there  are  still  extant 
iV^v  tfrtnrh  BaUttds  by  Gower,  in  a  MS.  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  edited  by  the 
hoe  duke  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  in  1818.  **  They 
are,**  says  PauU  (Imtrod.  iCsmy,  p.  xxvi.),  '*ten. 
der  in  sentiment,  and  not  unrefined  with  regard  to 
language  and  form,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
they  are  Uie  work  of  a  foreigner.  They  treat  id 
Love  in  the  manner  introduced  by  the  Proven^ 
poeCs^which  was  afterwards  generally  adopted  by 
those  in  the  north  of  France.  A  f^w  specimens 
canuot  finil  to  give  a  fiivorable  Idea  of  Gower's  skill 
and  expression."  These  were  about  the  last  works 
of  any  importance  written  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
French,  which  was  now  so  ftilly  regarded  as  a  fbr^ 
«ign  language,  that  Oower  apologises  for  his  French, 
siting,  "  I  am  English,"  while  he  gives  as  a  reason 
Ibr  using  the  language,  that  he  waa  addressing  his 


**  AI  Unlversite  dc  tout  le  mondob" 

Some  verses  addnHNud  to  Uenry  IV.,  after  his  acces- 
sion, prove  that  Gower  continued  to  write  in 
French  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

(2.)  Of  Gower's  great  Latin  poem,  the  FSur 
CVaman/is,  Dr.  Pauli  givea  the  follovriag  account : — 

"  Soon  after  the  rebellion  of  the  commons  in  U81 
[under  Richard  II.},  an  event  which  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  mind,  he  wrote  that  singular 
work  in  Latin  distlchs,  called  Vox  Clamanti*,  of 
which  we  possess  an  excellent  edition  by  the  Rev. 
U.  O.  Coxc,  printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  in 
1830.  The  name,  with  an  allusion  to  SL  John  the 
Baptist,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  ftom  the  gen- 
eral clamor  and  cry  then  abroad  in  the  country. 
The  greater  bulk  of  the  work,  the  date  of  which  its 
editor  is  inclined  to  fix  between  U82  and  1984,  is 
rather  a  moral  than  an  historical  casay;  but  the 
$rH  book  describes  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
m  an  allegorical  disgiusc;  the  poet  having  a  draun, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1381,  in  which  men  assume  the 
■hape  of  animals.  The  second  tool:  contains  a  long 
sermon  on  fktalism,  in  which  the  poet  shows  hlm- 
•elf  no  fHend  to  Wlcliffo's  tenets,  but  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  The 
third  book  points  out  how  all  orders  of  society  must 
suffer  for  their  own  vices  and  demerits;  In  iUusto»- 
Uoii  of  which  ho  cites  the  example  of  the  secular 
clergy.  TIio  fourth  book  is  dedicated  to  the  clois- 
tered clergy  and  the  friars ;  the>^A  to  the  military ; 
the  tixth  contains  a  violent  attack  on  the  lawyers ; 
and  the  ttvenih  subjoins  the  moral  of  the  whole, 
■^presented  in  Nebuchadnessar^a  dream,  as  intotw 


preted  by  Danid.**  (^rfSro(/.AHq^p.xziz.)  "nicra 
are  also  some  smaller  Latin  poems,  in  ksonlna 
hexameters;  among  them  one  addressed  to  Haniy 
IV.,  in  which  the  poet  laments  his  bUndncaa. 

(3.)  Gower's  hUest  poem,  the  Oat^tmio 
(is,  waa  written  in  English,  with  a  numinc 
glnal  oonmientary  in  Latin,  aomething  like  that  to 
the.<liic»eiiiifar<iierofOoleridce.  Its  eompoaitkNa 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  sucoeaa  of  Chaaeer.  W* 
again  qoote  fkom  Dr.  Fnalit  **The  exaddateof 
the  poem  has  not  been  aaeertaiaed,  bat  there  it 
internal  evidence,  in  certain  copiea,  thatiteidatod  vm 
the  year  1309-3.  As  this  point  Invulvea  a  qncartoa 
of  grave  importance  with  respect  to  the  •ullior'* 
behavior  and  position  in  the  political  avenla  of  the 
day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  mora  fblly  Into 
the  subject  He  nnqoestionably  lasued  two  editioni 
of  the  work,  wliich,  however,  as  will  be  distiartly 
seen  in  the  present  edition,  raiy  ftom  eadi  other 
only  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  end;  the  one 
being  dedicated  to  King  Richard  IL,  the  other  to 
his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Ead  of  Dcrhj.  la 
the  king's  copy  the  poet  describes  at  length  how  be 
came  rowing  down  the  Thames  at  London  one  daj, 
and  how  he  mot  King  Richard,  who,  havinf  iavllMl 
him  to  step  Into  the  royal  barge,  commanded  hint 
to  write  a  book  upon  some  new  matter.  In  that 
addressed  to  Ueniy  he  says,  that  the  book  was  fin- 
ished, the  vers  tixieemth  qf  Eimt  Riekard  (A.  Du 
K02-3),  an  important  &ct,  which  has  been  hitbert* 
overlookod  by  all  writers  on  the  suhfect,  Indnding 
even  Sir  H.  Nicolas  {Life  qf  CAaeerr,  p.  9),  who 
states  that  Gower  did  not  dedicate  his  work  to  Heniy 
until  he  had  ascended  the  throne."  Having  shown 
that  the  dedication  was  made  when  Uenry  was  nol 
yet  King,  or  even  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  Earl  of 
Derby,— a  titie  which  he  bore  in  1308-3,— FauU 
proceeds:  **The  one  version  abounds  in  expres* 
sions  of  the  deepest  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign« 
for  whose  sake  he  intends  to  write  tome  neiee  thU^ 
in  Englikh ;  the  other  mentions  the  year  of  the  reiga 
of  King  Richard  IL,  is  ftill  (tf  affarhment  to  UewF 
of  Lancaster, 

*  with  whom  my  Aerfs  i$qf«weordt^* 

and  purports  to  appear  in  English  for  England*! 
sake."  The  inference  fbom  all  this  is,  that  Gower, 
seeing  the  fatal  tendency  of  Richard's  course,  early 
attached  himself  to  Uenry  of  Lancaster,  from  whom 
there  is  still  extant  a  record  of  his  receiving  a  collar 
in  1394  (probably  in  acknowledgment  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  poem),  and  whom  he  more  than  once 
addresses  with  afltelion  and  respect  in  his  minor 
pieces.  Ucnce  the  commencement  of  the  Cb^/ismim 
AmantiM  would  lUl  before  13811,  when  Richard 
came  of  age,  and  began  his  arbitrary  government. 
Hence,  also,  the  omission  of  the  compliment  to 
Chaucer  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  in  the  edition  ii»- 
scribed  to  Homy,  may  be  explained  by  motives  of 
policy,  without  inferring  any  personal  alienation. 

The  Prologue  is  in  the  same  strain  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  order  of  things,  which  per- 
vades the  Vox  (AmantiM  ;  and  the  poet  couiforta 
himself  with  the  same  rcsrurce,  the  divine  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  as  revealed  in  the  vision  o| 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet  how  little  he  sluires  Uie 
opinions  of  WicliiTe  is  proved  by  his  reference  lo 

«*ThU  new  aecte  ofhtUfdie." 


Chap,  n.] 
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VmU  ^hrai  tte  IbOowIng  oattliM  of  tlMirofki 
**T1m  po«m  opens  bjr  introdoeiiig  Um  author  him- 
kU;  in  ttechancter  of  «n  iinhApp7  lorcr  In  deqMJr, 
■nittcn  hf  Oi|rfd*t  anoir.  Yamt  appenn  to  him, 
nod  after  having  haavd  hia  pnijar,  appoints  her 
priaat  eallad  Gealai,lika  the  mTetagogoe  in  the 
Pldore  of  Geibce,  to  hear  the  lovw'e  eonfterfon. 
nja  Is  the  ftams  of  the  wh<4o  worii,  whidi  Is  a 
nixtura  of  otaseieal  notions,  prlncipallj 
from  Ovid's  .Jrs  Ammdi^  and  of  the 
poreljr  madlsTal  idea,  that  as  a  good  Cathode  tlia 
wdbrtmiBts  lorcr  nwit  stale  his  distress  to  a  fiuhor 
eoinftsBor.  This  is  done,  in  tlM  coarse  of  the  oon« 
lk«eion,  with  great  legularlljr  and  cren  pcdantryi 
•U  tiie  pasekms  of  tlie  human  heart,  which  gener- 
al^ stand  in  Iha  w^  of  love,  being  systematically 
aimnged  in  tlie  varioas  books  and  subdivisions  of 
Um  work.  After  Qenlns  hae  fhlly  explained  the 
•vil  aiihrtion  passion,  or  Tioe  under  eonsideration* 
the  lover  eonhi^ses  on  that  particular  point,  and  fre> 
queuHy  urgee  his  boundless  love  Ibr  an  unknown 
beauty,  who  treats  Idm  craeUy,  in  a  tone  of  aUbeta- 
tSon  which  wonld^qiearhiglily  ridlculoaa  in  a  man 
of  mote  than  sixty  yean  of  age,  were  it  not  a  com- 
mon eharaderistle  of  tiie  poetry  of  the  period. 
After  this  prpfcssion,  tiie  confessor  opposes  him, 
and  cxampiMes  tiie  fctal  cOtets  of  each  passion  by 
a  Taricty  of  apposite  slmrlcs^  gathered  from  many 
Al  Ingth,  after  a  frequent  and  tedious 
of  the  same  proesss,  tiie  eonftssion  is 
twmlnarcd  by  some  llnal  Injunctions  of  the  priest 
— tlw  lover's  petition  in  a  strofrfiie  poem  addressed 
lo  Venus—the  bitter  Judgment  of  the  goddess,  that 
IM  should  rcoiember  his  old  age,  and  leave  off  su^h 
ft»oleriesi 

**  For  loves  lurt  and  lockes  hors 
In  chaml»e  acoorden  neucr  more  **'-> 

his  cure  ftxmi  the  wound  caused  by  the  dart  of  love, 
and  his  alisohition,  received  as  if  by  *  pious  Roman 
Gathollc 

**  The  materials  Ibr  tills  extensive  srork  Cmore 
tiian  aOvQOO  UnesX  and  tlie  stories  inserted  as  exam- 
ples ft>r  and  against  the  lover's  passion,  are  drawn 
from  various  sources.  Some  have  been  taken  from 
the  Bible;  a  great  number  from  Ovid's  Ifefomor- 
pAosrs,  which  must  have  been  a  particular  fhvorite 
with  the  author;  others  from  the  medieval  hiatories 
of  the  dege  of  Troy,  of  the  ftats  of  Alexander  the 
Great— from  the  oldest  ooUection  of  novels,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Ot»ta  iSomanonan,  chiefly 
in  its  form  as  used  in  En^aod— from  the  jPoacAeoit 
and  ^peei^ham  Jtegum  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  from 
the  romance  of  Sir  Ltmeetot  and  the  Chnmielta  of 
Casdodorus  and  Udoras."  (I»trod,  Xuaif,  pp. 
xxxiiL  xxxiv.)  There  Is  also  a  vast  amount  of 
alchemical  learning  from  the  AJmage$t^  and  an 
exposition  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  philosophy 
ofthe  middle  ages.  The  author's  fimcy  lies  almost 
buried  under  tlie  mass  of  his  learning,  and  his 
laborious  composition  shows  none  of  Chaucer's 
humor,  or  passion,  or  love  of  nature.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  school  of  poetry,  to  which  Chau- 
cer's genius  had  given  biith,  Gower  embodies  most 
of  the  fruits  of  the  romance  writers.  Still  he  has 
his  merits.  **  The  vivacity  and  variety  of  his  short 
verses  evince  a  eorroet  ear  and  a  happy  power,  by 
tlie  assistsace  of  which  he  enhances  the  interest  Ic 
atBl«,awlft«quenttyleniinatcs  it  with  <  atisftdion 


to  the  reader."  (W.  W.  Uoyd  In  Slnger^s  8hak- 
qware,  voL  It.  p.  SSI.)  The  Saxon  dement  b  as 
conspicuous  in  hb  language  as  in  Chaucer's ;  but  he 
uses  a  larger  number  of  Fyench  words,  as  miglit 
have  been  expected  ftom  hb  eariy  habits  of  compo- 
sition. The  freijuent  want  of  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hb  seotencee  shows  that  It  was  no  easy  task 
Ibr  him  to  vrrite  so  long  a  work  in  Engiish.  There 
are  some  ftirms  peculiar  to  him,  as  laigh  for  /sow, 
and  MNwAl  for  not.  He  sddom  uses  alliteration. 
We  have  a  long  chain  of  teetimony  to  Gower's 
popularity,  from  hb  oem  age  to  that  of  Shakspears^ 
who  speaks  of  him  thus  :— 


**  To  sing  a  song  that  old 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  b  edine, 
Assuming  num's  lufirmitlcs, 
To  glad  our  ear  and  please  oar  eyes.** 

(V'crMba.) 


Tlie  Qm^femlo  Amamtia  was  first  printed  by  Osx- 
lon,  Lond.  1483,  fol.  (the  Britbh  Museum  has  two 
copies  of  thb  imrs  work),  and  by  F.  Berthdctte, 
Lond.  U32,  foL,  reprint  UM,  fol.  (both  In  black 
letter).  None  of  the  modem  editions  deserve  meu- 
tion  In  comparison  of  that  by  Dr.  RdnhoM  Panll, 
Lond.  1807, 8  vols.,  Svo.,  whose  Alrerfucterf  Asof 
contains  all  that  is  known  of  the  poet  and  hb 
worlu. 

C.— WICLIFFE  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  revolution  cftiBcted  by  Chaucer  in  poetry  was 
accompanied  and  aided  t>y  an  entirdy  new  develop, 
ment  of  religious  literature,  which,  besides  its  higher 
fruits,  rendered  a  similar  sorice  to  our  prose  litera- 
ture. The  new  liberty  of  thought,  which  found 
expression  in  popular  literature,  showed  itself  also 
in  a  sifting  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  which  led 
to  a  direct  appeal  to  Scripture;  and  the  reforming 
teachers  satisfied  thb  demand  by  translating  the 
Bibb  into  the  mother  tongue.  In  the  other  Pnit- 
estant  countries  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  national 
literature  has  been  coimectcd  with  a  similar  work , 
and,  if  the  German  Bible  of  Luther,  and  Out  Danish 
version  of  IMO,  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence 
over  the  respective  languages  than  the  WiclilHte 
translations,  one  chief  reason  b,  that  they  appeared 
after  the  Invention  of  printing,  by  which  art  Uicy 
were  immediately  and  indefinitely  multiplied.  In 
England  thb  great  work  b  ascribed  to  Joi£if  i>B 
WicLir,  WICLITFK,  or  WTGLXrrx  (b.  about  A.  D. 
1324,  d.  A.  D.  ]d»4).  Ho  was  bom  at  Widiffe,  near 
Riclimond,  in  Yorkshire;  studied  at  Oxford;  be- 
came  the  priest  of  Fylingham,  in  Lincoln;  and 
successively  Master  and  Warden  of  Balliol  College 
and  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford.  He  began  early  to 
attack  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and  after  his 
deposition  flrom  the  latter  post  by  Archbbliop 
Langham,  and  the  Pope's  rejection  of  Kb  appeal,  ha 
gave  all  his  energies  to  the  work  of  lefltrm,  both 
by  hb  writlngi  and  by  theological  lectures  at 
Oxford.  For  a  long  time  he  was  not  only  unmo* 
lested,  but  was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  tlie  An- 
glican Church.  In  1374  he  was  a  member  of  a 
commission  sent  to  Avignon,  which  obtained  con- 
cessions fh>m  the  Pope  on  the  question  of  induction 
Into  benefices.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  crown  with 
a  prebend  at  Worcester,  and  the  ricarage  of  Lutter- 
worth, in  Leicestershire,  which  be  held  till  hb 
death,  being  secured  fW>m  the  storm  of  fyet«ecM^<\vtt 
which  ioon  arose,  Xtj  Um  pxoltod&ckii  x/L  >dD*V\siii|C^ 
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■on,  John  of  Owmt  H  wm  In  the  retlremeiit  of 
Lutterworth,  after  he  had  been  driven  ftom  hia 
ehair  at  Oxfbid,*  that  WIcUflb,  aided  h7  his  frienda 
and  diidplea,  undertook  the  work  of  Bible  transla- 
tion. Tbdr  Tersion  waa  the  basis  of  that  of  Tjx^ 
dale,  as  the  latter  was  of  the  Authorised  Versions 
of  1£»  (Coverdale's)  and  leil  (King  James's,  which 
is  still  In  use);  bat  three  oenturics  and  a  half 
•lapsed  befiue  the  original  translation  tii  the  New 
Testament,  and  nearlj  five  centuries  belbre  the 
vhole,  appeared  in  print  The  New  Testamoit  was 
•dited  b7  the  Bev.  Jobs  Lewis,  1731,  fbL|  bj  the 
Ber.  n.  U.  Baker,  IfflO,  4to.  i  and  in  Bagster's  Bmo- 
MUk  Hexapla^  isa  and  1M6,  4to.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment  has  only  lately  been  pobtished,  in  the  splendid 
•diUun  of  the  Ber.  J.  Fonhali  and  Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  Ox£  1850, 4  toU.  4to.  The  authorship  of 
the  several  parts  has  long  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. According  to  the  latest  editors,  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha,  ftom  Otenesis  to  Bartiek 
(in  the  order  of  the  LXX.),  waa  translated  by  n 
priest  named  UxExrOBD,  and  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  WicliiEB.  The  whole  work 
was  revised,  in  a  second  edition,  by  Pukvxt,  who 
has  left  us  a  very  interesting  eesay  on  the  principles 


•  Regular  proftsaonihipe  not  being  yet  established, 
¥iclitle  taught  at  Oxfurd  bv  that  right  which, 
bough  now  dormant,  is  stiU  inherem,  aa  their 
Allies  imobr,  in  the  l>eKraes  of  JDaeltr  and  JtO' 


WIclil 

ttiough  now  dormant,  is  stiU 

Dailies  imply,  in  the  l>egraes  of 

yirtcr. 


of  translatioii.  ne  irst  Tenion  eeema  to  have 
been  completed  about  A.  D.  198D,  and  the  edition 
of  Punrqr  belbre  U80;  so  that  this  Engliah  Bibk 
was  generally  dreulaled,  so  flw  aa  the  Jealooqr  a> 
the  church  would  permit,  by  the  end  of  die  ftmr- 
teenth  oentuy.  Its  exeeUenee  is  to  be  aeuibed  to 
two  chief  causes,  the  rdlgioM  sensibllitj  of  th« 
translators,  whose  splrll  waa  abeotbed  la  their 
work,  and  the  simple  vooabnlaiy  and  stiuetiuw  of 
the  Innguage,  which  preeented  itsdf  newly  fbnned 
tothclrhand.  Tmnslaled  as  Itwaa  thNsuheTnl- 
gate,  it  naturalised,  chiefly  in  n  Latin  Ibern.  a  larflo 
slock  of  rdlgious  terms,  almost  oonflned  befcwi  to 
theologians,  and  it  the  same  tfane  onlarfed  and 
modlikd  them.  Above  all,  by  pwstnlng  the  unl- 
fbrrai^  of  diction  and  grammar,  onHed  to  thn 
sacred  dignity  of  the  work,  and  whid&  la  not  Ibund 
in  nearly  so  higba  degree  in  Wldtflb'sown  I 
it  hdd  the  Ibundatkm  of  that  nUgiona  or 
dialect,  which  has  contributed  to  seewn  tfgnl^  i 

as  prevailing  duumcters  of  oar  coaunoo 
While  satires  of  thetypei 
uMn  gratified  the  popular  disgust  at  the  i 
in  hl|^  places,  the  newly-opened  wdl  aprtng  d 
tnith  taught  them  the  cure  ftwtheeeevib;  aadthdr 
eager  iveeption  of  both  classes  of  works  enriched 
their  language  as  well  as  Inflisenced  ttielr  thonghta. 
Chanoer,  imboed  with  popdar  ^>m|iathl>e,  and 
eonneetsd  with  toe  poUtieal  party  that  protcclsd 
WieUflhi  oonld  not  bat  be  sul^But  tothase 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHAUCER  TO  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZA- 
BETH.   A.  D.  1400-1558. 

1.  Slow  progress  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  age  of  Elizaheth. 
Introduction  of  printing  by  Caxton.  Improvement  of  prose.  §  2.  Scottish 
literature  in  the  fifteenth  century:  Kino  James  I.;  Dunbar;  Oawin  Dou- 
glas ;  Henbtson  ;  Blind  Harht.  §  3.  Reign  of  Henry  VII.«  sterile  in 
literature.  Henrt  Till. ;  Sir  Thomas  More.  §  4.  Religious  Literature  : 
Translation!  of  the  Bible ;  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Latimer  ;  Foxe.  §  5. 
Chroniclers  and  Historians:  Lord  Berners*  Froissart;  Fabyan;  Hall. 
§6.  Philosophy  and  Education:  Wilson's  Logic;  Sir  John  Cueke  ;  Ilo- 
OER  Ascham*s  Sckoolnuuter  and  Toxophilua.  $7.  Poets:  Skelton  ;  Bar- 
xlat  and  Hawes  ;  Wtatt  and  Surrey.  §  8.  Ballads  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries:  their  sources,  metre,  and  modes  of  circulation.  Modern 
collections  by  Percy,  Scott,  &c.  Influence  on  the  revival  of  romantic  literature. 
Ballads  of  the  Scottish  borders  and  of  Robin  Uuod. 

\ 
§  1.  The  progress  of  English  Literature,  inaugurated  in  so  splendid  a 
manner  by  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  though  uninterrupted,  was  for  a  long 
time  comparatively  slow.  Many  social  and  political  causes  contributed 
to  retard  it  for  a  time,  or  rather  to  accumulate  the  nation's  energies  for 
that  glorious  intellectual  burst  which  distinguishes  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth, making  that  period  the  most  magnificent  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people,  if  not  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  causes 
just  alluded  to  were  the  intestine  commotionsof  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  struggle  between  the  dying  energies  of  Feudalism  and  the  nascent 
liberties  of  our  municipal  institutions,  and  the  mighty  transformation 
resulting  from  the  Reformation. 

In  point  of  splendor,  fecundity,  intense  originality,  and  national  spirit, 
none  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  be 
considered  as  superior  to  the  Elizabethan.  In  universality  of  scope 
and  in  the  influence  it  was  destined  to  exert  upon  the  thoughts  and 
knowledge  of  future  generations,  no  other  epoch  can  be  brought  into 
romparison  with  it.  Neither  the  age  of  Pericles  nor  that  of  Augustus 
in  the  ancient  world,  nor  those  of  the  Medici  and  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
modern  history,  can  be  regarded  as  approaching  in  importance  to  that 
period  which,  independently  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  but  inferior 
luminaries,  produced  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Prince  of  Philoso- 
phers—  William  Shakespeare  and  Francis  Bacon.  But  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth,  though  destitute  of  any  names  comparable  for  creative  ener- 
gy to  that  of  Chaucer,  was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity.  The 
importation  into  England  of  the  art  of  printing,  first  exercised  among 
us  by  Caxton,  who  was  himself  a  useful  and  laborious  author,  and 
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who  iJied  in  1491,  unquestionably  tended  to  give  a  more  regular  and 
literary  form  to  the  productions  of  that  age ;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  printed  books  seems  in  particular  to  have  been  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  generating  a  good  prose  style,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  the  circle 
of  readers  and  extending  the  influence  of  popular  intellectual  activity, 
>  as  for  example  by  disseminating  the  habit  of  religious  and  political 
discussion.  Thus  Mandeville,  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  prose 
writii  g  in  England,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  Chaucer,  gave  to  the 
work  the  curious  description  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  man^ 
landp,*  was  followed  by  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  (fl.  1430-1470), 
who.  besides  his  celebrated  Latin  work  '*  De  Laudibus  Legum  An- 
glia:,"  also  wrote  one  in  English  on  "  The  Difference  between  ?n 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy.**  f 

§  2.  But  the  most  brilliant  names  which  occupy  the  beginning  of 
this  interval  are  those  of  Scotsmen.  James  I.  (1394-1437),  who  was 
taken  prisoner  when  a  child  (1405)  and  carefully  educated  at  Windsor, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poet  who  does  equal  honor  to  his  own  country 
and  to  that  of  his  captivity.  This  accomplished  prince  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  love-verses  under  the  title  of  thu  King's  ^ukair 
(i.  e.  ^uire  or  Book),  written  in  the  purest  English  and  breathing  the 
romantic  and  elegant  grace  which  the  immense  popularity  of  Petrarch 
had  at  that  time  made  the  universal  pattern  throughout  Europe.  His 
own  national  dialect,  too,  was  that  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  then  and 
long  after  the  language  of  literature,  of  courtly  society,  and  of  theol- 
ogy, and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  patois  or  provincial 
dialect  which  it  has  become  since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  has 
destroyed  the  political  independence  of  Scotland.  In  it  James  com- 
posed a  number  of  songs  and  ballads  of  extraordinary  merit,  recount- 
ing with  much  humor  his  own  amorous  adventures;  some,  unfortu- 
nately, of  a  character  rather  too  warm  for  the  delicacy  of  modern  times. 
This  intellectual  and  patriotic  prince  was  assassinated  in  1437  at  Perth, 
by  the  nobles,  among  whom  his  own  uncle  was  a  chief  conspirator,  to 
revenge  the  king's  concessions  to  the  people.  Besides  King  James, 
Scotland  produced  about  this  time  several  poets  of  great  merit, 
the  chief  of  whom  are  William  Dunbar  (about  1465-1520),  and 
Gawin  or  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (1474-1522),  the  former 
a  trul*'  powerful  and  original  genius,  and  the  second  a  voluminous  and 
miscellaneous  poet,  whose  example  tended  much  to  regularize  and 
improve  the  national  dialect,  and  to  enrich  the  national  literature. 
Among  Dunbar*s  numerous  poetical  compositions  we  must  in  particu- 
lar specify  his  wild  allegorical  conception  of  **  Tie  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins"  a  fantastic  and  terrible  impersonation,  with  the  intense 
reality  of  Dante  and  the  picturesque  inventiveness  of  Callot.     Gawin 

♦  For  an  account  of  Mandeville  see  p.  54. 

+  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  originally  a  Lancastrian.  He  accompanied  Henry 
YL  into  exile ;  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in 
1471.  and  was  attainted.  He  obtained  his  pardon  by  acknowledging  the  titls 
jf  Edward  IV. 
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Douglas  is  now  chiefljr  remembered  as  the  translator  of  Virgkl  into 
Scottish  verse,  and  in  both  this  and  his  original  compositions  the 
reader  will  be  struck  by  the  much  greater  preponderance  of  French 
and  Latin  words  in  the  dialect  of  Scotlai  d  than  in  contemporary  Eng- 
lish writings.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  close  political  con- 
nection maintained  by  Scotland  with  France,  with  which  country  she 
generally  sided  out  of  hostility  to  England ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a 
kind  of  pedantic  affectation,  a  sort  of  Scottish  es^iio  cuiio^  like  the 
Gongorism  of  the  Spaniards.  Robert  Henryson  (d.  about  1500),  a 
monk  or  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer, 
the  Testament  of  Faire  Creseide^  and  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  Robin 
and  Makyne  (in  Percy's  Reliques),  Another  Scottish  poet,  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Blind  Harry  or  Harry  the  Minstrel,  but 
concerning  the  details  of  whose  life  nothing  accurate  has  been  discov- 
ered, wrote,  in  long  rhymed  couplets,  a  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the 
second  gjeat  national  hero,  William  Wallace,  This  work  is  not  des- 
titute of  vigorous  and  picturesque  passages.  Barbour  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  55). 
§  3.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
sombre  character  of  that  politic  prince,  was  by  no  means  favorable 
to  literary  activity ;  but  Henry  VIII.  was  possessed  of  much  of  the 
learning  of  his  age,  and  even  distinguished  himself  by  his  controver- 
sial writings  against  Luther.  The  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
by  which  the  Pope  recompensed  this  sceptred  polemic,  has  been  ever 
since  retained  in  the  style  of  English  sovereigns  —  a  singular  example 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  names.  The  great  and  good  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  poets  Skelton,  Wyatt,  and  Surrey,  belong  to  this 
memorable  reign.  Of  the  three  last  we  shall  speak  among  the  poets. 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-1535)  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent intellectual  figures  of  this  reign,  whether  as  statesman,  polemic, 
or  man  of  letters.  The  ardent  attachment  which  More  felt  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  which  he  so  often  testified  by  acts  of  persecution, 
contrary  to  his  gentle  and  geiiial  character,  he  firmly  maintained  when 
himself  persecuted  and  in  the  presence  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 
His  philosophical  romance  of  the  Utopia^  written  in  Latin,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  extreme  freedom  of  speculative  and  political  discussion, 
exercised  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  approbation,  under  the 
sternest  tyranny.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  work  was  borrowed  from 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  many  attempts  to  give, 
under  the  form  of  a  voyage  to  an  imaginary  island,  the  theory  of  an 
ideal  republic,  where  the  laws,  the  institutions,  the  social  and  political 
usages,  arc  in  strict  accordance  with  a  philosophical  perfection.  Eng- 
land has  been  peculiarly  fertile  in  these  sports  of  political  fancy.  Bacon 
also  left  an  unfinished  sketch  of  an  imaginary  republic;  and  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington  is  a  similar  attempt  to  realize  the  theory  of  a  perfectly 
happy  and  philosophic  government* 

*  Of  Sir  Thomas  More's  English  works,  the  most  remarkabkt  on  account  of 
iu  stjle,  is  bis  Life  of  Edward  V.,  which  Mr.  Hallam  ptououikcaa  Xa  Xm^  ^^V\a 
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§  4.  Parallel  with  the  improvement  of  general  literature,  and  indeed 
in  no  small  measure  connected  with  it,  must  be  noted  the  very  general 
diffusion  of  religious  controversy  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  dissemination  of  English  translations  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tyndalb  and  Coverdalb,  the  former  of  whom  was 
burned  near  Antwerp,  in  1536,  and  the  latter  made  Bishop  of  Exetet 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  gave  to  the  world  the  fii'St  poi> 
tions,  and  the  two  together  the  whole,  of  the  sacred  writings  in  an 
English  version ;  and  the  compilation  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  combined  with  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  language  to  furnish  the  people  with  models 
of  the  finest  possible  style  —  grave  and  dignified  without  ostentation, 
vigorous  and  intelligible  without  vulgarity.  The  Liturgy  itself  was 
little  else  but  a  translation,  with  some  few  omissions  and  alterations, 
from  the  Latin  Mass-book  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  the  simple  and 
majestic  style  of  the  version,  as  well  as  that  preserved  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  has  endowed  the  Anglican  Church  with  the 
noblest  religious  diction  possessed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  was 
formed  at  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  native  tongue  when 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  speech  was  still  fresh  and  living,  and  yet 
when  the  progress  of  civilization  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  adorn 
that  ancient  element  with  the  richness  and  expressiveness  of  a  more 
polished  epoch.  The  singular  felicity  of  these  circumstances  has  had 
an  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole  character  of  our  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  has  preserved  to  the  English  tongue  the  force  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  not  excluding  the  refinements 
of  the  nineteenth.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  majestic  style  of  our 
older  writers  can  ever  become  obsolete,  while  the  noble  and  massive 
language  of  our  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  continues  to  exert  —  as  it  prob- 
ably ever  will  —  so  immense  an  influence  on  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  Many  of  our  ancient  preach- 
ers and  controversialists  too,  like  good  old  Hugh  Latimer,  burned  as 
a  heretic  by  Mary  in  1555,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Protestant  Martyrs, 
John  Foxe,  who  died  in  1587,  contributed,  in  writings  which,  though 
sometimes  rude  and  unadorned,  are  always  fervent,  simple,  and  idi- 
omatic, to  disseminate  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  not  only  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Protestant  doctrines,  but  a  habit  of  religious  dis- 
cussion and  consequently  a  tendency  to  intellectual  activity. 

§5.  Independently  of  purely  religious  disquisition  the  period  ante- 
rior to  the  re'gn  of  Elizabeth  was  not  barren  of  literary  productions  of 
more  general  interest.  Lord  Berners,  governor  of  Calais  under 
Henry  VIII.,  translated  into  the  picturesque  and  vigorous  English  of 
that  day  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart^  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
chivalrous  incident  and  medieval  detail.  The  translation  is  not  onlj^ 
remarkable  for  fidelity  and  vivacity,  but  the  archaism  of  Berners*  lan- 
guage, by  preserving  to  the  modern  English  reader  the  quaintness  of 

fiffit  example  of  good  English  language ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well-choteiii 
iritliout  Tulgarisms  or  pedantry." 
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the  original,  produces  preciselj  the  same  impression  as  the  pieturesquo 
old  French. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  transformation  of  historical  litera* 
hire.  Its  first  and  earliest  type,  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem 
world,  is  invariably  mythical  or  legendary,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
then  appears  is  universally  poetical.  The  legend,  by  a  natural  transit 
tion,  gives  way  to  the  chronicle  or  regular  compilation  of  legends ;  and 
the  chronicle  becomes,  after  many  ages  of  civilization,  the  mine  from 
whence  the  philosophical  historian  extracts  the  rude  materials  for  his 
work.  As  the  detached  legendary  or  ballad  episodes  of  Homer  verge 
into  the  chronicle  history^  so  fresh  in  its  infantine  simplicity,  of  Herod- 
otus, Or  the  old  rude  Latin  ballads  into  the  chronicle  history  of  Livy, 
and  as  these  in  their  turn  generate  the  profound  philosophical  reflec- 
tions of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  so  in  the  parallel  department  of  mod-^ 
ern  literature  in  England,  we  find  the  fabulous  British  legends  com- 
bining themselves  in  the  Monastic  and  Trouv^re  chronicles,  and  these 
again  generating  the  prosaic  but  useful  narratives  from  which  the  mod- 
ern historian  draws  the  materials  for  his  pictures  and  reflections.  In 
the  minute  and  gossiping  pages  of  such  writers  as  old  Fabyan  (d.  1512), 
who  was  an  alderman  and  sherifi*  of  London,  and  Edward  Hall  (d. 
1547),  who  was  a  judge  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  of  the  same  city,  we  find 
the  transition  from  the  poetical,  ballad,  or  legendary  form  of  history. 
Their  writings,  though  totally  devoid  of  philosophical  system  or  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  though  exhibiting  a  complete  want  of  critical 
discrimination  between  trifling  and  important  events,  are  extremely 
valuable,  not  only  as  vast  storehouses  of  facts  which  the  modern  his- 
torian has  to  sift  and  classify,  but  as  monuments  of  language  and  exam- 
ples oi  the  popular  feeling  of  their  time.  In  England  these  chronicles 
wear  a  peculiar  bourgeois  air,  and  were  indeed  generally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  of  these  writers,  the  production  of  worthy  but  not  very 
highly-cultivated  citizens.  Mixed  with  much  childish  and  insignificant 
detail,  which,  however,  is  not  without  its  value  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  age,  we  find  an  abundant  store  of  facts 
and  pictures,  invaluable  to  the  modern  and  more  scientific  historian.* 

§  6.  Among  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  education  (which 
now  takes  its  place  as  a  branch  of  literature)  Thomas  Wilson's  Trea* 
tise  0/ Logic  and  Rhetoric,,  published  in  1553,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
work  far  superior  in  originality  of  view  and  correctness  of  literary  prin- 

*  The  earliest  English  Chronicle  is  John  de  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden'i 
'  Polycbronicon,*  with  a  continuation  by  Caxton  down  to  1460,  which  is  noticed 
on  p.  55.  Next  comes  the  metrical  chronicle  of  John  Harding,  coming  down  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  (See  p.  69.)  Then  follow  the  Chronicles  of  Fabynn  and 
Hall,  mentioned  in  the  text.  Fabyan*s  Chronicle,  which  he  called  the  Concor* 
donee  of  Hietorieat  begins  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  and 
somes  down  to  his  own  time.  Hall's  Chronicle,  first  printed  by  Orafton  in  1548, 
under  the  title  of  7^  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illuetrkue  Familiea  of  York 
witd  Lancaster,  gives  a  history  of  England  under  the  houses  "it  York  and  Lancaa* 
•er,  and  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  Til.  and  Henry  Y IIL 
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ciple  to  anything  that  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  England  or  else* 
where,  relative  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  writinga 
of  Sir  JoiiN  Cheke  (1514-1557)  not  only  rendered  an  inestimable  service 
to  philology  by  laying  the  foundation  of  Greek  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  professor,  but  tended  powerfully  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  tone  of  English  prose.  The  excellent  precepts 
given  by  Wilson  and  Cheke  concerning  the  avoidance  of  pedantic  and 
affected  expressions  in  prose,  and  in  particular  their  ridicule  of  the  then 
prevailing  vice  of  alliteration  and  exaggerated  subtlety  of  antithesis,  were 
exemplified  by  the  grave  and  simple  propriety  of  their  own  writings. 
To  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  writers  mentioned  will  belong 
Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  the  learned  and  affectionate  preceptor  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  His  treatise  entitled  the 
Schoolmaster^  and  the  book  called  Toxofikilusj  devoted  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  national  use  of  the  bow,  are  works  remarkable  for  the 
good  sense  and  reasonableness  of  the  ideas,  which  are  expressed  in  a 
plain  and  vigorous  dignity  of  style  that  would  do  honor  to  any  epoch 
of  literature.  The  plans  of  teaching  laid  down  in  Ascham*s  Sckooh 
master  have  been  revived  in  our  own  day  as  an  antidote  to  shallow 
novelties,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  bow  has  been  more  than  carried  out 
by  the  modern  rifle. 

§  7.  But  though  the  popular  literature  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  naturally  took,  from  the  force  of  contemporary  circum- 
stances, a  polemical,  controversial,  or  philosophical  tone,  and  writers 
busied  themselves  chiefly  about  those  great  religious  questions  which 
were  then  exciting  universal  interest,  there  were  poets  who  cannot  be 
passed  over  by  one  desirous  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  that  momentous  period  of  transformation.  John  Skelton, 
the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  but  who  died  in  1529,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  considerable  classical  learning.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Erasmus,  who  passed  some  time  in  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  warm  hospitality  by  More,  and  even  read  lectures  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  as  **  litterarum  Anglicarum  decus  et  lumen." 
He  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  rector  of  Diss  in  Nor- 
folk, and  incessantly  alludes  in  his  writings  to  the  honor  of  the  laurel 
which  he  had  received  from  Oxford;  but  whether  this  indicates  a  specific 
personal  distinction,  conferred  upon  him  alone,  or  merely  an  academical 
degree,  is  not  quite  clearly  established.  He  appears  also  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  wearing  the  king's  colors  or  livery,  and  to  have 
been  to  a  certain  degree  the  object  of  court  favor:  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  prudence  or  regularity  of  con- 
duct. His  poetical  productions,  which  are  tolerably  voluminous,  may 
be  divided  into  two  very  marked  and  distinct  categories,  his  serious  and 
comic  or  satiric  writings.  The  former,  which  are  either  eulogistic 
poems  addressed  to  patrons  or  allegorical  disquisitions  in  a  grave,  lofty, 
and  pretentious  strain  of  moral  declamation,  will  be  found  by  the 
modern  reader,  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  examine  them,  insupport- 
ably  stiff,  tiresome,  and  pedantic,  exhibiting,  it  is  true,  considerablf 
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learning,  an  elevated  tone  of  ethical  disquisition,  and  a  pure  and  some* 
times  vigorous  English  style,  when  the  poet  can  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  Latinizing  pedantry :  but  they  are  destitute  of  invention 
and  grace.  These  poems,  however,  were  in  all  probability  much  ad- 
mired at  a  time  when,  English  literature  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
readers  as  well  as  writers  thought  more  of  borrowed  than  original  con- 
ceptions, and  placed  learning — which  was  of  course  admired  in  propor- 
tion to  its  rarity — higher  than  invention.  But  it  is  in  his  comic  and 
satirical  writings  that  Skelton  is  truly  original ;  he  struck  out  a  path  in 
literature,  not  very  high  it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  he  had  no  prede- 
cessors and  has  found  no  equals.  He  engaged,  with  an  audacity  and 
an  apparent  impunity  which  now  appear  equally  inexplicable,  in  a 
series  of  the  most  furious  attacks  upon  the  then  all-powerful  favorite 
and  minister  Wolsey :  and  in  the  whole  literature  of  libels  and  pas- 
quinades there  is  nothing  bolder  and  more  sweeping  than  these  invec- 
tives. They  are  written  in  a  peculiar  short  doggerel  measure,  the  rhymes 
of  which,  recurring  incessantly,  and  sometimes  repeated  with  a  rapidity 
that  almost  takes  away  the  reader's  breath,  form  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  violent  abuse,  invariably  couched  in  the  most  familiar  language  of 
the  people.  He  has  at  once  perfectly  described  and  exemplified  tlie 
character  of  his  '*  breathlesse  rhymes  "  in  the  following  passage :  — 

**  For  though  my  rime  be  ragged. 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
Rudely  raine-beaten, 
Kusty  and  mooth -eaten, 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  som  pith." 

All  that  is  coarse,  quaint,  odd,  familiar,  in  the  speech  of  the  commonest 
of  the  people,  combined  with  a  command  of  learned  and  pedantic  im- 
agery almost  equal  to  the  exhaustless  vocabulary  of  Rabelais,  is  to  be 
found  in  Skelton ;  and  his  writings  deserve  to  be  studied,  were  it  only 
as  an  abundant  source  of  popular  English.  In  one  strange  extrava- 
ganza, entitled  **  Tie  Tunning  of  Elinour  Rummyng-"  he  has  described 
the  attractions  of  the  browst  of  a  certain  alewife,  and  the  furious  eager- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  taste  the  barley-brcc  of 
Dame  Rummyng,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  person  and  to  have 
kept  an  alehouse  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  Elinour  and  her  establish- 
ment, and  her  thirsty  customers,  are  painted  with  extraordinary  hu- 
mor and  with  a  vast  fecundity  of  images,  some  of  which  are  so  coarse  as 
to  exceed  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  even  of  decency.  Of  the 
humor,  knowledge  of  low  life,  and  force  of  imagination  displayed,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  Another  very  strange  pleasantry  of  this 
humorist  is  the  Boke  of  tit  Sparrow j  a  sort  of  dirge  or  lamentation  on 
the  death  of  a  tame  sparrow,  the  favorite  of  a  young  lady  who  belongcrl 
to  a  Convent.  The  bird  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  cat,  and  after 
devoting  this  cat  in  particular  and  the  whole  race  of  cats  in  general  to 
eternal  punishment  in  a  sort  of  humorous  excommunication,  the  poet 
proceeds  to  describe  a  funeral  service  performed,  for  the  le^^oiAol^ViJCCv^ 
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ciple  to  anything  that  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  England  or  else* 
where,  relative  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  writings 
of  Sir  JoiiN  Cheke  (1514-X557)  not  only  rendered  an  inestimable  service 
to  philology  by  laying  the  foundation  of  Greek  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  professor,  but  tended  powerfully  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  tone  of  English  prose.  The  excellent  precepts 
given  by  Wilson  and  Cheke  concerning  the  avoidance  of  pedantic  and 
affected  expressions  in  prose,  and  in  particular  their  ridicule  of  the  then 
prevailing  vice  of  alliteration  and  exaggerated  subtlety  of  antithesis,  were 
exemplified  by  the  grave  and  simple  propriety  of  their  own  writings. 
To  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  writers  mentioned  will  belong 
Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  the  learned  and  affectionate  preceptor  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  His  treatise  entitled  the 
Schoolmaster <i  and  the  book  called  Toxofikilusj  devoted  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  national  use  of  the  bow,  are  works  remarkable  for  the 
good  sense  and  reasonableness  of  the  ideas,  which  are  expressed  in  a 
plain  and  vigorous  dignity  of  style  that  would  do  honor  to  any  epoch 
of  literature.  The  plans  of  teaching  laid  down  in  Ascham*s  Sckooi" 
master  have  been  revived  in  our  own  day  as  an  antidote  to  shallow 
novelties,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  bow  has  been  more  than  carried  out 
by  the  modern  rifle. 

§  7.  But  though  the  popular  literature  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  naturally  took,  from  the  force  of  contemporary  circum- 
stances, a  polemical,  controversial,  or  philosophical  tone,  and  writers 
busied  themselves  chiefly  about  those  great  religious  questions  which 
were  then  exciting  universal  interest,  there  were  poets  who  cannot  be 
passed  over  by  one  desirous  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  that  momentous  period  of  transformation.  John  Skelton', 
the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  but  who  died  in  1529,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  considerable  classical  learning.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Erasmus,  who  passed  some  time  in  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  warm  hospitality  by  More,  and  even  read  lectures  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  as  "  litterarum  Anglicarum  decus  et  lumen." 
He  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  rector  of  Diss  in  Nor- 
folk, and  incessantly  alludes  in  his  writings  to  the  honor  of  the  laurel 
which  he  had  received  from  Oxford;  but  whether  this  indicates  a  specific 
personal  distinction,  conferred  upon  him  alone,  or  merely  an  academical 
degree,  is  not  quite  clearly  established.  He  appears  also  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  wearing  the  king's  colors  or  livery,  and  to  have 
been  to  a  certain  degree  the  object  of  court  favor :  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  prudence  or  regularity  of  con- 
duct. His  poetical  productions,  which  are  tolerably  voluminous,  may 
be  divided  into  two  very  marked  and  distinct  categories,  his  serious  and 
comic  or  satiric  writings.  The  former,  which  are  either  eulogistic 
poems  addressed  to  patrons  or  allegorical  disquisitions  in  a  grave,  lofly, 
and  pretentious  strain  of  moral  declamation,  will  be  found  by  the 
modern  reader,  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  examine  them,  insupport- 
ably  stiff,  tiresome,  and  pedantic,  exhibiting,  it  is  true,  considerablf 
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learning,  an  elevated  tone  of  ethical  disquisition,  and  a  pure  and  some- 
times  vigorous  English  style,  when  the  poet  can  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  Latinizing  pedantry :  but  they  are  destitute  of  invention 
and  grace.  These  poems,  however,  were  in  all  probability  much  ad< 
mired  at  a  time  when,  English  literature  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
readers  as  well  as  writers  thought  more  of  borrowed  than  original  con- 
ceptions, and  placed  learning — which  was  of  course  admired  in  propor- 
tion to  its  rarity — higher  than  invention.  But  it  is  in  his  comic  and 
satirical  writings  that  Skelton  is  truly  original ;  he  struck  out  a  path  in 
literature,  not  very  high  it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  he  had  no  prede- 
cessors and  has  found  no  equals.  He  engaged,  with  an  audacity  and 
an  apparent  impunity  which  now  appear  equally  inexplicable,  in  a 
series  of  the  most  furious  attacks  upon  the  then  all-powerful  favorite 
and  minister  Wolsey :  and  in  the  whole  literature  of  libels  and  pas- 
quinades there  is  nothing  bolder  and  more  sweeping  than  these  invec- 
tives. They  are  written  in  a  peculiar  short  doggerel  measure,  the  rhymes 
of  which,  recurring  incessantly,  and  sometimes  repeated  with  a  rapidity 
that  almost  takes  away  the  reader*s  breath,  form  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  violent  abuse,  invariably  couched  in  the  most  familiar  language  of 
the  people.  He  has  at  once  perfectly  described  and  exemplified  tlie 
character  of  his  **  breathlesse  rhymes  "  in  the  following  passage :  — 

**  For  though  mj  rime  be  ragged. 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
Rudely  rainc-beaten, 
Kusty  and  mooth -eaten, 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  som  pith." 

All  that  is  coarse,  quaint,  odd,  familiar,  in  the  speech  of  the  commonest 
of  the  people,  combined  with  a  command  of  learned  and  pedantic  im- 
agery almost  equal  to  the  exhaustless  vocabulary  of  Rabelais,  is  to  be 
found  in  Skelton ;  and  his  writings  deserve  to  be  studied,  were  it  only 
as  an  abundant  source  of  popular  English.  In  one  strange  extrava- 
ganza, entitled  **  TAe  Tunning  of  Elinour  Rummyngy*  he  has  described 
the  attractions  of  the  browst  of  a  certain  alewife,  and  the  furious  eager- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  taste  the  barley- brce  of 
Dame  Rummyng,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  person  and  to  have 
kept  an  alehouse  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  Elinour  and  her  establish- 
ment, and  her  thirsty  customers,  are  painted  with  extraordinary  hu- 
mor and  with  a  vast  fecundity  of  images,  some  of  which  are  so  coarse  as 
to  exceed  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  even  of  decency.  Of  the 
humor,  knowledge  of  low  life,  and  force  of  imagination  displayed,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  Another  very  strange  pleasantry  of  this 
humorist  is  the  Bokt  of  the  Sparrow^  a  sort  of  dirge  or  lamentation  on 
the  death  of  a  tame  sparrow,  the  favorite  of  a  young  lady  who  belongerl 
to  a  Convent.  The  bird  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  cat,  and  after 
devoting  this  cat  in  particular  and  the  whole  race  of  cats  in  general  to 
eternal  punishment  in  a  sort  of  humorous  excommunication,  the  poet 
proceeds  to  describe  a  funeral  service  performed,  for  the  le^^oiAol^Vi^v^ 
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Sparrow's  soul,  by  all  the  birds ;  in  which  we  have  a  parody  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Catholic  funeral  ritual.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  iu 
most  of  Skclton's  writings,  we  find  Latin  and  French  freelf  inter- 
mingled with  his  nervous  and  popular  English ;  and  this  singularljr 
heightens  the  comic  effect.  Skelton's  purely  satiric  productions  arc 
principally  directed  against  Wolsey,  and  against  the  Scottish  king  and 
nation,  over  whose  fatal  defeat  at  Flodden  the  railing  satirist  exults  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  a  generous  spirit.  His  principal  attacks  upon 
Wolsey  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  entitled  the  Booke  of  Colin  Clout^ 
WAy  Come  Te  not  to  Court,,  and  the  Bouge  of  Court, 

Two  poets,  who  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Stephen  Ilawes 
and  Alexander  Barklay,  deserve  mention  for  the  influence  they  exerted 
on  the  intellectual  character  of  their  age,  though  their  Mrritings  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  Stephen  Hawes  (fl.  1509),  the  elder  of  the  two, 
whom  Warton  describes  as  the  "  only  writer  deserving  the  name  of  a 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,"  was  a  favorite  of  that  monarch,  and 
the  author  of  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure^  a  long  and  in  many  passages  a 
striking  allegorical  poem  in  the  versification  of  old  Lydgate.  Alexan- 
der Barklay,  who  lived  a  little  later  under  Henry  VIII.  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  in  1552,  translated  into  English 
verse  Sebastian  Brandt's  once-celebrated  satire  of  the  Ship  of  Fools^ 
an  epitome  of  the  various  forms  of  pedantry  and  affectation. •  In  the 
writings  of  both  we  sec  the  rapid  development  of  flexibility  and  har- 
mony of  English  versification,  the  approach  to  that  consummate  per- 
fection which  was  at  no  long  period  to  be  attained  by  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  under  the  influence,  particularly  in  the  former  case,  of  the 
enlightened  imitation  of  Italian  metrical  melody.  How  rapid  this 
progress  in  taste  and  refinement  really  was,  may  be  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (the  elder)  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  nearly  contemporaries  in  their  lives  and 
early  deaths.  The  former  was  born  in  1503,  and  died  in  1541 ;  the 
second,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  splendid  house  of 
Howard,  was  born  in  15 17,  and  beheaded,  under  a  false  and  absurd 
charge  of  high  treason,  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547.  Both  these  nobles  were 
men  of  rare  virtues  and  accomplishments,  Wyatt  the  type  of  the  wit 
and  statesman,  and  Surrey  of  the  gallant  cavalier;  and  both  enjoyed 
a  high  popularity  as  poets.  In  their  works  we  plainly  trace  the  Italian 
spirit,  and  the  style  of  their  poems,  though  not  free  from  that  amorous 
and  metaphysical  casuistry  which  the  example  of  Petrarch  long  ren- 
dered so  universal  throughout  Europe,  is  singularly  free  from  harshness 
of  expression  and  that  uncouthness  of  form  which  is  perceptible  in  the 
earlier  attempts  of  English  poetry. 

Surrey  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  English  classical  poet.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse  into  our  English  poetry,  which 
he  employed  in  translating  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's 
^neid.     **  Surrey,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  did  much  for  his  own  country 

*  Brandt  was  a  learned  civilian  of  Basel,  and  published  in  1494  a  satire  in 
German  with  the  above  title. 
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and  hi«  native  language.  His  versification  differs  very  considerably 
from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced  a  sort  of  involution  into 
his  style,  which  gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
life.  It  was,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  the  licer  se  of  Italian  poetry,  which 
our  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids  pedantic  words,  forcibly  ob- 
truded from  the  Latin,  of  which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and 
Scots,  had  been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoccleve, 
Lydgate,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  cquaJy  to  the  most  different 
things,  so  as  to  show  that  they  annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey 
rarely  lays  an  unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such,  which 
they  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronunciation  —  another  usual  trick 
of  the  school  of  Chaucer.  His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  ai^ 
ranged."  Wyatt  is  inferior  to  Surrey  in  harmony  of  numbers  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment.  Their  "  Songs  and  Sonnettes  "  were  first  collected 
and  printed  at  London  by  Tottel,  in  1557,  in  his  Miscellany^  which  was 
the  first  printed  poetical  miscellany  in  the  English  language. 

§  8.  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  transitional  or  intercalary  chapter 
than  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  a  peculiar  class  of  compositions  in 
which  England  is  unusually  rich,  which  are  marked  with  an  intense 
impress  of  nationality,  and  which  have  exerted,  on  modern  literature 
in  particular,  an  influence  whose  extent  it  is  impossible  to  overrate. 
These  are  our  national  Ballads,  produced,  it  is  probable,  in  great 
abundance  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  many 
instances  traceable  to  the  "North  Countr^e,*'  or  the  Border  region 
between  England  and  Scotland.  This  country,  as  the  scene  of  inces- 
sant forays  from  both  sides  of  the  frontier  during  the  uninterrupted 
warfare  between  the  two  countries,  was  naturally  the  theatre  of  a  mul- 
titude of  wild  and  romantic  episodes,  consigned  to  memory  in  the  rude 
strains  of  indigenous  minstrels.  No  country  indeed  (excepting  Spain, 
in  the  admirable  romances  which  commemorate  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  and  the  collection  containing 
the  cycle  of  the  Cid)  possesses  anything  similar  in  kind  or  comparable 
in  merit  to  the  old  ballads  of  England.  They  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  composed,  somewhat  like  the  Rhapsodies  of  the  old  Ionian  bards 
from  which  the  mysterious  personality  whom  we  call  Homer  derived 
at  once  his  materials  and  his  inspiration,  by  rude  wandering  min- 
strels. Such  men  —  probably  often  blind  or  otherwise  incapacitated 
from  taking  part  in  active  life  —  gained  their  bread  by  singing  or 
repeating  them.  These  poets  and  narrators  were  a  very  different  clas: 
from  the  wandering  troubadours  or  jongleurs  of  Southern  Europe  and 
of  France;  and  living  in  a  country  much  ruder  and  less  chivalric, 
though  certainly  not  less  warlike  than  Languedoc  or  Provence,  their 
compositions  are  inimitable  for  simple  pathos,  fiery  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  picturesqueness  of  description.  In  every  country  there  must  exist 
some  typical  or  national  form  of  versification,  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language  and  to  the  mode  of  declamation  or  musical  accompani- 
ment generally  employed  for  assisting  the  effect  Thus  the  legendary 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  naturally  took  the  form  of  the  HotD&uc  Xx^-^^xn^ 
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eter,  and  that  of  the  Spaniards  the  loose  asomante  versification,  as  In 
the  ballads  of  the  Cid,  so  well  adapted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
guitar.  The  English  ballads,  almost  without  exception,  afiect  the 
iambic  measure  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables,  rhyming  in  couplets, ' 
which,  however,  naturally  divide  themselves,  by  means  of  the  OBsura 
or  pause,  into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  the  rhymes  generally  occurring  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  verses.  This  form  of  metre  is  found 
predominating  throughout  all  these  interesting  relics ;  and  was  itself, 
in  all  probability,  a  relic  of  the  old  long  unrhymed  alliterative  measure, 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Lay  of  Gamelyn^  or  in  the  more 
recent  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  lines 
into  short  hemistichs,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  may  have  been 
originally  nothing  but  a  means  for  facilitating  the  copying  of  the  lines 
into  a  page  too  narrow  to  admit  them  at  full  length :  and  the  readiness 
with  which  these  lines  divide  themselves  into  such  hemistichs  may  be 
observed  by  a  comparison  with  the  long  metre  of  the  old  German 
Nibelungen  Lied^  each  two  lines  of  which  can  be  easily  broken  up 
into  a  stanza  of  four,  the  rhymes  being  then  confined,  as  in  the  English 
ballads,  to  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 

Written  or  composed  by  obscure  and  often  illiterate  poets,  these  pro- 
ductions were  frequently  handed  down  only  by  tradition  from  genera- 
tion to  generation :  it  is  to  the  taste  and  curiosity,  perhaps  only  to  the 
family  pride,  of  collectors,  that  we  owe  the  accident  by  which  some  of 
them  were  copied  and  preserved ;  the  few  that  were  ever  printed,  being 
destined  for  circulation  only  among  the  poorest  class,  were  confided  to 
the  meanest  typography  and  to  flying  sheets,  or  broadsides^  as  they  are 
termed  by  collectors.  Vast  numbers  of  them  —  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
the  finest  that  have  been  preserved  —  have  perished  forever.  The  first 
considerable  collection  of  these  ballads  was  published,  with  most  agree- 
able and  valuable  notes,  by  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  in  1765,  and  it  is 
to  his  example  that  we  owe,  not  only  the  preservation  of  these  invalu- 
ble  relics,  but  the  immense  revolution  produced,  by  their  study  and 
imitation,  in  the  literature  of  the  present  century.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  old  English  ballads  had  the  greatest  share  in  bring- 
ing about  that  immense  change  in  taste  and  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  revival  of  romantic  poetry ;  and  that  the  relics  of  the  rude  old  moss- 
trooping  rhapsodists  of  the  Border,  in  a  great  measure,  generated  the 
admirable  inspirations  of  Walter  Scott.  Constructed,  like  the  Homeric 
rhapsodies  or  the  Romances  of  Spain,  upon  a  certain  regular  model, 
these  ballads,  like  the  productions  just  mentioned,  abound  in  certain 
regularly  recurring  passages,  turns  of  expression  and  epithets :  these 
must  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical  or  received  aids  to  the  composer 
in  his  task ;  but  these  commonplaces  are  incessantly  enlivened  by  some 
stroke  of  picturesque  description,  some  vivid  painting  of  natural  objects, 
some  burst  of  simple  heroism,  or  some  touch  of  pathos.  Among  the  ^ 
oldest  and  finest  of  these  works  I  may  cite  *'  tlie  grand  old  ballad  *'  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens,  the  Battle  of  Ottcrburne,  Chevy  Ckase,  the  Death 
^J>ou£^as,  all  commemorating  some  battle,  foray,  or  military  exploit 
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of  the  Border.  The  class  of  which  the  above  are  striking  specimens* 
bear  evident  marks,  in  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
composed.,  of  a  Northern,  Scottish,  or  at  least  Border  origin  :  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  exist  large  numbers,  and  those  often 
of  no  inferior  merit,  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  an  English  — 
meaning  a  South  British  —  source.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
immense  cycle  or  collection  of  ballads  describing  the  adventures  of  the 
famous  outlaw  Robin  Hood,  and  his  ^'  merry  men."  This  legendary 
personage  is  described  in  such  a  multitude  of  episodes,  that  he  must  be 
considered  a  sort  of  national  type  of  English  character.  Whetlier 
Robin  Hood  ever  actually  existed,  or  whether,  like  William  Tell,  he 
be  merely  a  popular  myth,  is  a  question  that  perhaps  no  research  will 
ever  succeed  in  deciding:  but  the  numerous  ballads  recounting  his, 
exploits  form  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  repertory  of  national  tra- , 
dition  and  national  traits  of  character.  In  the  last-mentioned  class  of  • 
ballads,  viz.  those  of  purely  English  origin,  the  curious  investigator 
will  trace  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  oppressed  class  oi  yeomen  to 
the  tyranny  of  Norman  feudalism ;  and  this  point  has  been  turned  to 
admirable  account  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  romance  of  Ivaukoe,  in  those 
exquisitely  delineated  scenes  of  which  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name 
of  the  outlaw  Locksley,  is  the  hero.  In  these  compositions  we  see 
manifest  traces  of  the  rough,  vigorous  spirit  of  popular,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  aristocratic,  feeling.  They  commemorate  the  hostility  1 
of  the  English  people  against  their  Norman  tyrants :  and  the  bold  and  - 
joyous  sentiment  which  prevails  in  them  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  and  exclusive  tone  pervading  the  Trouv^re  legends. 
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A.— MINOR  FOETB. 

Froai  tiie  dcsth  of  Chauocr  there  If  s  dreuybUnk 
Inthe  hlslofy  of  Cnglidipoetiy.  The  flnt  writer 
who  deaerrM  mention  it 

THOMAS  OOOLSVB  (fl.  1490),  %  lawyer  in  the 
feign  of  UeniyV.  Bathe  ileniljrdeiervcs die  name 
of  a  poet,  as  Ida  Ycrses  are  Ibeble  and  etupid.  Teiy 
few  of  hie  poeme  liaTe  Iwen  printed. 

JoBX  Ltdoats  (fl.  1430)  is  a  writer  of  greater 
■writ  lie  was  a  monk  of  Buiy,  in  Suffolk;  he 
Irardled  Into  France  and  Italy,  and  wae  well  ac- 
^■ainted  with  the  Ulamtare  of  both  countriee.  He 
wrote  a  large  nmnlMer  of  poems,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  a  translaidon  of  Boccaccio's  /bll 
t^PrSmemt  which  he  describes  as  a  series  of  Tyage- 
dia.  His  two  other  larger  works  are,  the  Story  i^f 
Tkebet  translated  firom  etatius,  and  the  Histon/  of 
Ike  lUepe  ^  1^09.  Gray  fbrroed  a  high  opinion  of 
bis  poetical  powers.  "  I  pretend  not,"  he  says, "  to 
eet  him  on  a  lerol  with  Chaucer,  but  he  certainly 
comes  the  nearest  to  him  of  any  contemporaiy 
writer  I  am  acquainted  with.  His  choice  of  expres- 
■MMi,  and  tba  BDOotiuieis  of  liis  rerse,  tu  suipoM 


both  Gower  and  Ocdere.  He  wanted  not  ait  in 
raising  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  mind." 

JOIIK  Habdino  (fl.  1470)  wrote  in  verse  a  Chron- 
icle of  England,  coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  work.  The 
poetry  is  wretched,  and  deserves  only  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary. 

Tm  Soomsn  Fomcr  occupies  a  higher  place 
tlian  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  BAKisontf  and  WtktmX 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Notes  and  niostrations  to  the  preceding 
chapter  (p.  65).  They  are  followed  by  Jamu  I., 
DUKBAB,  OAWnr  DOUQLAA,  Hjcmbtson,  and 
Bumt  Habbt,  mentioned  in  the  text  (pp.  60.  61). 
To  these  should  be  added  SlB  DATn>  Ltni>«at 
(140O-1M7),  the  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  and  the  friend 
and  companion  of  James  V.  His  poems  arc  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  ReibrmaUon  in  Scotland. 
In  his  satires  he  attacked  the  clergy  with  grt«c 
severity.  '*  But  in  the  ordinary  style  of  bis  vorsifl- 
cation  he  seems  not  to  rise  mueh  above  tlic  prosal« 
aodtediooi  rbjmen  of  \b»  fttiM&iCl^c«D!Axi.  Vi^ 
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dMcriptioQi  are  u  dreomftmnlial  without  lelectioii 
w  thcirt ;  and  hit  language,  partaking  of  a  mder 
dialect,  \»  itiU  more  remored  from  our  own." 
(llallara.) 

It  haa  been  remarked  above  (lee  p.  07)  that  Surrey 
aiid  Wjrau't  poemi  were  pnbliahed  In  Tottd's  Mi»- 
teUtmy^  which  waa  the  tint  printed  poetical  miacel- 
laujr  in  the  £ngli«h  language.  Among  the  other 
•uutributon  to  thii  collection,  though  their  names 
are  not  mentioned,  were  8im  F&AMCIS  Bbtak,  the 
nephew  uf  Lord  Bemcr*,  the  translator  of  FroiMart, 
aiid  one  of  the  brilHunt  oruaroentf  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  u£OKUK  llOLEYN,  ViSCOUTiT  ROCU- 
y<>Ui>,  the  brother  of  Anne  Bolejn,  beheaded  in 
1500;  TnoMAS,  Loun  Vaux,  Captain  of  the  Island 
ofivnej  under  Uenry  VUI.,  lome  of  whose  poems 
are  also  printed  iu  the  collection  called  the  "  Panir 
dide  of  Dainty  Devices"  (seep.  65),  and  who  is 
described  by  Ihittenham  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  as  **  a 
man  of  much  fkcilitie  in  vulgar  makings ; "  and 
KICIIOLAS  Gbimoalu  (about  LJ20>1563),  a  lecturer 
at  Oxford,  whose  initials,  N.  Q.,  are  attached  to 
his  **  Songes "  in  Tottel's  MiscelUny.  lie  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  translated  into  English  some 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

To  this  period,  rather  than  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
belongs  TlIOMAS  TUSAEB  (Ui27-lo80),  one  of  the 
eoriiciit  of  our  didactic  poets,  who  was  bom  at 
Riveiihall  in  Essex,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  passed  two  years  at  court  under  the  patronage 
of  William,  Lord  I'agct.  lie  afterwords  settled  as  a 
fknncr  at  Cattiwadc  in  Suffolk,  where  ho  wrote  his 
work  on  Ilusbandry,  of  which  the  first  edition 
api>eared  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Iluiidreth 
Good  Pointes  of  IIust>andrie."  lie  practised  fann- 
ing iu  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  was  a  singing 
niau  in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  died  poor  iu  Lon- 
don. His  work,  after  going  through  four  editions, 
was  publiHbed  in  an  enlarged  funn  in  l.i77,  under 
the  title  of  "Five  Ilundred  Points  of  Good  llus- 
bandrie,  united  to  as  many  of  Good  Iluawifcric." 
It  is  written  in  fkmiliar  verse,  and  "  is  valuable  as  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  agriculture,  the  rural  arts, 
and  the  domestic  economy  and  customs  ni  our 
Industrious  ancestors."    (Warton.) 


B.— MINOR  PROSE  WRITERS. 

One  of  the  chief  prose  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Peoock  (fl.  1-ISU),  Bishop  of  Asaph, 
and  afterwards  of  Chichester.  Though  he  wrote 
against  the  Lollards,  his  own  theological  views 
were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  he  was,  in  1457, 
obliged  to  recant,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  conventual  prison. 
His  princiiial  work,  entitled  the  Rfprtmor  qf  over- 
muek  bfaming  ^f  the  CYergy,  appeared  in  1440. 
There  is  on  excellent  edition  of  this  work  by  C. 
Babington,  18G3.  With  respect  to  its  language, 
Mr.  Marsh  observes  that,  "  although,  in  diction  and 
arrangement  of  sentences,  the  Rejtrtmor  i«  much  iu 
advance  of  the  chroniclers  of  Pccock's  age,  the 
grammar,  both  in  accidence  and  syntax,  is  in  many 
points  nearly  where  Wicliffe  had  left  it;  and  it  is 
•f  ooorse  in  these  respects  considerably  behind  Uiat 


of  the  eontemporaiy  poetical  writcn.  Tims,  whito 
these  latter  authors,  as  well  as  some  of  eailier  dote, 
employ  the  objective  plu.-«l  pronoan  Hum,  and  the 
plural  possessive  pronomi  tkeir,  Peoock  writes  al- 
ways hem  for  the  personal  and  her  fbr  th«  posses- 
sive  proaocm.  These  pronominal  lorms  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  la 
any  English  writer  of  later  date  than  Pecock. 
With  respect  to  one  of  them,  however,— the  obiec- 
tive  hem  for  CAem,  —  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  hag 
not  become  obsolete  in  oolioqulal  speech  to  the 
present  day ;  for  in  such  phrases  as  team  'cm,  /loU 
'em,  aud  the  like,  the  pronoun  em  (or  'cm)  la  not* 
as  Is  popularly  supposed,  a  vulgar  coRuptkm  of 
the  fUll  pronoun  (Aem,  which  alone  is  found  In 
modem  books,  but  it  b  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  and 
old  English  objective  plural,  whidk.  In  oar  spolus 
dialect,  has  remained  unchanged  fiir  a  thousand 
years." 

Sib  THOXA8  Malokt  (fl.  1470),  the  eompaer  and 
translator  of  the  iforte  Artkmt\  or  Ilistoiy  of  King 
Arthur,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485.  Caxton,  in  his 
prefkce,  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Malory  took  the  woric 
out  of  certain  books  in  French,  and  reduced  it  Into 
English.  It  is  a  compilation  fh>m  some  of  the  most 
popular  ronuuices  of  the  Bound  Table.  The  styla 
deserves  great  praise.    See  also  p.  32,  B. 

John  Fisueb  (1459-1535),  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.,  along  with  Sir  Tbomaa 
More.  Besides  his  Latin  works  ha  wrote  aoow 
sermons  in  English. 

Sm  Thomas  Eltot  (d.  1M6),  an  emineni 
scholar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  ha 
was  employed  in  several  embassies.  He  sharea 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  the  praise  of  being  one  of 
the  earliest  English  prose  writers  of  value.  IBa 
principal  work  is  The  Oovemor,  published  in  U3I, 
a  treatise  upon  education,  in  which  he  dcprecatea 
the  ill-treatment  to  which  boys  were  exposed  at 
school  at  this  period. 

John  LEiJk>-i>  (150G-1552),  the  eminent  antiquary, 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  aft 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  received  several  eccle- 
siastical prefcraients  fh>m  Henry  VIIL,  who  also 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  King's  Antiquary.  Beside* 
his  Latin  works  he  wrote  in  English  his  ItinerwTt, 
giving  an  account  of  Ills  travels,  a  work  still  of 
gr»t  value  for  English  topography. 

Geobue  CATENinen  (d.  1557),  not  Sir  WOliam, 
as  frequently  stated,  was  gentleman-oaher  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  wrote  the  lifb  of  the  Cardinal, 
from  which  Shakspeare  has  taken  maigr  passages  la 
his  Henry  VIIL 

JoiiM  BELLXXDEif  (d.  15S0),  Aidideaa  of  Mo- 
ray, in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  deaerrea  mention  aa 
one  of  the  earliest  prose  writers  In  Scotland.  Ilia 
translation  of  the  Scottish  History  of  BoeUiiaa,  or 
Boecius  (Boeco),  was  published  in  1537. 

John-  Bai.k  (1495-1563),  Bishop  of  Ossoiy  In  Ira- 
land,  was  the  author  of  several  theological  worka. 
and  of  some  dramatic  interludes  on  sacred  anbieca 
(see  p.  U4).  But  the  work  by  which  be  Is  best 
known  b  in  Latin,  containing  an  account  of  illna- 
trious  writers  in  Great  Britain  froia  Japliet  to  tke 
year  1550. 
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CHAPTER   IV- 

THE   ELIZABETHAN   POETS    (INCLUDD^G  THE  REIGN  OF 

JAMES  I.).    A.  D.  i558-l(&3V 

1 1.  Characteristics  of  the  Elisabethan  age  of  Literature.  {  2.  The  less  known 
writers  of  this  period :  Gascoionb  ;  Turberville  ;  Tuomas  Sacktillb, 
Lord  Buckharst.  }  3.  Edkvnd  Spenser  :  his  personal  history ;  the  Shep* 
herd'»  Calendar;  his  friendship  with  Harvey  and  Sidney ;  favored  by  Leicester 
and  Elizabeth ;  disappointments  at  court ;  residence  in  Ireland ;  misfortuncSf 
and  death.  {  4.  Analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Faery  Queen :  brilliancy  of 
imagination  ;  defects  of  plan ;  allusions  to  persons  and  events.  §  5.  Detailed 
analysis  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of  Temperance,  §  6.  Versifica- 
tion of  the  poem ;  adaptation  of  the  language  in  the  metre ;  Spenser's  bold- 
ness in  dealing  with  English.  §  7.  Character  of  Spenser's  genius :  his  minor 
works.  §  8.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  his  accomplishments  and  heroic  death : 
his  Sonnets,  Arcadia,  and  Defence  of  Poesy.  §  9.  Other  leading  Poets  of  the 
age  :  •^  (i.)  Daniel  ;  (ii.)  Drayton  ;  (iii.)  Sir  John  Davies  ;  (iv.)  John 
Donne;  (v.)  Bishop  Hall;  English  Satire.  {  10.  Minor  Poets:  Phineas 
and  Giles  Fletcher  ;  Churchyard  ;  the  Jesuit  Southwell  ;  Fairfax,  the 
translator  of  Tasso. 

§  1,  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  is  characterized  by  features  which  cause 
it  to  stand  alone  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  period 
of  sudden  emancipation  of  thought,  of  immense  fertility  and  origi- 
nality, and  of  high  and  generally  dilTused  intellectual  cultivation. 
The  language,  thanks  to  the  various  causes  indicated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  had  reached  its  highest  perfection ;  the  study  and  the  imita- 
tion of  ancient  or  foreign  models  had  furnished  a  vast  store  of  materi- 
als, images  and  literary  forms,  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
commonplace  and  overworn.  *Hle  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this  age, 
therefore,  united  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  with  the  regularity 
and  majesty  of  manhood;  and  nothing  can  better  demonstrate  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  epoch  than  the  number  of  excellent  works 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  the  present  day,  solely  from  their  merits 
having  been  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  a  few  incomparable  names,  as 
those  of  Spenser  in  romantic  and  of  Shakspeare  in  dramatic  poetry.  It 
will  be  my  task  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  works 
thus  "  darkened  with  the  excess  of  light." 

§  2.  The  first  name  is  that  of  George  Gascoigne  (1530-1577),  who, 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  English  school  of  the  drama,  as  a 
satirist,  as  a  narrative  and  as  a  lyric  poet,  enjoyed  a  high  popularity 
for  art  and  genius.  His  most  important  production,  in  point  of  lengtli, 
is  a  species  of  moral  or  satiric  declamation  entitled  the  S/eei  Glass, 
in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  time.  It  is 
iMTitten  in  blank  verse,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  exampl(^«  oC  \Jbk«XVATVi\ 
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of  metre,  so  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  xkJiA 
in  which,  independently  of  tlie  drama,  so  many  important  composi- 
tions were  afterwards  to  be  written.  The  versification  of  Gascoigne  in 
this  work,  though  somewhat  harsh  and  monotonous,  is  dignified  and 
regular;  and  the  poem  evinces  close  observation  of  life  and  a  lofty  tone 
of  morality.  His  career  was  a  very  active  one;  he  figured  on  the  bril- 
liant stage  of  the  court,  took  part  in  a  campaign  in  Holland  against 
tJie  Spaniards,  and  has  commemorated  some  of  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dents of  this  expedition  in  a  poem  in  seven-lined  stanzas,  entitled  Tie 
Fruits  of  War  ;  and  many  of  his  minor  compositions  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  perusal.  He  was  an  example  of  a  type  of  literary  men  which 
abounded  in  England  at  that  period,  in  which  the  active  and  contem- 
plative life  were  harmoniously  combined,  and  which  brought  the  acqui- 
f  itions  of  the  study  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  real  life. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  this  poet  was  George  Turbervilb 
( 1 530-1 594),  whose  writings  exhibit  a  less  vigorous  invention  than 
those  of  Gascoigne.  He  very  frequently  employed  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  English  ballad  stanza  which  was  extremely  fashionable 
at  this  period.  The  modification  consists  in  the  third  line,  instead  of 
being  of  equal  length  to  tlic  first,  viz.  of  six  syllables,  containing  eight. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  from  this  tliat  Turbervile  did 
not  employ  a  great  variety  of  other  metrical  arrangements.  The 
majority  of  his  writings  consist  of  love  epistles,  epitaphs,  and  compli- 
mentary verses. 

A  poet  whose  writings,  of  a  lofty,  melancholy,  and  moral  tone,  un- 
doubtedly exerted  a  great  influence  at  a  critical  period  in  the  formation 
of  the  English  literature,  was  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst 
(1536-1608),  a  person  of  high  political  distinction,  having  filled  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  It  was  for  his  children  that  Ascham  wrote 
the  Schoolmaster,  He  projected,  and  himself  commenced,  a  work 
entitled  A  Mirrour  for  Magistrates^  which  was  intended  to  contain  a 
series  of  tragic  examples  of  the  vicisskudes  of  fortune,  drawn  from  the 
annals  of  his  own  country,  serving  a^essons  of  virtue  to  future  kings 
and  statesmen,  and  as  warnings  of  the  fragility  of  earthly  greatness 
and  success.  Sackville  composed  the  Induction  (Introduction)  of  this 
grave  and  dignified  work,  and  also  the  first  legend  or  complaint,  in  which 
arc  commemorated  the  power  and  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
favorite  and  victim  of  the  tyrannical  Richard  III.  The  poem  was 
afterwards  continued  by  other  writers  in  the  same  style,  though  gener- 
ally with  a  perceptible  diminution  of  grandeur  and  effect.  Such  collec- 
tions of  legends  or  short  poetical  biographies,  in  which  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  sufferers  were  introduced,  bewailing  their  destiny,  or  warn- 
ing mankind  against  crime  and  ambition,  were  frequent  in  literature  at 
an  earlier  period.  Chaucer's  Monk's  Tale,  and  the  same  poet's  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  are  in  plan  and  character  not  dissimilar:  nay,  the 
origin  of  such  a  form  of  composition  may  be  traced  even  to  the  vast 
ethical  collection  of  the  Gesta  Rotnanorum,  if  not  to  a  still  higher 
antifjuity ;  for  the  Hcroides  of  Ovid,  tliou£;h  confined  le  the  sufferings 
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of  unhappj  love,  form  a  somewhat  similar  gallery  of  examples.  The 
Mirromr  for  Magistrates  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  linef,  and 
exhibits  great  occasional  power  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  force 
and  compression  of  language,  though  the  general  tone  is  gloomy  and 
somewhat  monotonous.  Some  of  the  lines  reach  a  high  elevation 
of  sombre  picturesqueness,  as  these,  of  old  age :  — 

"  His  scalp  all  pilled,  and  he  with  eld  forlore, 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door," 

which  is  strikingly  like  what  Chaucer  himself  would  have  written.* 

}  3.  A  period  combining  a  scholar-like  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of 
foreign  contemporary  literature,  principally  that  of  Italy,  with  the. 
force,  freshness,  and  originality  of  the  dawn  of  letters  in  England,  might 
have  been  fairly  expected,  even  dfriort,  to  produce  a  great  imagina- 
tive and  descriptive  work  of  poetry.  The  illustrious  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser  (1553-1599)  occupies  a  place  among  the  writers  of  England 
similar  to  that  of  Ariosto  among  those  of  Italy;  and  the  union  in  his 
works  —  and  particularly  in  his  greatest  work,  the  FaCry  ^ueen  —  of 
original  invention  and  happy  use  of  existing  materials,  fully  warrants 
the  unquestioned  verdict  which  names  him  as  the  greatest  English  poe' 
intervening  between  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  His  career  was  brilliant, 
but  unhappy.  Bom  in  1553)  a  cadet  of  the  illustrious  family  whose 
name  he  bore,  though  not  endowed  with  fortune,  he  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  undoubtedly  acquired  an 
amoimt  of  learning  remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  solid  and  substantial 
studies.  He  is  supposed,  after  leaving  the  University,  to  have  been' 
compelled  to  perform  the  functions  of  domestic  tutor  in  the  North  of 
England ;  and  to  have  gained  his  first  fame  by  the  publication  of  the 
Skef  herd's  Caleudar<,  a  series  of  pastorals  divided  into  twelve  parts  or 
months,  in  which,  as  in  Virgil's  Bucolics,  under  the  guise  of  idyllic 
dialogues,  his  imaginary  interlocutors  discuss  high  questions  of  morality 
and  state,  and  pay  refined  compliments  to  illustrious  personages.  In  these 
eclogues  Spenser  endeavored  to^ve  a  national  air  to  his  work,  by  painting 
English  scenery  and  the  English  climate,  by  selecting  English  names  for 
his  rustic  persons,  and  by  infusing  into  their  language  many  provincial 
and  obsolete  expressions.  The  extraordinary  superiority,  in  power  of 
thought  and  harmony  of  language,  exhibited  by  the  Shepherd's  Caleu' 
dar,  immediately  placed  Spenser  among  the  highest  poetical  names  of 
his  day,  and  attracted  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  great.  The 
young  poet  had  been  closely  connected,  by  friendship  and  the  com- 
munity of  tastes  and  studies,  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey  —  a  man 
of  unquestionable  genius,  but  rendered  ridiculous  by  certain  literary 
hobbies,  as,  for  example,  by  a  mania  for  employing  the  ancient  classical 
metres,  founded  on  quantity,  in  English  verse ;  and  he  for  some  tim& 
infected  Spenser  with  his  own  freaks.  Throug^h  Harve^s  Spenser 
acquired  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  accomplished  Sidney ;  and  it  was 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Mirrour  for  MagUtratea^  sec  Notes  and  IUm&* 
irations  (A). 
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at  Pcnshurst,  the  fine  mansion  of  the  latter,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
revised  the  Shefhcrd^s  Calendar^  which  he  dedicated,  under  the  title 
of  the  Pocfs  Tear,  to  **  Maistcr  Philip  Sidney,  worthy  of  all  titles,  both 

.  of  Chivalry  and  Poesy."  Sidney,  in  his  turn,  recommended  Spenser 
to  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  powerful  favorite  brought  the 
poet  under  the  personal  notice  of  Elizabeth  herself.  The  great  queen, 
surfeited  as  she  was  with  all  the  refinements  of  literary  homage,  certainly 
had  not,  among  the  throng  of  poets  that  filled  her  court,  a  worshipper 
mHosc  incense  arose  before  her  altar  in  richer  or  more  fragrant  clouds; 
but  the  poet,  in  his  court  career,  naturally  exposed  himself  to  the  hos- 
tility of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  protectors;  and  there  are 
several  traditions  which  relate  the  disappointments  experienced  by 
Spenser  at  the  hands  of  the  great  minister  Burleigh,  whose  influence 
on  the  mind  of  his  mistress  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  seriously 
shaken  by  the  Queen's  attachment  to  her  favorites.  Spenser  has  left  us 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  miseries  of  courtly  dependence.  The  poet 
appears  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  in  unimportant  diplomatic 
cervices;  but  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  as  Deputy  or 

'  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Spenser  accompanied  him  to  that  country  as 
secretary,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  not  far  from  Cork,  which  he  was 
to  occupy  and  cultivate.  This  estate  had  formed  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  had  been  forfeited  or  confiscated  by  the 
English   Government*      Spenser   resided   several  years  at  Kilcolman 

,  Castle,  during  which  time  he  exercised  various  important  administra- 

.  tive  functions  in  the  government  of  the  then  newly-subjugated  country. 
It  was  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  that  he  composed  the  most -im- 
portant of  his  works,  among  which  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  his  great 
poem  of  the  FaCry  ^ueen.  About  twelve  jears  after  his  first  establish- 
mcnt  in  the  province  of  Munstcr,  the  flame  of  revolt,  communicated 
from  the  great  rebellion  called  Tyrone's  Insurrection,  which  had  been 
raging  in  the  neighboring  province  of  Ulster,  spread  to  the  region 
which  surrounded  Spenser's  retreat.  He  had  probably  rendered  him- 
self hateful  to  the  half-savage  Celtic  population  whom  the  English 
colonists  had  ejected  and  oppressed :  indeed  the  very  curious  little  work 
entitled  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  has  described  the 
curious  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous  race,  indicates  plainly 
enough  that  the  poet  shared  the  prejudices  of  his  race  and  position. 
Kilcolman  Castle  was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  insurgents.  Spenser 
and  his  family  escaped  with  difliculty,  and  with  the  loss  not  only  of  all  they 
possessed,  but  with  the  still  more  cruel  bereavement  of  a  young  chiltl, 
which  was  left  behind  and  perished  in  the  house.  Completely  ruined, 
and  overwhelmed  by  so  tragic  an  aflliction,  the  poet  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  greatest  poverty,  forgotten 
by  the  court  and  neglected  by  his  patrons,  in  1599.  He  was,  however, 
followed  to  the  grave  with  the  unanimous  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, who  bewailed  in  his  death  the  loss  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  touit 
of  Chaucer. 
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§  4.  Spenser's  greatest  work,  T/ke  Fatry  ^ueen^  is  a  poem  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  chivalric,  allegorical,  narrative,  and  descriptive,  while 
the  execution  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  manner  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  It  was  originally  planned  to  consist  of  twelve  books  or 
moral  adventures,  each  typifying  the  triumph  of  a  Virtue,  and  couched 
under  the  form  of  an  exploit  of  knight-errantry.  The  hero  of  the 
whole  action  was  to  be  the  mythical  Prince  Arthur,  the  type  of  perfect 
virtue  in  Spenser,  as  he  is  the  ideal  hero  in  the  vast  collection  of 
mcdixval  legends  in  which  he  figures.  This  fabulous  personage  is  sup* 
posed  to  become  enamoured  of  the  FaCry  Queen,  who  appears  to  him 
in  a  dream ;  and  arriving  at  her  court  in  Fairy-Land  he  finds  her  hold- 
ing a  solemn  feudal  festival  during  twelve  days.  At  her  court  there  is 
a  beautiful  lady  for  whose  hand  the  twelve  most  distinguished  knights 
are  rivals ;  and  in  order  to  settle  their  pretensions  these  twelve  heroes 
undertake  twelve  separate  adventures,  which  furnish  the  materials  for 
the  action.  The  First  Book  relates  the  expedition  of  the  Red-Cross 
Knight,  who  is  the  allegorical  representative  of  HolinesSy  while  his 
mistress  Una  represents  true  Religion  ;  and  the  action  of  the  knight's 
exploit  shadows  forth  the  triumph  of  Holiness  over  the  enchantments 
and  deceptions  of  Heresy.  The  Second  Book  recounts  the  adventures 
of  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance ;  the  Third  those  of  Britomartis  —  a 
female  champion  —  or  Ckastiiy.  It  must  be  remarked  that  each  of 
these  books  is  subdivided  into  twelve  cantos,  consequently,  that  the 
poem,  even  in  the  imperfect  form  under  which  we  possess  it,  is  ex- 
tremely voluminous.  The  three  first  books  were  published  separately 
in  1590,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  who  rewarded  the  delicate 'flattery 
which  pervades  innumerable  allusions  in  the  work  witli  a  pension  of 
50/.  a  year.  After  returning  to  Ireland  Spenser  prosecuted  his  work, 
and  in  1596  he  gave  to  the  world  three  more  books,  namely,  the  Fourth, 
containing  the  Legend  of  Cambell  and  Triamond,  allegorizing  Friend' 
skip  ;  the  Fifth,  the  Legend  of  Artegall,  or  of  Justice ;  and  the  Sixth, 
that  of  Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy.  Thus  half  of  the  poet's  original 
design  was  executed.  What  progress  he  made  in  the  six  remaining 
books  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  There  are  traditions  which 
assert  that  this  latter  portion  was  completed,  but  that  the  manuscript 
was  lost  at  sea ;  while  the  more  probable  theory  is,  that  Spenser  had 
not  time  to  terminate  his  extensive  plan,  but  that  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes amid  which  his  life  was  closed  prevented  him  from  completing 
his  design.  The  fragment  consisting  of  two  cantos  of  Mutability  was 
intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  legend  of  Constancy^  one  of  the  books 
projected.  The  vigor,  invention,  and  splendor  of  expression  thajt  glow 
so  brightlf  in  the  first  three  books,  manifestly  decline  in  the  fourtli, 
fifth,  and  sixtli;  and  it  is  perhaps  no  matter  of  regret  that  the  poet 
never  completed  so  vast  a  design,  in  which  the  very  nature  of  the  plan 
necessitated  a  monotony  that  not  all  his  fertility  of  genius  could  have 
obviated.  We  may  apply  to  the  FaCry  ^ueen  the  paradox  of  Hesiod 
—  "the  hilf  is  more  than  the  whole."  In  this  poem  are  united  and 
harmonize  1  three  dififerent  elements  which  at  first  %\^V\\.  v<o\AOi  ^'^'^^'di 
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IrreconcilaWc;  fbr  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  action  is  derived 
from  the  feudal  or  chivalric  legends;  the  ethical  or  moral  sentiment 
fW)m  the  lofty  philosophy  of  Plato,  combined  with  the  most  elevated 
Christian  purity;  and  the  form  and  coloring  of  the  language  and  ver- 
•^fici^on  are  saturated  nnth  the  flowing  grace  and  sensuous  elegance  of 
tlr  gr -.It  Italian  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  The  principal  defects  of 
the  FaCry  ^usem,  viewed  as  a  whole,  arise  from  two  causes  apparently 
opposed,  yet  resulting  in  a  similar  impression  on  the  reader.  The  first 
is  a  want  of  unity,  involving  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  story;  for  we  alto- 
gether forget  Arthur,  the  nominal  hero  of  the  whole,  and  follow  each 
separate  adventure  of  the  subordinate  knights.  Each  book  is  therefore, 
intrinsically,  a  separate  poem,  and  excites  a  separate  interest.  The 
OFther  defect  is  the  monotony  of  character  inseparable  from  a  series  of 
adventures  which,  though  varied  with  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  all, 
Oom  their  chivalric  nature,  fundamentally  similar,  being  either  com- 
bats between  one  knight  and  another,  or  between  the  hero  of  the 
moment  and  some  supernatural  being  —  a  monster,  a  dragon,  or  a 
wicked  enchanter.  In  these  contests,  however  brilliantly  painted,  we 
feel  little  or  no  suspense,  for  we  are  beforehand  nearly  certain  of  the 
victory  of  the  hero ;  and  even  if  this  were  otherwisCj  the  knowledge 
that  the  valiant  champion  is  himself  nothing  but  the  impersonation  of 
some  abstract  quality  or  virtue,  would  be  fatal  to  that  interest  with 
which  we  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortunes.  Hardly  any  degree 
of  genius  or  invention  can  long  sustain  the  interest  of  an  allegory; 
and  where  the  intense  realism  of  Bunyan  has  only  partially  succeeded, 
the  unreal  phantasmagoria  of  Spcnser*s  imagination,  brilliant  as  it 
was.  could  not  do  other  than  fail.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  justice 
ol  these  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  read  Spenser 
with  the  intensest  delight  arc  precisely  those  who  entirely  neglect  the 
moral  lessons  typified  in  his  allegory,  and  endeavor  to  follow  his  recital 
of  adventures  as  those  of  human  beings,  giving  themselves  voluntarily 
up  to  the  mighty  magic  of  his  unequalled  imagination.  Another  result 
fowing  from  the  above  considerations  is,  that  Spenser,  though  ex- 
tremely monotonous  and  tiresome  to  an  ordinary  reader,  who  deter- 
mines to  plod  doggedly  through  two  or  three  successive  books  of  the 
Pa'^ry  ^uten^  is  the  most  enchanting  of  poets  to  him  who,  endowed 
with  a  li\'ely  fancy,  confines  his  attention  to  one  or  two  at  a  time  of  his 
delicious  episodes,  descriptions,  or  impersonations.  Independently  of 
tnc  gcr.eral  allegorical  meaning  of  the  persons  and  adventures,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  these  were  also  intended  to  contain  allu- 
sions to  facts  and  individuals  of  Spenser's  own  time,  and  particularly 
to  conve}'  compliments  to  his  friends  and  patrons.  Thus  Gloriana,  tlie 
FaCry  Queen  herself,  and  the  beautiful  huntress  Belphoebe,  were  in- 
tended to  allude  to  Elizabeth ;  Sir  Artcgall,  the  Knight  of  Justice,  to 
Lord  Grey;  and  the  adventures  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  shadow  forth 
the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  all  probability  a  multitude  of 
puch  allusions,  now  become  obscure,  were  clear  enough,  when  the  poem 
Brst  appeared,  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  courtly  and  political 
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Ufe  of  the  time;  but  the  modem  reader,  I  think,  will  little  regret  tlie 
dimness  in  which  time  has  plunged  these  allusions,  for  they  only  still 
further  complicate  an  allegory  which  of  itself  often  detracts  from  tlie 
ctiarm  and  interest  of  the  narrative. 

{ -5.  As  a  specimen  of  Spenser's  mode  of  conducting  his  allegorr, 
I  will  ^ve  here  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of 
Temperance,    In  Canto  I.  the  wicked  enchanter,  Archinuige,  meeting 
Sir-Guyon,  informs  him  that  a  fair  lady,  whom  the  latter  supposes  to 
be  Una,  but  who  is  really  Duessa,  has  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Red- 
Cross  Knight.   Guyon,  led  by  Archimage,  meets  the  Red-Cross  Knight, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  attacking  him,  when  the  two  champions  recog- 
nize each  other,  and,  after  courteous  conference,  part    Sir  Guyon  then 
bears  the  despairing  cry  of  a  lady,  and  finds  Amaria,  newly  stabbed, 
fying  beside  a  knight  (Sir  Mordant),  and  holding  in  her  lap  a  babe  with 
iiis  hands  stained  by  its  mother's  blood.    After  relating  her  story,  the 
lady  dies.    Canto  XL  describes  Sir  Guyon*s  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
wash  the  babe's  bloody  hands.     He  then  finds  his  steed  gone,  and  pro- 
ceeds oa  foot  to  the  Castle  of  Golden  Mean,  where  dwell  also  her  two 
■Islers,  EUssa  «nd  Perissa  —  Too  Little  and  Too  Much  —  with  theit 
Itoights.    Canto  III.  describes  the  adventures  of  the  Boaster,  Bragadoo* 
-chio,  who  has  stolen  €ruyon*s  steed,  but  who  is  ignominiously  com- 
•pelled  to  give  it  up,  and  is  abandoned  by  Belphcebe,  lA  whom  this 
canto  contains  a  description,  of  consummate  beauty.     In  Canto  IV. 
Guyon  delivers  Phaon  from  the  violence  of  Furor  and  the  malignity 
w/i  the  hag  Occasion.    Canto  V.  describes  the  combat  of  Guyon  with 
X*3rrochles,  who  unbinds  Fury,  and  is  then  wounded  by  him;  and  Atia 
lies  to  oS>tain  the  aid  of  Cymochles.    Canto  VI.  gives  a  nK)9t  rich  and 
exquisite  pictune  of  the  temptation  of  Guyon  by  the  Lady  of  the  Idle 
i^ake.    In  Canto  VII.  is  contained  the  admirable  description  of  the 
Cape  of  Mammon,  who  tempts  Sir  Guyon  with   riches.    The  Vlllth 
Canto  depicts  Guyon  in  his  trance,  disarmed  by  the  sons  of  Aerates, 
•sd  delivered  by  Arthur.     Canto  IX.  describes  the  House  of  Temper- 
ance inhabited  by  Alma.    This  is  a  most  ingenious  and  beautifully 
developed  allegory  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  each  part  and  faculty 
being  typified.    Canto  X.  gives  a  chronicle  of  the  ancient  British  kings 
down  to  the  reign  of  Gloriana,  or  Elizabeth.    In  the  Xlth  canto  the 
Castle  of  Temperance  is  besieged,   and  delivered  by  Arthur.    The 
Xnth  asd  last  canto  of  this  book  describes  the  attack  of  Guyon  upon 
the  Bower  of  BiasB,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Acrasia  or  Sensual 
Pleasure.    From  this  very  rough  and  meagre  analysis,  which  is  aU 
that  my  linnts  will  permit,  the  reader  may  in  some  measure  judge  cf 
tiie  conduct  of  the  fable  in  Spenser's  great  poem. 

§  6«  The  versificatioa  of  the  work  is  a  peculiar  stanza,  based  upon 
the  ottava  rima  so  universally  employed  hy  the  romantic  and  narrative 
poets  of  Italy,  and  of  which  the  masterpieces  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
furnish  familiar  esamples.  To  the  eight  lines  composing  this  form  of 
Bietref  Spenser's  exquisite  taste  and  consummate  ear  for  harmony 
iadtM^l  him  to  add  a  mnih^  which,  being  oC  tKeWt  VanteiA  ^%&  yql 
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the  others,  ten  syllables,  winds  up  each  phrase  with  a  long,  lingering 
cadence  of  the  most  delicious  melody.  I  have  already  observed  how 
extensively  the  forms  of  Italian  versification  —  as  in  the  various  exam- 
ples of  the  sonnet  and  the  heroic  stanza  —  had  been  adopted  by  the 
English  poets;  and  I  have  insisted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chaucer, 
on  the  skill  with  which  our  language,  naturally  rude,  monosyllabic,  and 
unharmonious,  had  been  softened  and  melodized  till  it  was  little  infe- 
rior, ill  power  of  musical  expression,  to  the  tongues  of  Southern  Europe. 

^  None  of  our  poets  is  more  exquisitely  and  uniformly  musical  than 
Spenser.  Indeed  the  sweetness  and  flowingness  of  his  verse  are  sometimes 
carried  so  far  as  to  become  cloying  and  enervated.    The  metre  he 

.  employed  being  very  complicated,  and  necessitating  a  frequent  recur- 
rence in  each  stanza  of  similar  rhymes  —  namely,  four  of  one  ending, 
three  of  another,  and  two  of  a  third  —  he  was  obliged  to  take  consid- 
erable liberties  with  the  orthography  and  accentuation  of  the  English 
language.  In  doing  this,  in  giving  to  our  metallic  northern  speech  the 
fiixibility  of  the  liquid  Italian,  he  shows  himself  as  unscrupulous  as 
masterly.  By  employing  an  immense  mass  of  old  Chaucerian  words 
and  provincialisms,  nay,  even  by  occasionally  inventing  words  himself, 
he  furnishes  his  verse  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  language;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  reader  must  remember  that  much  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  tlie  great  poet  was  a  dialect  that  never  really  existed.  Its  pecu- 
liarities have  been  less  permanent  than  those  of  almost  any  other  of 
our  great  writers. 

§  7.  The  power  of  Spenser's  genius  does  not  consist  in  any  deep 
analysis  of  human  passion  or  feeling,  in  any  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character;  but  in  an  unequalled  richness  of  description,  in  the  art  of 
representing  events  and  objects  with  an  intensity  that  makes  them  visi- 
ble and  tangible.  He  describes  to  the  eye^  and  communicates  to  the 
airy  conceptions  of  allegory,  the  splendor  and  the  vivacity  of  visible 
objects.  He  has  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  Rubens,  with  that  great 
painter's  sensuous  and  voluptuous  profusion  of  color.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  other  poetical  writings,  I  must  mention  his 
Mother  Hubbard's  Tale ;  his  Dapknaida^  an  idyllic  elegy  bewailing 
the  early  death  of  the  accomplished  Sidney ;  and  above  all  his  Amo^ 
r€tti\  or  love  poems,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his  Epitkalamimm, 
or  Marriage-Song  on  his  own  nuptials  with  the  *'  fair  Elizabeth," 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  and  chastest  marriage-h>Tnns  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  combining  warmth  with  dignity, 
the  intensest  passion  with  a  noble  elevation  and  purity  of  sentiment. 
Here,  too,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  Fa€ry  ^ueem,  do 
we  see  the  influence  of  that  lofty  and  abstract  philosophical  idea  of  the 
identity  between  Beauty  and  Virtue,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Pla- 
tonic speculations. 

§  8.  The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidxey  (i 554-1 586)  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  literary  history  of  this  age,  and  that  illustrous  man 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  epoch, 

iiiat  our  notice  of  the  a^^e  would  be  incomplete  without  some  aUjsioa 
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to  his  life,  even  did  not  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  writings  give  him  a 
place  among  the  best  poets  and  prose-writers  of  the  time.  lie  united 
in  his  own  person  almost  all  the  qualities  that  give  splendor  to  a  char* 
acter,  natural  as  well  as  adventitious  —  nobility  of  birth,  beauty  of  per- 
son, bravery,  generosity,  learning,  and  courtesy.  He  was  almost  the 
beau  idial  of  the  courtier,  the  soldier,  and  the  scholar.  The  jewel  cf 
the  court,  tlie  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  and  judicious  patron 
of  arts  and  letters,  his  early  and  heroic  death  gave  the  crowning  grace 
to  a  consummate  character.  He  was  born  in  1554,  and  died  at  the  agi 
of  thirty-two,  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Zutphcn  (October 
19,  1586),  fought  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their 
heroic  struggle  against  the  Spaniards.  His  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  consist  of  a  small  collection  of  Sonnets.,  remarkable 
for  their  somewhat  languid  and  refined  elegance;  and  the  prose  ro- 
mance,  once  regarded  as  a  manual  of  courtesy  and  refined  ingenuity, 
entitled  The  Arcadia.  Judging  only  by  its  title,  many  critics  have 
erroneously  regarded  this  work  as  a  purely  pastoral  composition,  like 
the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  idyllic  romances  which  were  so  fashionable  at  that  time ;  but 
the  narrative  of  Sidney,  though  undoubtedly  written  on  Spanish  and 
Italian  models,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral  scenes  and  descrip- 
tions. A  great  portion  of  the  work  is  chivalric,  and  the  grace  and  ani- 
mation with  which  the  knightly  pen  of  Sidney  paints  the  shock  of  the 
tourney,  and  the  noble  warfare  of  the  chase,  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
luxurious  elegance  of  his  pastoral  descriptions.  In  the  style  we  see 
perpetual  traces  of  that  ingenious  antithetical  affectation  which  tlie 
invitation  of  Spanish  models  had  rendered  fashionable  in  England,  and 
which  became  at  last  a  kind  of  Phibus  or  modish  jargon  at  the  court, 
until  it  was  ultimately  annihilated  by  the  ridicule  of  Shakspearc,  juift 
as  Moli^re  destroyed  the  style  firfxicux  which  prevailed  in  his  day  in 
France.  One  charming  peculiarity  of  Sidney  is  the  pure  and  elevated 
view  he  takes  of  the  female  character,  and  which  his  example  power- 
fully tended  to  disseminate  throughout  the  literature  of  his  day.  This 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truly  chivalrous  character  of  his 
mind.  The  story  of  the  Arcadia,  though  occasionally  tiresome  and 
involved,  is  related  with  considerable  skill;  and  the  reader  will  be 
enchanted,  in  almost  every  page,  with  some  of  those  happy  thoughts 
and  graceful  expressions  which  he  hesitates  whether  to  attribute  to  the 
felicity  of  accident  or  to  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  fancy.  Sidney  also 
wrote  a  small  tract  entitled  A  Defence  of  Poesy,  in  which  he  strives  to 
show  that  the  pleasures  derivable  from  imaginative  literature  are  pow- 
erful aids  not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virtue.  He  exhibits  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  power  and 
genius  so  often  concealed  in  rude  national  legends  and  ballads. 

§  9,  The  epoch  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  describe  was  fertile  in  a 
class  of  poets,  not  perhaps  attaining  to  the  highest  literary  merit,  but 
whose  writings  are  marked  by  a  kind  of  solid  and  scholar-like  dignity 
which  will  render  them  permanently  valuable. 
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(i.)  Such  was  Samuel  Daniel  (1563-1619),  whose  career  Btexa»  to 
have  been  tranquil  and  happy,  and  who  enjoyed  among  his  contem 
poraries  the  respect  merited  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  a  regularity 
of  conduct  then  sufficiently  rare  among  poets  who,  like  Daniel,  were 
connected  with  the  stage.  His  works  are  tolerably  voluminous,  and  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  that  grave  vigor  of  thought  and  dignified  evenness 
of  expression  which,  while  it  seldom  soars  into  sublimity,  or  penetrates 
deep  into  the  abysses  of  passion,  is  never  devoid  of  sense  and  reflection. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  a  poem  on 
the  Civil  Wars  between  the  houses  of  Vork  and  JLancaster,  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  poetical  narrative  and  moral  meditation  the  example 
of  which  had  been  set  by  Sackville*s  Mi rr our  for  Magistrates,  and 
which  was  at  this  time  a  favorite  type  among  the  literary  men  of 
England.  DanieFs  poem  is  in  eight  books,  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines; 
and  the  talents  of  the  writer  struggle  in  vain  against  the  prosaic  nature 
of  the  subject,  for  Daniel  closely  adheres  to  the  facts  of  history,  which 
he  can  only  occasionally  enliven  by  a  pathetic  description  or  a  sensible 
and  vigorous  reflection.  His  language  is  exceedingly  pure,  Limpid,  and 
intelligible.  The  poem  entitled  Musophilus  is  an  elaborate  defence  of 
learning,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  two  interlocutors, 
Musophilus  and  Philocosmus,  pronounce,  in  regular  and  well-turned 
stanzas,  the  usual  arguments  which  the  subject  suggests.  Many  of 
DaniePs  minor  poems,  as  his  Elegies,  Epistles,  Masques,  and  Songs, 
:ogether  with  his  contributions  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day, 
justify  the  reputation  which  he  possessed.  Good  sense,  dignity,  and 
an  equable  flow  of  pure  language  and  harmonious  versification,  are  tlie 
qualities  which  posterity  will  acknowledge  in  his  writings.  He  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  Spenser  to  the  post  of  poet  laureate. 

(ii.)  A  poet  somewhat  similar  in  general  character  to  Daniel,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  much  greater  originality,  was  Michael  Dra^ION  (1563- 
1631),  a  voluminous  writer.  His  longest  and  most  celebrated  produc- 
tions were  the  topographical  and  descriptive  poem  entitled  Polyolbion, 
in  thirty  cantos  or  songs.  The  Barons^  Wars,  England'' s  Heroical 
Epistles,  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  The  Muses*  Elysium,  and  the  deli- 
cious fancies  of  The  Court  of  Fairy,  The  Polyolbion.  is  a  minute 
poetical  itinerary  of  England  and  Wales,  in  which  the  afiectionate 
patriotism  of  the  writer  has  enumerated  —  county  by  county,  village 
by  village,  hill  by  hill,  and  rivulet  by  rivulet  —  the  whole  surface  of  his 
native  land;  enlivening  his  work  as  he  goes  on  by  immense  stores  of 
picturesque  legend  and  the  richest  profusion  of  allegory  and  personifi- 
cation. It  is  composed  in  the  long-rhjTned  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
and  is,  both  in  design  and  execution,  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
The  notes  attached  to  this  work,  in  which  Drayton  was  assisted  b^ 
"  that  gulf  of  learning,"  the  incomparable  Selden,  are  a  wonderful  mass 
of  curious  erudition.  Drayton  has  described  his  country  with  the  pain- 
ful accuracy  of  the  topographer  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  po'.-t ;  and  the 
Polyolbion  will  ever  remain  a  most  interesting  monumenr  oi  industry 
and  taste.    In  The  Barons^  Wars  Drayton  has  descrioea  the  principal 
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erents  of  the  unhappy  rejgn  of  Edwmrd  II.  The  poem  is  composed  in 
the  stanza  of  Ariosto,  which  Drayton,  in  his  preface,  selects  as  the  most 
perfect  and  harmonious ;  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work  majr 
be  pi^tty  accurately  characterized  by  what  has  been  said  above  concern- 
ing Daniel's  poem  on  a  not  dissimilar  subject.  The  Ileroical  Epistles 
are  imagined  to  be  written  by  illustrious  and  unfortunate  personages  in 
English  history  to  the  objects  of  their  love.  They  are  therefore  a  kind 
of  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  Ovid  to  English  annaU.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  a  poet  so  fertile  as  Drayton,  who  wrote  in  almost  every 
Ib^m,  should  not  have  neglected  the  Pastoral,  a  species  of  composition 
i»t  that  time  in  general  favor.  His  efforts  in  this  department  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  not  even 
excepting  Spenser  himself;  while  in  this  class  of  his  writings,  as  well 
as  in  hia  inimitable  fairy  poems,  Drayton  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  the  series  entitled  Tk€  iduse^  Elysium^  consisting  of  a  series  of  nine 
idyls,  or  Nymphalsy  as  he  calls  them,  and  above  all  in  the  exquisite 
little  mock-heroic  of  Nympkidia^  everything  that  is  most  graceful, 
delicate,  quaint,  and  fantastic  in  that  form  of  national  superstition  — 
almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  —  the  fairy  mythology,  is  accumulated 
and  touched  with  a  consummate  felicity.  The  whole  poem  of  Nym» 
fhidia  is  a  gem,  and  is  almost  equalled  by  the  Epitkalamimm  in  the 
Vlllth  Nymphal,  on  the  marriage  of  **ourTita  to  a  noble  Fay."  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  use  made  of  these  graceful  superstitions  in  the 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

(iii.)  The  vigorous  versatility  of  the  age,  founded  on  solid  and  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  Sir  JoifK 
Davies  (1570-1626),  a  learned  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  who  has  lef^  two  works  of  unusual  merit  and  originality,  on 
subjects  so  widely  different  that  their  juxtaposition  excites  almost  a 
feeling  of  ludicrous  paradox.  The  subject  of  one  of  them,  Nosct. 
Teipsum^  is  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  that  of  the  other, 
entitled  Orchestra^  the  art  of  dancing.  The  language  of  Davies  ispur^ 
and  masculine,  his  versification  smooth  and  melodious ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  communicated  to  his  metaphysical  arguments  in  the  first  poem, 
something  of  the  easy  grace  and  rhythmical  harmony  of  the  dance, 
while  he  has  dignified  and  elevated  the  comparatively  trivial  subject  of 
the  second  by  a  profusion  of  classical  and  learned  allusions.*    The  Nosce 

*  On  the  Noses  Teipsium^  Mr.  Hallaxn  remarks,  "  Perhaps  no  language  can 
produce  a  poem,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation  of 
thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found.  Tet  according  to  some 
definitions,  the  Nosce  Teipsvm  is  wholly  unpoetical,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no 
passion  and  little  fancy.  If  it  reaches  the  heart  at  all,  it  is  through  the  reason. 
But  since  strong  argument,  in  terse  and  correct  style,  fails  not  to  give  ns  pleaNure 
in  prose,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  lose  its  effect  when  it  gains  the  aid  of 
regular  metre  to  gratify  the  ear  and  assist  the  memory.  Lines  there  are  ia 
Daries  which  far  outweigh  much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative  poetry  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  the  pleasure  they  impart  to  us, 
orbjthe  intellectual  vigor  thej  display.    ExpemnceYias  «^oviik^^\>^V«Jc>32^ 
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Tetfsum,  published  in  1599*  is  written  in  four-lined  stanzas  of  heroic 
lines,  a  measure  which  was  afterwards  honored  by  being  taken  as  the 
vehicle  of  one  of  Dryden's  early  efforts ;  but  Dryden  borrowed  it  more 
immediately  from  the  CroW/^tfr/of  Davenant.  The  Orchestra  is  com- 
posed in  a  peculiarly-constructed  stanza  of  seven  lines,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  express  the  ever-varying  rhythm  of  those  dancing  move- 
ments which  the  poet,  by  a  thousand  ingenious  analogies,  traces 
throughout  all  nature. 

(iv.)  The  unanimous  admiration  of  contemporaries  placed  the  genius 
of  JoiiN  Donne  (1573-1631),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  one  of  the  foremost 
places  among  the  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  His  life,  too,  full  of  vicissi- 
tudes, and  his  devotion  of  great  and  varied  powers,  first  to  scholastic 
study  and  retirement,  then  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  active  life,  and 
last  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  by  familiarizing  him  with  all  the 
phases  of  human  life,  furnished  his  mind  with  rich  materials  for  poetry 
of  various  kinds.  When  entering  upon  the  career  of  the  public  service, 
as  secretary  to  the  Treasurer  Lord  Ellesmere,  he  made  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moor,  a  lady  whom  he  had  long 
ardently  loved,  and  the  violent  displeasure  of  whose  family  involved 
Donne  in  severe  persecution.  Though  distinguished  in  his  youth  for 
wit  and  gayety,  he  afterwards,  under  deep  religious  conviction,  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  and  became  as  remarkable  for  intense  piety  as 
he  had  previously  been  for  those  accomplishments  which  had  made 
him  the  Pico  di  Mirandola  of  his  age.  The  writings  of  Donne  are  very 
voluminous,  and  consist  of  love  verses,  epigrams,  elegies,  and,  obo*^ 
all,  satires,  which  latter  department  of  his  works  is  that  by  which  ne 
is  now  principally  remembered.  As  an  amatory  poet  he  has  been  justly 
classed  by  Johnson  among  the  metaphysical  poets  —  writers  in  whom 
the  intellectual  faculty  obtains  an  enormous  and  disproportionate 
supremacy  over  sentiment  and  feeling.  These  authors  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  unexpected  and  ingenious  analogies ;  an  idea  is  racked 
into  every  conceivable  distortion ;  the  most  remote  comparisons,  the 
obscurest  recesses  of  historical  and  scientific  allusion,  are  ransacked  to 
furnish  comparisons  and  illustrations  which  no  reader  can  suggest  to 
himself,  and  which,  when  presented  to  him  by  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  the  poet,  fill  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  astonishment  and  shame, 
like  the  distortions  of  the  posture-master  or  the  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  cultivation  of  the  odd,  the  unexpected,  af.d 
the  monstrous,  the  poet  becomes  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  natural 
graces  and  tender  coloring  of  simple  emotion;  and  in  his  incessant 
search  after  epigrammatic  turns  of  thought,  he  cares  very  little  whether 
reason,  taste,  and  propriety  be  violated.  This  false  taste  in  literatuis 
was  at  one  time  epidemic  in  Spain  an\i  Italy,  from  whence,  in  all  probL« 

ties  peculiarly  deemed  poetical  are  frequently  exhibited  in  a  considerable  degree, 
but  very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  perspicuous  brevity  without  stiffness 
or  pedantry  (allowance  made  for  the  subject  and  the  times),  in  metaphysical 
reasoning,  so  MucccBMfuUy  as  Sir  John  Davies."  —  (Lit.  ii.  129.) 
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bility,  it  infected  English  poets,  who  have  frequently  rivalled  theii 
models  in  ingenious  absurdity.  The  versification  of  Donne  is  singu* 
larly  harsh  and  tuneless,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ruggedness  of 
his  expression  and  the  far-fetched  ingenuity  of  his  thought  adds  to  the 
oddity  of  tlie  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  making  him  con- 
trast the  unnatural  perx'ersion  of  immense  intellectual  activity  with  the 
rudeness  and  frequent  coarseness  both  of  the  idea^  and  the  expression. 
In  Donne*s  Satires,  of  which  he  wrote  seven,  and  in  his  Epistles  to 
friends,  we  naturally  find  less  of  this  portentous  abuse  of  intellectual 
legerdemain,  for  the  nature  of  such  compositions  implies  that  they  arc 
written  in  a  more  easy  and  colloquial  strain ;  and  Donne  has  occasion- 
ally Ad-^pted,  with  great  felicity,  the  outlines  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  to 
the  manners  of  his  own  time  and  country.  Pope  has  translated  some 
of  Donne's  Satires  into  the  language  of  his  own  time,  under  the  title  of 
**The  Satires  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  versified." 

(v.)  But  the  real  founder  of  Satire  in  England,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  relative  scope  and  completeness  of  his  works  in  this  department, 
was  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  man  equally 
remarkable  for  the  learning,  dignity,  and  piety  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  pastoral  functions,  and  the  heroic  resignation  with  which  he  sup- 
ported poverty  and  persecution  when  deprived  of  them.  He  produced 
tfix  books  of  Satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiarum  (J.  e.  a  harvest 
or  collection  of  rods,  a  word  modified  from  the  similar  term  Vinde^ 
miarumj  vintage),  which  form  a  complete  collection,  though  they  were 
not  all  published  at  the  same  time,  the  first  three  books,  quaintly  en- 
titled by  their  author  toothless  Satires,  having  appeared  in  1597,  while 
a  student  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  latter  three,  designated  biting  Satires^ 
two  years  afterwards.  Some  of  these  excellent  poems  attack  the  vices 
and  affectations  of  literature,  and  others  are  of  a  more  general  moral 
application.  For  the  vivacity  of  their  images,  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  pervade  them,  the  abundance  of  their  illustrations,  and 
the  ease  and  animation  of  the  style,  they  arc  deserving  of  high  admi- 
ration. Read  merely  as  giving  curious  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
society  of  the  day,  they  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  and  throw 
frequent  light  on  obscure  passages  of  the  contemporary  drama.  Hall, 
like  Juvenal,  often  employs  a  peculiar  artifice  which  singularly  heightens 
the  piquancy  of  his  attacks,  viz.  that  of  making  his  secondary  allusions 
or  illustrations  themselves  satirical.  Some  of  these  satires  are  ex- 
tresnely  short,  occasionally  consisting  of  only  a  few  lines.  His  versi- 
Gcation  is  always  easy,  and  often  elegant;  and  the  language  offers  an 
idmirable  union  of  the  unforced  facility  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
Uie  elevation  and  conciseness  of  a  more  elaborate  style.* 

§  10.  Space  will  permit  only  a  rapid  allusion  to  several  secondary 
poets  who  adorned  this  period,  so  rich  in  variety  and  vigor.  TI.e  two 
brothers,  Piiikeas  Fletcher  and  Giles  Fletcher,  who  lived,  approx- 

*  To  Donne  and  Hall  should  be  added  the  name  of  John  Mahstox,  tho 
dramatic  poet,  as  one  of  the  chief  satirists  of  the  EWiahoWvtvii  ot^.   "Vw  YtW^  V% 
^blished  thre^  hooka  of  Satires,  vndet  the  title  of  Tht  Scourye  oj  V\UaVn>)« 
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imatcly,  between  the  years  1584  and  1650,  and  who  were  connected  bj 
blood  with  their  great  contemporary  the  dramatist,  produceu,  the 
former  one  of  those  long  elaborate  allegorical  works  which  had  been 
so  fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in  which  science 
called  in  the  aid  of  fiction,  as  in  the  case  of  Davies's  poem  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.  This  was  The  Purple  Island^  a  minute  descrip- 
tion  of  the  human  body,  with  all  its  anatomical  details,  which  is 
followed  by  an  equally  searching  delineation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Giles  Fletcher's  work  is  Chris fs  Victory  and  Triu.npky  in  which,  gs  in 
his  brother's  production,  we  see  evident  traces  of  the  rich  and  musical 
diction,  as  well  as  of  the  lofty  and  philosophical  tone,  of  the  great 
master  of  allegory,  Spenser.  With  a  mere  notice  of  the  noble  religious 
enthusiasm  that  prevails  in  the  writings  of  Churchyard,  and  of  the 
unction  and  truly  evangelical  resignation  of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit 
'  Southwell,  and  a  word  of  praise  to  the  faithful  and  elegant  transU* 
tion  of  Tasso  by  FAiRFiVX,  I  must  conclude  the  present  chapter.* 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  poets,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 
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(Se«  p.  72.) 
The  hittory  of  thia  work,  which  ii  the  most  im« 
portant  poem  In  Englith  lltermturo  between  Surrey 
and  Spenser,  aiid  which  wu  ytry  popular  in  its 
day,  deserves  a  few  words.  It  was  projected,  as 
•Utcd  above  (p.  73),  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Bathurst,  abimt  the  year  \X1,  and  Its  pUn  was  to 
fiv«  an  aocoant  of  all  the  illustrious  but  onfortuuata 
efaaracters  la  English  history,  from  the  conquest  to 
th«  eud  of  the  fuuitecnth  .century.  The  poet  de- 
tceods,  like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions,  con« 
ducted  by  Sorrow.  Sackville,  however,  wrote  only 
the  Juiiuction  and  the  legend  of  the  (M  of  the  Duke 
of  OuckingUara,  the  vision  of  Richard  IH.,  and 
tlirn  cuniinittcd  the  eoniplctiun  of  the  work  to 
RicnARo  B.vi.itWTNE  and  Cf.obue  Febuebs. 
They  were  lioth  men  of  learning;  the  funner  an 
•cclesiastic,  and  the  author  of  a  uietrical  version  uf 
Solomon's  Song,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  VI  ; 
tlic  latter  a  lawyer,  who  sat  In  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  whofiUed  the  office  of  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  In  the  palace  of  Greenwich  at 
lite  Christinas  revels  appointed  by  Edward  VI.,  in 
l&>i.  Balda'y°c  M>d  Ferrers  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  several  other  writers,  among  whom  were 
Churchyard  and  Phayer,  the  translator  of  Virgil, 
who  tm>k  their  materials  chiefly  from  the  newly 
published  chronicles  of  Fabyan  and  UaU.  The 
wars  uf  York  and  Lancaster  were  their  chief  re- 
wmrcc.  The  work  was  first  published  in  1559;  and 
after  passing  through  three  editions  was  reprinted 
in  1587,  with  the  addition  uf  many  new  lines,  under 
the  runduct  of  JoilN  lIiUGlNSf  a  clergyman,  and 
the  author  of  some  school  books,  who  wrote  a  new 
Jaduatioa  in  Ihf  ocUy  atania  and  ft  naw  Kric*  of 


livea,  from  Albanact,  th«  yoangeflt  Km  of  Bratnt, 
and  the  first  king  of  Albanie,  or  Scotland,  eontimwd 
to  the  Emperor  Caracalla.  The  legend  of  Cordelia, 
King  Lear's  youngest  danghter,  is  the  most  striking 
part  of  Ui^ns's  perfonnance.  The  Mirnmr  w%» 
recast,  with  new  additions.  In  1010,  by  the  puet 
Richard  Niccols.  It  continued  to  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity till  superseded  by  the  growing  reputation  of  a 
new  poetical  chronicle^  entitled  AR/ion't  Emgtamd^ 
publiMhcd  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

Warton,  who  has  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  ilirrottr/or  Magiftntles.  remarks, "  It  is  rcanon* 
able  to  supp«)!te,  that  tiie  publication  of  the  Mirrour 
^for  Magi»tralej>  enriched  the  stores,  and  extended 
the  limits,  of  our  drama.  These  lives  are  so  many 
tregieal  cpeechcs  in  character.  They  suggested 
scenes  to  Shaksfieare.  Sonic  critics  imagine  that 
Ilit^orical  Flays  owed  tlunr  origin  to  this  collec- 
tion. At  leant  it  is  certain  that  the  writers  of  tlu4 
Mtm.>ur  were  the  first  wlio  made  a  poetii*al  use  of  the 
Englisli  chronicles  recently  compiled  by  Fabyan, 
Hall,  and  llollinshrd,  which  opened  a  new  field  of 
subjects  aud  events;  and,  I  may  add,  produced  • 
great  revolution  in  the  state  ^f  popular  knowledge. 
For  before  those  elaborate  and  ^xiimninouscompila- 
tiuns  app.-rared,  the  history  of  England,  whteh  had 
.  been  simi  jp  in  the  Latin  narratives  of  the  nMwklaii 
anualists,  was  unfamiliar  and  almost  HDknown  to 
the  general  reader." 

B.- MINOR  POETS  IN  THE  KEIGNS  OF 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  L 

'*It  was  said  by  Ellii  that  nearly  one  hundred 
names  of  poets  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Elizal<«th 
might  be  enumerated,  bosides  many  thai  lia«<  UA 


Chap.  IV.] 


yOTES  AXD  iLLrsrnAT/o.w^. 


s:) 


no  i'u.:U'.'ri:J  ixifpt  thtir  (»'ir._Z'-  Tlii-,  liiv^i-.  i  r, 
»i-  I  it  ii  ;■?  '•I'.i.i'.'-  I  iiiiiui'.a: I  -.i,  Iii;i'j.f  (  >•.  ;■' - 
iftatf  md  hi*  J'ij7ie»,  i.  07 tj  haa  uiado  u  li.->t  uf 
muP'  th&D  two  hundred."  (UallAm,  Lit.  ii.  133.) 
Tbe  following  U  a  IM  of  the  moit  liopuitaot  of 
Hbtac  p  leisy  in  additioD  to  tboM  aUbnmdj  detcribed 
Id  the  text:  — 

TuoMtf  CHuacHiAKD  (lsaO-16M),  avt>hunIiioat 
pnet,  WM  boro  at  Shrewsboiy,  and  wrved  aa  a 
foUier  ia  the  anniw  of  Heoiy  TUI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  Ha  czpericoroed  tomoj  viciadtudee  of 
•fortune.  Mr.  D'lfraell  de«erU>et  him  **aa  one 
of  those  unlbitonate  men  who  have  written  poetry 
all  their  daji,  and  lired  a  lonj^  UHb  to  complete  the 
misfurtune.*' 

RiCHAKD  Edwakdb  (1A2I-U0B),  also  known  aa  a 
dramatic  poet,  wa«  Iwrn  in  Somcrfctuhire,  educated 
at  C>xA>id,  and  waa  appointed  by  Queen  Eliaabcth 
maiter  of  the  tinging  boyi  of  the  royal  chapel,  lie 
WM  the  chief  contributor  and  framer  of  a  poetical 
collection  called  7%e  Pararftm  qf  Daintit  Derieet, 
which  waf  not  publiahed  till  1578,  ten  yean  after 
hi*  death.  It  was  probably  undertaken  in  conte- 
quence  of  the  great  micceee  of  Tottcri  Miscellany 
(■ee  p.  70).  The  ParaUim  qf  DauUji  Derieet  ha« 
been  republbhed  in  the  **  British  Biographer,"  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  remarka  that  the  **  poem* 
do  not.  It  must  be  admitted,  belong  to  the  higher 
classes ;  they  are  of  the  moral  and  didactic  kind. 
In  their  eohject  there  Is  too  little  rariety,  m  they 
d-jal  rerj  generally  in  the  comnumplaces  of  ethics, 
■jch  aa  the  flckleneas  and  caprice*  of  love,  the 
tilsebood  and  instability  of  friendship,  and  the 
ranity  uf  all  human  pleasure*.  But  many  of  these 
•re  often  e;q»resaed  with  a  rigor  which  would  do 
endit  to  any  era.*  The  poems  of  Edwards  are  the 
beat  In  this  collection,  and  the  one  entitled  Amem- 
ttmm  Mrm  is  reckoned  by  Biydgea  one  of  the  most 
beautUbl  in  the  language.  The  poems  which  are 
next  in  moit  in  this  collection  are  by  Lord  Vaux 
(see  p.  70.  A).  The  writer  who  holds  the  third  place 
|4  William  Humxis  (fl.  ISiSO),  one  of  the  gentle- 
aen  of  Queen  £liral>cth*s  chapel,  and  the  author 
of  some  moral  and  religions  poems  printed  sepa- 
rately. 

WiLUAX  Wakksb  (lS88-lflOO),  a  nativa  of 
Oxfindshire,  an  attorney  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and 
tha  author  of  ATdon't  Enfflmtd,  first  published  in 
UW,  and  frequeutly  reprinted.  This  poem,  which 
Is  written  in  the  fburteen-syllable  line,  is  a  hls- 
toty  of  England  firom  the  Deluge  to  the  reign  of 
James  L  It  supplanted  in  popular  fitvor  the  Mimmr 
/br  MagiairateM.  The  s^le  of  the  work  waa  much 
admired  in  its  day,  and  Meres,  in  his  **  Wit's  Treas- 
ury," says,  that  by  Warner's  pen  the  English  tongue 
waa  **  mildly  enriched  and  gorgeously  invested 
in  nune  omamante  and  req>lendent  habiliments." 
The  tales  are  ehietfy  of  a  meny  cast,  and  many  of 
dMia  indceenC. 

THOMAS  WATtOH  (liMK-UW),  the  author  of  some 
■ooncts,  which  have  been  much  admired. 

JomcuA  8TI.VK8TXB  (1563-1618),  a  merchant, 
who  translated  T%e  DMm  Week$  an/I  Woria  of  the 
French  poet  Du  Bartas,  and  obtained  in  his  day 
the  epithet  of  the  Silver-tongued.  The  work  went ' 
through  seven  editions,  the  last  being  published  in 
IML    It  was  one  ofMihon'aeariy  favorites. 

AKTHUB  Bawon  (ob.  1M3),  tha  author  of  Ilka 
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UatiUillo,  <.)M  wliuU  &huk.'*]H-un-  l'>mndi-tl  jii«  tra^rnly 
of  Ai  inieo  and  Juliet.  Brooke's  poem  is  one  of  cua- 
siderable  meri^ 

BovEiT  SotmnncLL  (IMO-UW^  bom  In  Nor^ 
fblk,  of  Catholic  parents,  educated  at  Douay,  becani« 
a  Jeaoit,  and  rHnmcd  to  England  in  1M4  as  a  mia- 
sionary.  lie  was  antated  In  UQ>,  and  was  axccutr  1 
at  Tyburn  in  UW,  on  acoount  qKIoAm  being  a  Boniish 
priest,  though  nol  involved  in  any  political  plfjMu 
Ills  poems  breathe  a  spirit  of  reliant  resignatiou« 
and  aiv  marked  by  beauty  of  thought  and  czpn:a> 
slon.  Ben  Jonson  said  that  Southwell  **  had  so 
written  that  piece  of  his.  The  Bmndug  Babty  ha 
(Jonson)  would  have  been  content  to  destroy 
many  of  his.'* 

Thomas  Stobkx  (liS87-ia(M),  of  Christ  Churcli, 
Oxford,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  The  Life  and 
Death  ^f  Jltomaa  WoUe^t  CardimtU  published  in 
ISW,  in  which  he  fbllowed  doeely  Cavendish's  lifis 
ofWolsey. 

Nicholas  BscTOif  (155B-1(&4  T),  the  author  of  a 
con>iderable  number  of  poems,  and  a  contributor 
to  a  collection  called  EngUmd'e  ffelicom,  publliihed 
in  IdUO,  which  comprises  many  of  the  Aigitiva 
pieces  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Sidacy, 
Raleigh,  Lodge,  Mariowe,  Greene,  are  among  tha 
other  contributors  to  this  collection. 

FuAsciB  Davison  (U75-1CU),  the  son  of  tha 
secretary  Davison,  deserves  mention  as  the  editor 
and  a  contributor  to  the  J'oetiral  Khapeodit,  pub- 
lished in  10K2,  and  often  reprinted.  Like  **  Eng- 
land'* Uclicon  "  it  la  a  collection  of  poems  by 
various  writer*. 

Gkokuk  Chapman  (LS57-16M),  also  a  dramatlo 
poet,  but  most  celebrated  for  his  translation  of 
ilomer,  which  prescr>'cs  much  of  the  fire  and  spirit 
of  the  original.  It  is  written  in  the  fourteen-sylla- 
blc  verse  so  coumion  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  "  Ila 
would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  "  if,  indeed,  he  luu  nut  abundantly  shown 
himself  to  be  one;  for  hi«  Homer  is  not  so  properly 
a  translation  as  the  storic*  of  Achilles  and  UlysM** 
rewritten.  The  eaniestnmi  and  pomion  which  he 
has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be 
incredible  to  a  reader  of  more  niudern  transla- 
tions." Chapman  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  in 
Hertfordshire.  His  life  was  a  pn»iiperous  one,  and 
he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  great  men  of 
his  day. 

EnwABD  Veke,  Eabl  of  Oxto«t>  (l.'VM-16(H), 
the  author  of  s(»me  verses  in  the  J'aradue  u/  Ihtimtjf 
Devieni.  He  sat  as  Great  Chamberlain  of  England 
upon  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Hknbt  Const.UILX  (1568  7-lOrM?),  was  cele- 
brated for  his  eonneta,  published  in  1302,  under  the 
name  of  Di€tHa,  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  tha 
same  Henry  Constable  who,  fbr  his  zeal  in  tha 
Catholic  religion,  was  long  obliged  to  live  in  a  stete 
of  banishment 

Snt  Fulk  GBrrn.LK,  Lnvo  Bbookv  (I.U4- 
1621),  a  friend  of  Sir  l*hilip  Sidney,  wan  made 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exchcf|ucr,  and  a  pvcr  in  KSU 
He  died  by  the  stab  of  a  revengeful  servant,  in  IdA, 
His  poems  are  a  Treatise  on  Humane  Leamntg,  a 
JVeottJK  qf  IT  I-*,  a  Treatite  qf  Jfottarckv,  a  TVert- 
tm  qf  ileUgwm.  axxd  an  iwqwwitiQiik  vivn<^  F<»na «s4 
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[Chap.  IV. 


Be  alio  VTOte  tvo  tnigedie*,  entitled 
Aiakam  and  Muttapka  neither  of  which  wag  ever 
acted,  being  written  after  the  model  vf  the  ancient*, 
with  chorufes,  ftc.  Southey  reiuarlted  that  Dryden 
appeared  to  him  to  liare  formed  his  tragic  ityle 
more  upon  LOrd  Brooiie  than  upon  any  other 
author. 

Sajicel  RoWLAKDe  (d.  lOM),  who«8  hiftoiy  ia 
fnite  unlcnown,  except  that  he  wae  a  prolific  pam> 
phleteer  in  tlie  reignj  of  ElLuibctli,  Jamea  I.,  and 
Churiet  L  Campbell  remarks  that  **  his  descrip- 
tions of  contemporary  fiiUiea  hare  considerable 
humor.  I  thinlt  he  has  afifordod  in  the  story  of 
Bmug  and  Smith  a  Ixint  to  Buticr  for  his  apologue 
of  vicarious  justice,  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  who 
hanged  a '  poor  wearer  that  was  bed-rid,'  instead 
of  the  cobbler  who  tud  killed  an  Indian. 

*  Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  seal, 
BecMise  hi*  wm  an  Infidel.' 

Uvdibnu,  Part.  U.  Canto  iL  L  420." 

8lB  Joint  llAiiiUN'tiTON  (1561-1612),  bom  at 
Kclston,  near  Uath,  in  Somersetshire,  and  celebrated 
as  the  first  English  translator  of  Ariostu's  Orlando 
Furioso,  published  in  l^L  Harrington  also  wrota 
a  book  of  <vigraxus,  and  several  other  worlu.  Ilis 
%ther,  John  lUrrington  (lfiS4-US8S)  was  the  author 
o*'  some  poems  published  in  the  "  Nug»  Antique" 
lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  Queen 
Mary,  for  holding  correspondence  with  Elizatieth. 

Edward  Faibvax  (fl.  lOOU),  the  translator  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem,  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  IdOO,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  translation  b 
much  superior  to  that  of  Ariusto  by  Sir  John  Har- 
rington. **  It  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
earliest  works  in  which  the  obsolete  English  which 
had  not  been  laid  aside  in  the  days  of  Sackville, 
and  which  Spenser  affected  to  preserve,  gave  way 
to  a  style  not  much  differing,  at  least  In  point  of 
iingie  words  and  phrases,  tioxn  that  of  the  present 
day."  But  this  praise,  adds  Mr.  Hallam,  b  equally 
dua  to  Daniel,  to  Drayton,  and  to  others  of  the  later 
Eli/abethan  poets.  The  first  five  books  of  Tasso 
had  been  previously  translated  by  Cakkw  in  15SM. 
Tlus  translation  b  more  literal  than  that  of  Fairfax, 
but  fkr  inferior  in  poetical  spirit. 

TIIOMAS  LODtiK  (1256-16^?),  also  a  physician 
and  a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author  about  1580.  Ten  of  Lodge's 
poems  are  contained  in  the  "English  Helicon," 
published  in  1000.  To  hb  poem  entitled  Romtliptde  : 
KnpheuM  Oohttn  Legoeie  (15U0),  Shakspcare  was 
indebted  fur  the  plot  and  incidents  of  hb  drama, 
4$  ToH  Lik€  a.  For  his  dramatic  works,  see  p.  L9S. 

TnoMAS  Cabew  (L560-1G80),  a  poet  at  the  court 
CI  Charles  I.,  where  he  held  the  ofllce  of  gentleman 
oi'the  Privy-chamber,  and  server  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  Hb  poems,  which  are  mostly  short  and 
amatory,  were  greatly  admired  in  their  dav. 
Campbell  remarks  that "  the  want  of  boldness  and 
cxpanition  m  Carew's  thoughts  and  fcubjccut  excludes 
him  fh>m  rivaUliip  willi  great  jioetical  names;  nor 
b  it  difficult,  even  within  the  narrow  pale  of  hb 
works,  to  discover  some  &ults  of  affectation,  and 
of  still  more  objectionable  indelicacy.  But  among 
the  I  oets  who  have  walked  in  tlie  same  limited  path 
A»  it  prm-emhient^'  bauOUitlt  and  deaervadly  nmks 


among  the  eariiest  of  thoae  who  gar*  •  caltiTalel 
grace  to  our  lyrical  strains." 

SIB  Hekst  Wurrojf  (15Gb-ia39),  a  distinguiah^ 
diplomatist  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Janies  L 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  but  upuq 
the  apprehension  of  his  patron,  he  left  the  kingdon.. 
He  returned  upon  the  accession  of  James,  and  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Venice.  Later  in  lilie  he 
was  appointed  Fiuvost  of  Eton,  and  took  deaeun's 
orders.  Hb  principal  writings  were  published  in 
1051,  under  the  tiUe  of  BeUquUe  Wottomamm^  with 
a  memoir  of  hb  life  by  Ixaak  Walton.  His  Utaxw 
ary  reputation  rests  chiefiy  upon  hb  poema  lib 
EktMeutM  qf  Arckitectmre  were  long  held  in  *«#t"t, 
The  ReUqwim  also  contain  aereral  other  ptrosa 
works. 

RioHAKD  Babntixld  (h.  1574),  odoeated  at 
Brasenoae  College,  Oxford,  wrote  several  minor 
poeuis,  distinguished  by  elegance  of  rersifteatiou. 
Hb  ode,  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  daj',"  which  wm  re- 
printed in  the  "  English  Helicon  "  under  the  signa« 
turo  of  "  Ignoto,"  in  l«iOO,  hod  been  fislsely  attributed 
to  Shakspeare  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Fasaionata 
Pagrim"(1550). 

RlCitABD  COBnETT  (158S-1635),  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  of  Norwich,  celebrated  as  a 
« it  and  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Hb  poems 
were  first  collected  and  publbhed  in  1617.  The  beat 
known  are  his  Jowrmry  into  Frame*  and  hb  /tare- 
weU  to  the  Fairies.    They  arc  lively  and  witty. 

Sib  Joiim  Beaumoivt  (L5ft;-162S),  elder  brother 
of  Francis  Beaumont  the  dramatist,  wrote  in  tha 
heroic  couplet  a  poem  entitled  Bomoarik  fMd, 
which  was  published  by  his  son  in  1629. 

PuufEAB  FLETCitEB  (1584-1650),  and  his  younger 
brother  Giles  Fletcueb,  mentioned  in  the  text 
(p. 84),  deserre  a  (hller  notice;  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Hallam's  discriminating 
criticbm  respecting  them.  **  An  ardent  admiralion 
for  Spenser  inspircl  the  genius  of  two  youug  broth- 
ers, Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher.  The  first,  very 
soon  after  the  queen's  death,  as  some  allusions  to 
Lord  Essex  seem  to  denote,  composed,  though  ho 
did  not  so  soon  publiiih,  a  poem,  entitled  The  Purple 
Isbnd.  By  this  strange  name  ho  expressed  a  sub- 
ject more  strange;  it  is  a  minute  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Through 
five  cantos  the  reader  b  regaled  with  nothing  but 
allegorical  anatomy.  In  the  detaib  of  which  Phiueaj 
seems  tolerably  skilled,  evincing  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  diversifying  his  metaphors,  and  in 
presenting  the  delineation  of  hb  imaginary  island 
with  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  the  allegory 
without  obtruding  it  on  the  reader's  view.  In  tha 
sixth  canto  he  rises  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  tha 
poem.  From  iU  nature  it  b  insuperably  weari- 
some, yet  his  language  is  often  very  poetical,  his 
versification  harmonious,  his  invention  fertile. 
.  .  .  Giles  Fletcher,  brother  of  Phineas,  in 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  though  hb  subject 
lias  not  all  the  uuity  that  might  be  desired,  had  a 
manifest  superiority  in  its  choice.  Each  uses  a 
stanza  of  his  own;  Phineas  one  of  seven  lines, 
Giles  one  of  eight  This  poem  was  published  in 
1610.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  th« 
other,  which  miut  be  owing  to  the  alterations  road« 
by  Phineas  in  hb  Purplo  Island,  written  probab(| 
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ft>  ftm,  bal  not  pcibllthcd,  I  bdter*,  tffl  1833. 
Uile«  ncms  to  liaT«  more  rigor  than  hia  Mxt 
broclwr,  bat  len  iwcctiiMi,  len  nDoothDcw,  and 
mors  aflbdation  la  hi*  itjle.  This,  ladeedt  ia 
delbnacd  by  word*  neither  Englieh  nor  Latin,  bat 
•imply  bafbaroui,  loch  as,  elampinf^  ebteaon, 
4gftrettratej  pmipmrtd,  gHUenutdy  and  many  other*. 
Tbcgr  both  bear  nnich  racmUanee  to  8pen*cr; 
•ubuv*  tooope  vith  hlmt  even  hi 
igea,  *ach  a*  the  deeeriptlon  of  tha 
Ckva  of  Despair.  And  be  has  had  the  honor,  in 
torn,  ofiieing  folloved  by  Milton,  especially  in  the 
Snt  meeting  of  oar  Savioar  with  Satan  in  the  Fira- 
dise  R^ained.  Both  of  tliese  brothers  are  desenr- 
ing  of  nmch  praise;  they  were  endowed  with  minds 
aminently  poetieal,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination 
to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  in|adlcious 
lasla,  and  an  cxcesrive  fondness  foi  a  style  which 
the  poblie  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  cf  allegori- 
cai  personlfleation,  prevented  their  power*  4hmi 
bdng  cffiBeUvely  displayed." 

SOOTTIBH  Pont. 

hB  AucxAifDn  floorr  (fl.  1MB)  wrote  eemBl 
•matoiy  poems,  whidi  have  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  Scottish  Anacreoo. 

Sni  RiciiAED  MArrLAVD  (149ft-UB6),  more  oele- 
braled  as  a  eoUeetor  of  the  poems  which  bear  liis 
nauie  tiaan  as  an  origioal  puet,  but  liis  own  com- 
positions are  marked  by  good  tatte. 

AUtXAMDEB  MOMTOOMEBY.  the  author  of  an 
allegorical  poem  called  The  Vkernf  amd  the  iUae, 
puliUslied  in  Ulf ,  which  long  continued  to  be  a 
ibvorile,  and  tha  metre  of  which  was  adopted  by 


(d. 


'). 


published  ia  1B89  a  volome  of  Bifmm  er  SatrtA 

Somfft, 

K»0  Jamib  YL  pobliahed,  in  1AB4,  a  Tohraie  of 
poetry,  entitled  I'ssnjiM  ^  a  Prtntice  in  cAe  /MrM# 
J^  if  Poui$y  with  lite  Jlewlu  and  CbiKelu  totk 
pmmttd  amd  avoided. 

Eakl  or  AMCBUM  (1578-1554),  wrote  some  *oa« 
net*  of  considerable  merit. 

GXOBOS  BVOOAMAN  (UOS-IM),  odebnUad  fot 
Us  Latin  version  of  the  Pfealme,  ia  spoken  ofaxioBg 
tile  prose  writers  (p.  107). 

Db.  AmiUB  JoiDiBTOir  (ISSr-lMl),  also  ed^ 
brated  tor  his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  was 
bom  near  Aberdeen,  studied  medicine  at  Pad  n, 
and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles  L  lie  died 
at  Oxford.  Aeoording  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Uallam,  **  Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  ars  in 
the  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fidi  short  of  tliuee  of  Bu- 
chanan, either  in  elegance  of  style  or  eorrectncsi'  of 
LaUni^.**  Johnston  also  wrote  sereral  other  Latin 
poema. 

Eabi.  or  Smixiia  (158&-1640),  pobliahed  ia 
1687  a  collation  of  his  works  entitled  itorreafiews 
is<(A  the  ifass*,  consisting  of  heroic  poems  and 
tragedies,  of  no  great  merit,  but  Campbell  observes 
that  **  there  is  elegance  of  ezpressioa  in  a  few  of  his 
shorter  pieces."  One  of  Ids  tragedies  is  on  tha 
BubiJect  of  Julius  Caesar. 

William  Dbummond  of  Hawthomdra  (158^ 
1640),  the  moat  diatinguiahod  of  the  Scottish  po- 
eta  of  thia  era,  was  the  friend  of  Ben  Junson  and 
Drayton.  Jonaon  viaited  him  in  llawtliomden  in  ' 
1819.  Ilia  beat  poema  are  hia  sonnets,  which  Mr.  | 
Uallam  describes  as  "polished  and  elegant,  five 
fttm  aiMceit  and  bad  taate,  in  pure,  nnhlwiiehs4 ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PROSE  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
REIGNS  OF  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I. 

A.  D.  155^1625. 

{  I.  Introduction,  f  2.  Chroniclen:  Stow,  Hollinsheb,  Speid.  |  8.  Sn 
Walter  Ralbioh.  \  4.  Colleetiong  of  Vofagtt  and  Travels :  Haklctt, 
PuRCBAS,  Davis.  $  B.  The  English  Church :  Hooker's  Eccleaictstical  Pol' 
ity.  {  6.  Life  of  Lord  Bacov.  §  7.  Services  of  Bacon :  the  scbolastio 
philosophy.  §  8.  History  of  previous  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  f  9.  Bacon's  TnstaurcUio  Magna.  §  10.  First  and 
Second  Books :  De  Augmentia  Scientiarum  and  the  Novvm  Organon :  the 
Inductive  Method.  (  IL  Third  Book :  Silca  Sibfartun:  collection  and  dasai- 
fication  of  facts  and  experiments:  remaining  books,  f  12.  Estimate  of 
Bacon'Ki  services  to  science.  {  13.  His  Etsayt  and  other  EngH»h  writings. 
§  U.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Lord  Us&brrt  of  Chbrbu&y. 
{  15.  Thomas  Hobubs. 

§  1.  The  principal  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  trace  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  that  immense  revolution  in  philosophy  brought  about 
by  the  immortal  writings  of  Bacon.  It  will,  however,  be  unavoidable, 
in  accordance  with  the  chronological  order  generally  adopted  in  our 
work,  to  sketch  the  character  of  other  authors,  of  great  though  inferior 
importance,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  general  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  something  has  already  been 
said :  it  ma}*  be  observed  that  much  of  the  peculiarly /r<ic//cff/  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  the  political  and  philosophical  literature  of  this 
time  is  traceable  ;o  the  general  laicising'  of  the  higher  functions  of  the 
public  service,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  The  clergy  had  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  that 
learning  and  those  acquirements  which  during  the  Catholic  ages  secured 
them  the  monopoly  of  power :  and  the  vigorous  personal  character  of  the 
great  queen  combined  with  her  jealousy  of  dictation  to  surround  her 
throne  with  ministers  chosen  for  the  most  part  among  the  middle  classes 
of  her  people,  and  to  whom  she  accorded  unshaken  confidence,  while 
she  never  allowed  them  to  obtain  any  of  that  undue  influence  which 
the  weaknesses  of  the  woman  experienced  from  unworthy  favorites  like 
Leicester  and  Essex.  Such  men  as  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  belong  to  a  peculiar  type  and  class  of  statesmen ;  and 
their  administration,  though  less  brilliant  and  dramatic  than*might  be 
found  at  other  periods  of  our  history,  was  incontestably  more  wise  and 
patriotic  than  can  easily  be  parall  led. 

§  2.  In  the  humble  but  useful  department  of  historical  chronicles  a 
few  words  must  be  said  on  the  labors  of  John  Stow  (i535'i6o5)  and 
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lAPHAEL  HoLLiNSHKD  (d.  1580),*  the  former  of  whom,  a  London  citi- 
;n  of  very  slight  literary  pretensions,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  long 
fe  to  the  task  of  collecting  materials  for  numerous  chronicles  and 
ascriptions  of  London.  The  latter  undertook  a  somewhat  similar 
ork,  though  intended  to  commemorate  the  history  of  England  gen- 
all/.  From  HoUinshed,  it  may  be  remarked,  Shakspeare  drew  the 
ateriah  for  many  of  hit  half-legendary,  half-historical  pieces,  such  as 
facbrih,  King  Lear,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
ode  in  which  the  genius  of  the  great  poet  animates  and  transfigures 
le  flat  and  prosaic  language  of  the  old  chronicler,  whose  very  words 
5  often  quotes  textually.  Striking  examples  of  this  will  be  found  in 
feury  V,  and  Henry  K/. 

§  3.  The  most  extraordinary  and  meteor^like  personage  in  the  liter- 
Tj  history  of  this  time  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552-1618),  the 
rilliancy  of  whose  courtly  and  military  career  can  only  be  equalled  by 
le  wonderful  variety  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  by  the 
mgic  heroism  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  1553,  and  early  attracted 
le  favor  of  Elizabeth  by  an  act  of  romantic  gallantry,  which  has  fur- 
ished  the  theme  of  a  famous  anecdote;  and  both  by  his  military 
cploits  and  his  graceful  adulation,  he  long  maintained  possession  of 
er  capricious  favor.  He  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in 
leland,  where  he  visited  Spenser  at  Kilcolman,  and  was  consulted  by 
le  great  poet  on  the  Fa€ry  ^ueen,  and  no  less  as  a  navigator  and 
dventurer  in  tlie  colonization  of  Virginia  and  the  conquest  of  Guiana, 
fe  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  potato  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
ito  England.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  seems  to  have  been, 
lough  without  the  least  grounds,  involved  in  an  accusation  of  high 
ie«8on  connected  with  the  alleged  plot  to  place  the  unfortunate  Ara-  * 
ella  Stuart  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  confined  for  many  years  in 
le  Tower  under  sentence  of  death.  Proposing  a  new  expedition  to 
outh  America,  he  was  allowed  to  undertake  it;  but,  it  proving  unsuc- 
*8sful,  the  miserable  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  hatred  of  the  Span- 
h  court,  which  Raleigh*s  exploits  had  powerfully  excited,  allowed  him 
>  be  executed  under  the  old  sentence  in  1618.  During  his  imprison- 
lent  of  twelve  years  Raleigh  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
ccupations;  he  produced,  with  the  aid  of  many  learned  friends, 
mong  whom  Jonson  was  one,  a  History  of  the  Worlds  which  will 
rer  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  English  prose.  The  death  of 
:w  illustrious  men  has  been  accompanied  by  so  many  traits  of  heroic 
mplicity  as  tliat  of  Raleigli.f 

•  Stew's  chief  works  are  a  Nummary  of  English  Chronich$,  first  published  in 
(65,  his  Annata  in  1573,  and  his  Survey  of  London  in  1598.  To  the  names  of 
tow  and  HoUinshed  should  be  added  that  of  John  Speed  ( 1552-1G29),  who 
iblished  in  1614  A  Bigtory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
ign  of  James  I. 

f  Raleigh's  History  comes  down  only  to  the  Second  Macedonian  War.  R«*< 
•eeting  its  style,  Hallam  remarks  that  **  there  is  little  now  obsolete  in  tt&a 
)rds  ot  Baleigh,  nor,  to  any  great  degree,  in  hit  tuxn  of  phx^%e\  \})qa  '^^iv^)^ 

8* 
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§  4«  The  immense  outburst  of  intellectual  activity  which  renders  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  was  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  rapid  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge.     England,  which  gave  birth  to  Bacon,  tlic 
successful  conqueror  of  new  worlds  of  philosophical  speculation,  was 
foremost  among  the  countries  whose  bold  navigators  explored  unknown 
regions  of  the  globe.     Innumerable  expeditions,  sometimes  fitted  out 
by  the  state,  but  far  more  generally  the  undertakings  of  private  specu- 
lation, exhibited  incredible  skilL,  bravery,  and  perseverance  in  opening 
new  passages  for  commerce,  and  in  particular  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
the  great  commercial  and  geographical  problem  of  finding  a  nortl\- 
west  passage  to  the  eastern   hemisphere.      The  commercial   rivalry 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  afterwards  between  England   and 
Holland,  generated  a  glorious  band  of  navigators,  whose  exploits,  par- 
taking of  the  double  character  of  privateering  and  of  trade,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  naval  skill  which  rendered  England  the  mistress  ot* 
the  seas.     Drake,  Frobisher,  Davies,  Raleigh,  were  the  worthy  ances- 
tors of  the  Nelsons,  Cooks,  and  Franklins.    The  recital  of  their  dan- 
gers  and  their  discoveries  was  frequently  recorded  by  these   hardy 
navigators  in  their  own  simple  and  picturesque  language;    and  the 
same  age  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try, produced  also  a  branch  of  our  literature  which  is  neither  the  least 
valuable  nor  the  least  characteristic  —  the  narration  of  maritime  dis- 
covery.   Hakluyt  (1533-1616),  PuRCHAS  (d.  1628),  and  Davis  (d.  1605) 
have  given  to  posterity  large  collections  of  invaluable  materials  con- 
cernin*^  the   naval    adventure  of  those  times :    the   first  two  authors 
were  merely  chroniclers  and  compilers;  the  third  was  himself  a  famous 
navigator,  tlie  explorer  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  famous  strait  which  serves  as  a  monument  of  his  glory.     The  lan- 
guage in  all  these  works  is  simple,  grave,  and  unadorned;  the  narra- 
tive, in  itself  so  full  of  the  intensest  dramatic  excitement,  has  the  charm 
of  a  brave  old  seaman's  description  of  the  toils  and  dangers  he  has 
passed ;    and  the  tremendous  dangers  so  simply  encountered  with  such 
insignificant  means  are  painted  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  professional 
sangfroid  and  child-like  trust  in  Providence.     The  occasional  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  which  are  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  a  less 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  are  more  than  redeemed  bv  the  indom- 
itable  courage  and  invincible  perseverance  of  these  illustrious  nav- 
igators. 

§  6.  Among  the  various   Christian   sects   generated  by  the  great 
break-up  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Reformation,  the  Anglican 
confession   appears  to  occupy  nearly  a   central  position,  equidistant 
from  the  blind  devotion  to  authority  advocated  by  the  Romish  com 
munion,  and  tlie  extreme  abnegation  of  authority  proclaimed  by  the 

where  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  artificial  structure  which  w« 
find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  conteitpora* 
riea,  seldom  low,  never  alTected." 
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Calvinistic  theologians.  The  Church  of  England  is  essentially  a  com* 
promise  between  opposite  extremes ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  modera- 
tion that  it  owes  its  solidity  and  its  influence :  it  is  unquestionably  this 
moderation  which  recommended  it  to  so  reasonable  and  practical  a 
people  as  the  English.  On  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history 
it  was  exposed  to  the  most  violent  hostility  and  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  faith  which  it  had  supplanted;  but  no  sooner  had  it 
become  firmly  established  as  the  dominant  and  ofiicial  religion  of  the 
state,  than  it  was  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  very  opposite  point  of 
the  theological  compass  —  attacks  under  whose  violence  it  temporarily 
succumbed.  The  Catholic  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign  were  followed 
by  the  gradually  mcreasing  hostility  of  Puritanism,  which  had  been 
insensibly  acquiring  more  and  more  power  from  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  great  champion  of  the  principles  of  Anglican-' 
ism  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Genevan  school  of  theology  was  \ 
Richard  Hooker  (1553-1598),  a  man  of  evangelical  piety  and  of/ 
vast  learning,  sprung  from  the  humblest  origin,  and  educated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  for  a  long  time  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  country  parsonage ;  but  his  eloquence  and  erudition  obtained  for 
him  the  eminent  post  of  Master  of  the  Temple  in  London,  where  his 
colleague  in  the  ministry,  Walter  Travers,  propounded  doctrines  in 
church  government  which,  being  similar  to  those  of  the  Calvinistic 
confession,  were  incompatible  with  Hooker's  opinions.  The  mildness 
and  modesty  of  Hooker's  character,  rendering  controversy  and  dispu- 
tation insupportable  to  him,  urged  him  to  implore  his  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  remove  him  from  his  place,  and  restore  him  to  the  more 
congenial  duties  of  a  country  parish  :  and  it  was  here  that  he  executed 
that  great  work  which  has  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Anglican  divines,  and  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  age.  Th'* ' 
title  of  this  work  is  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity^ 
and  its  object  is  to  investigate  and  define  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  is  founded  the  right  of  the  Church  to  the  obedience  of  its 
members,  and  the  duty  of  the  members  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Church. 
But,  though  the  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  establish  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  particular,  and  to  defend 
its  organization  against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Calvinists  on  the  other.  Hooker  has  dug  deep  down  into 
the  eternal  granite  on  which  are  founded  all  law,  all  obedience,  and  all 
right,  political  as  weP  as  religious.  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  mon- 
ument of  close  aiiis  cogent  logic,  supported  by  immense  and  varied 
erudition,  and  is  written  in  a  style  so  free  from  pedantry,  so  clear,  vig- 
orous, and  unaffected,  as  to  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  gen- 
erality of  theological  compositions,  then  generally  overloaded  with 
quotation  and  deform(»d  by  conceits  and  antithesis.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  excellent  work  was  never  finished  by  the  author,  or,  at 
least,  if  finished,  has  not  descended  to  us  as  Hooker  intended  it  to  do, 
for  the  Sixth  Book  is  supposed,  though  certainly  the  comvo^\l\oiw  ol 
the  same  author,  to  he  a  fmgmcnt  of  a  quite  differenl  ^-otVl. 
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§  6.  The  political  life  of  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  forms,  with  hit 
purely  intellectual  or  philosophical  career,  a  contrast  <o  striking  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  records  of  biographical  literature,  any 
thing  r^o  vividly  opposed.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  long 
a  favonie  and  trusted  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  service  he 
held  the  high  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Nicholas  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  that  peculiar  class  of  able  statesmen  with  whom  that 
great  sovereign  surrounded  her  administration,  a  type  which  we  find 
repeated  in  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Ellesmerc,  and  Smith  —  men  of 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  powerful  though  not  per- 
haps inventive  faculties,  and  of  great  prudence  and  moderation  in  their 
religious  opinions,  a  point  of  much  importance  at  a  period  when  the 
recent  Reformation  in  the  Church  had  exposed  the  country  to  the 
agitations  arising  from  theological  disputes.  Francis  Bacon  was  the 
nephew  of  Burleigh,  Sir  Nicholas  and  the  great  Chancellor  having 
married  two  sisters ;  and  the  boy  gave  earnest,  from  his  tenderest 
childhood,  of  those  powers  of  intellect  and  that  readiness  of  min4 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him  among  men.  He  was  bom  in  1561; 
and  received  a  careful  education,  completed  at  an  age  even  for  that 
time  exceedingly  early,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  is  said* 
even  as  a  boy,  to  have  shown  plain  indications  of  that  inquiring  spirii 
which  carried  him  to  the  investigation  of  natural  laws,  and  a  gravity 
and  presence  of  mind  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen ;  and 
while  studying  at  Cambridge  it  is  re{>orted  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
defects  of  the  philosophical  methods,  founded  upon  the  scholastic  or 
Aristotelian  system,  then  universally  adopted  in  the  investigations  of 
science.  Then,  perhaps,  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  the  dim  outline 
of  that  great  reformation  in  philosophy  which  he  was  afterwards  des- 
tined  to  bring  about.  His  father,  who  certainly  intended  to  devote  him 
to  the  public  service,  probably  in  the  department  of  diplomacy,  sent 
nim  to  travel  on  the  Continent;  and  a  residence  of  about  four  vears  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  not  only  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  remarkable  stock  of  political  knowledge  respecting  the 
state  and  views  of  the  principal  European  courts,  but  rendered  him  the 
still  more  valuable  service  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  philosophy  and  letters.  He 
was  recalled  from  the  Continent  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1580,  and 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  some  active  career. 
He  appears  to  have  felt  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  genuis  inclined  ♦• 
the  study  of  science ;  and  he  begged  his  kinsman  and  natural  protect«T« 
Burleigh,  to  obtain  for  him  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  those 
pursuits.  The  Chancellor,  however,  who  was  jealous  of  his  nephew's 
extraordinary  abilities,  which  he  feared  might  eclipse  or  at  least  inter- 
fere with  the  talents  of  his  own  son  Robert,  just  then  entering  upon 
that  brilliant  career  which  he  so  long  followed,  treated  Francis  with 
great  harshness  and  indifference,  and  insisted  on  his  embracing  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  became  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  that 
nonderful  aptitude,  to  which  oa  labor  was  too  arduous  and  00  ettiitletj 
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Ibo  reftned,  ytry  eoonr  itisde  him  the  most  distinguished  c  Ivocatc  of  his 
diVi  and  an  admired  teacher  of  the  legal  science.  The  jealousy  of  his 
Irinsmen  the  Cecils,  both  father  and  son,  appears  to  have  veiled  itself, 
in  some  degree  perhapr  unconsciously,  under  the  pretext  that  Bacon 
was  a  flighty  and  bookish  young  man,  tbo  fond  of  projects  and  theories 
tt>  be  likely  to  become  a  useful  servant  of  the  State.  But  the  countc- 
muice  which  iras  refused  to  Bacon  by  his  uncle  and  cousin,  he  obtained 
Ihmi  the  generoa^  and  enthusiastic  friendship  of  £ssex,  who  used  all 
lil£  influence  to  obtain  for  his  friend  the  place  of  Solicitor-General,  and 
when  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  consoled  him  for  the  disappointment 
by  the  gift  of  a  considerable  estate.  During  this  period  of  his  life 
Bacon  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  both  in  professional  reputation  as  a 
Iswyer,  and  in  fame  both  for  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  gave  evidence  not  only  of  his  unequalled 
powers  as  a  speaker,  but  also  of  that  cowardly  and  interested  subservi- 
ence to  the  Court  which  was  the  great  blot  upon  his  glory,  and  the 
cause  of  his  ultimate  disgrace.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  history  more  melancholy  than  to  trace  this  sublime  intellect  truc- 
kling to  every  favorite  who  had  power  to  help  or  to  hurt,  and  betraying 
in  succession  all  those  to  whom  self-interest  for  the  moment  had 
attached  him.  After  submitting,  with  a  subserviency  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  the  least  spirit,  to  the  haughty  reproaches  of  the  Cecils,  he  aban- 
doned their  faction  for  that  of  Essex,  whom  he  flattered  and  betrayed. 
On  the  unhappy  Earl's  trial  for  high  treason,  in  consequence  of  his 
frantic  conspiracy  and  revolt.  Bacon,  though  he  certainly  felt  for  his 
benefactor  as  warm  an  attachment  as  was  compatible  with  a  mean  and 
servile  nature,  not  only  abandoned  his  former  friend,  but  volunteered 
with  malignant  eagerness  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
and  employed  all  his  ^immense  powers,  as  an  advocate  and  a  pam- 
phleteer, to  precipitate  his  ruin  and  to  blacken  his  memory.  Bacon 
was  not  in  fact  a  malignant  man  :  he  was  a  needy,  flexible,  unscrupu- 
lous courtier;  and  showed  in  his  after  career  the  same  ignoble  readiness 
to  betray  the  duties  of  the  judge  as  he  now  did  in  forgetting  the  obli- 
gations of  the  friend. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  James  I. 
in  1603,  Bacon,  who  had  been  gradually  and  steadily  rising  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  attached  himself  first  to  Carr,  the  ignoble  favorite  of 
tliat  prince,  and  afterwards  to  Carr*s  successor,  tht  haughty  Bucking- 
ham. He  had  been  knighted  at  the  coronation,  and  at  the  same  time 
married  Alice  Barnham,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  the 
daughter  of  a  London  alderman.  He  sat  in  more  than  one  parliament, 
and  was  successively  made  Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  and  at 
last,  in  1617,  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Buckingham,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  Baron  Verulam,  which  latter  title  was  three 
years  afterwards  replaced  by  the  still  higher  style  of  Viscount  St. 
Alban*s.  Though  the  whole  of  his  public  career  was  stained  with  acts 
of  the  basest  servility  and  corruption,  it  is  not  uninstru<  tive  to  mention 
that  Bacon  was  one  of  the  last^  if  not  the  very  last,  mmislcr^  o^\.Vv^\^^ 
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in  England  to  employ  and  to  defend  the  application  of  torture  in  judicial 
procedure.  Bacon  occupied  the  highest  office  of  justice  during  fouf 
('years,  and  exhibited,  in  the  discharge  of  his  g^eat  functions,  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  which  characterized  his  mind,  and  the  servility  and 
meanness  which  disgraced  his  corfmlct;  and  on  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament in  162 X,  the  House  of  Commons,  then  filled  with  just  indignation 
against  the  insupportable  abuses,  corruptions,  and  monopDlies  counte- 
nanced by  the  Government,  ordered  a  deliberate  investigation  into  vari- 
ous acts  of  bribery  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  accused.  The  King 
and  the  favorite,  though  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  screen  a 
criminal  who  had  always  been  their  devoted  servant,  were  not  bold 
enough  to  face  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country;  and  the  investi- 
gation was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  carried  on  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  resulted  in  his  conviction,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
many  acts  of  gross  corruption  as  a  judge.*  Independently  of  the  cases 
thus  proved,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  existed  numer- 
ous others  which  were  not  inquired  into.  Bacon  himself  fully  confessed 
h»8  own  guilt;  and  in  language  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  profoundly  pathetic,  threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  his 
judges.  The  sentence,  though  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  severCf 
was  evidently  just :  it  condemned  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  place  as 
Chancellor,  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000/.  (a  sum,  be  it  remarked,  not 
amounting  to  half  the  gains  he  was  supposed  to  have  corruptly  made), 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure  in  the  Tower,  to  be  ever 
afte.  »ncapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  State,  and  to  be  incapacitated 
from  bitting  in  Parliament  or  coming  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Court. 
In  imposing  so  severe  a  punishment  it  must  be  recollected  that  Bacon's 
judges  well  knew  that  much  of  it  would  be  mitigated,  or  altogether 
remitted ;  and  the  result  showed  how  just  were  these  anticipations.  The 
culprit  was  almost  immediately  released  from  confinement;  the  fine 
was  not  only  remitted  by  royal  favor,  but  by  the  manner  of  its  remission 
converted  into  a  sort  of  protection  of  the  fallen  Chancellor  against  the 
claims  of  his  importunate  creditors;  and  he  was  speedily  restored  to 
tlie  privilege  of  presenting  himself  at  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  James  and  his  favorite  had  felt  great  reluctance  in  abandoninsr 
Bacon  to  the  indignation  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  only  did  so  in 
the  conviction  that  any  attempt  to  save  their  servant  would  not  only 
have  been  inevitably  unsuccessful,  but  must  have  involved  the  Govern- 
ment itself  in  odium,  without  in  the  least  alleviating  the  lot  of  the 
j,'iiilty  Chancellor. 

The  life  of  the  fallen  minister  was  prolonged  for  five  years  aflcr  his 
Fcvcre  but  merited  disgrace;  and  these  years  were  passed  in  intriguing, 
flattering,  and  imploring  pecuniary  relief  in  his  distresses.  During  his 
whole  life  he  had  lived  splendidly  and  extravagantly.     His  taste  for 

♦  Many  of  the  charges  against  Bacon,  related  in  the  text,  have  been  proTe^ 
by  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon,  in  bis  ''  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon/*  to  be  un* 
/oundedr 
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magnificence  in  houses,  gardens,  and  trains  of  domestics  had  been  such 
as  maj  generally  be  found  in  men  of  lively  imagination ;  and  it  was  ta 
escape  from  the  perpetual  embarrassments  which  are  the  natural  con 
sequences  of  such  tastes  that  he  in  all  probability  owed  that  gradual 
deadening  of  the  moral  sense,  and  that  blunting  of  the  sentiment  of 
honor  and  self-respect,  which  were  the  original  source  of  his  crimes. 
Common  experience  shows  with  what  fatal  rapidity  rises  the  flood  of 
corruption  in  the  human  heart  when  once  the  first  barriers  are  removed. 
Bacon's  death  took  place,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  9th  April, 
1626,  and  was  caused  by  a  cold  and  fever  caught  in  travelling  ncai 
London,  and  in  part  is  attributed  to  an  cxf>eriment  which  he  tried,  of 
preserving  meat  by  freezing.  He  got  out  of  his  carriage,  bought  a 
fowl,  and  filled  the  inside  of  the  bird  with  snow,  which  then  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground.  In  doing  this  he  received  a  chill,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  being  put  into  a  damp  bed  at  Lord  ArundeKs  house  near 
Highgate.  Bacon  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  by  his  mother's  side 
in  St,  Michael's  Church,  St.  Alban's,  near  which  place  was  the  magnif- 
icent seat  of  Gorhambury,  constructed  by  himself.  He  had  no  children, 
and  lefl  his  affairs  involved  in  debt  and  confusion. 

§  7.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  which  have  placed  his  name  foremost 
iiniong  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  two  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable. First  we  must  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  phil- 
osophical methods  which  his  system  of  investigation  supplanted  for- 
ever in  physical  research ;  and,  secondly,  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  that  common  and  most  erroneous  imagination  that  Bacon  was 
an  inventor  or  a  discoverer  in  any  specific  branch  of  knowledge.  Hip 
mission  was  not  to  tench  mankind  a  philosophy,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  philosophize.  A  contrary  supposition  would  be  as  gross  an 
error  as  that  of  the  clown  who  imagined  that  Newton  was  the  discoverer 
of  gravitation.  The  task  which  Bacon  proposed  to  himself  was  loftier 
and  more  useful  than  that  of  the  mere  inventor  in  any  branch  of 
science ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  method  can  be  nowhere  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  instances  in  which  he  has  himself  applied  it  to  facts 
which  in  his  day  were  imperfectly  known  or  erroneously  explained. 
Tlie  most  brilliant  name  among  the  ancient  philosophers  is  incontcsta- 
bly  that  of  Aristotle :  the  immensity  of  his  acquirements,  which  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  branch  of  physical,  political,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual research,  and  the  powers  of  a  mind  unrivalled  at  once  for  grasp 
of  view,  and  subtlety  of  discrimination,  have  justly  secured  to  him  the 
\firy  highest  place  among  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  earth :  he  was 
indeed,  in  the  fullest  sense, 

*•  '1  maestro  di  color  che  sanno." 

But  the  instrumental  or  mechanical  part  of  his  system,  the  mode  by 
wfiich  he  taught  his  followers  that  they  could  arrive  at  true  deductions 
ill  scientific  investigation,  when  falling  into  inferior  hands,  was  singu- 
larly liable  to  be  abused.    That  careful  examination  of  tvaXxxt^^  %tvd 
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that  wise  and  cautious  prudence  in  the  application  to  particular  phe- 
nomena, of  general  formulas  of  reasoning,  which  are  so  i>erceptible  in 
the  works  of  the  master,  were  very  soon  neglected  by  the  disciples, 
^ho,  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  a  mode  of  research  which 
seemed  to  them  to  promise  an  infallible  correctness  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, were  led,  by  their  very  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Aristotle, 
to  leave  out  of  sight  his  prudent  reserve  in  the  employment  of  his 
method.    The  synthetic  mode  of  reasoning  flatters  the  pride  of  human 
intellect  by  causing  the  tniths  discovered  to  appear  the  conquest  made 
by  its  unassisted  powers ;  and  the  great  part  played  in  the  investigation 
by  those  powers  renders  the  method  peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  kind 
of  corruption  which  arises  from  over-subtlety  and  the  vain  employment 
of  words.     Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  account  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  various  nations  and  epochs  through  which  the  ancient  deductive 
philosophy  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  himself 
till  the  days  of  Bacon,  when  its  uselessness  for  the  attainment  of  truth 
hod  become  so  apparent  that  a  great  reform  was  inevitable  —  had  been 
indeed  inevitable  from  a  much  more  remote  period.    The  acute,  dispu- 
tatious spirit  of  the  Greek  character  had  already  from  the  very  first 
commenced  that  tendency  towards  vain  word-catching  which  was  still 
farther  accelerated  in  the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire.    It  was  from 
the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire  that  the  Orientals  received  the  philo- 
sophical system  already  corrupted,  and  the  mystical  and  over-subtle 
genius  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  speculators  added  new  elements  of 
decay.     It  was  in  this  state  that  the  doctrines  were  received  among  the 
monastic  speculators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  additional  errors 
arising  from  the  abstract  and  excessive  refinements  of  the  cloister  were 
added  those  proceeding  from  the  unfortunate  alliance  between  the  phil- 
osophical system  of  the  Schools  and  the  authority  of  the  Church.    The 
solidarity  established  between  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
methods  of  philosophy  was  indirectly  as  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
one  as  ruinous  to  the  value  of  the  other.     In  this  unhallowed  union 
between  physical  science  and  dogmatic  theology,  the  Church,  by  its  ar- 
rogation  to  itself  of  the  character  of  infallibility,  put  it  out  of  its  own 
power  ever  to  recognize  as  false  any  opinion  that  it  had  once  recogni/cd 
AS  true;  and  theology  being  in  its  essence  a  stationary  science,  while 
philosophy  is  as  inevitably  a  progressive  one,  the  discordance  between 
the  two  ill-matched  members  of  the  union  speedily  struck  the  one  with 
hnpotcnce  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  other.     Independently; 
too,  of  the  sources  of  corruption  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
point  out,  the  Aristotelian  method  of  investigation,  even  in  its  pure  and 
normal  state,  had  been  always  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  infertility, 
and  of  being  essentially  stationary  and  unprogrcssive.    The  ultimate 
aim  and  object  of  its  speculations  were,  by  the  attainment  of  abstract 
truth,  to  exercise,  purify,  and  elevate  the  human  faculties,  and  to  carry 
the  mind  higher  and  higher  towards  a  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
(iood  and  the  Supreme  Beauty:  the  investigation  of  nature  was  merely 
a  means  to  this  cd  J.     Practical  utility  was  regarded  as  a  result  which 
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might  or  might  not  be  attained  in  this  process  of  raising  the  mind  to  a 
certain  ideal  height  of  wisdom;  but  an  end  which,  whether  attained  or 
not,  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  true  sage.  Now,  the  aim  proposed  by 
tjie  modern  philosophy  is  totally  different;  and  it  follows  that  the 
methods  by  which  that  end  is  pursued  should  be  as  different.  Since 
the  time  of  Bacon  all  the  powers  of  human  reason,  and  all  the  energies 
of  invention  and  research,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  happiness  of  human  life  —  of  diminishing  the  sufferings 
ami  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  our  imperfect  existence  here  below  — 
of  extending  the  empire  of  man  over  the  realms  of  nature  —  in  shoit,  of 
making  our  earthly  state,  both  physical  and  moral,  more  happy.  This 
is  an  aim  less  ambitious  than  that  ideal  virtue  and  that  impossible  wis* 
dom  which  were  the  aspiration  of  the  older  philosophy;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  attainable,  while  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
had  sufficiently  proved  that  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  former  system 
had  been  followed  by  no  corresponding  results ;  nay,  that  the  incessant 
disputations  of  the  most  acute  and  powerful  intellects,  during  so  manj* 
gfenerations,  not  only  had  left  the  greatest  and  most  vital  questions 
where  they  had  found  them  at  first,  but  had  degraded  philosophy  to  the 
level  of  an  ignoble  legerdemain. 

§  8.  Many  attempts  had  been  made,  by  vigorous  and  independent 
minds,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Bacon,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  scholastic  philosoj^y;  but  that  yoke  was  so  riveted  with  the 
chackles  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  that  the  efforts,  being  made  in  coun- 
tries and  at  epochs  when  the  Church  was  all-powerful,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  successful :  all  they  could  do  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  an 
intellectual  tyranny  which  had  so  long  weighed  upon  mankind,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  The  Reformation,  breaking 
up  the  hard-bound  soil,  opened  and  softer  A  it  so  that  the  seeds  of  true 
science  and  philosophy,  instead  of  falling  upon  a  rock,  brought  forth  fruit 
a  hundred  fold.  Long  and  splendid  is  the  list  of  the  great  and  liberal 
minds  who  had  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  the  schools  before  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Philosophy.  In  the  writings  of  that  wonderful 
monk,  the  anticipator  of  his  great  namesake  —  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Norriinalists  and  Realists  —  in  the  disputes  which  preceded 
the  Reformation  —  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
ancient  system  had  been  raised  by  a  succession  of  brave  and  vigorous 
hands ;  and  though  many  of  these  champions  had  fallen  in  their  con- 
test against  an  enemy  intrenched  in  the  fortifications  of  religious 
orthodoxy,  and  though  the  stake  and  the  dungeon  had  apparently 
silenced  them  forever,  nevertheless  the  tradition  of  their  exploits  had 
formed  a  still-increasing  treasury  of  arguments  against  orthodox 
tyranny.  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  pre- 
cisely the  country,  and  a  country  precisely  in  the  particular  state,  in 
which  the  great  revolution  in  philosophy  was  possible;  and  it  was  rf 
most  providential  combination  of  circumstances  and  qualities  that  was 
concentrated  in  Francis  Bacon  so  as  to  make  him,  and  pcrUa^^s  Ivvva 
alone,  the  apostJe  o/*  the  new  philosophical  faith. 
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§  0.  The  great  object  which  Bacon  proposed  to  himself,  in  proclaim* 
in  J  the  advantages  of  the  Inductive  Method,  was  fruit :  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  his  object  being  different  from 
that  of  the  elder  philosophers,  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained 
was  different  likewise.  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
defects,  with  the  stationary  and  unproductive  character,  of  the  Deduc- 
tive Method;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  brilliant,  agitated,  and,  alasl 
loo  often  ignominious  career,  he  had  constantly  and  patiently  labored, 
adding  stone  after  stone  to  that  splendid  edifice  which  will  enshrine  hia 
n.ime  when  his  crimes  and  weaknesses,  his  ambition  and  servility,  shall 
be  forgotten.  His  philosophical  system  is  contained  in  the  great  work, 
or  rather  series  of  works,  to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  general  title 
of  Instauratio  Magna^  or  Great  Institution  of  True  Philosophy.  The 
•whole  of  this  neither  was  nor  ever  could  have  been'executed  by  one 
nun  or  by  the  labors  of  one  age;  for  every  new  addition  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  would,  as  Bacon  plainly  saw,  modify  the  conclu- 
sions, though  it  would  not  affect  otherwise  than  by  confirming  the 
soundness,  of  the  philosophical  method  he  propounded.  The  Instau" 
ratio  was  to  consist  of  six  separate  parts  or  books,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  short  synoptical  arrangement :  —7 

I.  Partitioftes  Scientiarum  :  a  summary  or  classification  of  all 
knowledge,  with  indications  of  those  branches  which  had  been 
more  or  less  imperfectly  treated. 
II.  Novum  Organum :  the  New  Instrument,  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  with  indi- 
cations of  the  principal  sources  of  human  error,  and  the  reme- 
dies against  that  error  in  future. 

ni.  Pkcenomena  Univcrsi^  sive  Ilistoria  Naturalis  ct  Experimentalis 
ad  condendam  Philosophiam :  a  complete  body  of  weii-ob- 
scrved  facts  and  experiments  in  all  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, to  furnish  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  new  method 
was  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  obtain  results  of  truth. 

IV.  Scala  Ifitellectus^  sive  Filum  Labyrinthi :  rules  for  the  giaduat 
ascent  of  the  mind  from  particular  instances  or  phenomena, 
to  principles  continually  more  and  more  abstract;  and  warn- 
ings against  the  danger  of  advancing  otherwise  than  grad- 
ually and  cautiously. 
V.  Prof/rfj/w/,  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophise  Secundce;  anticipa- 
tions or  forestallings  of  the  New  Philosophy,  1.  e.  such  tniihs 
as  could  be,  so  to  say,  provisionally  established,  to  be  alter- 
wards  tested  by  the  application  of  the  New  Method. 

VI.  Philosophia  Sccunda^  sive  Scicntia  activa;  the  result  of  the  just, 
careful,  and  complete  application  of  the  methods  pro-iously 
laid  down  to  the  vast  body  of  fiicts  to  be  accumulated  and 
observed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  precautioitcs  con- 
tained in  the  lid  and  IVth  parts. 

LtCt  us  compare  the  position  of  Bacon,  with  respect  to  science  in  gen* 
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cral,  to  that  of  an  architect  invited  to  undertake  the  reconif Tuction  of 
a  palace,  ancient  and  splendid,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  changes  of  the  mode  of  living,  is  found  to  be  in  a  ruin* 
ous  or  uninhabitable  condition.  What  would  be  the  natural  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  bjr  an  enlightened  artist  under  these  circumstances  I 
lie  would,  I  think,  make  it  his  first  care  to  draw  an  exact  plan  of  the 
edifice  in  its  present  state,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  extent, 
the  defects,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  building  as  it  stands ;  and  not 
till  then  would  he  proceed  to  the  demolition  of  the  existing  edifice.  He 
would  next  prepare  such  instruments,  tools,  and  mechanical  aids,  at 
would  be  likely  to  render  the  work  of  construction  more  rapid,  certain, 
and  economical.  Thirdly,  he*would  accumulate  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. Fourthly,  he  would  provide  the  ladders.  Lastly,  he  would  begin 
to  build :  but  should  the  edifice  be  so  vast  that  no  human  life  would  be 
long  enough  to  terminate  it,  he  would  construct  so  much  of  it  as  would 
sufi[ice  to  give  his  successors  an  idea  of  the  general  plan,  style,  and  dis- 
position of  the  parts,  and  leave  it  to  be  completed  by  future  genera- 
tions. It  will  easily,  I  think,  be  seen,  how  accurately  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Bacon's  great  work  corresponds  with  common  sense  and 
with  the  method  followed  by  our  imaginary  architect.  Bacon  is  the 
builder ;  the  great  temple  of  knowledge  is  the  edifice,  which  the  labors 
of  our  race  have  to  terminate  according  to  his  plan. 

§  10.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  portion  of  this  project  Bacon  was  able 
to  execute.  The  first  portion,  consisting  of  a  general  view  of  the  state 
of  science  at  his  time,  with  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  its  sterility 
and  unprog^cssiveness,  was  published  in  1605,  in  an  English  treatise, 
bearing  the  title  of  The  ProficUnce  and  Advancement  of  Learning: 
this  was  afterwards  much  altered  and  extended,  and  republished  in 
Latin,  in  1623,  under  the  title  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  ^hc  Novum 
Organum^  the  most  important  portion  of  Bacon*s  work,  is  that  in  which 
the  necessity  and  the  principles  of  tlie  Inductive  Method  are  laid  down 
and  demonstrated.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  compendium  of  the 
Baconian  logic.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  in  1620.  The 
fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  method  recommend- 
ed by  Bacon  and  that  which 
had  so  long  been  adopted  by 
philosophers,  may,  I  think,  be 
rendered  clear  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  accompanying  little 
diagrams :  — 

In  the  first  of  these  the  point  A  may  be  conceived  to  represent  some 
general  principle  upon  which  depend  any  number  of  detached  facts  or 
phenomena  B,  c,  D,  e,  f.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  seeking 
for  the  explanation  of  one  or  all  of  these  phenomena;  or,  in  othci 
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wonis,  desirous  of  discovering  tbe  law  upon  which  they  depend.  It  ii 
obvious  that  we  may  proceed  as  the  arithmetician  proceeds  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  involving  the  search  after  an  unknown  quantity  or 
number;  that  is,  we  v^^^y  suppose  the  law  of  nature  to  be  so  and  so, 
and  applying  this  law  to  one  or  all  of  the  phenomena  within  our  obser- 
vation, see  if  it  corresponds  with  them  or  not.  If  it  does,  we  conclude, 
so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  true 
rcFiilt  of  which  we  are  in  search :  if  not,  we  must  repeat  tlie  process, 
a«  Dir;  arithmetician  would* do  in  a  like  case,  till  we  obtain  an  answer 
t*'.at  corresponds  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  :  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  greater  the  number  of  separate  facts  to  which  we  suc- 
cessfully apply  our  theoretical  explanation,  the  greater  will  be  the 
probability  of  our  having  hit  upon  the  true  one.  Now  this  application 
cf  a  prcOstablishcd  theory  to  the  particular  facts  or  phenomena  is  pre- 
cisely the  signification  of  the  word  synthesis.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
march  of  the  mind  in  this  mode  of  investigation  is  from  the  general  to 
the  particular  —  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  or  downwards  — 
whence  this  mode  of  investigation  is  styled  deduction,  or  a  descent  from 
the  general  law  to  the  individual  example.  Similarly,  the  Aristotelian 
method  has  received  the  designation  b,  priori,  because  in  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theory,  or,  at  all  events,  the  provisional  employment 
of  a  theory,  is  prior  to  its  application  in  practice,  just  as  in  meas- 
uring an  unknown  space  we  previously  establish  a  rule,  as  of  a  foot, 
yard,  &c.,  which  we  afterwards  apply  to  the  space  to  be  so  deter- 
mined. In  the  diagram  all  the  elements  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  with  the  exception  that  here  the  process  follows  a  precisely 
cpposite  direction  —  that  is,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different 
facts,  the  mind  travels  gradually  upwards,  with  slow  and  cautious 
advances,  from  bare  phenomena  to  more  general  consideration,  till  at 
last  it  reaches  some  point  in  which  all  the  phenomena  agree,  and  this 
point  is  the  law  of  nature  or  general  principle,  of  which  we  were  in 
ecarch.  As  synthesis  signifies  composition,  so  analysis  signifies  resolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  by  a  continual  and  cautious  process  of  resolution  that 
the  mind  ascends  — in  the  direction  marked  by  the  arrow  —  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  This  ascending  process  is  clearly  designated 
by  the  term  induction,  which  signifies  an  ascent  from  particular  instances 
to  a  general  law;  and  the  term  d.  posteriori  denotes  that  the  theory, 
being  evolved  from  the  examination  of  the  individual  facts,  is  neces- 
sarily posterior  or  subsequent  to  the  examination  of  those  facts. 

All  human  inventions  have  their  good  and  their  bad  sides,  their 
adi  antages  and  their  defects  :  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  between 
llie  relative  advantages  and  defects  that  we  can  establish  the  superiority 
cf  one  system  or  mode  of  action  over  another.  On  contemplating  the 
two  methods  of  which  I  have  just  been  giving  a  very  rough  and  popular 
explanation,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  the  Deductive  mode  enables 
us,  when  the  right  theory  has  been  hit  upon,  to  arrive  at  absolute,  or 
almost  mathematical  truth ;  while  analysis,  being  dependent  for  its 
nccuracj  upon  the  number  of  phenomena  which  furnish  the  materials 
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for  our  induction,  can  never  arrive  at  absolute  certainty;  inasmuch  af 
it  IS  impossible  to  examine  all  the  phenomena  of  a  single  class,  and  nf 
while  any  phenomena  remain  unexamined  we  never  can  be  certain  thai 
I  he  discovery  of  some  new  fact  will  not  completely  overset  our  conclu- 
sions. The  utmost  that  we  can  arrive  at,  therefore,  by  this  route,  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability  —  a  degree  which  will  be  higher  in 
proportion  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  greater  number  of  instances,  and 
attained  by  a  more  careful  process  of  sifting.  But  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  is  such  that  it  is  practically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  a  very  high  probability  and  an  absolute  certainty ;  at  least  the 
litter  is  able  to  produce  upon  the  reason  the  same  amount  of  conviction 
—  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  amount  —  than  even  an  abso- 
lute certainty.  If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  enormous  number  of 
chances  against  any  given  h priori  deduction  being  the  right  one,  —  for, 
as  in  an  arithmetical  problem,  there  can  be  only  one  correct  solution, 
while  the  number  of  possible  incorrect  solutions  is  infinite,  —  and 
observe  that  till  all  the  possible  phenomena  have  been  submitted  to 
the  synthetic  test  we  never  can  be  sure  that  we  have  the  right  theory, 
we  shall  easily  agree  that  the  possible  certainty  of  a  theory  is  dearly 
bought  when  compared  with  the  far  greater  safety  of  the  analytical 
method  of  reasoning,  which,  keeping  fast  hold  of  nature  at  eseh  step 
of  its  progress,  has  the  possibility,  nay,  even  the  certainty,  of  correcting 
its  errors  as  they  may  arise. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  Instauratio  is  the  Novum 
Orgamum,,  in  which  Bacon  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  employment  of 
Induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  points  out  the  origin  and 
remedies  of  the  errors  which  most  commonly  oppose  us  in  our  search. 
The  earlier  philosophers,  and  particularly  Aristotle,  assigning  a 
great  and  almost  unlimited  efficacy  in  this  research  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  alone,  contented  themselves  with  perfecting  those  logical 
formulas,  among  which  the  syllogism  was  the  principal,  by  whose  aid, 
as  by  the  operation  of  some  infallible  instrument,  they  conceived  thjit 
that  result  would  assuredly  be  attained ;  and  gave  rules  for  the  legitimate 
employment  of  their  syllogism,  pointing  out  the  means  of  detecting 
and  guarding  against  fallacies  or  irregularities  in  the  expression  oi {)AQ.\r 
reasoning.  Bacon  went  far  deeper  than  this,  and  showed  that  the  most 
dangerous  and  universal  sources  of  human  error  have  their  origin,  not 
in  the  illegitimate  employment  of  terms,  but  in  the  weaknesses,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  mankind,  exhibited  either  in  the  race  or 
the  individual.  He  classifies  these  sources  of  error,  which  in  his  vivid 
picturesque  language  he  calls  Idols  or  false  appearances,  in  four  cate- 
gories; the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  of  the  Den,  of  the  Market-place,  of  the 
Theatre.  Under  the  first  he  warns  us  against  those  errors  and  prejudices 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  tribe  to  which  we  all 
belong;  the  idols  of  the  Den  are  those  which  arise  from  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  as  his  country,  his  age,  his  religion, 
his  profession,  or  his  personal  character;  the  errors  of  the  Market-place 
are  the  resuU  of  the  universal  hab't  of  using  term^  Xhsi  tckO/^xCvcv^  ^1 
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which  we  have  either  not  distinctly  agreed  on,  or  which  we  do  not 
clearly  understand.  These  terms  are  used  in  the  interchange  of 
thought,  as  money  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  market;  and  we 
accept  and  transfer  to  others  coins  whose  real  value  we  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  test.  The  idols  of  the  Theatre  are  the  errors  arising 
from  false  systems  of  philosophy,  which  dress  up  conceptions  in  unreal 
disguises,  like  comedians  upon  the  stage.  We  may  compare  the  precau- 
tions of  the  older  logic  to  that  of  a  physician  who  should  direct  his 
efforts  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  external  efflorescence  of  a  disorder,  and 
should  think  his  duty  performed  when  he  had  purified  the  skin,  though 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  driving  in  the  disease  and  rendering  it  doubly 
dangerous.  Bacon,  like  the  more  enlightened  practitioner,  sought  out 
the  deep-seated  constitutional  source  of  the  malady ;  it  is  to  that  that 
he  addresses  his  treatment,  certain  that  when  the  internal  cause  is 
removed,  the  symptoms  will  vanish  of  themselves. 

§  11.  Of  the  Third  Book  Bacon  has  given  only  a  specimen,  intended 
to  show  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  collecting  and  classifying  facts 
and  experiments;  for  in  a  careful  examination  of  facts  and  experiments 
consists  the  whole  essence  of  his  induction,  and  in  it  are  concealed  the 
future  destinies  of  human  knowledge  and  power.  Bacon  contributed 
to  this  portion  of  the  work  a  History  of  the  Winds,  of  Life  and  Deatli, 
written  in  Latin;  and  a  collection  of  experiments  in  Physics,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  Natural  History  in  English.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  alone 
sufTicient  to  show  how  small  are  Bacon's  claims  or  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  discoverer  in  any  branch  of  natural  science,  and  how 
completely  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  errors  of  his  day;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  proves  the  innate  merit  of  his  method,  and  the  power 
of  that  mind  which  could  legislate  for  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge, 
and  for  sciences  yet  unborn.  To  the  English  fragment  he  gives  the  title 
of  Silva  Silvarum^  i.  e.  a  collection  of  materials. 

The  Fourth  Book,  Scala  Intellectus^  of  which  Bacon  has  given  but 
R  brief  extract,  was  intended  to  show  the  gradual  march  to  be  followed 
by  induction,  in  ascending  from  the  fact  perceptible  to  the  senses  to 
principles  which  were  to  become  more  and  more  general  as  we  advance ; 
and  the  author's  object  was  to  warn  against  the  danger  of  leaping  ab- 
ruptly over  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  investigation.  Of  the  Fifth 
Book  he  wrote  only  a  preface,  and  the  Sixth  was  never  commenced. 

§  12.  Of  the  soundness  and  the  fertility  of  Bacon's  method  of  inves- 
tigation, the  best  proof  will  be  a  simple  and  practical  one :  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  progress  made  by  humanity  in  all  the  useful  arts 
during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  induction  has  been  generally 
employed  in  all  branches  of  science,  with  the  progress  made  during  the 
twenty  centuries  which  elapsed  between  Aristotle  and  the  age  of  Bacon. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  shorter  interval  that  progress 
has  been  ten  times  greater  than  in  the  longer.  That  this  progress  is  in 
any  degree  attributable  to  any  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  in 
modern  times  is  a  supposition  too  extravagant  to  deserve  a  moment's 
mttentim.    Never  did  humanity  produce  lutcUects  more  vast^  mors 
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penetrating,  and  more  active,  I  will  not  say  than  Aristotle  himself,  but 
than  the  series  of  great  men  who  wasted  their  powers  in  abstract  ques* 
tions  which  never  could  be  solved,  or  in  the  sterile  subtleties  of 
scholastic  disputation.  We  may  remark,  too,  as  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  arc  saying,  that  in  those  sciences  which  are 
independent  of  experiment,  and  proceed  by  the  efforts  of  reasoning  and 
contemplation  alone,  —  as  theology,  for  instance,  or  pure  geometry,  — 
the  ancients  were  fully  as  far  advanced  as  we  are  at  this  moment. 
The  glory  of  Bacon  is  founded  upon  a  union  of  speculative  power  with 
practical  utility  which. were  never  so  combined  before.  He  neglected 
nothing  as  too  small,  despised  nothing  as  too  low,  by  which  our  happi- 
ness could  be  augmented ;  in  him,  above  all,  were  combined  boldness 
and  prudence,  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  and  the  plainest  common  sense. 
He  could  foresee  triumphs  over  nature  far  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams 
of  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  warn  posterity  against  the  mot>t 
trifling  ill  consequences  that  would  proceed  from  a  neglect  of  his  rules. 
It  is  probable  that  Bacon  generally  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  his  works 
in  English,  but  aflerwards  caused  them  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
w^hich  was  at  that  time  the  language  of  science,  and  even  of  diplomacy. 
He  is  reported  to  have  employed  the  services  of  many  young  men  of 
learning  as  secretaries  and  translators  :  amomg  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  Hobbes,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Leviathan, 
The  style  in  which  the  Latin  books  of  the  Instauratio  were  given  to  the 
woi  Id,  though  certainly  not  a  model  of  classical  purity,  is  weighty, 
vigorous,  and  picturesque. 

§  13.  Bacon's  English  writings  are  very  numerous :  among  thenj 
Unquestionably  the  most  important  is  the  little  volume  entitled  Essays^ 
the  first  edition  of  which  he  published  in  1597,  and  which  was  several 
times  reprinted,  with  additions,  the  last  in  1625.  These  are  short 
papers  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  from  grave  questions  of 
morals  and  policy  down  to  the  arts  of  amusement  and  the  most  trifling 
accomplishments ;  and  in  them  appears,  in  a  manner  more  appreciable 
to  ordinary  intellects  than  in  his  elaborate  philosophical  works,  tlie 
wonderful  union  of  depth  and  variety  which  characterizes  Bacon.  The 
intellectual  activity  they  display  is  literally  portentous ;  the  immense 
multiplicity  and  aptness  of  unexpected  illustration  is  only  equalled  by 
the  originality  with  which  Bacon  manages  to  treat  the  most  worn-out 
and  commonplace  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  friendship  or  garden- 
ing. No  author  was  ever  so  concise  as  Bacon;  and  in  his  mode  of 
writing  there  is  that  remarkable  quality  which  gives  to  the  style  of 
Shakspeare  such  a  strongly-marked  individuality ;  that  is,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  imaginative,  the  closest  reasoning  in  the 
boldest  metaphor,  the  condensed  brilliancy  of  an  illustration  identified 
with  the  development  of  thought.  It  is  this  that  renders  both  the 
dramatist  and  the  philosopher  at  once  the  richest  and  the  most  concise 
of  writers.  Many  of  Bacon's  essays,  as  that  inimitable  one  on  SiudieSj 
arc  absolutely  oppressive  from  the  power  of  thought  compressed  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass.    Bacon  wrote  also  aw  £ssa^  o»  ike  Wiir 
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dom  of  the  Ancients^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  political 

and  moral  truths  concealed  in  the  mythology  of  the  classical  ages; 
and  in  this  work  he  exhibits  an  ingenuity  which  Macaulay  justly  de- 
scribes as  almost  morbid ;  an  unfinished  romance,  The  New  Atlantis, 
which  was  intended  to  embody  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  dreams  of  a 
philosophical  millennium ;  a  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  state-papers,  judicial  decisions,  and  other  professional  writings. 
All  these  are  marked  by  the  same  vigorous,  weighty,  and  somewhat 
ornamented  style  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Instauratio,  and  ar« 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  English  language  at  its  period  of 
highest  majesty  and  perfection. 

§  14.  In  every  nation  there  may  be  found  a  small  number  of  writers 
who,  in  their  life,  in  the  objects  of  their  studies,  and  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  productions,  bear  a  peculiar  stamp  of  eccentricity.  No 
country  has  been  more  prolific  in  such  exceptional  individualities  than 
England,  and  no  age  than  the  sixteenth  century.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  example  of  this  small  but  curious  class  than  old  Rob- 
ert Burton  (1576-1640),  whose  life  and  writings  are  equally  odd. 
His  personal  history  was  that  of  a  retired  and  laborious  scholar,  and 
his  principal  work,  the  Anatomy  oj  Melancholy,  is  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  the  most  extensive  and  out-of-the-way  reading  with  just  obser- 
vation and  a  peculiar  kind  of  grave  saturnine  humor.  The  object  of 
the  writer  was  to  give  a  complete  monography  of  Melancholy,  and  to 
point  out  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  its  treatment,  and  its  cure:  but  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  are  written  in 
so  curious  and  pedantic  a  style,  accompanied  with  such  an  infinity  of 
quaint  observation,  and  illustrated  by  such  a  mass  of  quotations  from  a 
crowd  of  authors,  principally  the  medical  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  of  whom  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  in  the  pres- 
ent day  has  ever  heard,  that  the  Anatomy  possesses  a  charm  which  no 
one  can  resist  who  has  once  fallen  under  its  fascination.  The  enormous 
amount  of  curious  quotation  with  which  Burton  has  incrusted  every 
paragraph  and  almost  every  line  of  his  work  has  rendered  him  the 
favorite  study  of  those  who  wish  to  appear  learned  at  a  small  expense; 
and  his  pages  have  served  as  a  quarry  from  which  a  multitude  of  authors 
have  borrowed,  and  often  without  acknowledgment,  much  of  their 
materials,  as  the  great  Roman  feudal  families  plundered  the  Coliseum 
to  construct  their  frowning  fortress-palaces.  The  greater  part  of  Bur- 
ton's laborious  life  was  passed  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  hastened  his  own  end,  in  order 
that  it  might  exactly  correspond  with  the  astrological  predictions  which 
he  is  said,  being  a  firm  believer  in  that  science,  to  have  drawn  from  his 
own  horoscope.  He  is  related  to  have  been  himself  a  victim  to  that 
melancholy  which  he  has  so  minutely  described,  and  his  tomb  bears 
the  astrological  scheme  of  his  own  nativity,  and  an  inscription  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man :  "  Hie  jacet  Democritus,  junior,  cui 
ritam  dedit  et  mortem  Melancholia." 

Our  notice  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  remarkable  period  would  bo 
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incomplete  without  some  mention  of  LoRp  Herbert  op  Ciierbury 
(1581-1648),  who  was  remarkable  as  a  tEeoIogian  and  also  as  an  his- 
torian. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  rare  dignity  of  personal 
character,  and  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  Paris  in  1616.  There 
tie  first  published  his  principal  work,  the  treatise  De  Veritate^  an  elab- 
orate pleading  in  favor  of  deism,  of  which  Herbert  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest partisans  in  England.  He  also  left  a  History  of  Henry  VIIL,  not 
published  until  after  his  death,  and  which  is  certainly  a  valuable  mon* 
ument  of  grave  and  vigorous  prose,  though  the  historical  merit  of  the 
work  is  diminished  by  the  author's  strong  partiality  in  favor  of  the 
'  character  of  the  king.  Though  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  a  free- 
'  thinker,  Herbert  gives  indications  of  an  intensely  enthusiastic  religious 
,  mysticism,  and  there  is  proof  of  his  having  imagined  himself  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  object  of  miraculous  communications  by  which 
the  Deity  confirmed  the  doctrines  maintained  in  his  books. 

§  16.  But  in  force  of  demonstration,  and  clearness  and  precision  of 
'  language,  none  of  the  English  metaphysicians  have  surpassed  Thomas 
i  HoBBES  (1588-1679),  who,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  a  later 
I  period.  Hobbes  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  activity,  equally 
remarkable,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  literary  career,  for  the  power 
as  for  the  variety  of  his  philosophical  speculations.  The  theories  of 
Hobbes  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  opinions,  not  only  of 
English,  but  also  of  Continental  thinkers,  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
though  that  influence  has  since  been  much  weakened  by  the  errors  and 
sophistries  mingled  in  many  of  this  great  writer's  works,  in  some 
important  and  arduous  branches  of  abstract  speculation,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  the  great  question  respecting  Free  Will  and  Necessity,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  later  investigations  have  thrown  any  new  light 
upon  the  principles  established  by  him.  He  was  born  at  Malmesbury 
in  Wiltshire  in  1588,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently travelled  abroad  as  private  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
On  his  return  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
His  first  literary  work,  the  translation  of  Thucydides,  was  published  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1628.  He  subsequently 
passed  several  years  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  most  illustrious  minds  among  his  contempo- 
raries, as  with  Descartes  for  example,  with  Galileo,  and  with  Harvey. 
Though  of  extreme  boldness  in  speculation,  Hobbes  was  an  advocate 
for  high  monarchical  or  rather  despotic  principles  in  government:  his 
theory  being  that  human  nature  was  essentially  ferocious  and  corrupt, 
he  concluded  that  the  iron  restraint  of  arbitrary  power  could  alone 
suflRcc  to  bridle  its  passions.  This  theory  necessarily  flowed  from  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  Hobbes's  moral  system ;  viz.  that  the 
frimum  mobile  of  all  human  actions  is  selfish  interest.  Attributing 
all  our  actions  to  intellectual  calculation,  and  thus  either  entirely 
ignoring  or  not  allowing  sufTicicnt  influence  to  the  moral  elercveuU 
and  the  affections^  which  play  at  least  an  equal  part  u  iVv^  dTXCWv^^  ol 
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life,  Hobbes  fell  into  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of  our  motives  which 
makes  his  theory  only  half  true.  He  was  a  man  whose  reading,  though 
not  extensive,  was  singularly  profound :  and  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  literature  which  he  cultivated  we  see  that  clearness  of 
view  and  vigor  of  comprehension  which  is  found  in  men  of  few  books. 
The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  great  thinker  was  the  Leviathan  (pub- 
lished in  1651),  an  argument  in  favor  of  monarchical  government:  the 
reasonings,  however,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  justification  of 
despotism.  But  though  the  Leviathan  is  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
the  Treatise  on  Human  Naturey  and  the  Letter  on  Liberty  and  Nece»» 
sify^  are  incontestably  those  in  which  the  closeness  of  his  logic  and  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  his  style  are  most  visible,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  deductions  least  mingled  with  error.  Two  purely  political  trea- 
ttses,  the  Elementa  Pkilosofhica  de  Cive^  and  De  Corf  ore  Politico,^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  cogency  of  the  arguments,  though  many  of  the 
results  at  which  the  author  struggles  to  arrive  are  now  no  longer  con- 
sidered deducible  from  the  premises.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
Hobbes  entered  with  great  ardor  upon  the  study  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  engaged  in  very  vehement  controversies  with  Wallis  and  others 
respecting  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  other  questions  in  which 
novices  in  those  sciences  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
imaginary  discoveries.  Hobbes  has  often  been  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  enemies  of  religion.  This  has  arisen  from  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  in  apparently  lowering  the  moral 
faculties  of  man,  have  seemed  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to  materialism, 
though  in  reality  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  character  of 
llobbes*s  philosophical  views;  for  the  selfish  theory  of  human  actions, 
when  divested  of  those  limitations  which  confine  the  motive  of  self  to 
those  low  and  short-sighted  views  of  interest  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated,  no  more  necessitates  a  materialistic  line  of  argument  than 
any  other  system  for  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of  our  moral  nature.f 

*  Those  two  treatises  were  published  before  the  Leviathan^  and  were  incor- 
porated in  the  latter  work. 

t  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Hobbes  wrote,  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  84, 
a  curious  Latin  poem  on  his  own  life  ;  and  he  also  published  in  1675,  at  the  age 
of  87,  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  His  Behemoth,  or  a  His* 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wara  from  1640  to  1660,  appeared  in  1679,  a  few  months  afler 
his  death. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   DAWN   OF  THE  DRAMA. 

f  1.  Orif^'n  of  the  Drama.  Earliest  religious  spectacles,  called  MytterieM  or 
Miracles.  §  2.  Plays,  called  Moralities :  Bishop  Bale.  §  3.  Interludes :  Juhn 
Hktwood.  §  4.  Pageants.  Latin  Plays.  §  5.  Chronicle  Plays.  Bale's 
Kinff  John,  First  English  tragedies.  The  tragedy  of  Gorbodue.  Other  early 
tragedies.  {  6.  First  English  comedies.  Ralph  Royster  Doyster.  Oammtr 
Gvrttm*8  Needle.  }  7.  Actors.  Theatres.  Scenery  and  properties  of  the  stage. 
§  8.  Dramatic  authors  usually  actors.  §  9.  Early  English  playwrights.  Lylt. 
Peelb.  Kyd.  Nash.  Greene.  L)dob.  §  10.  Chribtopheb  Marlowb. 
§  11.  Anonymous  plays. 

1.  As  the  Drama  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perhaps  the  most 
intensely  national  department  of  our  literature,  so  its  orig  n  and  devel- 
opment were  peculiar,  and  totally  different  from  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  other  European  countries.  It  is  only  Spain  and 
England  among  all  the  modern  civilized  nations,  that  possess  a  theatri- 
cal literature  independent  in  its  origin,  characteristic  in  its  form,  and 
reflecting  faithfully  the  features,  moral,  Social,  and  intellectual,  of  the 
people  among  which  it  arose :  and  the  nationality  of  Spain  being 
strongly  distinguished  from  that  of  England,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Spanish  drama  should  possess  a  character  which,  though,  like  that  of 
Britain,  strongly  romantic,  should  be  very  dissimilar  in  its  type.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  first  dim  dawning  of  our  national  stage  to  a  very 
remote  period,  to  a  period  indeed  not  very  far  removed  from  the  era 
of  the  Norman  Conquest:  for  the  custom  of  representing,  in  a  rude 
dramatic  form,  legends  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  striking  episodes 
of  Bible  History  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  France,  and  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  clergy  as  a  means  of  communicating  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  rude  population  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
exists  the  record  of  one  of  these  religious  spectacles,  which  received  the 
name  of  Mysteries  or  Miracles,  from  the  sacred  nature  of  their  subject 
and  personages,  having  been  represented  in  the  Convent  of  Dunstable 
in  i'lQ.  It  was  called  the  Play  of  St.  Catherincy  and  in  all  probability 
consisted  of  a  rude  dramatized  picture  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdom 
of  that  saint,  performed  on  the  festival  which  commemorated  her  death. 
In  an  age  when  the  great  mass  of  the  laity,  from  the  highest  to  the  low* 
e^;t,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance,  and  when  the  little  learni.ig 
that  then  existed  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  latter,  which  was  then  the  governing  class,  should 
employ  so  obvious  an  expedient  for  communicating  some  elementary 
religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  by  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
their  rude  hearers,  extend  and  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
It  is  known  that  this  play  of  St.  Catherine  was  performed  in  French, 
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which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  custom  of  these  representations  was 
imported  from  abroad ;  but  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  these  per- 
formances soon  showed  how  well  this  mode  of  religious  amusement 
accorded  with  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  times.  Mysteries  and 
Miracle-plays  abound  in  the  early  literature  of  all  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe;  Spain,  Germany,  France,  Italy  possess  examples  so  abun- 
dant that  a  considerable  library  might  be  formed  of  these  barbarous 
pieces;  and  the  habit  of  seeing  them  represented  in  public  has  certainly 
left  very  perceptible  traces  in  mediaeval  literature  and  art.  For  example, 
the  title,  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement  of  Dante*s  immortal  poem  are 
closely  connected  with  dramatic  representations  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  which  formed  a  common  feature  among  the  festivities  of 
Florence.  The  Divine  Comedy^  the  very  name  of  which  shows  its  re-  ■ 
lation  to  some  theatrical  performance,  is  nothing  but  a  Miracle  in  a 
narrative  form.  These  plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  monks,  the 
cathedral  was  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  theatre,  the  stage  was 
a  species  of  graduated  platform  in  three  divisions  rising  one  over  the 
other,  and  placed  near  or  over  the  altar,  and  the  costumes  were  fur- 
nished by  the  splendid  contents  of  the  vestry  of  the  church.  It  will 
appear  natural  enough,  that  on  any  of  the  high  religious  festivals,  on 
the  anniversary  of  any  important  religious  personage  or  event,  that 
personage  or  event  should  be  represented  in  a  visible  form,  with  such 
details  as  either  Scripture,  legend,  or  the  imagination  of  the  author 
could  supply.  The  childish  and  straightforward  art  of  these  old 
monkish  dramatists  felt  no  repugnance  in  following  with  strict  literal 
accuracy  every  circumstance  of  the  original  narrative  which  they 
dramatized ;  and  the  simple  faith  of  their  audience  saw  no  impropriety 
in  the  introduction  of  the  most  supernatural  beings,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  angels,  devils,  saints,  and  martyrs;  The  three  platforms  into 
which  the  stage  was  divided  represented  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell;  and 
the  dramatis  personcB  made  their  appearance  on  that  part  of  the  stage 
which  corresponded  with  their  nature.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  comic  element  should  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  graver  scenes, 
particularly  as  some  of  these  representations  were  of  inordinate  length, 
there  being  one,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  which  occupied  six  days  in  the  performance.  Besides,  the 
rude  audience  would  have  absolutely  required  some  farcical  or  amusing* 
episode.  This  comic  element  was  easily  found  by  representing  the  i 
wicked  personages,  whether  human  or  spiritual,  of  the  drama  as  placed 
in  ludicrous  situations,  or  surrounded  by  ludicrous  accompaniments : 
tJius  the  D^yil  generally  played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  jester,  and  was 
exhibited  in  a  light  half  terrific  and  half  farcical.  Nor  were  they  con- 
tented with  such  drolleries  as  could  be  extracted  from  the  grotesque 
gambols  and  often  baffled  machinations  of  Sati  i  and  his  imps,  or  with 
the  mixture  of  merriment  and  horror  inspired  by  horns,  and  tails,  and 
hairy  howling  mouths :  the  authors  of  these  pieces  introduced  human 
buffoons;  and  the  modern  puppet-play  of  Punch,  with  his  struggles 
with  the  Devil,  is  unquestionably  a  direct  tradition  Vvauded  ^nsttv  1\q>tcv 
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these  ancient  miracles  in  which  the  Evil  One  was  alternately  the  con- 
queror and  the  victim  of  the  Buffoon,  Jester,  or  Vice,  as  he  was  called. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  these  ancient  religious  dramas  from  the 
titles  of  some  of  them  which  have  been  preserved ;  for  the  general  reader 
t&  scarce  likely  to  consult  such  of  them  as  have  been  printed,  though 
curious  monuments  of  the  faith  and  art  of  long-vanished  ages.  The 
;  Creation  of  the  Worlds  the  Fall  of  Man^  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
[  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Deluge, 
besiles  an  infinite  multitude  of  subjects  taken  from  the  lives  and  miracles 
of  the  saints ;  such  were  the  materials  of  these  simple  dramas.  They 
are  generally  written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  though  abounding 
in  anachronisms  and  absurdities  both  of  character  and  dialogue,  they 
sometimes  contain  passages  of  simple  and  natural  pathos,  and  some- 
times scenes  which  must  have  affected  the  spectators  with  intense  awe 
and  reverence.  In  an  English  mystery  on  the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  a 
comic  scene  is  produced  by  the  refusal  of  Noah's  wife  to  enter  the  Ark, 
and  by  the  beating  which  justly  terminates  her  resistance  and  scolding. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mystery  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  contains  a  dialogue  of  much  pathos  and  beauty  between  Abraham 
and  his  son ;  and  the  whole  action  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Sacra^ 
ment  was  capable  of  producing  a  strong  impression  in  an  age  of  child- 
like, ardent  faith.  These  representations  were  got  up  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence attainable,  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  the  scene.  Thus  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  condemned  crimi- 
nal having  been  really  crucified  on  the  stage,  in  a  representation  of  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  in  the  character  of  the  Impenitent  Thief.  Very 
evident  traces  of  the  universality  of  these  religious  dramas  may  be 
found  in  the  early  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  Thus  the  practice  of  representing  the  Deity  in  the  costume 
and  ornaments  of  a  Pope  or  a  Bishop,  which  appears  to  us  an  absurdity 
or  an  irreverence,  arose  from  such  a  personage  being  generally  repre- 
sented, on  the  rude  stage  of  the  miracle-play,  in  a  dress  which  was  theu 
associated  with  ideas  of  the  highest  reverence :  and  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  and  apologues  representing  evil  spirits  as  baffled  and  defeated 
by  a  very  moderate  amount  of  cunning  and  dexterity  may  easily  have 
been  generated  by  that  peculiarity  of  Mediaeval  Christianity  which  pic- 
tures the  wicked  spirits,  not  as  terrible  and  awful  beings,  but  as  mischiev- 
ous goblins  whose  power  was  annihilated  at  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
'  §  2.  To  trace  the  gradual  changes  which  establish  the  affiliation 
fiom  the  early  Mysteries  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  regular  drama  of 
modern  times,  is  nothing  else  but  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  the 
dramatic  art,  from  an  exclusively  religious  character  acqui'^d  more  and 
more  of  a  lay  or  worldly  spirit  in  its  subjects  and  its  personages.  The 
Mysteries,  once  the  only  form  of  dramatic  representation,  continued  to 
be  popular  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  nay, 
in  some  pastoral  and  remote  corners  of  Europe,  where  the  primitive 
faith  glows  in  all  its  ancient  ardor,  and  where  the  manners  of  the 
people  have  been  little  modified  by  contact  with  foreign  civilizationi 
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■ofnething  very  similar  to  the  Mysteries  may  be  still  seen  even  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  retired  valleys  of  Catholic  Switzerland,  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  some  little-visited  districts  of  Germany,  the  peasants  still 
annually  perform  dramatic  spectacles  representing  episodes  in  the  life] 
of  Christ.  The  first  stage  in  the  process  of  laicizing'  the  drama  was  the 
substitution  for  the  Miracle-play  of  another  kind  of  representation, 
entitled  a  Morality.  This  species  of  entertainment  seems  to  have  been 
popular  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
supplanted  the  exclusively  religious  Mystery.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  composition  as  well  as  the  representation  of  these  pieces  was  far 
less  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  thus  began  to  lose 
that  influence  over  the  popular  mind  which  they  derived  from  their 
monopoly  of  knowledge.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  a  more  legiti- 
mate explanation  of  this  change  to  say,  that  the  spread  of  civilization 
among  the  laity,  and  the  hostility  which  was  gradually  but  rapidly  un- 
dermining the  foundations  of  Catholicism  in  England,  had  contributed 
to  put  an  end  to  that  monopoly;  for  many  of  our  early  Moralities, 
though  the  production  of  Churchmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bale, 
were  the  production  of  Churchmen  strongly  tainted  with  the  unortho- 
dox opinions  of  the  early  reformers.  The  subjects  of  these  dramas,  | 
instead  of  being  purely  religious,  were  moral,  as  their  name  implies ;  / 
and  the  ethical  lessons  were  conveyed  by  an  action  and  dramatis  pcr^ 
tonct  of  an  abstract  or  allegorical  kind.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Deity 
and  his  angels,  the  Saints,  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  Moralities  are 
Every-Man  —  a  general  type  or  expression  of  humanity  —  Lusty  Juven- 
tus  —  who  represents  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  youth  —  Good 
Counsel,  Repentance,  Gluttony,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  the  like.  The 
action  was  in  general  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  tone  grave  and  doc- 
trinal, though  of  course  the  same  necessity  existed  as  before  for  the 
introduction  of  comic  scenes.  The  Devil  was  far  too  popular  and  useful 
a  personage  to  be  suppressed ;  so  his  battles  and  scoldings  with  the 
Vice,  or  Clown,  were  still  retained  to  furnish  forth  "a  fit  of  mirth." 
Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  pieces 
by  the  analysis  of  one,  entitled  The  Cradle  of  Security,  the  outline  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  who  had 
formed  one  of  the  audience  in  his  early  childhood.  It  was  intended  as 
a  lesson  to  careless  and  sensual  sovereigns.  The  principal  personage  is 
a  King,  who,  neglecting  his  high  duties  and  plunged  in  voluptuous  pleas- 
ures, is  put  to  sleep  in  a  cradle,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  golden  chains 
held  by  four  beautiful  ladies,  who  sing  as  they  rock  the  cradle.  Sud- 
denly the  courtiers  are  all  dispersed  by  a  terrible  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  king,  awaking,  finds  himself  in  the  custody  of  two  stern  and 
tremendous  figures,  sent  from  God  to  punish  his  voluptuousness  and  vice. 
In  a  similar  way  the  action  of  the  Moiality  Lusty  Juventus  contains  a 
rivid  and  even  humorous  picture  of  the  extravagance  and  debauchery  of  a 
young  heir,  surrounded  by  companions,  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices^some 
of  whom  endeavor  in  vain  to  restrain  his  passions,  Vi\v\\<^  o\\v^t^  ^^XXkx 
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his  depraved  inclinations.  This  piece  also  ends  with  a  demonstration 
of  the  inevitable  misery  and  punishment  which  follow  a  departure  fiora 
the  path  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  strong 
line  of  demarcation,  either  chronological  or  critical,  between  the  Mys- 
tery and  Morality.  The  one  species  imperceptibly  melts  into  the  other; 
though  the  general  points  of  distinction  are  clear  and  obvious  enough. 
The  Morality  also  had  a  strong  tendency  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
tlie  court  masque,  in  which  the  Elements,  the  Virtues,  the  Vices,  or  the 
various  reigns  of  nature,  were  introduced  either  to  convey  some  physical 
or  philosophical  instruction  in  the  guise  of  allegory,  or  to  compliment 
a  king  or  great  personage  on  a  festival  occasion.  Of  this  class  is  Skel- 
ton's  masque,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  Magnificence,  A  very  industrious  writer  of  these 
Moralities  was  Bishop  Bale  (1495-1563),  who  will  also  be  mentioned 
presently  (p.  114)  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our  national  drama. 

§  3.  Springing  from  the  Moralities,  and  bearing  some  general  resem- 
blance to  them,  though  exhibiting  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  regu- 
lar drama,  are  the  Interludes^  a  class  of  compositions  in  dialogue  much 
shorter  in  extent  and  more  merry  and  farcical  in  subject,  which  were 
exceedingly  fashionable  about  the  time  when  the  great  controversy  was 
raging  between  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Reformed  religion  in  Eng- 
land. A  prolific  author  of  these  grotesque  and  merry  pieces  was  John 
Heywood,  a  man  of  learning  and  accomplishment,  but  who  seems  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  a  sort  of  jester  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
1  ley  wood  was  an  ardent  Catholic ;  and  the  stage  at  that  time  was  used 
by  both  religious  parties  to  tlirow  odium  and  ridicule  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  their  opponents;  the  Catholics  delighting  to  bring  forward 
Luther,  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  the  principal  figures  among  the  reform- 
ers, in  a  light  at  once  detestable  and  ridiculous,  and  the  Protestants 
returning  the  compliment  by  showing  up  the  corruptions  and  vices  of 
the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy.  The  Interludes,  being  short,  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, performed  either  in  the  entr'actes  of  the  longer  and  more  solemn 
Moralities,  or  represented  on  temporary  stages  between  the  intervals 
of  the  interminable  banquets  and  festivities  of  those  days. 

§  4.  In  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  the  dramatic  amusements  of 
our  ancestors,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  enter- 
tainments in  their  complete  and  normal  form;  that  is,  when  the  action 
selected  for  the  subject  of  the  piece  was  illustrated  with  dialogue,  and 
the  exhibitor  addressed  himself  to  the  ears  as  well  as  to  the  eyes  of  his 
audience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  subjects  of  the  Mys- 
teries and  those  of  the  Moralities  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  dumb 
show.  A  scene  of  Holy  Writ  or  some  event  in  the  life  of  a  saint  ¥ra8 
represented  in  a  kind  of  tableau  vivant  by  disguised  and  costumed  per- 
sonages, and  this  representation  was  often  placed  on  a  sort  of  wheeled 
platform  and  exhibited  continually  during  those  long  processions  which 
formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  festivities  of  ancient  times.  These 
tableaux  vivants  were  also  introduced  into  the  great  halls  during  the 
eJabornte  banquets  which  were  the  triumphs  of  ancient  n'Agnificence: 
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pnd  thug  this  (pecies  of  entertainment  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Uios?  pagtants  so  often  employed  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  citizen.',  of 
to  cornpliment  an  illustrious  visitor.  These  pageants,  whether  sim^ily 
consisting  of'the  exhibition,  01  some  lofty  platform,  in  the  porch  or 
churchyard  of  a  cathedral,  in  tie  Town  Hall  or  over  the  city  gate.  01' 
a  number  of  figures  suitably  dressed,  or  accompanying  their  action 
with  poetical  declamation  and  music,  necessarily  partook  in  all  the 
changes  of  taste  which  characterized  the  age :  the  Prophets  and  Sainli 
who  welcomed  the  royal  stranger  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  bar- 
barous Latin  hymns,  were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Virtues  and 
allegorical  qualities;  and  these  in  their  turn,  when  the  Renaissance 
had  disseminated  a  universal  passion  for  classical  imagery,  made  way 
for  the  Cupids,  the  Muses,  and  other  classical  personages  whose  influ- 
ence has  continued  almost  to  the  literature  of  our  own  time.  Such 
spectacles  as  I  have  just  been  alluding  to,  which  were  so  common  that 
the  chronicles  of  every  European  nation  are  filled  with  records  of  them, 
were  of  course  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Universities :  but  in  the 
hands  of  these  bodies  the  shows  naturally  acquired  a  more  learned 
character  than  they  had  elsewhere.  It  was  almost  universal  in  tho^e 
times  that  the  students  should  employ  Latin  on  all  official  occasions  : 
this  was  necessary,  partly  from  the  multitude  of  matiom  composing  the 
body  of  the  students,  and  who  required  gome  common  language  which 
they  could  all  understand.  Latin,  therefore,  was  by  a  thousand  differ- 
ent laws  and  regulations  obligatory;  and  this  occurred  not  only  in  the 
Universities,  but  also  in  many  conventual  and  monastic  societies.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  public  amusements  of  the  University 
should  partake  of  the  same  character.  A  large  number  of  pieces,  gen- 
erally written  upon  the  models  of  Terence  and  Seneca,  were  produa'd 
and  represented  at  this  iime.  In  the  great  outbreak  of  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  scholasticism  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  the 
return  to  classical  models  in  dramatic  composition  was  general,  and 
Rcuchlin  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  youth  of  Germany 
with  comedies  bearing  some  similarity  10  the  masterpieces  of  Terence. 
The  times  of  Elizat>eth  and  James  were  peculiarly  fertile  in  Latin  dramas 
composed  at  the  Universities ;  and  these  sovereigns,  the  first  of  whom 
was  remarkably  learned  in  an  age  of  general  diffusion  of  classical  studies, 
while  in  the  second  erudition  had  degenerated  into  pedantry,  were  en- 
tertained by  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  Latin  plays. 

\  6.  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  Dramatic  art  from  itt 
first  rude  infancy  in  England,  and  have  seen  how  every  step  of  that 
advance  removed  it  farther  and  farther  from  a  purely  religious,  and 
brought  it  close:  and  closer  to  a  profane  character.  The  last  step  of 
the  progress  was  the  creation  of  what  we  now  understand  under  the 
term  dramatic,  viz.  the  scenic  representation,  by  mcnns  of  the  action 
and  dialogue  of  human  personages,  of  some  event  of  history  or  sricial 
life.  As  in  the  first  appearance  of  this,  thj  most  perfect  form  which 
the  art  could  attain,  the  influence  of  the  grei.t  models  of  ancient  Jitera* 
tire  must  have  been  very  poweifik,  dramitic  compoBition*  t\»66  'Oftwop 
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selves,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  into  the  two  great  categories  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  even  borrow  from  the  classical  models  detaiK 
of  an  unessential  kind,  as  for  example  the  use  of  the  Chorus,  which, 
originally  consisting  of  a  numerous  body  of  performers,  was  gradually 
reduced,  though  its  name  and  functions  were  retained  to  a  certain 
degree  by  the  old  English  playwrights,  to  a  single  individual,  as  in  sev- 
eral of  Shakspeare's  dramas.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  a  considerable  activity  of  creation  was  first  perceptible  in 
this  department.  John  Bale  (1495-1563),  the  author  of  many  semi- 
polemical  plays,  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  character  of  the 
Mystery,  the  Morality,  and  the  Interlude,  set  the  example  of  extracting 
materials  for  rude  historical  dramas  from  the  Chronicles  of  his  native 
country.  His  drama  of  King"  John  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  Moralities  and  historical  plays.  But  the  most  remarkable 
progress  in  this  department  of  literature  is  to  be  found  in  a  considera- 
ble number  of  pieces,  written  to  be  performed  by  the  students  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities,  for  the  amusement  of  the  sov- 
ereign on  high  festival  occasions :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
establishment  of  regular  theatres  and  the  formation  of  regular  theatri- 
cal troops  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  period  after  tliese  first 
dramatic  attempts.  The  great  entertainments  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful municipal  corporations,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  Show  in 
London,  and  similar  festivities  in  many  other  towns,  still  exist  as  curi- 
ous relics,  prove  that  the  same  circumstances  which  had  generated  tlie 
annual  performance  of  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays,  and  maintained 
those  exhibitions  uninterruptedly  during  a  very  long  succession  of 
years,  still  continued  to  exist.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  first  tragedies  produced  in  the  English  language  were 
remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  elevation  of  their  language,  the  dignity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  the  dryness  and  morality  of  their  style.  They 
arc,  it  is  true,  extremely  crowded  with  bloody  and  dolorous  events, 
rebellions,  treasons,  murders,  and  regicides :  but  there  is  very  little 
attempt  to  delineate  character,  and  certainly  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
that  admixture  of  comic  action  and  dialogue  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  later  theatre  of  England,  in  which  the  scene  struggled  to  imitate 
the  irregularity  and  the  vastness  of  human  life.  A  good  example  of 
these  early  plays  is  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc^  or  Fcrrex  and  Porrc*^ 
written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  (the  principal  writer  in 
the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  "),  and  Thomas  Norton,  and  acted  in  1562 
for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  The  subject  of  this  play  is  borrowed  from  the  old  half- 
mythological  Chronicles  of  Britain,  and  the  principal  event  is  similar 
to  the  story  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polynices,  a  legend  which  has  furnished 
the  materials  not  only  to  the  genius  of  yEschjlus,  but  to  thtt  of  Racine 
and  Schiller.  But  though  the  subject  of  this  piece  is  derived  from  the 
national  records,  whether  authentic  or  mythical,  the  treatment  exhibits 
strong  marks  of  classic  imitation,  though  rather  after  the  manner  of  Sen- 
tca  than  of  JEschyXws  or  Sophocles.    Seneca  enjoyed  a  most  surprising 
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reputation  at  the  reviva'  of  Letters.  The  dialogue  of  Gprhodue  is  in 
blank  verse,*  which  is  regular  and  carefully  constructed;  but  it  ia 
totally  destitute  of  variety  of  pause,  and  consequently  is  a  most  insufll- 
cient  vehicle  for  dramatic  dialogue.  The  sentence  ilmost  invariably 
terminates  with  the  line,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  insupportably 
formal  and  heavy;  for  no  weight  and  depth  of  moral  and  political 
ai>othegm,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  can  compensate  for  the 
total  want  of  life,  of  sentiment,  and  passion.  Another  work  of  a  simi« 
lar  character  is  Damon  and  Pythias^  acted  before  the  Queen  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1566.  This  play,  which  is  in  rhyme,  is  a  mixture 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Its  author  was  Richard  Edwards,  the  com- 
piler of  the  miscellany  called  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (sec  p. 
85).  He  also  wrote  Palamon  and  Arcitc^  the  beautiful  story  so  inim- 
itably treated  by  Chaucer  in  The  Knighfs  Talc,  and  afterwards  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  romantic  play  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  In  1578 
was  acted  Promos  and  Cassandra,  by  George  Whetstone,  chielly 
curious  as  having  furnished  the  subject  of  Shakspcarc's  Measure  for 
Measure,  All  these  plays  arc  marked  by  a  general  similarity  of  style 
and  treatment,  and  belong  to  about  the  same  period. 

§  0.  In  the  department  of  Comedy  the  first  English  works  which 
made  their  appearance  very  little  anterior  to  the  above  pieces,  offer  a 
most  striking  contrast  in  their  tone  and  treatment.  It  would  almoft 
seem  as  if  the  national  genius,  destined  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  ycu- 
liar  vein  of  humor,  was  to  prove  that  while  in  tragic  and  sublime  delin- 
eations it  might  encounter,  not  indeed  superiors,  but  rivals,  —  in  the 
grotesque,  the  odd,  the  laughable,  it  was  to  stand  alone.  The  earliest 
comedy  in  the  language  wa*  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  acted  in  1551,  and  / 
written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  who  for  a  long  time  executed  the  duties 
of  Master  of  Eton  College.  This  was  followed,  about  fourteen  years 
later,  by  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,  composed  by  John  Still,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  who  had  previously  been  Master 
of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges  in  Cambridge.  This  piece  was  prob- 
ably acted  by  the  students  of  the  society  over  which  the  author  pre- 
sided, and  was  long  considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  regular  comedy 
in  the  English  language:  but  it  was  afterwards  established  that  the 
work  of  Udall  preceded  it  by  a  short  interval.  Both  these  works  are 
highly  curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  being  the  oldest  specimens 
of  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  belong,  but  in  some  measure 
from  their  intrinsic  merit.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  former 
comedy  is  far  superior  to  the  second  :  it  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order, 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  The  action  takes  place  in  London, 
and  the  principal  characters  are  a  rich  and  pretty  widow,  her  lover,  and 
several  of  her  suitors,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  foolish  personage  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  play.    This  ridiculous  pretender  to  gayety  and 

*  Blank  verse  was  first  introduced  by  Lord  Surrey  in  his  translation  of  the 
JEneid  (see  p.  66).    It  was  next  U8«»d  by  Grimoald  (see  p.  70),  who,  according 
to  Warton,  gave  it  "  new  strength,  ele£:ance,  at  d  niodu\al\oii''    ^%c>lViJ^» '^^a 
Ihe  third  writer  who  employed  it. 
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love,  a  younj  heir  just  put  into  possession  of  his  fortune,  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  intriguers  and  flatterers  who  pretend  to  be  his  friends, 
and  who  lead  their  dupe  into  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  humiliating 
scrapes ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  the  return  of  the  favored  lover  from 
a  voyage  which  he  had  undertaken  in  a  momentary  pique.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  those  of  the  middle  class  of  the  period,  and  the 
picture  given  of  London  citizen  life  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury is  curious,  animated,  and  natural.  The  language  is  lively,  and 
the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  loose  doggerel  rhyme,  very  well 
adapted  to  represent  comic  conversation.  In  general  the  intrigue  of 
this  drama  is  deserving  of  approbation ;  the  plot  is  well  imagined,  and 
the  reader's  curiosity  well  kept  alive.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  a 
composition  of  a  much  lower  and  more  farcical  order.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  humblest  rustic  life,  and  all  the  dramatis  person<e  belong  to 
the  uneducated  class.  The  principal  action  of  the  comedy  is  the  sud- 
den loss  of  a  needle  with  which  Gammer  {Comm^re?)  Gurton  has  been 
mending  the  inexpressibles  of  her  man  Hodge,  a  loss  comparatively 
serious,  when  needles  were  rare  and  costly.  The  whole  intrigue  con- 
sists in  the  search  instituted  after  this  unfortunate  little  implement, 
which  is  at  last  discovered  by  Hodge  himself,  on  suddenly  sitting  down, 
sticking  in  the  garment  which  Gammer  Gurton  had  been  repairing. 

A  comparison  between  these  early  comedies,  and  Gammer  Gurton  in 
particular,  and  that  curious  and  interesting  piece  Maistre  Pierre  Patke^ 
lirij  #hich  is  regarded  as  the  first  specimen  of  the  French  comic  stage, 
would  not  be  uninstructive.  In  both  the  transition  from  the  sottie  or 
farce  to  regular  comedy  is  plainly  perceptible;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  humorous  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  in 
probability  and  variety  of  incident,  the  French  piece  has  decidedly  the 
advantage.  The  form  of  the  dialogue,  being  in  both  cases  a  sort  of 
easy  doggerel  verse,  little  removed  from  the  real  language  of  the  classes 
represented,  has  great  similarity;  though  the  French  comedy  is,  a»  far 
as  its  diction  is  concerned,  far  more  archaic  and  difficult  to  a  modern 
French  reader  than  the  English  of  Gammer  Gurton  to  an  English  one. 
This  indeed  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  our  language  has  under- 
gone less  radical  changes  in  the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  first  appearance  of  literary  productions  among  us  than  ixiy  of  tlic 
other  cultivated  dialects  of  Europe. 

§  7.  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  cus- 
tom of  acting  plays  at  Court,  in  the  mansions  of  great  lords,  in  tlie 
Universities,  and  in  the  Inns  of  Law,  that  regular  public  theatres  were 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  actors  were  to  a  certain  degree  amateurs, 
and  were  frequently  literally  the  domestics  of  the  soverg^ign  and  the 
nobles,  wearing  their  badges  and  liveries,  and  protected  by  their  pa- 
tronage. The  line  of  demarcation  between  musical  performers,  singers, 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  actors,  was  for  a  long  period  very  faintly  traced. 
The  Court  plays  were  frequently  represented  by  the  children  of  the 
ro^al  chapel,  and  placed,  as  the  dramatic  profession  in  general  was  for 
a  Jong  time,  under  the  peculiar  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Revel8« 
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which  was  ohliged  also  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  dramatic  censor. 
These  bodies  of  actors,  singers,  tumblers,  &c.,  were  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  wandering  about  the  country,  performing  wherever  they  could 
find  an  audience^  someHmes^n  the'  mansions  of  rural  grandees,  some- 
times in  the  town  halls  of  provincial  municipalities,  sometimes  in  the 
court-yards  of  inns.  Protected  by  the  letters-patent  and  the  livery  of 
their  master  against  the  severe  laws  which  qualified  strollers  as  vaga- 
bonds, they  generally  began  their  proceedings  by  begging  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  authorities ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
municipal  bodies,  and  the  household  registers  of  the  great  families  of 
fonner  times,  abound  in  entries  of  permissions  given  to  such  strolh'ng 
parties  of  actors,  tumblers,  and  musicians,  and  of  sums  granted  to 
them  in  recompense  of  their  exertions.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
the  amount  of  such  sums  seems  to  have  been  calculated  less  in  refer- 
ence to  the  talent  displayed  in  the  representation,  than  to  the  degree 
of  respect  which  the  grantors  wished  to  show  to  the  patron  under 
whose  protection  the  troop  happened  to  be.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, had  existed  long  before ;  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  mon- 
asteries we  frequently  meet  with  entries  of  gratuities  given,  not  only 
to  travelling  preachers  from  other  religious  bodies,  but  even  to  min- 
strels, jugglers,  and  other  professors  of  the  arts  of  entertainment. 
Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  transform  the  ancient  hall  of  a  college, 
palace,  or  nobleman's  mansion  into  a  theatre  sufficiently  convenient  in  ' 
the  then  primitive  state  of  dramatic  representation.  The  dais  or  elevat- 
ed platform  at  the  upper  extremity  was  a  stage  ready  made ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  hang  up  a  curtain,  and  to  establish  a  few  screens  covered 
with  tapestry,  to  produce  a  scene  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
performance  took  place  in  an  inn,  which  was  very  common,  the  stage  ' 
was  established  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  yard ;  the  lower  classes  • 
of  spectators  stood  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  which  custom  is 
preserved  in  the  designation  farterre,  still  given  by  the  French  to  the 
fit.  The  latter  denomination  is  a  record  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
England  theatrical  representations  often  took  place  in  cockpits.  Indeed 
there  at  one  time  existed  in  London  a  theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  originally  an  arena  for  that  sport. 
The  ancient  inns,  as  may  be  seen  by  many  specimens  still  in  existence,  ' 
were  built  round  an  open  court-yard,  and  along  each  story  internally 
ran  an  open  gallery,  upon  which  opened  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
small  chambers  occupied  by  the  guests.  In  order  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance the  inmates  had  only  to  come  out  into  the  gallery  in  front  of  their 
n)oms ;  and  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement  unquestionably  sug- 
gested the  principal  features  of  construction  when  buildings  were  fii*st 
specifically  destined  for  scenic  performances.  The  galleries  of  the  old 
inns  were  the  prototypes  of  the  circles  of  boxes  in  our  modern  theatres. 
But  the  ta«*e  for  dramatic  entertainments  grew  rapidly  more  general 
and  ardent;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
London,  not  only  did  special  societies  of  professional  actovs  be^lu  Vo 
come  into  existe/ice,  but  special  edifices  were  construcl«:d  tot  Vtvw  oW- 
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bitions.  Indeed  at  one  period  it  is  supposed  that  London  and  iti 
suburbs  contained  at  least  twelve  different  theatres,  of  various  degrees 
of  size  and  convenience.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  undoubt- 
/  cdly  the  Globe,  for  at  that  time  each  playhouse  had  its  tign,  and  the 
I  company  which  performed  in  it  were  also  the  proprietors  of  a  smaller 
house  on  the  opposite,  or  London  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the  Black- 
/  friars,  situated  very  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  gigantic 
.  establishment  of  the  **  Times  '*  newspaper.  The  great  majority  of  the 
^  London  theatres  were  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  order  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  the  City, 
which,  having  been  from  a  very  early  period  strongly  infected  with  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  Puritanism,  was  violently  opposed  to  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  carried  on  against  the  players  and  the  playhouses 
a  constant  war,  in  which  their  opponents  repelled  the  persecutions  of 
authority  with  all  the  petulance  of  wit  and  caricature.  Some  of  these 
theatres  were  cockpits  or  arenas  for  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting, 
cither  transformed  into  regular  playhouses,  or  alternately  employed  for 
theatrical  and  other  spectacles  :  but  the  Globe,  and  probably  others  as 
well,  were  specifically  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  They 
were  all,  however,  very  poor  and  squalid,  as  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificent theatres  of  the  present  day,  and  retained  in  their  form  and 
arrangement  many  traces  of  the  ancient  model  —  the  inn-yard.  The 
building  was  octagon,  and  entirely  uncovered,  excepting  over  the  stage, 
where  a  thatched  roof  protected  the  actors  from  the  weather ;  and  this 
thatched  roof  was,  in  1613,  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Globe,  in  consequence  of  the  wadding  of  a  chamber,  or  small  cannon, 
lodging  in  it,  fired  during  the  representation  of  Shakspeare*s  Henry 
VIII.  The  boxes  or  rooms,  as  they  were  then  styled,  were  of  course 
arranged  nearly  as  in  the  present  day,  but  the  musicians,  instead  of 
being  placed,  as  now,  in  the  orchestra,  or  space  between  the  pit  and  the 
stage,  were  established  in  a  lofty  gallery  over  the  scene. 
/  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  English  theatres  was 
,  the  total  absence  of  painted  scenery,  which  in  more  recent  times  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  height  of  artistic  splendor  and  illusion.  A  few 
fraz'crscs,  as  they  were  called,  or  screens  of  cloth  or  tapestry,  gave  the 
actors  the  opportunity  of  making  their  exits  and  entrances;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  audience  an  idea  of  the  place  where  the  action  was 
,  to  be  supposed,  they  employed  the  singularly  primitive  expedient  of 
exhibiting  a  placard,  bearing  the  name  of  Rome,  Athens,  London,  or 
Florence,  as  the  case  might  be.  So  exceedingly  rude  an  expedient  as 
this  is  the  more  singular  as  the  English  drama  is  remarkable  for  its 
frequent  changes  of  scene.  But  though  they  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  this  very  inartificial  mode  of  indicating  the  place  of 
the  action,  the  details  of  the  locality  could  be  represented  with  a  much 
more  accurate  imitation.  Thus,  if  a  bedroom  were  to  be  supposed,  a 
bed  was  pushed  forward  on  the  stage ;  a  table  covered  with  bottles  and 
tankards,  and  surrounded  with  benches,  easily  suggested  a  tavern;  a 
gUdcd  chair  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  called  a  state f  gave  the  idea 
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of  a  palace,  an  altar  of  a  church,  and  the  like.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  erected  a  permanent  wooden  construction,  like  a  scaffold  or 
a  high  wall ;  and  this  served  for  those  innumerable  incidents  where  one 
of  the  dramatis  persona  \^  to  overhear  the  others  without  being  him- 
self seen,  and  also  represented  an  infinity  of  objects  according  lo  the 
requirements  of  the  piece,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  castle  or  besieged  city, 
the  outside  of  a  house,  as  when  a  dialogue  is  to  take  place  between  on^ 
j>crson  at  a  window  and  another  on  the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  admira- 
ble garden-scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Juliet  probably  spoke  either 
from  the  summit  of  this  wall  or  from  a  window  established  in  it,  while 
Komeo  stood  on  the  ground  outside;  in  the  same  way  the  **  men  of 
Angiers  "  spoke  to  the  besieging  English  from  the  top  of  their  wall, 
and  the  storming  of  Harfleur  divided  the  action  between  Henry  and  his 
troops  upon  the  stage  and  the  defenders  of  the  city  upon  the  platform. 
In  those  accessories  to  scenic  illusion  which  in  the  language  of  the 
English  stage  are  called  properties^  the  old  Elizabethan  theatres  were 
better  px)vided  than  could  have  been  expected,  as  may  be  seen  from 
very  curious  lists  of  such  articles  which  have  accidentally  descended  to 
us  from  the  ancient  g^enrooms.  In  point  of  costume  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  chronological  or  national  accuracy.  The  dramatis  ' 
persona  of  all  ages  and  countries  were  in  general  habited  in  the  dress  / 
of  the  period ;  this  was  fortunately  a  graceful,  rich,  and  picturesque  / 
costume ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  innumerable  philippics  of  divines 
and  moralists  against  the  luxury  of  the  actors,  that  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  splendor  in  theatrical  dress  was  common.  The  employment 
of  the  contemporary  costume  in  plays  whose  action  was  suppo»  ed  to 
take  place  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  Persia,  naturally  led  into  gross  ai  ich- 
ronisms  and  absurdities,  arming  the  assassins  of  Caesar  with  Spanish 
rapiers,  or  furnishing  Carthaginian  senators  with  watches;  but  these 
anachronisms  were  not  likely  to  strike  in  a  very  offensive  manner  the 
mixed  and  uncritical  spectators  of  those  times.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  meagre  material  aids  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene  which  were 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  dramatic  author  were  in  reality  of  the  great- 
est ser\'ice  to  the  poetical  and  imaginative  department  of  his  art.  Not 
being  able  to  depend  upon  the  scene-painter  and  the  machinist,  he  was 
oblii;ed  to  trust  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  describe  in  words  what 
could  not  be  "  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus."  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  owe  those  inimitable  pictures  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  and 
scenery  with  which  the  dramas  of  this  age  are  so  prodigally  adorned. 
I'hough  the  majority  of  the  characters  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
day,  there  were  certain  conventional  attributes  always  associated  with 
particular  supernatural  personages,  such  as  angels,  devils,  ghosts,  and 
fo  on.  Thus  "  a  roobe  for  to  goo  invisibcll "  is  one  of  the  items  in  the 
lists  of  properties  to  which  I  have  alluded  above;  and  in  all  probability 
the  spectral  armor  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  was  to  be  found  in  the  ward- 
robe of  the  ancient  theatres.  It  appears  that  the  dresses  and  properties 
belonged  *"^  persons  who  derived  their  livelihood  from  Iiiring  these 
articles  at  a  fixed  price  'per  night  to  the  performers. 
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The  curtain,  that  essential  appendage  to  every  theatre,  is  supposed 
to  have  opened  perpendicularly  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  wound 
up  and  let  down  as  at  present;  and  besides  this  principal  curtain  there 
seem  to  have  been  others  occasionally  drawn  so  as  to  divide  the  stage 
into  several  apartments,  and  witlidrawn  to  exhibit  one  of  the  charac- 
ters as  in  a  tent  or  closet. 

f  ■  The  cost  of  admission  to  the  theatres  was  small,  and  it  was  possible 
tu  secure  the  use  of  a  private  box  or  room  ;  for  it  was  then  considered 
hardly  proper  for  a  lady  to  be  present  at  the  representations  of  the 
public  theatres:    it  was  certainly  long  before  any  of  our  sovereigns 
/  deigned  to  witness  any  of  those  performances.     Whenever  the  monarch 
',  desireJ  to   sec  a  play  the  actors  were  summoned  to  court;  and  tlic 
'  accounts  of  the  chamberlain's  office  furnish  abundant  entries  of  the 
recompenses  ordered  to  be  distributed  on  such  occasions  among  the 
performers.     Several  of  the  companies  of  actors  were  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage   of  the  sovereign,  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  other  great  personages  of  the  realm :  they  were  bound  to 
**  exercise  themselves  industriously  in  the  art  and  quality  of   stage- 
playing,"  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to  furnish  entertainment  to  their 
employer,  and  in  return  for  tiiese  services  they  were  protected  against 
interlopers  and  rivals,  and  above  all  against  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the   Puritanical    municipality  of  London.     It   is   perhaps  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Me  may  attribute  the  designation  o( Ilcr  Majesty's  Ser* 
vdf/tSy  which  our  modern  companies  of  actors  still  retain  in  their  play- 
bills ;  and  the  old  custom  of  the  actors  at  the  end  of  the  piece  falling 
upon  their  knees  and  putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Heaven  in  favor 
of  the  sovereign  is  perhaps  commemorated  in  the  words  Vizfat  J^cg-ina^ 
J    with  which  our  modern  playbills  terminate.     The  usual  hour  of  repre- 
sentation was  anciently  very  early,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of 
I   dining  before  midday,  and   the   signal  was  given  by  the  hoisting  of  a 
flag  at  the  summit  of  the  tlieatre,  which  remained  floating  during  the 
\  whole  performance. 

The  piece  commenced  with  three  flourishes  of  a  trumpet,  and  at  the 
third  soundiug^  as  it  was  called,  the  prologue  was  declaimed  by  a 
solemn  personage  whose  regular  costume  was  a  long  black  velvet  cloak. 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  or  occasionally  perhaps  between  the  acts,  the 
clown  or  jester  performed  what  was  called  ay/]^,  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment in  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  delighted.  This  was  a  kind 
of  comic  ballad  or  declamation  in  doggerel  verse,  either  really  or  pro- 
fessedly an  improvisation  of  the  moment,  introducing  any  person  oi 
c\cnt  which  was  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  day,  and  accompanied  by 
the  performer  with  tabor  and  pipe  and  with  grotesque  and  farcical 
dancing.  As  the  comic  actors  who  performed  the  clowns  and  jesters, 
then  indispensable  personages  in  all  pieces,  tragic  and  comic,  were 
allowed  lo  introduce  extemporary  witticisms  at  their  pleasure,  they 
were  probably  a  clever  and  inventive  class;  and  the  enormous  popular- 
ity of  several  of  them,  as  Tarlton,  Kempe,  and  Armin,  seems  to  prove 
tisdt  their  drollery  must  have  been  intensely  amusing. 
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During  the  representation  of  a  deep  tragedy  the  whole  stage  was  I 
sometimes  hung  with  black;  a  very  singular  custom,  to  which  innu- 
merable allusions  are  made  in  our  older  pieces.  On  ordinary  occasions  | 
the  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  as  indeed  were  rooms  generally  in 
those  days ;  and  on  these  rushes,  or  on  stools  brought  for  the  purpose,  i 
it  was  customary  for  the  fine  gentlemen  to  sit,  amid  the  full  business 
of  the  stage,  displaying  their  splendid  clothes,  smoking  clay-pipes, 
which  was  then  the  height  of  fashion,  exchanging  repartees  and  often 
coarse  abuse  with  the  audience  before  the  curtain,  and  criticising  in  a 
loud  voice  the  actors  and  the  piece.  In  England,  as  in  Spain,  the  com- 
panies of  players  have  been  generally,  from  time  immemorial,  private 
and  independent  associations.  The  property  and  profits  of  the  theatre 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  shares,  as  in  a  joint-stock  company; 
and  the  number  of  these  shareholders  being  limited,  whatever  addi- 
tional assistance  the  society  required  was  obtained  by  engaging  the 
fetrviccs  of  hired  memy  who  usually  acted  the  inferior  parts.  Many 
bends  stipulating  the  terms  of  such  engagements  are  in  existence ;  and 
one  of  the  conditions  usually  was,  that  the  actor  so  engaged  should 
give  his  services  at  a  fixed  price,  and  should  undertake  to  perform  for 
no  other  company  during  the  time  specified  in  his  engagement.  These 
men  had-  no  right  to  any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  society.  That 
these  profits  were  very  considerable  and  constant,  and  that  the  career 
of  an  actor  of  eminence  was  often  a  very  lucrative  one,  is  abundantly 
proved,  not  only  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence  in  dress  of  the  successful  performers,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  satires  of  the  day,  but  still  more 
decisively  by  the  wills  left  by  many  of  these  actors,  specifying  the  large 
fortunes  they  sometimes  accumulated  by  the  practice  of  their  art.  Ex- 
amples of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases  of  Shakspcare,  the  great 
tragedian  Burbage,  and  the  well-known  charitable  institution  due  to 
the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  Edward  Alleyn. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  clear  \ 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  elder  English  drama,  that  the  female  parts  . 
were  invariably  acted  by  bo^s  or  young  men.  No  woman  appeared  on 
our  stage  till  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  "tRen,  singularly 
enough,  the  earliest  part  acted  by  a  female  was  the  Desdemona  of  our 
^reat  dramatist.  This  innovation  was  at  first  considered  as  something 
shocking  and  monstrous ;  but  the  evident  advantages  and  propriety  of 
the  change  soon  silenced  all  opposition.  The  novelty  itself  first  origi- 
nated in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  because  the  parts 
of  women  were  intrusted  to  male  representatives  they  were  necessarily 
ill  performed  :  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  the  young  actors 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  line  of  their  art,  attained  by  practice 
to  a  high  degree  both  of  elegance  and  pathos.  They  were  often  sing- 
ing-boys of  the  royal  chapel,  and  as  long  as  their  falsetto  voice  re- 
mained pure,  not  "cracked  i'  the  ring,"  as  Hamlet  says,  they  were  no 
unfit  representatives  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  heroines  of  Shak- 
spcare, Ford,  or  Fletcher.    The  testimony  of  cont^m^oiajv^^  ^t^x^j^ 
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that  fiome  of  them,  as  for  example  the  famous  Kjnaston,  so  admirably 
seized  all  the  details  of  the  characters  they  personated,  that  the  illusion 
was  complete ;  and  they  were  no  unworthy  rivals  of  the  great  artists  of 
those  days.  It  is  true  that  this  custom  of  the  female  parts  being  acted 
by  boys  may  have  in  some  degree  exaggerated  that  tendency  to  doubh 
entendre  and  indecent  equivoque  which  has  unfortunately  been  but  too 
universally  the  vice  of  the  stage  :  but  even  this  objection  will  lose  6ora« 
of  its  weight  when  we  reflect  that  the  habitual  appearance  of  women 
on  the  stage  seems,  so  far  from  checking,  absolutely  to  have  aggravated 
the  frightful  profligacy  and  immorality  which  defiled  the  society  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  at  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  intensity  in  compositions  destined  for  the  stage. 
I  §  8.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession at  this  period  of  our  literary  history  was  the  frequent  combina- 
I  tion,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  of  the  qualities  of  player  and 
,  dramatic  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  all  the 
actors  of  this  splendid  epoch  were  dramatists;  but  nearly  all  the  dra- 
matic authors  were  actors  by  profession.  This  circumstance  must  have 
obviously  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  modifying  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions composed  under  such  conditions  —  an  influence  not  of  course 
exclusively  favorable,  but  which  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
give  to  those  productions  that  strong  and  individual  character,  that 
jg'out  du  tcrroir,  which  renders  them  so  inimitable.  It  is  evident  that 
a  dramatic  writer,  however  great  his  genius,  unacquainted  practically 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  will  frequently  fail  in  giving  to  his 
work  that  directness  and  vivacity  which  is  the  essential  element  of 
popular  success.  Such  a  poet,  writing  in  his  closet  under  the  influence 
not  of  scenic  but  of  merely  literary  emotions,  may  produce  admirable 
declamation,  delicate  anatomy  of  character,  profound  exhibition  of 
human  passion;  but  the  most  valuable  element  of  scenic  success,  viz., 
dramatic  effect^  may  be  entirely  absent.  This  precious  quality  may  be 
possessed  by  a  writer  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  genius  of  the  former,  and 
for  the  absence  of  this  quality  no  amount  of  abstract  literary  merit  can 
compensate.  A  striking  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  French 
theatre.  All  the  admirable  qualities  of  Racine  and  Corneille  have  not 
been  able  to  preserve  their  tragedies  from  comparative  neglect  as  trage- 
dies, /.  <?.  in  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  As  literary  compositions  they 
will  always  be  studied  and  admired  by  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the  French  language  and 
poetry ;  but  as  tragedies,  few  persons  can  now  witness  their  perform- 
ance without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  weariness  which  they  may 
attempt  to  disguise,  but  which  they  certainly  cannot  escape.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  explain  this  by  attributing  it  to  changes  in  tiie 
manners  and  habits  of  soc.ety;  but  how  happens  it  that  the  scenes  of 
Moli^re  always  retain  their  freshness  and  vivacity?  The  recson  is,  that 
Molicre,  himself  a  skilful  actor,  as  well  as  an  unequalled  painter  of  that 
range  of  comic  character  which  he  has  delineated,  gave  to  his  pieces 
the  element  of  scenic  effect ;  an  element  which  will  successfully  replact 
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the  absence  of  much  higher  literary  qualities,  and  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  the  instinct  of  the  stage.  An  immense  majority  of  the  drama* 
lists  of  our  Elizabethan  theatre  were  actors,  and  this  is  why  their  writ« 
ings  are  so  often  defiled  by  very  gross  faults  of  coarseness,  violencei 
buffoonery,  bombast,  bad  taste,  and  extravagance  —  such  faults,  in 
short,  as  were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  actor-authors  writing  in 
great  haste,  addressing  themselves  to  a  very  miscellaneous  public,  and 
thinking  not  of  future  glory,  but  of  immediate  profit  and  success ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  reason  why  their  writings,  despite  of  all  these, 
and  even  g>'aver  faults,  invariably  possess  intense  dramatic  interest,  and 
an  effectivenebS  for  the  absence  of  which  no  purely  literary  merit  can  in 
any  way  compensate.  But  though  professional  actors,  this  brilliant  con- 
ftellation  of  writers,  by  a  chance  which  has  never  been  repeated  in  liter- 
ary history,  consisted  of  nien  of  liberal  and  oflen  learned  education. 
Generally  young  men  of  strong  passions,  frequently  of  gentle  birth,  they 
in  many  cases  left  the  university  for  the  theatre,  where  they  hoped  to 
obtain  an  easy  subsistence  at  a  time  when  both  writing  for  the  stage 
and  acting  were  well  recompensed  by  the  public,  and  where  the  joyous 
and  irregular  mode  of  life  possessed  such  charms  for  ardent  passions 
and  lax  morality.  Their  career  was,  in  too  many  cases,  a  miserable 
succession  of  revelry  and  distress,  of  g^oss  debauchery  and  ignoble 
privation ;  but  the  examples  of  many  showed  that  prudence  and  indus- 
try would  be  rewarded  in  this  career  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  olli- 
ers,  and  the  success  of  Burbagc,  Alley n,  and  Shakspearc  can  be  put 
fon*'ard  as  the  contrast  to  the  debauched  lives  and  miserable  deaths  of 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Nash.  This  very  irregularity  of  life,  however, 
may  have  contributed  to  give  to  the  works  of  this  time  that  large  spirit 
of  observation,  that  universality  of  painting,  which  certainly  distin- 
guished them.  The  career  of  these  men,  at  least  in  its  commencement 
and  general  outlines,  was  the  same.  They  attached  themselves,  in  the 
double  quality  of  actors  and  poets,  to  one  of  the  numerous  companies 
tl^en  existing;  and  in  many  instances  began  their  literary  labors  by 
rewriting  and  rearranging  plays  already  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
which  a  little  alteration  could  oflen  render  more  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
resources  of  the  company.  Having  by  this  comparatively  humble 
work  of  making  rechauffes  acquired  skill  and  facility,  the  dramatic 
aspirant  would  bring  out  an  original  work,  either  alone  or  in  partner- 
ship with  some  brother  playwright;  and  in  this  way  he  would  be  fairly 
started  as  a  Writer.  It  was  of  course  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
company  of  actors  to  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  the  services  of  an 
able  or  popular  dramatist;  and  his  productions,  while  they  remained 
in  manuscript,  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  company. 
Thus  the  troops  of  actors  had  the  very  strongest  motive  for  taking 
every  precaution  that  their  pieces  should  not  be  printed,  publication 
instantly  annihilating  their  monopoly,  and  allowing  rival  companies  to 
profit  by  their  labor? ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  comparatively  so  few 
of  the  dramas  of  this  period,  in  spite  of  their  unequalled  merit  and 
their  great  popularity,  were  committed  to  the  press  dutm^  \>[v^  \vs^'s»^  ^ 
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least,  of  their  authors.  It  also  explains  the  singularly  careless  execu-^ 
tion  of  such  copies  as  were  printed,  these  having  been  given  to  th« 
public  in  many  cases  surreptitiously,  and  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  author.  It  tnust  be  confessed  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England  theatrical  writing  was  considered  the  very 
lowest  branch  of  literature,  if  indeed  it  was  regarded  as  literature  at 
all.  The  profession  of  actor,  though  often  profitable,  and  exercised  by 
many  individuals  with  dignity  and  respectability,  was  certainly  not 
looked  upon  by  society  in  a  very  favorable  light  The  vices  and  prof- 
ligacy of  many  of  its  members  seemed  almost  to  justify  the  infamy 
stamped  on  the  occupation  by  the  old  law,  which  classed  plaj'ers  with 
<<  rogues  and  vagabonds."  Placed  in  such  a  social  atmosphere,  and 
exposed  to  such  powerful  and  opposing  influences,  the  dramatic  author 
of  those  times  was  likely  to  exhibit  precisely  the  tendencies  which  we 
Actually  fmd  characterizing  his  works,  and  recorded  in  his  life. 

§  O.  I  will  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  English  play- 
wrights anterior  to  Shakspeare.  John  Lyly  (b.  about  1554)  composed 
several  court  plays  and  pageants,  and  is  sup()osed  to  have  enjoyed  in 
some  degree  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  for  we  know  that  he  was  at  one 
time  a  petitioner  for  the  reversion  of  the  oiHce  of  Master  of  tlie  Revels. 
His  few  plays  were  written  upon  classical,  or  rather  mythological  sub- 
jects, as  the  story  of  Endymion,  Sappho  and  Phaon^  and  Alexander 
and  Campaspe,  He  has  a  rich  and  fantastic  imagination,  and  his  writ- 
ings exhibit  genius  and  elegance,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  affectation  with  which  he  infected  the  language  of  the 
Court,  the  aristocracy,  and  even  to  a  considerable  degree  literature 
itself,  till  it  fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  like  the  parallel 
absurdity  in  France,  the  Phibus  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  under 
the  lash  of  the  Prdcicuses  Ridicules  and  the  Critique  de  r^cole  de$ 
Fcmmcs.  Lyly  was  the  English  Gongora;  and  his  absurd  though 
ingenious  jargon,  like  the  estilo  culto  in  Spain,  became  the  fashionable 
affectation  of  the  day.  It  consisted  in  a  kind  of  exaggerated  vivacity 
of  imagery  and  expression ;  the  remotest  and  most  unexpected  analo- 
gies were  sought  for,  and  crowded  into  every  sentence.  The  reader 
may  form  some  notion  of  this  mode  of  writing  (which  was  called  Eu- 
phuism, from  Lyly's  once  fashionable  book  entitU'd  Eupkucs  and  kis 
England)  by  consulting  the  caricature  of  it  which  Scott  has  introduced 
in  the  character  of  the  courtier  Sir  Picrcy  Shafton  in  Tke  Monastery. 
In  fact  the  Euphuism  of  Lyly  was  the  somewhat  exaggerated  wit  of 
the  style  of  Sydney,  still  further  outre,  Lyly  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able classical  acquirements,  and  had  been  educated  at  Oxford.  His 
Ijrics  are  extremely  graceful  and  harmonious,  and  even  as  a  playwright 
his  merits  are  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic. 

George  Peele,  like  Lyly,  had  received  a  liberal  education  at  Oxford. 
He  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  fellow-actors  and  fellow-shareholders  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  He  had  also  been  employed  by  the  City  of 
London  in  composing  and  preparing  those  spectacles  and  shows  which 
/o/zDcd  so  ^reat  a  portion  of  ancient  civic  festivity.    His  earliest  work| 
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Tie  ArraigHineni  0/  Paris,  was  printed  anonymously  in  1584.  Hit 
most  celebrated  dramatic  works  were  the  Davia  and  Bctksabe,  aiid 
AbsoloMy  in  which  there  are  great  richness  and  beauty  of  language,  and 
occasional  indications  of  a  high  order  of  pathetic  and  elevated  emotion ; 
but  his  versification,  though  sweet,  has  little  variety;  and  the  luxuri- 
ous and  sensuous  descriptions  in  which  Peele  mo^t  delighted  arc  so 
numerous  that  they  become  rather  tiresome  in  the  end.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  this  poet  was  the  first  to  give  an  example  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  historical  ^/oy  in  which  Shakspeare  was  afterwards  so  consum- 
mate a  master.  His  Edward  /.  is,  though  monotonous,  declamatory, 
and  stiff,  in  some  sense  the  forerunner  of  such  works  as  Richard  11,^ 
Richard  III,,  or  Henry  V, 

TiioMAS  Kyd,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  is  principally  notice- 
able as  having  probably  been  the  original  author  of  that  famous  play 
upon  which  so  many  dramatists  tried  their  hands  in  the  innumerable 
recastings  which  it  received,  and  which  have  caused  it  to  be  ascribed  in 
succession  to  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  elder  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
Of  this  piece,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  extravagance,  even  the  greatest  of 
these  authors  might  have  been  proud.  It  is  called  Ilieronymo,  the  Span* 
ish  Tragedy,  Its  popularity  was  very  great,  and  furnishes  incessant 
allusions  to  the  playwrights  of  the  day.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
gloomy,  bloody,  and  dolorous ;  but  the  pictures  of  grief,  despair,  re- 
venge, and  madness,  with  which  it  abounds,  not  only  testify  high  dra- 
matic power  of  conception,  but  must  have  been,  as  we  know  they  were, 
exceedingly  favorable  for  displaying  the  powers  of  a  great  tragic  actor. 

Thomas  Nash  and  Robert  Greens,  both  Cambridge  men,  both 
sharp,  and,  I  fear,  mercenary  satirists,  and  both  alike  in  the  profligacy 
of  their  lives  and  the  misery  of  their  deaths,  though  they  may  have 
eked  out  their  income  by  occasionally  writing  for  the  stage,  were  in 
reality  rather  pasquinadcrs  and  pamphleteers  than  dramatists  —  con- 
dotticri  of  the  press,  shamelessly  advertising  the  services  of  their  ready 
and  biting  pen  to  any  person  or  any  cause  that  would  pay  them.  They 
were  both  unquestionably  men  of  rare  powers ;  Nash  probably  the  bet- 
ter man  and  the  abler  writer  of  the  two.  Nash  is  famous  for  the  bitter 
controversy  he  maintained  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey,  whom  he 
has  caricatured  and  attacked  in  numerous  pamphlets,  in  a  manner 
equally  humorous  and  severe.  He  was  concerned  with  other  drama- 
tists in  the  production  of  a  piece  entitled  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,  and  in  a  satirical  comedy,  The  Isle  of  Dogs,  which  drew 
down  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  Government,  for  we  know  that  he 
vas  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  consequence. 

Greene  was,  like  Nash,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  tracts  and 
pamphlets  on  the  most  miscellaneous  subjects.  Sometimes  they  were 
tales,  often  translated  or  expanded  from  the  Italian  novelists;  some- 
times amusing  exposures  of  the  various  arts  of  cony-catching,  i,  e, 
cheating  and  swindling,  practised  at  that  time  in  London,  and  in  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  Greene  was  personally  not  unver^d\  %orc«.\.\vcv«\ 
moral  confessions,  like  Nash's  Piene  Pennilessi  his  Siij>^lication  to  IK^ 
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Devil,  or  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  purporting  to  be  t  warning  to 
others  against  the  consequences  of  unbridled  passions.  Some  ot  thes« 
confessions  are  exceedingly  pathetic,  and  would  be  more  so  could  the 
reader  divest  himself  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  whole  is  often  a 
mere  trick  to  catch  a  penny.  The  popularity  of  these  tracts,  we  know, 
was  very  great.  The  only  dramatic  work  we  need  specify  of  Greene's 
was  George-a- Green,  the  legend  of  an  old  English  popular  hero, 
recounted  with  much  occasional  vivacity  and  humor. 

Thomas  Lodge  (1556-1625?)  is  described  by  Mr.  Collier  as  "  second 
io  Kyd  in  vigor  and  boldness  of  conception ;  but  as  a  drawer  of  char- 
acter, so  essential  a  part  of  dramatic  poetry,  he  unquestionably  has  the 
advantage."  His  principal  work  is  a  tragedy  entitled  Tke  Hounds  of 
Civil  War,  lively  set  forth  in  the  Two  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla 
(1594).  He  also  composed,  in  conjunction  with  Greene,  A  Looking^ 
Glass  for  London  and  England,  the  object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  tlie 
stage  against  the  Puritanical  party.     (See  also  p.  86.) 

§  10.  But  by  far  the  most  powerful  genius  among  the  dramatic  poets 
who  immediately  preceded  Shakspeare  was  Christopher  Marlowk 
(i563?-i593).  This  man,  if  destiny  had  granted  to  him  a  longer  life, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  luxuriance  of  an  ardent 
temperament  and  an  unregulated  imagination,  might  have  left  works 
that  would  have  placed  him  very  high  among  the  foremost  poets  of  his 
age.  As  it  is,  his  remains  strike  us  with  as  much  regret  as  admiration 
—  regret  that  such  rare  powers  should  have  been  so  irregularly  culti- 
vated. Marlowe  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1563,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  University  he  joined  a  troop  of  actors, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  broken  his  leg  upon  the  stage.  His  mode  of 
life  was  remarkable  for  vice  and  debauchery,  even  in  a  profession  so 
little  scrupulous ;  and  he  was  strongly  suspected  by  his  contemporaries 
of  having  been  little  better  than  an  Atheist.  His  career  was  as  short 
as  it  was  disgraceful :  he  was  stabbed  in  the  head  with  his  own  dagger, 
which  he  had  drawn  in  a  disreputable  scuffle  with  a  disreputable  antag- 
onist, in  a  disreputable  place :  and  he  died  of  this  wound  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  those  of  preceding  and  contemporary  dramatists  by  an  air  of 
astonishing  power,  energy,  and  elevation  —  an  elevation,  it  is  true, 
which  is  sometimes  exaggerated  into  bombast,  and  an  energy  which 
occasionally  degenerates  into  extravagance.  His  first  work  was  the 
tragedy  of  Tamburlaine,  and  the  rants  of  the  declamation  in  this  piece 
furnished  rich  materials  for  satire  and  caricature;  but  in  spite  of  tliis 
bombast  the  piece  contains  many  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty. 
Marlowe's  best  work  is  incontestably  the  drama  of  Faustus,  founded 
upon  the  very  same  popular  legend  which  Goethe  adopted  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  tragedy;  but  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Marlowe 
is  far  simpler  than  that  of  Goethe;  and  the  English  poem  contains  no 
trace  of  the  profound  self-questioning  of  the  German  hero,  of  the 
extraordinary  creation  of  Mephistopheles,  nor  anything  like  the 
pathetic  episode  of  Mswgzret,    The  witch  eVement,  ^hvch  reigns  so 
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wildly  and  picturesquely  in  the  German  poem,  is  here  entirely  absent 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  no  passage  in  the  tragedy  0/ 
Goethe  in  which  terror,  despair,  and  remorse  are  pointed  with  such  a 
powerful  hand,  as  the  great  closing  scene  of  Marlowe's  piece,  when 
Faustus,  after  the  twenty-four  years  of  sensual  pleasure  which  wcie 
stipulated  in  his  pact  with  the  Evil  One,  is  waiting  for  the  inevitable 
arrival  of  the  Fiend  to  claim  his  bargain.  This  is  truly  dramatic,  and 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  that  ever  were  placed 
upon  the  stage.  The  tragedy  of  the  yew  of  Malta^  though  inferior  to 
Faustus,  18  characterized  by  similar  merits  and  defects.  The  hero, 
Barabbas,  is  the  type  of  the  Jew  ias  he  appeared  to  the  ruile  and  bigoted 
imaginations  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  a  monster  ha»i  terrific,  half 
ridiculous,  impossibly'  rich,  inconceivably  bloodthirsty,  cunning,  and 
revengeful,  the  bugbear  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  persecution. 
Though  the  exploits  of  cruelty  and  retaliation  upon  his  Christian 
oppressors  make  Barabbas  a  fantastic  personage,  the  intense  expres- 
sion of  his  rage,  his  triumph,  and  his  despair,  give  occasion  for  many 
noble  bursts  of  Marlowe's  powerful  declamation.  The  tragedy  of 
£dward  II.,  which  was  the  last  of  this  great  poet's  works,  shows  that 
in  some  departments  of  his  art,  and  particularly  in  that  of  moving  ter- 
ror and  pity,  he  might,  had  he  lived,  have  become  no  insignificant 
rival  of  Shakspeare  himself.  The  scene  of  the  assassination  of  the 
unhappy  king  is  worked  up  to  a  very  lofty  pitch  of  tragic  pathos. 
Charles  Lamb  observes  that  **  the  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  roy- 
alty in  Edward  furnished  hints  which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in 
his  Richard  II.;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity 
and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or  modem,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."  Marlowe  was  the  morning  star  that  heralded  the  rising 
of  the  great' dram  a  tic  Sun. 

§  11.  I  pass  over  the  names  of  a  number  of  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant authors  who  appeared  about  this  time,  whose  dramatic  works  have 
not  yet  been  collected  and  printed.  They  in  some  instances,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  either  composed  plays  in  partnership,  or 
revised  and  altered  plays  written  before,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difii- 
cult  to  assign  to  each  playwright  his  just  share  of  merit.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  anony- 
mous, or  at  least  attributed  to  so  many  dificrent  authors,  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  father  them  with  precision.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  of 
great  merit,  and  others  are  curious  as  being  examples  of  the  practice 
which  afterwards  became  general  in  our  theatre,  of  dramatizing  either 
episodes  from  the  chronicle  history  of  our  own  or  other  countries  (of 
which  class  we  may  cite  the  old  Hamlet,  The  Famous  Victories,  and  King 
yohn),  or  remarkable  crimes  —  causes  cHtbres  —  which  had  attracted 
the  public  attention  by  their  unusual  atrocity  or  the  romantic  nature 
of  their  details.  Good  examples  of  these  are  Arden  of  Feversham,  and 
The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  both  founded  on  fact,  both  works  of  no  mean 
merit,  and  both  attribu^d,  though  without  any  probability,  to  the  p  tn 
of  Shakcpeare. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

SHAKSPEARE.    A.  D.  1564-1616. 

}  1.  Parentage  and  education  of  Shakspeare.  $  2.  His  early  life  and  nuurriaga 
§  3.  He  comes  to  London,  joins  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  turns  author.  {  4.  Com- 
pany of  the  Globe  Theatre.  {  5.  Shakspeare's  career  at  the  Globe.  His  act 
ing.  {  6.  Continuation  of  his  life.  His  success  and  prudence.  Returns  to 
Stratford.  His  death.  {  7.  Classification  of  his  Dramas  into  History  and 
Fiction.  Sources  of  the  Dramas.  {  8.  His  treatment  of  the  Historical  Dra- 
mas. {  9.  His  treatment  of  the  Dramas  founded  upon  Fiction.  {  10.  Hii 
Veniu  and  Adonis,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  Sonnets. 

§  1.  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  in 
'■  the  small  county  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  and  was 
baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  His  father,  John  Shakspeare, 
respecting  whose  trade  and  position  in  life  much  controversy  has  been 
raised,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  fellmongcr  and  wool-dealer,  to  which 
commerce  he  appears  to  have  added  that  of  glover  or  manufacturer  of 
the  many  articles  of  dress  that  were  then  made  of  leather.  He  unques- 
tionably belonged  to  the  burgher  or  shopkeeper  class ;  but  had  married 
an  heiress  of  ancient  and  even  knightly  descent,  Isabella  Arden  or 
Arderne,  the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  figured  in  the  courtly  and 
warlike  annals  of  preceding  reigns;  and  thus  in  the  veins  of  the  great 
poet  of  humanity  ran  blood  derived  from  both  the  aristocratic  and 
popular  portions  of  the  community.  Isabella  Arderne  had  brought  her 
husband  in  dowry  a  small  freehold  property;  but  this  acquisition, 
though  apparently  advantageous,  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  the 
cause  of  misfortune  to  the  family;  for  John  Shakspeare,  who  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  thriving  and  prosperous  tradesman,  gradually  descended, 
during  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  his  illustrious  son,  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  indigence.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  as  far  as  may  be 
guessed,  to  his  acquisition  of  land  having  tempted  him  to  engage,  with- 
out experience,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  ended  disastrously  in  hit 
being  obliged  at  different  times  to  mortgage  and  sell  not  only  his  farm, 
but  even  one  of  the  houses  in  Stratford  of  which  he  had  been  owner. 
He  at  last  retained  nothing  but  that  small,  but  now  venerable  dwelling, 
consecrated  to  all  future  ages  by  being  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of 
poets  first  saw  the  light,  and  which  will  ever  be  carefully  preserved  as 
the  shrine  of  England's  greatest  glory.  That  John  Shakspeare  had 
been  originally  in  flourishing  circumstances  is  amply  proved  by  his 
having  long  been  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Stratford,  and  having  served 
the  office  of  Bailiff  or  Mayor  in  1568.  His  distresses  appear  tD  have 
become  severe  in  1579,  when  he  was  excused  by  his  brethren  of  the 
municipality  from  contributing  a  small  sum  at  a  time  of  public  calaixH 
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•tjf  an  exemption  grounded,  probably,  on  his  poverty.  He  also,  most 
likely  from  the  same  cause,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  of  Alder- 
man ;  and  epems  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  his  son,  when  the  latter,  as  he  speedily  did^ 
raised  himself  to  a  position  of  competence,  and  even  of  affluence. 

These  details  will  no.  be  regarded  as  trivial  by  any  one  who  will 
reflect  how  closely  connected  they  are  with  the  important  and  much- 
agitated  question  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education  enjoyed  by  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  —  a  question  of  the  very  deepest  import  in  fixing  our 
estimate  of  his  works  and  our  appreciation  of  his  genius.  That  he 
could  have  derived  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  from  his 
parents  is  impossible ;  for  we  know  that  neither  John  nor  Isabella  Shak- 
speare could  write  —  an  accomplishment,  however,  which,  it  should  be 
remarked,  was  comparatively  rare  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  even  a  higher 
class  of  society  than  the  one  to  which  such  persons  belonged.  Pat  we 
are  not  to  conclude  from  this,  as  is  done  by  those  who  think  to  elevate 
the  genius  of  the  great  poet  by  denying  him  all  the  advantages  of 
regular  instruction,  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  education.  There  existed  at  that  time,  and 
there  exists  at  the  present  day,  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  one  of  those 
endowed  "  free  grammar-schools  "  of  which  so  many  country  towns  in 
England  offer  examples,  where  the  pious  charity  of  past  ages  has  pro- 
vided 1  r  the  gpratuitous  education  of  posterity.  In  these  establishments 
provision  is  always  made  for  the  children  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town ; 
and  to  the  old  grammar-school  in  Stratford,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  it  is  quite  certain  that  John  Shakspeare  had  the  right,  us 
Alderman  and  Past  Bailiff  of  the  town,  of  sending  his  son  without  cxt 
pense.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  so  useful  a  privilege :  and  that  William  enjoyed  at  all  events  the 
advantage  of  such  elementary  instruction  as  was  offered  by  the  gram- 
mar-schools of  those  days,  is  rendered  more  than  probable,  not  only 
by  the  extensive  though  irregular  reading  of  which  his  works  give 
evidence,  but  by  one  among  the  vague  traditions  which  have  descended 
to  us.  This  legend  relates  that  the  poet  had  been  "  in  his  youth  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  country,'*  a  fact  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  strictly 
true,  as  we  know  at  what  an  early  age  he  left  his  native  town  to  enter 
upon  his  career  of  actor  and  author  in  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  misrepresentation  of  fact,  namely,  that  after 
passing  through  the  lower  classes  of  Stratford  Grammar-School  he 
may  have  been  employed,  as  a  lad  of  his  aptitude  would  not  improba- 
bly have  been,  in  assisting  the  master  in  instructing  the  junior  pupils. 

§  2.  Among  the  various  legends  connected  with  the  early  life  of  so 
great  a  man,  and  which  posterity,  in  the  singular  absence  of  moi'e 
trustworthy  details,  swallows  with  greediness,  the  most  celebrated  and 
romantic  is  that  wjiich  represents  his  youth  as  irregular  and  even 
profligate,  and  in  particular  recounts  his  deer-stealing  expedition,  in 
company  with  other  riotous  young  fellows,  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park 
ftt  Charlcote,  near  Stratford.    The  young  poacher,  vfVvoYv^d  ^^X^xv^bat^ 
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the  park,  stolen  the  deer,  and  kissed  the  keeper's  daughter,"  is  said  to 
have  been  seized,  brought  before  the  indignant  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
treated  with  so  much  severity  hy  Sir  Thomas,  tliat  he  revenged  himself 
on  the  rural  magnate  by  affixing  a  doggerel  pasquinade  to  the  gates  of 
Charlcote.  The  wrath  of  the  magistrate  is  said  to  have  blazed  so  high 
at  this  additional  insolence  that  Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
himself  from  more  serious  persecution  by  escaping  to  London.  Here, 
continues  the  legend,  which  is  so  circumstantial  and  picturesque  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  its  total  want  of  proof  and  probability,  the  young 
poet  arrived  in  such  deep  poverty,  as  to  be  for  some  time  reduced  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  holding  horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  where 
'^his  pleasant  wit"  attracting  the  notice  of  the  actors,  he  ultimately 
obtained  access  *^  behind  the  scenes,"  and  by  degrees  became  a  cele« 
brated  actor  and  valuable  dramatic  author.  Eager  as  we  are  for  every 
scrap  of  personal  information  which  can  help  to  reaiixe  so  great  a  man 
as  Shakspeare,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  renounce  our  belief  in  so 
striking  a  story ;  but,  though  the  deer-stealing  story  may  very  possibly 
be  not  altogether  devoid  of  foundation,  the  romantic  incidents  connect- 
ed with  his  leaving  Stratford  and  embracing  the  theatrical  career,  are 
to^be  explained  in  a  different  and  much  less  improbable  manner.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  lefl  his  native  town  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  distressed  situation  in  which  his  parents 
then  were,  and,  what  is  no  less  likely,  the  imprudence  and  irregularity 
of  his  own  youthful  conduct,  may  have  contributed  to  render  a  longer 
stay  in  Stratford  disagreeable,  if  not  impossible.  One  event,  which  had 
occurred  about  four  years  before,  most  probably  contributed  more 
powerfully  to  send  him  forth  "  to  seek  his  fortune,"  than  the  ire  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  or  the  perhaps  not  very  enviable  reputation  which  his 
boyish  escapades  had  probably  acquired  among  the  steady  burgesses 
of  the  little  town,  who  probably  shook  their  heads  at  the  young  scape- 
grace, prophesying  that  he  would  never  come  to  any  good.  This  event 
was  his  marriage,  contracted  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  1582,  with 
Anne  Hathaway,  thedaughter  of  asmall  farmer,  little  above  the  rank  of  a 
laboring  man,  who  resided  at  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  about  two  miles 
from  Stratford.  Anne  Hathaway  was  seven  years  and  a  half  older  than 
her  boy-husband ;  and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  pressed  on 
with  eager  haste,  probably  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  who  may  have 
forced  young  Shakspeare  to  heal  a  breach  which  he  had  made  in  the 
young  woman's  reputation.  There  is  still  in  existence  the  undertaking, 
legally  signed  by  the  parties,  giving  Shakspeare,  then  a  minor,  the 
power  of  contracting  marriage.  The  whole  of  this  important  episode 
in  the  poet's  life  bears  strong  trace  of  a  not  over  reputable  family  mys- 
tery The  fruit  of  this  union  was  first  a  daughter  Susanna,  the  poet's 
favorite  child,  born  in  15S3,  and  in  the  following  year  twins,  Judith  and 
Hamnct.  The  latter,  the  poet's  only  son,  died  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  his 
two  daughters  survived  him.  After  these  he  had  no  more  children ;  and 
there  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  point,  significantly  though  ob- 
scurely, to  tlic  conclusion  that  the  married  life  of  the  poet  was  not 
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marked  bj  that  love  and  confidence  which  is  the  usual  result  of  wcll« 
considered  and  well-assorted  unions.  Thus,  though  Shakspeare  passed 
the  most  active  portion  of  his  life,  from  1586  to  161 1,  almost  constantly 
in  London,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period,  never  resided  with  her  husband,  but  with  his  parents 
in  Stratford;  and  therefore  could  onljr  have  seen  him  on  the  occasions, 
I  rubably  pretty  frequent,  of  his  flying  visits  to  his  native  place.  In  the 
^reat  poef  s  Will,  too,  which  invaluable  document  gives  us  so  many 
details  concerning  his  private  life,  Mrs.  Shakspeare  appears  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  a  beloved  and  re- 
spected wife  might  have  expected  from  so  generous  and  gentle  a  charac- 
ter as  William  Shakspeare*s  unquestionably  was.  To  his  wife  the 
poet  leaves  only  **  his  second-best  bed,  with  the  hangings,"  a  very 
slighting  and  inconsiderable  legacy  when  we  reflect  that  he  died  com- 
paratively rich.* 

Concerning  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  painter  of  nature 
and  of  man  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  education  was  neglected,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  conduct  far 
from  regular :  yet  we  may  in  some  sort  rejoice  at  the  destiny  which 
allowed  him  to  draw  his  earliest  impressions  of  nature  from  the  calm 
and  graceful  scenery  of  Warwickshire,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
study  the  passions  and  characters  of  men  among  the  unsophisticated 
inhabitants  of  a  small  provincial  town.  Perhaps,  too,  the  very  imper- 
fection of  his  intellectual  training  was  an  advantage  to  his  genius,  in 
allowing  his  gigUntic  powers  to  develop  themselves,  untrammelled  by 
the  bonds  of  regular  education.  It  is  not  improbable  that  atone  period 
of  his  youth  he  had  been  placed  in  the  ofiice  of  some  country  practitioner 
of  the  law :  in  all  his  works  he  shows  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
technical  language  of  that  profession,  and  frequently  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  its  vocabulary.  Besides,  such  terms  as  he  employs  he 
almost  always  employs  correctly ;  which  would  hardly  be  possible  but 
to  one  who  had  been  professionally  versed  in  them :  add  to  which  in 
one  of  the  few  ill-natured  and  satirical  allusions  made  to  Shakspeare  by 
his  contemporary  rivals,  there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  the  poet's  hav- 
ing in  his  youth  exercised  "  the  trade  of  Noverint,"  that  is,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  lawyer's  clerk,  this  word  being  tlie  usual  commencement  ot 
writs  —  "  noverint  universi." 

§  3.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  therefore,  Shakspeare,now  the  father  o« 
three  children,  in  all  probability  not  enjoying  in  his  native  place  a  very 
enviable  reputation,  without  means  of  support,  hib  father  having  at  this 
time  descended  to  a  very  low  ebb  of  worldly  fortunes,  for  we  know  that 
at  this  period,  1586,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
municipal  council,  determined  upon  the  great  step  of  leaving  Stratford 
altogether,  and  embarking  on  the  wide  ocean  of  London  theatrical  life. 
The  story  of  his  being  reduced  to  hold  horses  at  the  doors  of  theatres  is 

♦  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recollectecl  that,  as  Shakspeve's  property 
irat  chiefly  freehold,  his  wife  was  entitled  to  dower. 
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to"  .c'  ■  urJ  to  Jr-crvt"  a  Tnoiiv/nf  -  i  oii-iil'Talion.  In  the  fir'^t  [ilace  it  i^ 
L'^tahli^shed  by  a  tlioubainl  pa-^-ai^i--.  and  allusions  in  tiic  draiTiatic  com- 
positions of  that  day,  that  the  audiences  universally  visited  the  theatres 
either  on  foot  or  in  boats,  for  which  facility  these  establishments  were 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  then  a  much  more  ronvenient 
highway  than  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of  London  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Consequently  there  pould  l>e  no  horses  to  hold. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  young  man  endowed  with  such 
talents  as  Shakspeare,  talents  of  which  he  had  most  certainly  given 
evidence  in  his  early  poems,  many  of  them  probably  written  before  thii 
time,  should  have  found  the  least  difHculty  in  entering  a  profession  so 
easy  of  access  as  the  theatre  then  was.  The  companies  of  actors  were 
always  glad  to  enlist  among  them  such  men  of  ready  genius  as  could 
render  themselves  useful  as  performers  and  dramatists;  and  this  com- 
bined occupation  Shakspeare,  like  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  and  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  fulfilled  with  an  aptitude  of  which  the 
proofs  are  evident.  Besides,  theatrical  performances  had  before  this 
time  been  popular  in  Warwickshire.  Various  companies  had  visited 
Stratford  in  the'>  summer  peregrinations,  and  had  performed  for  the 
amuficment  of  the  corporation.  The  greatest  tragic  actor  of  that  day, 
Richard  Burbage,  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  Thomas  Greene,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  troop  of  the  Globe,  then  the  first  theatre 
in  London,  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  and  is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  even  a  relation  of  Shakspeare.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  young  adventurer,  whose  talents  could  not  have  been 
unknown,  received  an  invitation  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  company 
of  the  Globe.  It  is  certain  that  he  joined  that  undertaking;  for  we  find 
him  in  1589,  that  is,  only  three  years  aflcr  his  arrival  in  London,  en- 
rolled among  the  shareholders  of  the  above  theatre,  his  name  being  the 
eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifteen.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Elizabethan 
theatrical  companies  was  generally  small,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
representation  were  divided  among  them ;  the  additional  actors  neces- 
Fary  for  the  performance  being  '*  hired  men,"  receiving  a  fixed  salary, 
and  having  no  claim  upon  the  general  profits  of  the  undertaking.  Like 
other  young  men  of  that  time,  he  rendered  himself  useful  to  his  com- 
pan>  in  the  double  capacity  ofac/or  and  arranger  offieccs  :  and  there 
i*  r.c  reason  to  suppose  that  his  professional  career  differed  from  that 
of  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Ford,  and  others,  in  any  respect  save  in 
tlic  industry  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  his  double  calling,  and 
the  prudence  with  which  he  accumulated  the  pecuniary  results  of  that 
activity.  He  began,  in  all  probability,  by  adapting  old  plays  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  theatre,  and  while  engaged  in  this  humble  employment 
orquired  that  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  distinguished 
him,  and  which  firrt  struck  out  the  spark  of  that  inimitable  dramatic 
genius  which  place.*  him  above  all  other  poets  in  the  world.  His  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  continued  from  1586  to  his  retirement  in  161 1. 
b  peiiod  of  twenty-five  years,  embracing  tlie  splendor  of  his  youth  an  J 
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the  yi^or  of  his  manhood.  It  is  between  these  dates  that  were  produard 
the  thirtj-scven  dramas  which  compose  his  best-known  works. 

It  would  evidently  be  no  less  curious  than  useful  could  we  establish, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  dates  and  sequence  of  these  thirty- 
seven  plays :  such  an  investigation  would  furnish  us  with  inestimable 
materials  for  tracing  the  intellectual  -and  artistic  development  of  the 
gieatest  of  all  dramatists;  but  though  many  such  attempts  have  been 
madr,  some  of  them  with  extraordinary  acuteness  and  erudition,  none 
of  th3m  have  resulted  even  in  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  chronology 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  history.  The  notices  of  the  first  performance 
of  some  of  these  wonderful  works,  the  minute  examination  of  possible 
historical  allusions  contained  in  them,  the  order  of  their  sequence  in 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  plays,  which  was  not  given  to  the 
world  till  1623,  that  is,  seven  years  after  the  poet's  death,  all  these 
apparently  promising  materials  for  establishing  a  sound  theory  of  their 
order  of  composition,  will  be  found  on  trial  not  to  be  relied  on.  Inter- 
nal evidence  founded  upon  shades  of  style  and  a  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  artistic  perfection  in  treatment,  is  a  test  of  a  still  more  tempting  but 
even  more  visionary  nature ;  and  from  the  employment  of  all  these 
methods  combined  we  may  indeed  sometimes  class  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spcare  into  certain  great  but  not  very  accurately  marked  periods,  but 
we  can  never  hope  to  attain  anything  like  an  exact  chronological  order. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  cannot  be  an  object  of  sur- 
prise ;  for  during  the  whole  of  his  literary  career  our  great  dramatic 
master- workman,  in  all  likelihood,  continued  to  adapt  and  arrange  old 
plays  as  well  as  to  compose  original  pieces ;  and  working  for  bread,  and 
probably  with  great  rapidity,  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  how  far  the 
inferior  composition  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  poet  passed  for  his  own 
production.  This  consideration  will  also  explain  the  extraordinary 
difference  in  point  of  merit,  literary  as  well  as  theatrical,  which  even 
the  least  critical  reader  may  discern  in  his  performances,  some  of  ihem, 
as  Othello  for  example,  being  specimens  of  the  most  consummate  per- 
fection both  in  style  and  construction,  while  others,  as  Titus  Andront* 
cus,  Pericles,  and  parts  of  Henry  K/.,  arc  not  only  markedly  inferior  to 
his  other  compositions,  but  are  unworthy  of  a  dramatist  even  of  the 
humblest  pretensions. 

§  4.  The  Ccnpany  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  to  which  Shakspeare 
remained  attached  as  an  actor  and  shareholder  during  the  whole  of  his 
London  career,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
of  the  numerous  troops  that  then  furnished  amusement  to  the  capital. 
Their  principal  place  of  representation  was  the  playhouse  which  gave 
them  their  name,  so  called  from  its  sign  bearing  the  efTigy  of  Atlas 
supporting  the  globe,  with  the  motto  "  Totus  Mundus  agit  Histrionem.'* 
and  was  situated  on  the  Banksidc  in  Southwark  near  the  Surrey  ex- 
tremitv  of  London  Bridge.  Most  of  the  theatres  of  that  day  were 
placed  on  the  river's  bank  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  capital,  partly, 
no  doubt,  for  the  convenience  of  access  by  water,  but  mainly  to  place 
them  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of  Loi\doTv^>NVv\c3DL^\i<i\Tv% 
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At  that  time  deeply  infected  with  Puritan  doctrines,  used  all  its  efforts 
to  discountenance  and  crush  the  players.  The  enmity  between  the 
**  witty  vagabonds "  of  the  theatre  and  the  fanatic  Aldermen  was 
envenomed  by  incessant  jokes  and  pasquinades  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer, and  by  constant  persecution  from  the  latter :  and  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  vindic- 
tive bigotry  of  the  city  succeeded  in  completely  annihilating  the  theatre. 
The  Globe  company  was  undoubtedly  the  most  respectable  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  then  theatres,  and  partly  by  prudently 
avoiding  to  give  offence  by  political  allusions,  and  partly  by  securing 
powerful  protection  at  Court,  as  for  instance  that  of  Lord  Keeper 
Egcrton  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  liberal  patron 
and  personal  friend  of  Shakspeare  himself,  this  society  obtained  the 
unusual  permission  of  opening,  as  a  theatre,  a  private  house  altered 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  forbidden  precincts  of  London  itself.  This  was 
the  Blackfriars  playhouse,  situated  nearly  on  the  exact  spot  now  occ 
pied  by  the  printing-house  of  the  Times  newspaper.  This  edifice, 
much  smaller  than  the  Globe,  was  entirely  roofed  over,  and  the  com- 
pany were  in  the  habit  of  performing  here  in  the  winter,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  summer  their  representations  were  given  on  the  Bankside,  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  being  then  less  inconvenient. 

§  6.  Guided  by  the  faint  and  feeble  lights  of  tradition  and  occasional 
obscure  allusions  in  the  writings  of  the  day,  we  may  trace  Shakspeare's 
professional  and  literary  career  from  his  joining  the  Globe  company  in 
1589  till  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  161 1.  That  career  appears  to 
have  been  a  highly  successful  one.  During  the  first  years  he  probably 
rendered  himself  useful  to  his  theatre  as  an  actor;  and  here  arises  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  talent  he  displayed  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  some  maintaining  him  to  have  been  a  tragic  and  comic  per- 
former of  the  first  class,  while  others  accord  him  only  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  talent.  That  he  was  better  acquainted  than  perhaps  any 
man  has  ever  been  with  the  theoretic  principles  of  the  actor's  art  is 
unquestionable  from  many  passages  in  his  writings;  it  will  suffice  !•> 
allude  to  the  inimitable  " directions  to  the  players"  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Hamlet,  which,  in  incredibly  few  words,  contain  the  whole  system 
of  the  art.  But  in  all  probability  the  truth,  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
personal  proficiency  as  a  performer,  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
From  some  clear  and  other  obscure  indications,  we  may  guess  at  cer- 
tain parts  which  he  acted  in  his  own  dramas  as  in  those  of  other  poets. 
Thu^  we  have  good  authority  for  supposing  that  he  acted  the  Ghost  in 
his  trageJy  of  Hamlet ;  the  secondary,  but  graceful  and  touching  char- 
acter of  Adam,  the  faithful  old  servant,  in  his  As  Tou  Like  It ;  iiie 
passionate  and  deeply  pathetic  impersonation  of  grief  and  despair 
ii:  Kyd's  popular  tragedy  of  llieronymo ;  and  the  sensible  citizen,  Old 
Knowell,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  In  His  Humor.  Such  parts,  it  is 
evident,  would  never  have  been  intrusted,  in  a  company  so  rich  in 
talent  as  was  that  of  the  Globe,  to  an  incompetent  actor :  at  the  same 
time  they  all  belong  to  a  particular  and  perhaps  secondary  type,  from 
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^rhich  we  may  conclude  that  Shakspeare's  iine  or  emfloi,  as  it  is  now 
called  in  the  technical  jargon  of  the  English  and  French  stages,  was 
that  of  the  old  men  —  the  j^^res  nobles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
lie  soon  abandoned  the  practice  of  appearing,  except  perhaps  occa- 
sionally, on  the  stage,  and  found  that  his  services  as  an  adapter  and 
arranger  of  plays,  and  then  as  an  original  author,  were  more  valuable 
to  his  troop  than  his  exertions  as  an  actor.  Burbage,  we  know,  was 
the  original  and  roost  popular  performer  of  his  comrade's  great  tragic 
creations,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  the  like. 

§  6.  Shakspeare's  first  original  poems  were  not  dramatic;  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  a  peculiar  species  of  narrative  composi- 
tion which  was  destined  to  achieve  an  immediate  and  immense  popu- 
larity.    Venus  and  Adonis^  which,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, he  calls  **  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  was  published  in  1593. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem  —  exhibiting  all  the  luxuriant 
sweetness,  the  voluptuous  tenderness,  of  a  youthful  genius  —  was  con- 
ceived, if  not  composed,  at  Stratford.    The  Rape  of  JLttcrece,  a  some- 
what similar  but  inferior  work,  written,  like  its  companion,  in  a  species 
of  Italian  ctanza,  enjoyed  a  great  but  inferior  popularity.    The  former 
of  these  works  was  reissued  in  five  several  editions  between  the  years 
1593  and  1602;  while  the  Lucrece,  during  nearly  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  appeared  in  three.    The  first  years  of  Shakspeare's  theatrical  life 
were  probably  devoted  to  mere  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  old 
plays ;  and  the  traces  of  his  pen  might  perhaps  be  found  in  an  immense 
number  of  works  of  earlier  dramatists  —  Kyd,   Marlowe,  Lyly,  &c. 
Even  among  his  published  and  collected  works,  several  —  as  Pericles, 
Titus  AndrouicuSf  Henry  K/.,  perhaps  much  of  Henry  VIII,  —  seem 
to  be  examples  of  this ;  and  though  difHcult,  k  would  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  track  his  genius  here  and  there  through  the  rude  and  undigested 
chaos  of  the  older  playwright,  vivifying  some  stroke  of  passion  or 
character,  or  interspersing  one  of  those  inimitable  touches  of  descrip- 
tion and  reflection  which  glow  and  sparkle  like  gems  amid  the  rubbish 
of  the  original  piece.    At  what  period  he  began  to  be  fully  conscious 
of  his  own  vast  powers,  and  abandoned  such  adaptation  for  original  dra- 
matic composition,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain ;  for  some  of  those 
immortal  works  which  bear  the  strongest  and  deepest  impress  of  his 
wondrous  genius  were  undoubtedly  based  upon  former  productions  by 
former  hands,  and  had  undergone  repeated  recastings  and  alterations 
by  himself  and  others.    As  examples  of  this  I  may  mention  Hamlet, 
Henry  V.,  and  King  John,     Shaks}>eare  must  have  speedily  risen  to 
so  much  importance  in  the  Globe  company  as  sufliced  to  call  down 
upon  him  the  attacks  of  envious  or  disappointed  rivals;  for  the  learned 
an  J  witty  but  disreputable  Nash  makes  bitter  allusions  unmistakably 
pointing  at  Shakspeare*s  name  and  alleged  want  of  learnings  as  well 
as  at  his  activity  in  *'  bolstering  out  a  blank  verse,"  and  producing 
"whole  Hamlets,  or  handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."    He  is  "Johannes 
Factotum,"  and  on  the  strength  of  a   few  blustering  commonplaces 
fancies  himself  'the  only  Shakescenc   [Shakspci ''^'\  \n  ^  co\mXx^ 
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That  he  gradually  and  steadily  rose  in  importance  among  his  "fellows" 
is  proved  by  his  name,  which  in  1589  was  eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifleen 
shareholders,  being  found  seven  years  afterwards  fifth  in  a  list  of  eight; 
and  again  in  iJie  license  renewed  to  the  company  on  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  Shakspeare  stands  second.  In  the  scurrilous  pamphlet  enti- 
tled Greene's  Groatsworih  of  W//y  published  by  Chettle  after  the  death 
of  that  unhappy  but  clever  profligate,  there  was  a  libellous  attack  upon 
Shakspeare,  evidently  dictated  by  the  envy  of  a  disappointed  rival ;  but 
for  this  unfounded  calumny  Chettle  was  speedily  obliged  to  apologize 
in  the  fullest  manner,  and  in  terms  which  bear  high  testimony  not  only 
to  the  great  poet's  genius  as  a  writer,  but  to  his  respectability  as  a  man, 
and  to  his  amiable,  gentle,  and  generous  disposition  —  a  quality  which 
all  contemporary  notices  conspire  in  attributing  to  our  bard. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  effusions  of  spite  and  literary  jealousy 
that  we  can  gain  some  feeble  insight  into  Shakspeare's  personal  his- 
tory. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  accomplished  Pembroke  and  the 
generous  Southampton  were  his  admirers  and  patrons.  The  former, 
indeed,  is  related  to  have  made  the  poet  a  present  of  1000/.  —  an  im- 
mense sum,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  far  higher  value  of  monej 
in  those  days;  but  though  this  princely  gift  was  in  all  probability  not  a 
personal  gratuity  to  Shakspeare,  but  rather  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  drama  as  represented  by  Shakspeare's  company,  ana 
designed  to  assist  them  in  building  a  new  theatre,  the  action,  neverthe- 
less, shows  the  high  respect  which  the  poet  had  inspired.  That  Shak- 
speare, in  his  business  relations  with  the  theatre  and  the  public,  exhibited 
great  good  sense,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  seems  proved 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  actors  of  the  Globe  managed  to  steer  clear 
of  the  various  dangers  arising  from  the  puritanic  opposition  of  the 
London  Corporation,  and  the  still  more  serious  perils  incurred  by 
offending,  in  political  or  satirical  allusions,  the  susceptibility  of  tht» 
Court  and  the  Censorship,  then  so  severe  that  almost  all  the  other  com- 
panies of  players  suffered  more  or  less  for  their  imprudences,  some  in 
the  forcible  closing  of  their  theatres,  some  in  the  imprisonment  of  their 
authors  and  performers.  That  the  singular  good  fortune  of  the  Globe 
company  in  this  respect  was  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  Shak- 
speare's prudence,  or  to  the  powerful  patronage  he  had  secured  among 
the  great,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  he  retired 
from  an  active  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  theatre  than  repeated 
causes  of^complaint  arose  from  the  petulance  of  his  comrades,  and  were 
punished  with  considerable  severity.  Shakspeare's  worldly  prosperity 
seems  to  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and  he  appears  to  havecareiul- 
ly  invested  his  gains ;  for  in  1597,  when  he  was  aged  thirty-three,  he  pur- 
chased the  landed  estate  of  New  Place  in  Stratford,  and  either  built  en- 
tirely or  partially  reconstructed  a  house  long  considered  the  most  con- 
sidt  rable  in  the  town,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  retire  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  his  fortune  would  permit,  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  far  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  stage,  in  the  competency  he  had  so  wisely  earned. 
During  tlie  whole  of  his  London  life  he  no  doubt  made  frequent  visitk 
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^o  his  native  place,  keeping  up  £  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  private 
affairs  of  his  townsmen.     He  was  able  to  afford  a  tranquil  asylum  to  his 
parents,  who  appear  to  have  closed  their  lives  under  the  protection  of 
liis  roof.    The  death  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  in  1596,  when  the  boy  was 
in  his  twelfth  year,  must  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  so  loving  a  heart; 
but  in  general  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  continued  prosperity.  In 
1602  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  and  most  prob- 
ably engaged  in  farming  speculations,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Cilbert.    Two  years  after  this  we  get  a  curious  insight  into  his  private 
life,  by  finding  him  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  malt,  in  which  affair  the  justice  of  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  on  his  side.    About  the  same  time  he  purchased  a 
share  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  safe  revenue ; 
and  there  is  extant  an  interesting  note  in  which  some  of  his  townsmen 
employed  him,  as  a  man  resident  in  London  and  well  versed  in  business, 
to  obtain  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  legal  authorities  in  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  enclosure  of  some  lands  near  Stratford.    In  1607  (the  poet 
now  aged  forty-three)  his  favorite  daughter  Susanna  married  Dr.  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year  she  brought  into  the  world  a  granddaughter 
to  the  dramatist.     Both  at  the  marriage  and  at  the  christening  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Shakspeare  visited  Stratford.     He  certainly  was  godfather, 
at  the  latter  period,  to  William  Walker,  the  child  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  fK:llow-townsmen.     In  1611,  the  poet,  having  disposed  of  most  of 
his  interest  in  the  Globe,  finally  retired  to  New  Place,  where  he  lived 
with  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall  and  her  husband,  who  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able provincial  reputation  for  medical  skill,  and  who  most  probably 
treated  his  illustrious  father-in-law  in  his  last  illness.     Shakspeare  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  labored  for  so  long.     Ho 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  23d  April,   the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  in  1616,  having  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.     A 
short  time  before  his  death  his  second  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Qiiiney ;  but  her  career  in  life  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
humbler  than  her  sister's.     Respecting  the  details  of  Shakspeare 's  last 
illness  and  decease  we  have  no  information.    Dr.  Hall  indeed  has  left 
us  a  curious  record  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  occurring  in 
his  practice,  but  unluckily  his  notes  exhibit  a  void  for  the  years  before 
and  after  this  precise  period.    There  exists  indeed  a  tradition  that  the 
great  poet  had  been  suffering  from  fever,  when,  desiring  to  entertain 
with  his  usual  hospitality  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  who   had  come 
down  from  London  to  visit  him,  he  imprudently  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  brought  on  a  relapse  by  sharing  too  freely  in  conviviality.     He  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Stratford,  the  registers  of  which  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  meagre  though  trustworthy  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  family  vicissitudes  of  the  Shakspeares.     Over 
his  grave  is  erected  a  mural  monument  in  the  Italianized  taste  of  thai 
day,  which  is  chiefly  remarka)  le  as  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet  —  an 
authentic  though  not  very  well  executed  portrait.     Indeed  the   like- 
nesses of  Shakspeare,  whether  sculptured,  painted,  ox  ^u^t«iNfL^>  ^t^ 
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neither  vei  /  numerous  nor  altogether  to  be  relied  on.  The  bust  just 
mentioned,  and  die  coai  se  engraving  hy  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  first 
folio  edition  ot  his  works  in  1623,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  to  ouf 
confidence.  The  laiter,  in  particular,  is  vouched  for  as  a  faithful  re- 
semblance in  the  eulogistic  verses  placed  under  it  hj  Ben  Jonson,  who 
knew  intimately  his  great  contemporary,  and  was  not  a  man  to  assert 
what  he  did  not  think. 
The  tomb  and  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  sacred  spots 

—  shrines  of  loving  pilgrimage  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
house  of  New  Place  has  long  been  destroyed,  but  the  garden  in  which 
it  stood,  as  well  as  the  house  where  the  poet  was  bom,  will  be  preserved 
to  the  latest  ages  by  the  piety  of  his  countrymen  and  the  veneration  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  short  time  before  his  death  Shakspeare  made 
his  will ;  and  thus  we  have,  singularly  enough,  a  very  exact  account  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  the 
mode  of  its  disposal  we  see  evident  traces  of  that  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition  which  every  proof  seems  to  establish  as  having  characterized 
him  —  a  careful  remembrance  of  his  old  comrades  and  "  fellows,"  to 
each  of  whom  he  leaves  some  token  of  regard,  generally  a  ring.  This 
document  is  unspeakably  precious  to  us  on  another  ground,  viz.  from 
its  containing  his  signature  twice  repeated.  These  and  one  or  two 
more  autographs,  consisting  likewise  of  nothing  more  than  the  signa- 
ture, are  literally  the  only  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  of  the 
writing  of  that  immortal  hand. 

§  7.  It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence  —  diffidence  arising  from 
a  veneration  which  no  words  can  express  —  that  I  approach  the  difficult 
but  delightful  task  of  examining  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  From 
the  number,  no  less  than  the  excellence,  of  the  dramatic  portion  of 
these  works,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  some  method 
of  classifying  them  into  groups.  This  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  conciseness  in  the  treatment,  as  well  as  of  assisting  the  memory  of 
the  student.  The  most  valuable  principle  of  classification  would  be  one 
based  upon  the  chronological  order  of  production,  because  such  a 
method  would  give  us  a  chart  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment of  Shakspeare's  mind,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  course  of  that  ma- 
estic  river  from  its  first  sparkling  but  irregular  sources  to  the  full  flow 
of  its  calm  and  mighty  current :  but  this  mode,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  though  it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  many 
laborious  and  acute  investigators,  has  furnished  no  results  which  can 
be  depended  upon  —  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  extreme  discrepancy 
among  the  various  systems  of  chronological  arrangement  which  have 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  world.  Upon  the  order  of  the  pieces  as  given 
in  the  first  folio  edition,  published  in  1623  by  Ilemings  and  Condeli, 
Shakspeare's  friends  and  *'  fellows,"  it  is  evident  no  reliance  can  l>e 
placed.  Independently  of  the  many  contradictions  and  impossibilities 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  their  order  as  the  true  order  of  composition 

—  impossibilities  which  are  obvious  on  a  superficial  examination  —  the 
extrvme  negligence  of  the  printing  of  that  edition,  in  evincing  a  total 
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ence  of  care  in  the  editing  and  correction  of  the  p.  ess,  leads  us 
tritably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  editors 
o  its  having  been  based  upon  the  '*  papers  *'  of  their  immortal  col« 
rue,  the  publicatiop  nmst  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  hasty 
ctilation,  carelessly  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  snatching  a 
mentary  and  not  very  honorable  profit,  without  much  regard  to  the 
rary  reputation  of  the  great  poet. 

Lnother  mode  of  classifying  Shakspeare's  dramas  is  founded  on  the 
ociple  of  ranging  them  respectively  under  the  heads  of  Tragedies, 
medies,  and  Histories  or  Historical  Plays,  without  attempting  to 
er  into  the  question  of  the  order  of  their  production;  and  this 
tern  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  clearness,  as  well  as  that  of 
iding  them  into  manageable  groups,  easily  retained  in  the  memory, 
is  is  the  principle  upon  which  are  based  most  of  the  editions  of  the 
tmas.  But  this  method  is  in  some  measure  open  to  objection. 
ough  some  of  the  pieces  (such  as  Othello,  Lear,  Hamlef)  are  dis« 
ctly  tragedies,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  —  a  sense  common 
iie  critical  nomenclature  both  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  types  of 
:  drama,  —  and  though  others  (as  As  Tou  Like  //,  the  Merry  Wives 

Windsor^  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  or  Twelfth  Night)  are  as 
dently  comedies,  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  the  plays 
ich,  from  their  tone  and  incidents,  might  be  ranged  equally  under 
th  heads.  Nay,  in  all  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  we  find  such  a  mix* 
c  of  the  tragic  and  comic  elements  as  would  withdraw  them  equally 
m  the  strongly  marked  boundaries  appropriated,  as  in  the  French 
atre  for  instance,  respectively  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  and  where 
lalia  and  Melpomene  are  never  permitted  to  intrude  upon  each  other's 
mains.  Indeed,  as  has  been  said  some  pages  back,  it  is  precisely 
s  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  same  piece,  the  same  char- 
er,  the  same  scene,  and  in  even  the  same  phrase,  which  constitutes 
:  peculiar  distinguishing  trait  of  the  noble  romantic  drama  of  Eng- 
id  in  the  Shakspearian  Age;  and  not  only  its  distinguishing  trait, 
t  also,  in  the  opinion  of  ihe  English  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
»found  art-critics  of  Germany,  its  peculiar  excellence  and  title  of 
>eriority,  as  a  picture  of  life  and  nature,  over  the  national  drama  of 
;hy  other  country. 

There  remains  a  third  mode  of  classification,  which  we  may  adopt  as 
k  devoid  either  of  convenience  or  of  philosophic  truth ;  and  this  is 
ied  upon  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials  for 

dramatic  creations.  If  we  follow  the  classification  according  to  the 
«e  heads  we  have  just  been  alluding  to,  we  shall  find  that  the  thirty- 
'en  plays  composing  the  collection  will  range  themselves  as  follows : 
ven  tragedies,  two  tragi-comedies,  ten  historical  plays,  and  fourteen 
nedies.  But  the  classification  according  to  sources  will  give  sonie- 
at  different  results.  The  sources  in  question  will  naturally  divide 
:mselves  first  into  the  two  great  genera  —  History  and  Fiction,  Wahr^ 
\t  umd  Dichtung;  while  the  former  of  these  two  genera  will  naturally 
^divide  into  difierent  classes  ox  degrees  of  hUloncuV  «L\x\i}i[i^Tv\AC\V.^x 
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ranging  from  vague  and  half-poetical  legend  to  the  comparatively  firrn 
ground  of  recent  historical  events.  Again,  the  legendary  category 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  countries  from  whose  chronicles  the 
events  were  borrowed :  thus  Hamlet  is  taken  from  the  Danish  chroni- 
cler Saxo-Grammaticus ;  Macbeth,  Lear^  and  Cymbeline  refer  respec- 
tively to  the  legends,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  Scottish  and  British 
history;  while  Coriolanus,  yulius  Ccesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
arc  derived  from  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome.  Many  of  the  historical 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  arc  intended  to  depict  the  events  of  the  mors 
recent  and  consequently  more  reliable  details  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country ;  and  tliese,  beginning  with  King'  John  and  terminating  with 
Henry  VIII, ^  embrace  materials  possessing  various  shades  of  authen- 
ticity, from  what  may  be  called  the  semi -legendary  to  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision as  great  as  could  be  expected  in  the  then  state  of  historical 
literature.  For  these  pieces  Shakspeare  mainly  drew  his  materials 
from  the  old  annalist  Hollinshed;  and  both  in  their  form  and  peculiar 
excellences  this  class  of  dramas,  though  not  perhaps  invented  by 
Shakspeare,  was  certainly  carried  by  him  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
perfection.  These  pieces  are  not  tragedies  or  comedies  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  grand  panoramas  of  national  glory  or 
national  distress,  embracing  often  a  very  considerable  space  of  time, 
even  a  whole  reign,  and  retracing  —  with  apparent  irregularity  in  their 
plan,  but  with  an  astonishing  unity  of  general  feeling  and  sentiment  — 
great  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Examples  of  such  will  be  found 
in  Richard  II,,  Richard  III,,  the  two  unequalled  dramas  on  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV,,  and  the  glorious  chant  of  patriotic  triumph  embodied  in 
Henry  V.,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  completed  the  type  of  the  Hero- 
King.  To  such  pieces  is  applied  the  particular  designation  of  Histo- 
ries; and  of  such  histories  Shakspeare,  though  not  the  inventor,  was 
certainly  the  most  prolific  author. 

The  second  general  category,  that  of  pieces  derived  from  fiction,  need 
not  detain  us  long.  The  materials  for  this  —  the  largest  —  class  of  his 
dramas,  Shakspeare  derived  from  the  Italian  novelists  and  their  imita- 
tors, who  supplied  the  chief  element  of  light  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  brilliant  type  of  this  species  of  writer  was  Bo<.^ 
caccio,  whose  Novelle,  translated  and  copied  into  all  the  tongues  *of 
Europe,  furnished  a  mass  of  excellent  materials,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Lafontaine.  These  short  tales,  which  so  long  fonned  the  predominant 
type  of  the  literature  of  amusement  in  many  countries,  were  in  many 
instances  derived  from  a  still  more  ancient  source  —  the  fabliaun  and 
piquant  stories  with  which  the  narrative  poets,  the  moralists,  and  theo- 
logians of  the  middle  ages  enlivened  their  compositions;  but  in  the 
form  which  they  ultimately  attained  in  Boccaccio  and  his  innumerable 
imitators  they  were  most  singularly  adapted  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
canvas  or  groundwork  upon  which  Shakspeare  was  to  construct  hia 
humorous  or  pathetic  actions.  In  the  first  place,  these  tales  were,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  exceedingly  short;  they  depended  for  their  pop- 
ularitf  rather  upon  amusing  and  surprising  incidents  than  upon  anj* 
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<J.  \  cN^j'^niont  f>r  char  t(^fcr.  wliivli  \vnii!J  luucbotn  'ir.pract''  aM- w  it  IiitJ 
the  narrow  liinil>  C)f  .1  few  i)a'_;cs.     In  (iraniati/ing  sue  li   .^l(;ric^,  thcic- 
fbrc,  the  playwright  enjoyed  full  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiai 
talent  of  portraying  human  character,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
ready  prepared  to  his  hand  a  series  of  striking  events  which  he  could 
conr.]>re88  or  expand  as  best  suited  his  purpose ;  he  was  left  free  just 
^vrhere  freedom  was  most  essential  to  his  particular  form  of  art,  and 
spared  the  necessity  of  invention  precisely  where  the  task  of  invention 
'would  be  likely  to  embarrass  him.     It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  in 
no  one  instance  has  Shakspeare  taken  the  trouble  of  inventing  the  plot 
of  a  piece  for  himself;  certainly  from  no  want  of  genius,  but  simply 
from  his  consummate  knowledge  of  his  art.     He  knew  that  he  would 
act  more  profitably  for  his  dramatic  success  by  combining  materials 
already  prepared,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to  that  department  in 
which  he  has  never  met  an  equal  —  the  exhibition  of  human  nature  and 
human  passion.     How  nobly  he  performed  his  task  may  be  perceived 
by  a  simple  comparison  of  the  original  novel  or  legend  which  he  selected 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  pieces,  with  such  creations  as  Othello,  the 
Tempest,  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice,     The   number  of  Shakspeare*s 
pieces  derived  from  fiction  amounts  to  eighteen ;  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  are  traceable,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  Italian  novelists  and 
their  French  or  Spanish  imitators.     We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that 
the  great  poet  necessarily  consulted  the  tales  in  the  original  language. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  his  works  it  seems  to  result  that  our 
great  dramatist  has  rarely,  if  ever,  made  use,  whether  in  the  way  of 
subjects  for  his  plays  or  quotations  introduced  into  the  dialogue,  of  any 
ancient  or  foreign  materials  not  then  existing  in  English  translations : 
and  this  important  fact,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  mon- 
strous conclusion  of  his  having  been  a  totally  illiterate  man,  yet  fur- 
nishes proof  that  Ben  Jonson  was  neither  an  envious  carper  nor  a 
malicious  perverter  of  the  truth  when,  in  his  exquisite  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  virtues  of  his  departed  friend,  he  qualifies  him  as  having 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."    We  may  also  remark  that  what  Jon- 
son, one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  may  have  expressed  by 
$mall  may  have  been  in  reality  no  inconsiderable  tincture  of  scholar- 
Khip. 

The  following  general  classification  may  be  found  not  altogether  use- 
less n :.-  uninteresting :  in  it  I  have  endeavored  to  combine,  together 
with  a  rough  indication  of  the  class  to  which  each  piece  belongs,  the 
particular  origin  whence  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials :  — 

I.  History. 
i.  Legendary:"' 

Hamlet  (Tragedy).    The  CI  ronicle  of  Saxo-Grammaticu£,  and 

an  older  play. 
King Z^ar  (Tragedy).     Hollinshed,  and  older  dramas. 
Cymbeline   (Tragi-comedy).    Hollinshed,   and  old  French  ro« 

mances. 
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Macbeth  (Tragedy).     Hollinshed. 
Julius  Ceesar  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 
Coriolanus  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 

Titus  Andronicus  (Tragedy).      Probably  an  older  play  on  th« 
same  subject. 

ii.  Authentic :  — 


Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 

Part  II. 

Part  III. 


Various  old  plays,   among   which  The 
Contention  between  the  famous  House$ 
of  York  and  Lancaster, 
King  yohn.     Founded  on  an  older  play  on  the  same  subject. 
Richard  J  I.    The  Chronicles  of  Hall,  Fabian,  and  Hollinshed. 
Richard  III,    The  Chronicles,  and  an  older  but  very  inferior 
play. 


Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 
Part  II. 


An  old  play  of  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V, 


Hcnrv  V. 
Henry  VIII. 
All  these  belong  to  the  department  of  "Histories,"  or  Historical 
dramas 

II.  Fiction. 

Midsummer  Nighfs   Dream    (Comedy).      Chaucer's  Knights 

Tale. 
Comedy  of  Errors  (Comedy).     The  Menaschmi  o£  Plautus. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Comedy).     An  old  English  piece  of  the 

same  name. 
Love's  Labor's  Lost  (Comedy).     Unknown ;  probably  an  Italian 

play. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unknown. 
Romeo  and  yuliet  (Tragedy).     Payntcr's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 
Merchant  of   Venice  (Comedy).     Th^  Pecorone  and  iheGesta 

Romanorum. 
Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well  (Comedy).    The  Palace  of  Pleasure, 

translated  from  Boccaccio. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Comedy).     An  episode  of  the  Or- 
lando Furioso. 
As  Ton  Like  It  (Comedy).     Lodge's  Rosalynde,  and  the  Cokt^t 

Tale  of  Gamelyn. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unknown 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (Tragedy).     Chaucer,  and  the  Recuyell  of 

Troyc. 
Measure  for  Measure  (Comedy).    Cinthio's  Hecatommitki,  Dec 

viii.  Nov.  5. 
Winter's  Tale  (Comedy).  Greene's  tale  of  Dorastus  and  Fawn ia. 
Timon  of  Athens  (Tragedy).      Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  Palace  oj 

Pleasure. 
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Othello  (Tragedy).     Cinthio*8  Hecatomtnitkiy  Dec.  viii.  Nov.  7, 
Tempest  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unknown,  probably  Italian. 
Twelfth  Night  (Comedy).     A  novel  by  Bandello,  imitated  by 

Belleforest. 
Pericles    (Comedy).     Twine's    translation    of  the    Gesta  Ro- 

manorum, 

{  8.  In  the  historical  department  of  the  above  classification  it  will 
l>e  seen  that  many  plays  were  based  upon  preceding  dramatic  works 
treating  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  subjects ;  and  in  some  fow . 
«qses  we  possess  the  more  ancient  pieces  themselves,  exhibiting  differ- 
ent degrees  of  imperfection  and  barbarism.  We  thus  are  in  a  position 
to  compare  the  changes  introduced  by  the  consummate  art  of  Shak- 
speare  into  the  rude  draughts  of  his  theatrical  predecessors,  and  to 
appreciate  the  wise  economy  he  showed  in  retaining  what  suited  his 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  skill  he  exhibited  in  modifying  and  altering 
what  did  not.  In  one  or  two  examples  we  have  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  same  play  in  its  different  stages  towards  complete  perfection 
under  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  instances  of  which  may  be  cited  in  the 
cases  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  A  careful  and  minute  collation  of  such 
various  editions  furnishes  us  with  precious  materials  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  problem  that  literary  crit- 
icism can  approach  —  the  tracing  of  the  different  phases  of  elaboration 
through  which  every  great  work  must  pass.  It  is  no  mean  privilege 
to  be  thus  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  studio  of  the  mighty  painter, 
the  laboratory  of  the  mighty  chemist  —  to  mark  the  touches,  sometimes 
bold,  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  in  their  delicacy,  which  trans- 
form the  rugged  sketch  into  the  highly-finished  picture,  the  apparently 
insignificant  operations  by  which  the  rude  ore  is  transformed  into  the 
consummate  jewel.  It  is  like  being  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of 
nature  herself.  The  first  impression  which  strikes  the  reader  when  y 
he  makes  acquaintance  with  the  Historical  and  Legendary  category/ 
of  Shakspeare*s  dramas,  is  the  astonishing  force  and  completeness  with 
which  the  poet  seized  the  general  and  salient  peculiarities  of  the  age/ 
and  country  which  he  undertook  to  reproduce.  With  the  limited  and  . 
imperfect  scholarship  that  he  probably  possessed,  this  power  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  and  shows  tliat  his  vast  mind  must  have  proceeded 
in  a  manner  eminently  synthetic;  he  first  made  his  characters  true  to 
general  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  gave  them  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinguishing traits  appropriate  to  their  particular  period  and  country. 
His  persons  are  true  portraits  of  Romans,  for  example,  because  they 
are  first  true  portraits  of  men.  His  great  contemporary  Jonson  has  ' 
shown  a  far  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
Roman  manners,  ceremonies,  and  institutions;  but  his  personages, 
admirable  as  they  are,  are  entirely  deficient  in  that  intense  human  real- 
ity which  Shakspeare  never  fails  to  communicate  to  his  dramatis  per* 
St/na,  The  nature  of  the  Historical  Play,  as  it  was  understood  by  Shak- 
>|)care,  admitted,  and  even  required,  tlie  adoption  of  au  ^xX.etu'\N^  ^^Ooi 
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as  the  subject,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  agenn  as  the  material,  of 
such  pieces ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  all  the  personages 
so  introduced,  from  the  most  prominent  down  to  the  most  obscure,  the 
reader  may  detect,  if  he  takes  the  necessary  pains,  that  every  one  had, 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality,  equally 
tiuc  to  universal  and  to  particular  nature.  Nay,  in  comparing  such 
subjects  as  are  drawn  from  different  periods  in  the  history  of  hit 
own  or  other  nations,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  may  remark  the 
singular  felicity  with  which  this  great  creator  has  differentiated,  so 
to  say,  various  phases  in  the  character,  social  or  political,  of  a  people: 
thus  the  Romans  in  Coriolatius  are  very  different  from  the  Romans  in 
Julius  Cccsar  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though  equally  true  to  general 
human  nature  and  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  Roman  people  at  the 
different  epochs  selected.  The  same  extraordinary  power  of  differenti" 
ating  is  equally  perceptible  in  the  English  historical  plays,  as  will  plain- 
ly be  seen  on  comparing  King  John,  for  example,  with  Henry  IV.  or 
Henry  V.  This  power  of  throwing  himself  into  a  given  epoch  is,  in 
Shakspcare,  carried  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  justly  qualified  as 
anything  short  of  superhuman.  It  is  true  that  in  these  plays  we  find 
instances  of  gross  anachronism  in  detail;  but  these  anachronisms 
never  touch  the  essential  truth  of  the  delineation ;  they  are  mere  exter- 
nal excrescences,  which  can  be  instantly  got  rid  of  by  the  imaginative 
reader,  and  which,  though  they  may  excite  a  passing  smile,  do  not 
aflect  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  verisimilitude.  Shakspeare  may  make 
a  hero  of  the  Trojan  War  quote  Aristotle,  or  he  may  arm  the  Romans 
of  Pharsalia  with  the  Spanish  rapier  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  he 
never  infects  the  language  and  sentiments  of  classical  times  with  the 
conceits  of  gallant  and  courtly  compliment  that  were  current  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  life  which 
he  has  freely  intermingled  with  the  stirring  and  heroic  episodes  of  war 
or  policy,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  enables  him  to  paint  with 
an  equally  firm  and  masterly  touch  the  hero  and  the  man.  The  deli- 
cate task  of  giving  glimpses  into  the  private  life  of  great  historical 
personages,  which  we  find  generally  evaded  in  all  other  authors  who 
have  treated  such  subjects,  is  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare's 
genius.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  boldness  with  which  he 
has  introduced  comic  incidents  and  characters  amid  the  most  lofty  and 
solenm  events  of  history,  and  as  frequently  and  successfully  in  his  Ro- 
man as  in  his  English  plays.  In  the  two  parts  oi  Henry  IV,  the  heroic 
and  familiar  arc  side  by  side,  and  the  Prince's  adventures  with  the 
inimitable  Falstaff  and  his  other  pleasant  but  disreputable  companions, 
are  closely  intermingled  with  the  majestic  march  of  the  great  historical 
events.  This  shows  that  Shakspeare,  far  from  fearing,  as  an  inferior 
artist  would  have  done,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  familiar  and  the  sub- 
lime, the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  comedy  with  the  loftiest  and 
gravest  tragedy,  not  only  made  such  apparently  discordant  elements 
mutually  heighten  and  complete  the  general  effect  which  he  contera- 
plated,  but  in  so  doing  teaches  us  that  in  human  life  the  sublime  and 
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the  ridiculous  are  side  by  side,  and  thaf  the  source   of  laughter  is 
placed  close  by  the  fountain  of  tears. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  wonderful  plays  will  supply  us 
with  another  and  not  less  remarkable  evidence  of  Shakspeare*s  creative 
power.  In  them,  though  the  chief  characters  may  be  historical,  the 
action  requires  the  introduction  of  a  multitude  of  other  personages ; 
8  nd  these  are  not  always  necessarily  subordinate  ones,  which  the  poet 
must  unavoidably  have  created  out  of  his  own  observation.  Now, 
in  such  cases  the  most  difficult  trial  of  a  dramatic  talent  would  be  the 
calUda  junctura  which  should  make  the  imaginary  harmonize  with 
the  historical  perjonages ;  and  this  ordeal  would  be  equally  arduous 
whether  the  subject  upon  which  it  was  exercised  were  persons  or  events. 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  power  of  delineation,  has  not  always  been 
successful  in  hiding  \hQ  joining  on  of  the  real  with  the  imaginary.  In 
Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  see  a  deficiency :  indeed,  whether 
by  his  consummate  skill  in  realizing  the  ideal,  or  in  idealizing  the  real, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  stand  before  us  in  the  same  solidity;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  us  his  imaginary  persons  are  as  much 
real  entities  —  nay,  often  far  more  so  —  than  the  authentic  figures  of  , 
history  itself.  Thus,  to  our  intimate  consciousness,  Othello  and  Shylock 
are  persons  as  real  as  Coriolanus  and  Wolsey. 

In  the  department  of  Shakspearc^s  works  which  we  are  now  treating, 
as  well  as  in  the  otlier  category  which  we  shall  examine  presently, 
there  are  unquestionably  some  pieces  manifestly  inferior  to  others. 
Thus  among  the  English  Histories  the  three  plays  upon  the  subject  of 
Henry  VI.  bear  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand,  and  were  in  all 
probability  older  dramas  which  Shakspeare  retouched  and  revivified 
here  and  there  with  some  of  his  inimitable  strokes  of  nature  and  poetic 
fancy.  The  last  of  the  English  historical  plays,  at  least  the  latest  in 
the  date  of  its  action,  is  Henry  VIII.  This  piece  bears  many  traces  of 
having  been  in  part  composed  by  a  different  hand :  in  the  diction,  the 
turn  of  thought,  and  in  particular  in  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the 
versification,  there  is  much  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakspeare, 
in  its  composition,  was  associated  with  one  other,  if  not  more,  poets. 
This  kind  of  collaboration  was  an  almost  universal  practice  in  that 
age ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  play  was  written  with  a  particular 
intention  and  contained  very  pointed  and  graceful  compliments  both  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  composed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that  therefore  Shakspeare  was  likely  to  have  worked 
upon  it  in  partnership  with  others. 

§  9.  But  a  general  conception  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspeare 
must  be  founded  u])on  an  examination  of  all  his  pieces ;  and  while  the 
historical  dramas  show  how  he  could  free  his  mind  from  the  trammels 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  adhering. to  real  facts  and  persons,  the 
romantic  portion  of  his  pieces,  or  those  founded  upon  Fiction,  will 
equally  prove  that  the  freedom  of  an  ideal  subject  did  not  deprive  him 
of  the  strictest  fidelity  to  general  nature.  The  characters  that  move 
through  the  action  of  these  latter  dramas  exhibit  th^  ^anvt  cx^iv&utDxa'dNA 

^3 
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appreciation  of  the  general  and  the  individual  in  humanity ;  and  though 
he  has  occasionally  stepped  over  the  boundary  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  has  created  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  fairies, 
spirits,  witches,  and  other  creatures  of  the  imagination,  even  in  these 
the  severest  consistency  and  the  strictest  verisimilitude  never  for  a 
moment  abandon  him.  They  are  always  constantes  sibi ;  we  know  that 
such  beings  do  not  and  cannot  exist;  but  we  irresistibly  feel,  in  reading 
tlie  scenes  in  which  they  appear,  that  if  they  did  exist,  they  could  not 
exist  other  than  as  he  has  painted  them.  The  data  being  established, 
the  consequences,  to  the  most  remote  and  trivial  details,  flow  from  them 
in  a  manner  that  no  analysis  can  gainsay.  In  the  mode  of  delineating 
passion  and  feeling  Shakspeare  proceeds  differently  from  all  other  dra- 
matic authors.  They,  even  the  greatest  among  them,  create  a  p>erson- 
age  by  accumulating  in  it  all  such  traits  as  their  reading  and  observa- 
tion show  to  usually  accompany  the  fundamental  elements  which  go  to 
form  its  constitution :  and  thus  they  all,  more  or  less,  fall  into  the 
error  of  making  their  personages  embodiments  of  such  and  such  a 
moral  peculiarity.  They  give  us  admirable  and  complete  monographies 
of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  such  characters 
almost  universally  describe  the  sensations  they  experience.  This  men 
and  women  in  real  life  never  do:  nay,  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion  or  other  powerful  moral  impression,  we  indicate  to 
others  what  we  feel,  rather,  and  far  more  powerfully,  by  what  we  sup- 
press than  by  what  we  utter.  In  this  respect  the  men  and  women  of 
Shakspeare  exactly  resemble  the  men  and  women  of  real  life,  and  not 
the  men  and  women  of  the  stage.  Nor  has  he  ever  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  forgetting  the  infinite  complexity  of  human  charac- 
ter. If  we  analyze  any  onj  of  the  prominent  personages  of  Shak- 
speare, though  we  may  often  at  first  sight  perceive  in  it  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  one  quality  or  passion,  on  a  nearer  view  we  shall  find 
that  the  complexity  of  its  moral  being  goes  on  widening  and  deepening 
with  every  new  attempt  on  our  part  to  grasp  or  sound  the  whole  extent 
of  its  individuality.  Macaulay  has  excellently  observed  that  it  is  easy 
to  say,  for  example,  that  the  primary  characteristic  of  Shylock  is  re- 
vengefulness ;  but  that  a  closer  insight  shows  a  thousand  other  quali- 
ties in  him,  the  mutual  play  and  varying  intensity  of  which  go  to  com- 
pose the  complex  being  that  Shakspeare  has  drawn  in  the  terrible  Jew. 
Thus  Othello  is  no  mere  impersonation  of  jealousy,  nor  Macbeth  of 
ambition,  nor  FalstafT  of  selfish  gayety,  nor  Timon  of  misantliropy, 
nor  Imogene  of  wifely  love :  in  each  of  these  personages  the  more 
closely  we  analyze  them  the  deeper  and  more  multiform  will  appear 
the  infinite  springs  of  action  which  make  up  their  personality.  Shak- 
speare has  shown,  in  a  manner  that  no  one  has  either  equalled  or 
approached,  how  a  given  character  will  act  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
overmastering  passion ;  but  he  has  painted  ambitious  and  revengeful 
men,  not  ambition  and  revenge  in  human  form.  Nothing  is  more 
childish  than  the  superficial  judgment  which  identifies  the  great  cica' 
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tions  of  Shakspeare  with  some  prominent  moral  or  intellectual  charao 
teriEtic.  His  conceptions  are  as  multirorm  as  those  of  nature  hcrfelf; 
and  as  the  ph^Eiologi«t  Tcaowt  that  even  in  the  plant  or  moHusk  of 
apparently  the  simplest  construction  there  are  depths  of  organizniion 
which  bid  defiance  to  all  attempt*  to  fathom  them,  so  in  the  characters 
of  the  great  painter  of  humanitjr,  there  is  a  variety  which  grows  mora 
snd  more  bewildering  the  more  earnestly  we  strive  to  penetrate  its 
mysteriet.  This  wonderful  power  of  conceiving  complen  character  is 
■t  the  l>ottom  of  another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  our  ^rcat  poet; 
namely,  the  total  absence  in  his  works  of  any  tendency  to  self-reproduc- 
tiun.  Possessing  only  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  for  us  to  deduce  any  notion  of  what  were  the  sympathieg  . 
and  tendencies  of  the  author.  He  is  absolutely  impersonal  \  or  rather 
he  is  all  persons  in  turn :  for  no  poet  ever  posseesed  to  a  tike  degree 
the  portentous  power  of  successively  identifying  himself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  diverse  individualities,  and  of  identifying  himself  so  ' 
completely  that  we  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  preference.  Let  us  suppose  ' 
a  man  capable  of  conceiving  and  delineating  such  a  picture  of  jealousy 
Wb  we  have  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  Would  not  such  a  man  be  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  do  a  second  time  what  he  had  so  admirably  done 
the  first?  But  Shakspeare,  when  he  has  once  thrown  off  such  a  char- 
acter as  Othello,  never  recurs  to  it  again.  Othello  disappears  from  the 
stage  as  completely  as  a  real  Othello  would  have  done  from  the  world, 
and  leaves  behind  him  no  similar  personage.  True,  Shakspeare  has 
given  us  a  number  of  other  pictures  of  jealous  men  ;  but  Iheir  jealousy 
is  as  different  from  lliat  of  Othello  as  in  real  life  the  jealousy  of  one 
man  is  different  from  that  of  another.  Leontes,  Ford,  Posthumus,  are 
all  equally  jealous;  but  how  differently  ia  the  passion  manifested  in 
each  of  these  I  In  the  female  characters,  too,  what  a  wonderful  range,  | 
what  an  inexhaustible  variety  1  Perhaps  in  no  class  of  hie  impcrsona-  ' 
tions  are  the  depth,  the  delicacy,  and  the  extent  of  Shakspearc's  creative 
power  more  visible  than  in  his  women  :  for  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
writing  these  eiquisitely  varied  types  of  female  character,  he  knew  that 
thejr  would  be  intrusted,  in  representation,  to  boys  or  young  men  —  no 
female  having  acted  on  the  stage  till  long  after  the  age  which  witnessed 
such  creations  as  Hermionc,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosalind,  or  Juliet.  Wp 
may  conceive  what  a  chill  it  must  have  been  to  the  imagination  of  9 
poet  to  be  conscious  that  a  marvel  of  female  delicacy,  grandeur,  or 
passion  would  be  personated  on  the  stage  by  a  performer  of  the  other 
Bex,  and  that  the  author  would  feel  what  Shakspeare  has  so  powerfully 
txprvssed  in  the  language  of  his  own  Cleopatra :  — 

"  The  quick  comediaiu 
EiterapoTBrj  shnll  slajfe  us  :  Aatony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  ae« 
Borne  squeaking  Cleopatra  hoy  m;  greatness." 


Surely  the  power  of  ideal  creation  has  never  undergone  a  severer  or< 
deal.  Shakspeare's  triumph  over  this  great  prfti:lica\dit&c\i\x.v  \&<Cticiiu^i% 
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furprising  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  his  personages  more  variedv 
more  profound,  and  more  exquisitely  delicate  than  his  female  charac" 
ters,  which  possess  a  far  higher  tone  of  sentiment  than  can  be  found  in 
the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  womanly  qualities  which  even  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  —  as  Beaumont,  Massinger,  and  Ford 
—  have  given  to  the  drama.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  traced  his 
superior  refinement  in  this  respect  to  the  imitation  of  the  pure  and 
loftv  feminine  ideal  which  he  found  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  illustrious 
Sidney  and  the  graceful  purity  of  the  Faerie  ^uecne. 

In  the  expression  of  strong  emotion,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  Shakspeare  is  superior  to  all  other  dramatists,  superior  to  all 
other  poets.  He  never  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
he  desires,  to  have  recourse  in  the  one  case  to  violent  or  declamatory 
rhetoric,  or  in  the  other  to  unusual  or  abnormal  combinations  of  quali- 
ties. In  him  we  meet  with  no  sentimental  assassins,  no  moral  mon- 
sters,— 

**  Blessed  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Without  overstepping  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  experience,  he  is 
always  able  to  interest  or  to  instruct  us  with  the  exhibition  of  general 
passions  and  feelings,  manifesting  themselves  in  the  way  we  generally 
see  them  in  the  world.     He  is  like  the  great  painter  of  antiquity,  who 
produced  his  ever-varying  effects  by  the  aid  of  four  simple  colors.     In 
the  expression,  too,  he  uniformly  draws,  at  least  in  his  finest  passages, 
his  illustrations  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar  objects,  from  the 
most  ordinary  scenes  of  life.     When  a  great  occasion  presents  itself, 
he  ever  shows  himself  equal  to  that  occasion.     There  are,  indeed,  in 
his  works  many  passages  where  he  has  allowed  his  taste  for  intellectual 
subtleties  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  where  his  passion  foi 
playing  upon  words —  a  passion  which  was  the  literary  vice  of  his  day, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  as  well 
as  in  his  —  is  permitted  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  situation 
or  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.     But  this  indulgence  in  conceits  gen- 
erally disappears  in  the  great  culminating  moments  of  intense  passion: 
and  while  we  are  speaking  of  this  defect  with   due  critical  severity, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  intensest  moral 
agitation  is  not  incompatible  with  a  morbid  and  feverish  activity  of  the 
intellect,  and  that  the  most  violent  emotion  sometimes  finds  a  vent  in 
the  intellectual  contortions  of  a  conceit.     Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Shakspeare  very  often  runs  riot  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
tendency,  to  the  injury  of  the  effect  designed  and  in  defiance  of  the 
most  evident  principles  of  good  taste.     His  style  is  unquestionably  a 
very  difficult  one  in  some  respects;  and  this  obscurity  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed, except  of  course  in  some  particular  instances,  to  the  corrupt 
state  in  which  his  writings  have  descended  to  us,  and  still  less  to  the 
archaism  or  obsoleteness  of  his  diction.     Many  of  the  great  dramatists 
his  contemporaries,  for  example   Massinger  and    Ford,   are   in  tliis 
respect  as  different  from  Shakspeare  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
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from  him  by  two  centuries  of  time  —  their  writings  being  as  remarka- 
ble for  the  limpidity  and  clearness  of  expression  as  his  are  occasionally 
for  its  complexity.  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period 
that  we  must  ascribe  this  peculiarity.  Indeed  in  this  respect  Shak- 
speare*s  language  will  present  nearly  as  much  difficulty  to  an  English 
as  to  a  foreign  student.  We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the 
enormously  developed  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculty  in  the  poet ; 
leading  him  to  make  metaphor  of  the  boldest  kind  the  ordinary  tissue 
of  his  style.  The  thoughts  jrise  so  fast  under  his  pen,  and  successively 
generate  others  with  such  a  portentous  rapidity,  that  the  reader  requires 
almost  as  great  an  intellectual  vivacity  as  the  poet,  in  order  to  trace  the 
leading  idea  through  the  labyrinth  of  subordinate  illustration.  In  all 
figurative  writing  the  metaphor,  the  image,  is  an  ornament,  something 
extraneous  to  the  thought  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  and  may  be 
detached  from  it,  leaving  the  fundamental  idea  intact:  in  Shakspeare 
the  metaphor  is  the  very  fabric  of  the  thought  itself  and  entirely  insep- 
arable from  it.  His  diction  may  be  compared  to  some  elaborate  monu- 
ment of  the  finest  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  the  superficial  glance 
loses  itself  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  sculptural  detail  and  fantastically 
fretted  ornamentation,  but  where  a  close  examination  shows  that  every 
pinnacle,  every  buttress,  every  moulding  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
construction.  This  intimate  union  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination ' 
is  a  peculiarity  common  to  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  in  whose  writings 
the  severest  logic  is  expressed  in  the  boldest  metaphor,  and  the  very 
titles  of  whose  books  and  the  very  definitions  of  whose  philosophical 
terms  are  frequently  images  of  the  most  figurative  character.  There  is 
assuredly  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  from  whose  writings  may  be 
extracted  such  a  number  of  profound  and  yet  practical  observations 
applicable  to  the  common  affairs  and  interests  of  life;  observations 
expressed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  casual  remark,  yet  pregnant  with  the 
condensed  wisdom  of  philosophy;  exhibiting  more  than  the  acutcness 
of  De  Rochefoucauld,  without  his  cynical  contempt  for  humanity,  and 
more  than  the  practical  good  sense  of  Molit^re,  with  a  far  wider  and 
more  universal  applicability.  In  the  picturing  of  abnormal  and  super- 
natural states  of  existence,  as  in  the  delineation  of  every  phase  of 
mental  derangement,  or  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  fantastic  and 
supernatural  beings,  Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  coherency  and  con- 
sistency in  the  midst  of  what  at  first  sight  appears  altogether  to  tran- 
scend ordinary  experience.  Every  grade  of  folly,  from  the  verge  of 
Idiotcy  to  the  most  fantastic  eccentricitj',  every  shade  of  moral  pertur- 
bation, from  the  jealous  fury  of  Othello  to  the  frenzy  of  Lear  or  the 
not  less  touching  madness  of  Ophelia,  is  represented  in  his  plays  with 
a  fidelity'  so  complete  that  the  most  experienced  physiologists  have 
afHrmed  that  such  intellectual  disturbances  may  be  studied  in  bis  pages 
with  as  much  profit  as  in  the  actual  patients  of  a  madhouse. 

§  10.  The  non-dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  consist  of  the  two  nar- 
rative poems,  written  in  the  then  fashionable  Italian  stanza,  entitled  VenuM 
and  Adonis^  and  thfe  Ra^e  0/  Lucrece^  the  volume  o£  b^^cuW^xA  Sfi'^i^'ftU 
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whose  internal  signification  has  excited  so  much  controversy,  and  a  few 
lyrics,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  good  and  others  but  indifferent 
claims  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  poet.  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  the 
author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  calls  *'  the 
first  heir  of  "his  invention,"  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions, and  though  the  date  of  its  composition  is  not  precisely  known,  was 
possibly  written  by  Shakspeare  before  he  left  Stratford,  at  all  events  a( 
the  very  outset  of  his  poetical  career.  It  is  stamped  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  youthful  genius,  exhibiting  all  the  flush  and  voluptuous  glow 
of  a  fervent  imagination.  The  story  is  the  common  mj'thological  epi- 
sode of  the  loves  of  Venus  and  the  hunter ;  and  both  in  its  form  and 
substance,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  original  attempt  at  a  new  kind  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  extraordinary  success  of  Shakspeare  aflerwards 
induced  a  multitude  of  other  poets  to  follow  his  example.  It  ran 
through  an  unusual  number  of  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  successful  literary  ventures  of  the  age.  In  the 
rich  and  somewhat  sensual  love-scenes  in  this  poem,  in  the  frequent 
inimitable  touches  of  description  which  give  earnest  of  Shakspeare's 
miraculous  power  of  painting  external  nature,  and  in  the  delicious  but 
somewhat  effeminate  melody  of  the  verse,  we  see  all  the  marks  of 
youth,  but  it  is  the  youth  of  a  Shakspeare.  The  Rape  of  I^ucrece, 
though  less  popular  than  its  predecessor,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject,  is  yet  a  poem  of  very 
great  merit.  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
not  only  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
evidently  containing  carefully  veiled  allusions  to  the  personal  feelings 
of  their  author,  allusions  which  point  to  some  deep  disappointment  in 
love  and  friendship  suffered  by  the  poet.  They  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  though,  from  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  many  of 
them  were  composed  previously.  They  are  one  hundred  and  fifly-four 
in  number,  and  some  are  evidently  addressed  to  a  person  of  the  male 
sex,  while  others  are  as  plainly  intended  for  a  woman.  The  poet  bit- 
terly complains  of  the  treachery  of  the  male,  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
female  object  of  his  affection,  while  he  speaks  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  in  the  most  ardent  language  of  passionate  yet  melancholy 
devotion.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  exquisite  but  painful  compo- 
sitions there  runs  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sorrow,  self-discontent,  and 
wounded  affection,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  expression  of 
a  real  sentiment.  No  clew,  however,  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  trace  the  persons  to  whom  these  poems  are 
addressed,  or  the  painful  events  to  which  they  allude.  The  volume 
was  dedicated,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  the  publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe, 
to  "  Mr.  W.  II.,"  who  is  qualified  as  the-only  begetter  of  these  sonnets, 
and  some  hypotheses  suppose  that  this  mysterious  "  Mr.  W.  H."  was 
no  other  than  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  Shakspeare^s 
most  powerful  patrons,  and  a  man  of  great  splendor  and  accomplish- 
ments. It  is,  however,  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  personage  so  high- 
placed  could  easily  have  interfered  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  com* 
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paratively  humble  player  and  poet  of  the  Globe,  or,  if  he  had,  that  a 
bookseller  would  have  ventured  to  allude  to  him  under  so  familiar  a 
designation  as  ^*  W.  H."  In  fact  the  whole  production  is  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  admiring  the  deep  ten- 
derness, the  melancholy  grace,  and  the  inimitable  touches  of  poetical 
fancy  and  moral  reflection  which  abound  in  these  poems,  without 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  enigma  —  unquestionably  a  painful  and  per- 
sonal one  —  involved  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed. 
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iv''  THE  SHAKSPEARIAN  DRAMATISTS. 

f  1.  Bek  Jonson.  His  life,  f  2.  His  tragedies  and  comedies.  {  3.  His  m«iqtief 
and  other  works.  §  4.  Beaumont  and  Fletcuer.  §  5.  Massinoer.  {  6. 
Ford.  §  7.  Webster.  $  8.  Chapman,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Maraton, 
and  other  minor  Dramatists.  §  9.  Shi&let.  §  10.  Remarks  on  the  Eliza^ 
bethan  drama. 

§  1,  The  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  produced  a  galaxy  of  great 
dramatic  poets,  the  like  of  whom,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  or  the 
degree  of  excellence  exhibited  in  their  works,  the  world  has  never  seen. 
In  the  general  style  of  their  writings,  they  bear  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  Shakspeare ;  and  indeed  many  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their 
great  prototype  may  be  found  scattered  among  his  various  contem- 
poraries, and  in  some  instances  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to  that 
found  in  his  writings.  Thus  intensity  of  pathos  hardly  less  touching 
than  that  of  Shakspeare  may  be  found  in  the  dramas  of  Ford,  gallant 
animation  and  dignity  in  the  dialogues  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  deep 
tragic  emotion  in  the  sombre  scenes  of  Webster,  noble  moral  elevation 
in  the  graceful  plays  of  Massinger;  but  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  Shak- 
speare alone,  do  we  see  the  consummate  union  of  all  the  most  opposite 
qualities  of  the  poet,  the  observer,  and  the  philosopher. 
/  The  name  which  stands  next  to  that  of  Shakspeare  in  the  list  of  these 
illustrious  dramatists  is  that  of  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637),  a  vigorous 
and  solid  genius,  built  high  with  learning  and  knowledge  of  life,  and 
/  whose  numerous  works,  dramatic  as  well  as  other,  possess  an  imposing 
and  somewhat  monumental  weight.  He  was  born  in  1573,  and  was 
consequently  nine  years  younger  than  Shakspeare.  His  career  was  full 
of  strange  vicissitudes.  Though  compelled  by  a  step-father  to  follow 
the  humble  trade  of  a  bricklayer,  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  an  intense 
thirst  for  learning.  He  passed  some  short  time,  probably  with  tlie 
'assistance  of  a  patron,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  there,  as 
well  as  after  leaving  college,  continued  to  study  with  a  diligence  that 
certainly  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  —  an 
age  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  is  known  to  have  served  some  time  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  in  the  field ;  but  his  theatrical  career  seems  to  have  begun 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when  we  find  him  attached  as 
an  actor  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  called  the  Curtain.  His  success 
as  a  performer  is  said  to  have  been  tery  small,  arising  most  probably 
from  want  of  grace  and  beauty  of  person ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  theatrical  career  differed  from  the  almost  universal 
type  of  the  actor-dramatists  of  that  age.    While  still  a  very  young 
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man  he -fought  a  duel  with  one  of  his  fellow-actors,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  severe  wound ;  and 
for  this  infringement  of  the  law,  which  at  that  particular  period  was 
punished  with  extreme  severity,  the  poet  was  condemned  to  death, 
though  afterwards  pardoned.    Among  other  vicissitudes  of  life,  Jon- 
son  is  related  to  have  twice  changed  his  religion,  having  been  con-  i 
verted  hy  a  Jesuit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  have  aflerwarda  \ 
again  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother-Church,  on  which  last  < 
occasion  he  is  said,  when  receiving  the  Sacrament  on  his  reconversion 
to  have  drunk  out  the  whole  chalice,  in  sign  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
recantation. 

His  first  dramatic  work,  the  Comedy  of  Every  Man  in  kis  Humor^ 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1596.  This  piece,  the  action  and  characters  of 
which  were  originally  Italian,  failed  in  its  first  representation ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition,  far  from  improbable  in  itself,  that  Shakspeare,  who 
was  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  popularity,  advised  the  young  aspirant 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  piece  and  to  transfer  its  action  to  Eng- 
land. Two  years  afterwards  the  comedy,  with  considerable  alterations, 
was  brought  out  a  second  time,  at  Shakspeare*s  theatre  of  the  Globe, 
and  then  with  triumphant  success.  One  of  the  few  parts  which  Shak- 
speare is  known  to  have  personated  on  the  stage  is  that  of  Old  Knowcl,  ^ 
the  jealous  merchant,  in  this  comedy.  Thus  was  probably  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  warm  and  solid  friendship  between  Jonson  and  Shnk-  , 
speare,  which  appears  to  have  continued  during  their  whole  lives,  and 
the  existence  of  which  is  proved  not  only  by  many  pleasant  anecdotes ' 
recording  the  gay  and  witty  social  intercourse  of  the  two  great  poets, 
but  by  the  enthusiastic,  and  yet  discriminating,  eulogy  in  which  Jonsou 
— who  was  not  a  man  to  give  light  or  unconsidered  praise  —  has  hon- 
ored the  memory  and  described  the  genius  of  his  friend.  From  the 
moment  of  this  second  representation  of  his  comedy  Ben  Jonson*s 
literary  reputation  was  established ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
very  active  career,  though  the  success  of  particular  pieces  may  have 
fluctuated,  Jonson  undoubtedly  occupied  a  place  at  the  very  head  of 
the  dramatic  authors  of  his  day.  His  social  and  generous,  though' 
coarse  and  somewhat  overbearing  character,  the  extraordinary  power 
and  richness  of  his  conversation,  contributed  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  literary  society  of  that  day.  His  "  wit- 
combats  "  at  the  famous  taverns  of  the  Mermaid,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Falcon,  have  been  commemorated  in  many  anecdotes;  and  he  even 
ap{>ears  to  have  been  regarded  at  last  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  poten- 
tate, much  as  his  great  namesake  Samuel  Johnson  was  afterwards,  and 
to  have  conferred  upon  his  favorites  the  title  of  his  sons ;  **  sealing 
them,"  as  he  says  m  one  of  his  epigrams,  "  of  the  tribe  of  Ben." 

His  first  comedy  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  Every  Man 
Out  of  kis  Humor,  and  his  literary  activity  continued  to  be  very 
great,  for  in  1603  he  gave  to  the  world  his  tragedy  of  Sejanus,  and  in 
1605  he  appears  to  have  had  some  share,  with  Chapman,  Marston, 
Dekker,  and  other  dramatists,  in  the  piece  of  Eastward  Ho«  \  «.c»vcv^^^ 
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which  called  down  upon  all  connected  with  it  a  severe  persecution  fVom 
the  Court,  which  was  bitterly  offended  by  certain  satirical  allusions  tii 
the  favor  then  accorded  by  King  James  to  his  Scottish  countrymen. 
Jonson  was  involved  in  this  persecution ;  and  there  is  a  story  that  the 
guilty  wits  having  been  condemned  to  have  their  noses  slit,  Jonson 
generously  refused  to  abandon  his  associates,  and  that  his  mother  had 
prepared  for  herself  and  him  '*  a  strong  and  lusty  poison,**  to  enable 
him  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  such  a  disfigurement.  With  the  frank 
and  violent  character  of  Jonson  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  escape 
continual  quarrels  and  disputes,  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  a  literary  career, 
and  particularly  in  the  dramatic  profession.  Thus  we  have  notices  of 
violent  feuds  between  him  and  Dekker,  Chapman,  Marston,  and  others, 
as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  the  Court  architect  and  arranger  of  festivities 
and  masques,  whose  favor  seems  to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  the 
proud  and  self-confident  nature  of  old  Ben.  Many  of  these  literary 
quarrels  may  be  traced  in  the  dramatic  works  of  Jonson  and  his  con- 
temporaries, who  used  the  stage  as  a  vehicle  for  mutual  attack  and 
recrimination.  In  rapid  succession  between  1603  and  1619  followed 
some  of  Jonson's  finest  works,  Volponcy  Epicene^  the  Alchemist^  and  the 
tragedy  of  Catiline,  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Laureate  or 
Court  poet,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  getting  up  those  splendid 
and  fantastic  entertainments  called  masques,  in  which  magnificence 
of  scenery,  decoration,  and  costume,  ingenious,  allegorical,  and  myth- 
ological personages,  exquisite  music,  dancing,  and  declamation  were 
made  the  instruments  for  paying  extravagant  compliments  to  the  king 
and  the  great  personages  of  the  Court,  on  occasion  of  any  festivity  at 
the  palace  or  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  These  charming  composi- 
tions, in  which  Jonson  exhibited  all  the  stores  of  his  invention  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  vast  and  elegant  scholarship,  were  represented 
sometimes  by  actors,  but  often  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Court,  and  were  performed,  not  in  the  public  theatres,  but  in  palaces 
and  great  houses,  both  in  London  and  the  country.  Many  of  Jonson*8 
later  pieces  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  of  the  last,  the 
New  Inn,  acted  in  1630,  the  poet  complains  bitterly  of  the  hostility  and 
bad  taste  of  the  audience.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  aggravated  by  disappointment  and  ill 
iiealth,  the  latter  probably  caused  by  his  too  great  fondness  for  copious 
libations  of  sack.  He  died  in  1637,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  a  vertical  position,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Westminster,  the  stone  over  his  grave  having 
been  inscribed  with  the  excellent  and  laconic  words,  "  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson." 

§  2.  The  dramatic  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  this  great  poet  are 
so  numerous  that  I  must  content  myself  with  a  very  cursory  survey 
of  them.  They  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  ranging  from  an 
excellence  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  excepting  Shakspeare, 
to  the  lowest  point  of  laborious  mediocrity.  Two  of  them  are  trage* 
dies,  ^]^c  Fall  of  Sejanus  iiv\<M\\Q.  Conspiracy  0/  Catiline,     The  subject! 
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of  both  these  plays  are  borrowed  from  the  Roman  historians,  and  the 
dtdilogue  and  action  in  both  may  be  regarded  as  a  mosaic  of  strikint^ 
and  brilliant  extracts  from  the  Latin  literature,  reproduced  by  Jonson 
with  such  a  consummate  force  and  vigor  that  we  may  call  him  a  Roman 
author  who  composed  in  English.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  ac* 
curacy  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  Roman  manners,  ceremonies, 
religion,  and  sentiments  are  reproduced ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  singulariy  stiff  and  unpleasing,  partly  perhaps  from  the  absence  of 
pathos  and  tenderness  which  characterizes  Jonson*s  mind,  and  partly 
from  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  hero  in  both  cases 
being  so  odious  that  no  art  can  secure  for  his  fate  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  Many  of  the  scenes,  however,  particularly  those  of  a  declama- 
tory character,  as  the  trial  of  Silius  and  Cremutius  Cordus  before  the 
abject  Senate,  the  appearance  of  Tiberius,  and  the  magnificent  oration 
in  which  Petreius  describes  the  defeat  and  death  of  Catiline,  are  of  ex- 
traordinary power  and  grandeur.  Of  comedies,  properly  so  called,  Jon- 
son composed  fifteen,  the  best  of  which  are  incontQ^iibXy  Every  Man  in 
kis  Humor  J  Volpone^  Epicene  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  the  Alchemist, 
The  plots  or  intrigues  of  Jonson  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  gener-' 
ality  of  his  contemporaries :  he  always  constructed  them  himself,  and 
with  great  care  and  skill.  Those  of  Volpone  and  the  Silent  Woman  for 
example,  though  some  of  the  incidents  are  extravagant,  are  admirable 
for  the  constructive  skill  they  display,  and  for  the  art  with  which  each 
detail  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  catastrophe.  The  general  effect, 
however,  of  Jonson's  plays,  though  abundantly  satisfactory  to  the 
reason,  is  hard  and  defective  to  the  taste.  The  character  of  his  mind 
was  eminently  analytic;  he  dissected  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the 
affectations  of  society,  and  presented  them  to  the  reader  rather  like 
anatomical  preparations  than  like  men  and  women.  His  observation 
was  extensive  and  acute;  but  his  mind  loved  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
eccentricities  and  monstrosities  of  human  nature  than  upon  those  uni- 
versal features  with  which  all  can  s^^mpathize,  as  all  {>ossess  them.  His 
mind  was  singularly  deficient  in  what  is  called  humanity  ]  his  point  of 
view  is  invariably  that  of  the  satirist,  and  thus,  as  he  fixed  his  attention 
chiefly  upon  what  was  abnormal,  many  of  his  most  elaborately-drawti 
portraits  are  a  sort  of  dry,  harsh,  abstruse  caricatures  of  absurdities 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  manners  and  society  of  that  day,  and  appear 
to  us  as  strange  and  quaint  as  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
stiff  and  fantastic  dresses.  The  satiric  tendency  of  Jonson's  mind,  too, 
induced  him  to  take  his  materials,  both  for  intrigue  and  character,  from 
odious  or  repulsive  sources ;  thus  the  subject  of  two  of  his  finest  pieces, 
Volfone  and  the  Alchemist,  turns  entirely  upon  a  series  of  ingenious 
cheats  and  rascalities;  all  the  persons,  without  exception,  being  either 
scoundrels  or  their  dupes.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  peculiarities, 
the  knowledge  of  character  displayed  by  Jonson  is  so  vast,  the  force 
and  vigor  of  expression  are  so  unbounded,  he  has  poured  forth  into 
his  dialogue  such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  iliustration  drawn  from  men 
as  well  as  books,  that  his  comedies  form  a  study  em'menWy  substdt%tiul« 
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In  some  of  them,  as  in  Poetaster ^  Bartholomew  Fairy  and  the  Tale  of 
a  Tuby  Tonson  has  attacked  particular  persons  and  parties,  as  Dekk^r  in 
the  first,  the  Puritans  in  the  second,  and  Inigo  Jones  in  the  third ;  but 
these  pieces  can  have  but  little  interest  for  the  modem  reader.  The 
tone  of  morality  which  prevails  throughout  Jonson's  works  is  high 
and  manly,  and  he  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  lofty  standard  he 
invariably  claims  for  the  social  value  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  satirist.  Though  he  has  too  often  devoted  his  great  powers  to  the 
delineation  of  those  oddities  and  absurdities  which  were  then  called 
humorsy  and  which  may  be  defined  as  natural  follies  and  weaknesses 
exaggerated  by  affectation,  he  has  traced  more  than  one  truly  comic 
personage,  the  interest  of  which  must  be  permanent;  thus  his  admirable 
type  of  coward  braggadocio  in  Bobadill  will  always  deserve  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  great  gallery  of  human  folly.  The  want  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Jonson  will  be  especially  perceived 
in  the  harsh  and  unamiable  characters  which  he  has  given  to  his  female 
persons.  Without  stamping  him  as  a  woman-hater,  it  may  be  saic 
that  there  is  hardly  one  female  character  in  all  his  dramas  which  is 
represented  in  a  graceful  or  attractive  light,  while  a  great  many  of  them 
are  absolutely  repulsive  from  their  coarseness  and  their  vices. 

§  3.  It  is  singular  that  while  Jonson  in  his  plays  should  be  Jistin- 
guished  for  that  hardness  and  dryness  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  this  same  poet,  in  another  large  and  beautiful  category  of 
his  works,  should  be  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his 
invention  and  his  style.  In  the  Masques  and  Court  Entertainments 
which  he  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the  king  and  the  great  nobles, 
as  well  as  in  the  charming  fragment  of  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  The 
Sad  Shepherd^  Jonson  appears  quite  another  man.  Ever^lhing  that 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  invention  could  supply,  aided  by  extensive, 
elegant,  and  recondite  reading,  is  lavished  upon  these  courtly  compli- 
ments, Uie  gracefulness  of  which  almost  makes  us  forget  their  adulation 
and  servility.  This  servility,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  the  fashion 
of  the  times ;  and  was  carried  quite  as  far  towards  the  pedantic  and 
imbecile  James  as  it  had  been  towards  his  great  predecessor,  Elizabeth. 
Of  such  masques  and  entertainments,  Jonson  composed  about  thirty-five, 
many  of  which  exhibit  a  richness  and  playfulness  of  invention  which 
have  never  been  surpassed.  These  productions  were,  of  course,  generally 
short,  and  depended  in  a  great  measure  for  their  effect  upon  the  scenes, 
machinery,  costumes,  dances,  and  songs,  with  which  they  were  thickly 
interspersed.  The  magnificence  sometimes  displayed  in  these  spectacles 
was  extraordinary,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  beggarly 
misecn  sctne  of  the  regular  theatres  of  those  days.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  masques  we  may  mention  Paris  Anniversary,  the 
Masque  of  Oberon,  and  the  Masque  of  Queens.  In  the  dialogue  of  these 
slight  pieces,  as  well  as  in  the  lyrics  which  are  frequently  introduced, 
we  see  how  graceful  and  melodious  could  become  the  genius  of  this 
great  poet,  though  generally  attuned  to  the  severer  notes  of  the  satiric 
muse.*  Besides  his  dramatic  works  Jonson  left  a  very  large  quantity  of 
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liti^rarj  remains  in  prose  and  verse.  The  former  portion  contains 
sianj  curious  and  valuable  notes  made  by  Jonson  on  books  and  men, 
among  which  are  particularly  interesting  the  references  to  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon;  and  the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  epigrams  written  in  the 
manner  of  Martial,  and  sometimes  containing  interesting  notices  of 
contemporary  persons  and  things.  All  these  are  pregnant  with  wit, 
fancy,  and  solid  learning,  and  confirm  the  idea  which  we  derive  from 
Jonson's  dramas  of  the  power,  richness,  and  variety  of  his  genius. 

§  4.  Superior  to   Ben  Jonson   in   variety  and   animation,  though/ 
hardly  equal  to  him  in  solidity  of  knowledge,  were  the  two  illustrious  | 
dramatists  who  worked  together  with  so  intimate  a  union   that  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  works  composed  before  their  friendship  was  dissolved 
by  death,  to  separate  their  contributions.   These  were  Beaumont  (15S6-  ( 
1615)  and  Fletcher  (1576-1625),  both  men  of  a  higher  social  status,  I 
by  birth  and  by  education,  than  the  generality  of  the  dramatists  of  this  ) 
splendid  epoch ;  for  Beaumont  was  of  noble  family,  and  the  son  of  a  judge,/ 
while  Fletcher  was  son  to  Bishop  Fletcher,  an  ecclesiastic,  however,  of 
no  very  enviable  reputation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    John  Fletcher 
was  born  in  1576;  Thomas  Beaumont  ten  years  later,  but  he  died  early,  '^ 
in  1615,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  his  friend  survived  him  ten  years,  and  ) 
was  one  of  the  victims  to  the  plague  in  1625.     Concerning  the  details 
of  their  lives  and  characters  we  possess  but  vague  and  scanty  informa- 
tion ;  it  is,  however,  evident  from  their  works  that  they  had  both  re- 
ceived a  learned  education.    They  were  accomplished  men,  possessing 
a  degree  of  scholarship  far  inferior,  perhaps,  in  depth  and  accuracy  to 
that  of  Jonson,  but  amply  sufHcient  to  furnish  their  writings  with  rich 
allusions  and  abundant  ornaments.  The  dramatic  works  of  these  brilliant 
fellow-laborers,  in  spite  of  the  very  short  existence  of  the  one,  and  the 
not  very  long  life  of  the  other,  are  extraordinary  not  only  for  thcii 
excellence  and  variety,  but  also  for  their  number,  their  collected  dramas 
—  which  were  not  printed  in  a  complete  form  till  1647—  amounting  to 
fifty-two.     Some  of  these,  it  is  certain,  were  acted  before  Beaumont's 
death  ;  and  of  the  remainder  many  are  attributed  to  Fletcher  alone,  and 
this  probably  with  justice,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far 
Fletcher,  in  those  works  which  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  the  period  succeed- 
ing that  event,  may  have  profited  by  the  unfinished  sketches  thrown 
off  by  them  both  in  partnership.    The  common  tradition  relates  tliat 
Beaumont  possessed  more  of  the  elevated,  sublime,  and  tragic  genius, 
while  Fletcher  was  rather  distinguished  hy  ^"ny^Xy  and  comic  humor; 
but  so  intimately  interwoven  is  the  glory  of  these  two  excellent  poets, 
that  neither  in  their  names  nor  in  their  writings  does  biography  or 
criticism  ever  separate  them.     Such  imperfect  notices,  however,  as  have 
come  down  to  our  time  upon  this  subject  I  will  introduce  here,  as  they 
will  assist  the  memory  in  judging  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  pieces,  by 
dividing  them  into  comparatively  manageable  groups.    Dryden,  who  has 
spoken  with  just  enthusiasm  of  the  works  of  these  great  dramatists,  to 
whom  he  himself  owed  so  much,  has  asserted  that  the  first  successful 
piece  tliey  placed  upon  the  stage  was  the  charming  rotwstulk.  dtoscva^  ^1 
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Pkilaster,  though  they  had  composed  several  before  this  production 
raised  their  names  to  a  high  pitch  of  popularity.  Among  the  pieces 
performed  anterior  to  1615  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Pkilaster,  the 
Maid's  Tragedy^  A  King  and  No  King,  the  Laws  of  Candy^  all  of  a 
lofty  or  tragic  character;  while  among  the  dramas  belonging  to  the 
same  early  period  may  be  specified  the  following,  as  exhibiting  the 
comic  genius  of  the  two  illustrious  fellow-laborers :  the  Woman-kater^ 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (one  of  their  richest  and  most  popular 
extravaganzas),  the  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  the  Captain,  and  the  Cox* 
comb.  Of  those  attributed,  with  more  or  less  show  of  probability,  to 
Fletcher  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  possess  a  charac- 
ter in  which  the  comic  tone  is  predominant.  I  will  specify  the  follow- 
ing :  the  excellent  comedies  of  the  Chances,  the  Spanish  Curate,  Beg" 
gars*  Busk,  and  Bute  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  But  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  dramas  of  these  animated  and  prolific  playwrights 
will  be  found  tiresome  and  unsatisfactory.  I  will  therefore,  after  mak- 
ing a  few  general  remarks  on  the  genius  and  manner  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  note  such  peculiarities  in  their  principal  plays  as  my  limited 
space  will  permit.  The  first  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  in  making 
/'acquaintance  with  these  poets  is  the  singularly  airy  free,  and  animated 
\manner  in  which  they  exhibit  incident,  sentiment  and  action.  They 
.evidently  wrote  with  great  ease  and  rapidity;  and  their  productions, 
though  occasionally  offending  against  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety, are  never  deficient  in  the  tone  of  good  society.  Their  dialogue, 
far  less  crowded  with  thought  than  that  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  bur- 
dened with  scholar-like  allusion  than  that  of  Jonson,  is  singularly 
vivacious  and  flowing.  Their  style,  though  not  altogether  free  from 
affectation,  is  wonderfully  limpid,  and  will  generally  be  found  much 
.easier  to  understand  at  the  first  glance  than  that  of  Shakspeare  —  a 
.clearness  which  arises  from  less  complexity  in  the  ideas.  They  often 
■  attain,  in  their  more  poetical  and  declamatory  passages,  a  high  eleva- 
tion both  of  tragic  and  romantic  eloquence.  In  the  delineation  of 
character  and  passion  they  are  inferior  to  the  great  artist  with  whom 
they  have  not  seldom  ventured  to  measure  their  strength ;  and  if  ever 
they  have  deserved  the  high  honor  of  being  compared  for  a  moment 
with  Shakspeare,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  must  select,  as  the 
subject  of  such  comparison,  not  the  deeper  and  vaster  creations  of  the 
great  master's  genius,  — 

"  For  in  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he,"  — 

not,  in  short,  such  works  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  but  rather  what 
may  be  called  his  secondary  pieces,  such  as  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Measure  for  Measure,  or  the  Tempest  —  works  in  which  the  graceful, 
fantastic,  and  romantic  elements  predominate.  In  this  department 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  no  unwortliy  rivals  to  the  greatest  of 
dramatists.  They  possess  high  comic  powers  in  the  delineation  of 
violently  farcical  and  extravagant  characters.  Their  portraiture  of 
bragging  cowardice  in  Bessus   is  one  of  the    finest  and  completsst 
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delineations  which  the  stage  has  given ;  while  in  such  quaint  and  out« 
rageou«ly  ludicrous  impersonations  as  those  of  Lazarillo,  the  hungry 
courtier  who  is  in  vain  pursuit  of  the  "  umbrana*s  head,"  which  is  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  they  have  touched  the  very  brink  to  which 
humorous  extravagance  can  be  carried.  Their  plots,  like  those  of  ^ 
Shakspeare,  are  often  carelessly  constructed  and  improbable  in  inci- 
dent ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  always  kept  alive  by  striking 
situations  and  amusing  turns  of  fortune.  Their  materials  are  similar 
to  those  which  the  romantic  dramatists  of  that  age  generally  employed 
—  Italian  and" French  novels,  and  sometimes  legendary  or  authentic 
history.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  they  have  never  once 
attempted,  like  Shakspeare,  the  historical  drama,  founded  upon  the 
annals  of  their  own  country,  though  they  have  freely  used  materials 
tlerived  from  Roman  chronicles  —  as  in  their  tragedy  of  the  False  One, 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  try  their  strength  against 
^^lius  Ceesar ;  and  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
Jis  in  RoUo^  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  and  other  pieces.  They  are  sin- 
gularly happy  in  the  delineation  of  noble  and  chivalrous  feeling,  the 
love  and  friendship  of  young  and  gallant  souls ;  and  their  numerous 
portraits  of  valiant  veterans  may  be  pronounced  unequalled.  As  exam- 
ples of  the  former  I  may  cite  the  personages  of  Philaster,  of  Arbaces, 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  of  Areas  in  the  Loyal  Subject^  and,  above  all, 
of  Caratach  in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca.  They  possess  the  art  of  ren- 
dering a  character  vicious,  and  even  criminal,  without  making  it  for- 
feit all  claims  to  our  sympathy;  and  thus  exhibit  a  true  sense  of 
humanity.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  erring  but  generous  hero 
of  A  King  and  No  King,  Their  pathos,  though  frequently  exhibited, 
is  rather  tender  than  deep :  among  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
I  may  refer  to  the  Maids  Tragedy^  one  of  their  most  admired  and  elab- 
orate works.  The  grief  of  Aspasia  and  the  despair  of  Evadne  are 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  tragic  emotion.  In  the  Two  Noble  KinS' 
men,  the  subject  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Knighfs  Tale  of  Chau- 
cer, the  dignity  of  chivalric  friendship  is  portraj'cd  with  the  highest 
and  most  heroic  spirit.  In  this  play  the  scenes  exhibiting  the  love  and 
madness  of  the  Gaoler's  Daughter  show  an  evident  imitation  of  the 
character  of  Ophelia ;  and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  than  to  confess  that  they  come  out  of  the  contest  beaten 
indeed,  but  not  disgraced.  Excellent  too  are  they  in  pictures  of  simple 
tenderness  and  sorrow :  there  are  few  things  in  dramatic  literature  more 
pathetic  than  the  character  and  death  of  the  little  heroic  Prince  Hengo 
in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca,  But  it  is  perhaps  in  their  pieces  of  mixed 
sentiment,  containing  comic  matter  intermingled  with  romantic  and 
elevated  incidents,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  genius  shines  out  in 
its  full  effulgence.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  we  see  them  rise  with- 
out effort  and  sink  without  meanness.  Perhaps  no  better  examples  of 
this  —  the  most  charming  —  phase  of  their  peculiar  talent  can  be  select- 
ed than  the  comedies  of  the  Elder  Brother,  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,  Beggars'  Bush,  and  the  Spanish  Curate,  In  \)\e  ^Xutd-xctfixvNAOYvfc^ 
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piece  the  romantic  and  the  farcical  intrigues  are  combined  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  while  in  the  first  and  second  the  force  of  innate  worth 
and  courage  is  made  to  shine  out  brilliantly  amid  the  most  apparently 
adverse  circumstances.  In  the  more  violently  farcical  intrigues  and 
characters,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Little  French  JLav^yer,  the 
Woman-hater^  the  Humorous  Licutenanty  the  Scornful  JLady,  Wit  ai 
Several  Weapons,  and  the  like,  we  willingly  forget  the  eccentricity,  or 
even  absurdity,  of  the  idea,  in  consideration  of  the  inexhaustible  series 
of  laughable  extravagancies  in  w^hich  it  is  made  to  develop  itself.  Such 
extravagancies  are  very  different  from  the  dry,  persevering,  analjrtical 
method  in  which  Jonson  works  out  to  its  very  last  dregs  the  exhibition 
of  one  of  those  **  humors  "  which  he  so  delighted  to  portray  —  a  pro- 
cess which  may  almost  be  called  scientific,  like  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  the  chemist,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  caput  mortuum.  The 
fools  and  grotesques  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  "  lively,  audible, 
and  full  of  vent;"  and  the  authors  seem  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of 
heaping  up  absurdity  upon  absurdity,  out  of  the  very  abundance  of 
their  humorous  conception.  The  language  in  which  the  poet  clothes 
their  droll  extravagancies  is  often  highly  figurative,  full  of  imagery, 
and  of  a  rich  and  generous  music;  sometimes  the  simple  change  of  a 
few  words  will  transform  one  of  these  passages  of  ludicrous  and  yet 
picturesque  exaggeration  into  a  noble  outburst  of  serious  poetry. 
Some  of  tlie  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  furnish  us  with  a  store 
of  curious  antiquarian  and  literary  materials  :  thus  the  excellent  roman- 
tic play  of  Beggars^  Bush  contains,  in  the  humorous  scenes  where  the 
"mumping"  fraternity  is  introduced,  valuable  materials  illustrating 
that  singular  subject  the  slang  dialect,  or  the  professional  jargon  of 
thieves,  beggars,  and  such  like  offscourings  of  society ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  long  much  of  this  argot  has  been  in  existence,  and  how 
slight  are  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  In  the  same  way  the  fantastic 
extravaganza  of  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  an  absolute  store- 
house preserving  a  multitude  of  popular  chivalric  legends  and  frag- 
ments, sometimes  beautiful  and  always  interesting,  of  ancient  English 
ballad  poetry.  In  a  good  many  passages  of  Fletcher  we  meet  with 
evident  parodies  or  caricatures  of  scenes  and  speeches  of  other  drama- 
tists, and  particularly  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  latter  case  the  interest 
of  such  passages  is  of  course  very  high ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  caricatures  or  parodies  are  marked  by  a  playful  spirit,  and 
bear  no  trace  of  malignity  or  envy.  Examples  of  this  will  be  found  in 
tlie  play  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  droll,  pathetic  speech  on  the 
installation  of  Clause  as  King  of  the  Gypsies,  an  evident  and  good- 
natured  jest  at  Cranmer's  speech  in  the  last  scene  of  Henry  VIIL 
Many  others  might  be  adduced.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Faithful 
Shcphcp'dcss  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  exquisite  combinations 
of  delicate  and  tender  sentiment  with  description  of  nature  and  lyrical 
music  that  the  English  or  any  other  literature  can  boast.  Originally 
imitated  from  the  Italian,  this  mixture  of  the  eclogue  and  the  drama  forms 
M  peculiar  subdivision  of  poetry.    Though  the  characters,  sentimentSf 
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language,  and  incidents  have  little  relation  to  real  life,  the  charm  of 
such  idjilic  compositions,  from  the  days  of  Theocritus  to  those  of 
Guarini  and  Tasso,  has  always  been  felt;  and  the  refined  ideal  and 
half-. nythc logic  beauty  of  the  **  fabled  life"  of  Tempc  seems  to  gratify 
that  craving  of  the  imagination  which  makes  us  all  hunger  afler  some- 
thing purer,  sweeter,  and  more  innocent  than  the  atmosphere  of  our 
ordinary  "working-day  world."  The  pictures  of  nature  which  crowd 
this  exquisite  Arcadian  drama  have  never  been  surpassed  for  their  truth, 
their  delicacy,  and  the  melody  of  their  expression ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  glory  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  that  in  this  exquisite  poem  they 
are  the  victorious  rivals  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  delicious  fragment  of  the 
Sad  Shepherd  yiz&  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  drama  I  am  speaking 
of;  while  Fletcher  also  furnished  to  Milton  the  first  prototype  of  one 
of  the  most  inimitable  of  his  works  —  the  pastoral  drama  of  Comus. 

§  6.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Philip  Massinger  (1584-1640)  little 
is  known.  This  excellent  poet  was  born  in  1584,  and  died,  apparently 
very  poor,  in  1640.  His  birth  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  his  education 
good,  and  even  learned ;  for  though  his  stay  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, which  he  entered  in  1602,  was  not  longer  than  two  years,  his 
works  prove,  by  the  uniform  elegance  and  refined  dignity  of  their  dic- 
tion, and  by  the  peculiar  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  classical 
allusions,  that  he  was  intimately  penetrated  with  the  finest  essence  of 
the  great  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  His  theatrical  life,  extending 
from  1604  to  his  death,  appears  to  have  been  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion 01  struggle,  disappointment,  and  distress;  and  we  possess  one 
touching  document  proving  how  deep  and  general  was  that  distress  in 
the  dramatic  profession  of  the  time.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  Hcnslowe, 
the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  the  joint  names  of  Massinger, 
Field,  and  Daborne,  all  poets  of  considerable  popularity,  imploring  the 
loan  of  an  insignificant  sum  to  liberate  them  from  a  debtor's  prison.  Like 
most -of  his  fellow-dramatists,  Massinger  frequently  wrote  in  partner- 
ship with  other  playwrights,  the  names  of  Dekkcr,  Field,  Rowley, 
Middleton,  and  others  being  often  found  in  conjunction  with  his.  We 
possess  the  titles  of  about  thirty-seven  plays  either  entirely  or  partially 
written  by  Massinger,  of  which  number,  however,  only  eighteen  are 
now  extant,  the  remainder  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  These  works 
are  tragedies,  comedies,  and  romantic  dramas  partaking  of  both  char- 
acters. The  finest  of  them  are  the  following:  the  Fatal  Dowry,  Xha 
Unnatural  Combat^  the  Roman  Actor,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the 
first  category;  the  Bondman,  the  Maid  of  Honor,  and  the  Picture,  in 
the  third ;  and  the  Old  Law  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  in  the 
second.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  this  noble  writer  are  aa 
extraordinary  dignity  and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  a  singular 
power  of  delineating  the  soirows  of  pure  and  lofty  minds  exposed  to 
unmerited  suifering,  cast  down  but  not  humiliated  by  misfortune.  Ia_ 
these  lofty  delineations  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  reflection  of 
Massinger's  own  high  but  melancholy  spirit.  Female  purity  and  devo- 
tion he  has  painted  with  great  skill ;  and  his  plays  ex\v\b'v\.  rcv^tv^  ^^:&Ti^» 
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in  which  he  has  ventured  to  sound  the  mysteries  of  the  deepest  pas- 
sions, as  in  the  Fatal  Dowry  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  subject  of 
the  latter  having  some  resemblance  with  the  terrible  story  of  Mariamne. 
It  was  unfortunately  indispensable,  in  order  to  please  the  mixed  audi- 
ences of  those  days,  that  comic  and  farcical  scenes  should  be  introduced 
in  every  piece ;  and  for  comedy  and  pleasantry  Massinger  had  no  apti- 
tude. This  portion  of  his  works  is  in  every  case  contemptible  for 
etupid  buffoonery,  as  well  as  odious  :br  loathsome  indecency ;  and  the 
coarseness  and  obscenity  of  such  passages  forms  so  painful  a  contrast 
with  the  general  elegance  and  purity  of  Massinger's  tone  and  language 
that  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  of  his  having  had  recourse  to 
other  hands  to  supply  this  obnoxious  matter  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
taste.  Massinger's  style  and  versification  are  singularly  sweet  and 
noble.  No  writer  of  that  daj'  is  so  free  from  archaisms  and  obscurities ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  none  in  whom  more  constantly  appear  all  the  force, 
harmony,  and  dignity  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible. 
From  many  passages  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  Massinger  was  a 
fervent  Catholic.  The  Virgin  Martyr  \s  indeed  a  Catholic  mystery;  and 
in  many  plays  —  as,  for  example,  the  Renegado  —  he  has  attributed  to 
Romanist  confessors,  and  even  to  the  then  unpopular  Jesuits,  the  most 
amiable  and  Christian  virtues.  If  we  desire  to  characterize  Massinger 
in  one  sentence,  we  may  say  that  dignity,  tenderness,  and  grace  are 
the  qualities  in  which  he  excels. 

§  6.  If  Massinger,  among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  be  peculiarly 
the  poet  of  moral  dignity  and  tenderness,  John  Ford  (1586-1639)  must 
be  called  the  great  painter  of  unhappy  love.  This  passion,  viewed 
under  all  its  aspects,  has  furnished  the  almost  exclusive  subject  matter 
of  his  plays.  He  was  born  in  1586,  and  died  in  1639;  *"^  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  professional  writer,  but  to  have  followed  the 
employment  of  the  law.  He  began  his  dramatic  career  by  joining  with 
Dekker  in  the  production  of  the  touching  tragedy  of  the  Witch  of  Ed' 
monton,  in  which  popular  superstitions  are  skilfully  combined  with  a 
deeply-touching  story  of  love  and  treachery;  and  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  not  numerous.  Besides  the  above  piece  he  wrote  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Brother  and  Sister,  the  Broken  Heart  (beyond  all  com- 
parison his  most  powerful  work,  a  graceful  historical  drama  on  the 
subject  of  Perkin  Warbeck),  and  the  following  romantic  or  tragi-comic 
pieces :  the  L-over's  Melancholy,  JLove^s  Sacrifice,  the  Fancies^  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Ladfs  Trial.  His  personal  character,  if  we  may 
judge  from  slight  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  seems 
to  have  been  sombre  and  retiring;  and  in  his  works  sweetness  and 
pathos  are  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any  other  dramatist.  In 
the  terrible  play  of  the  Brother  and  Sister  the  subject  is  love  of  the 
most  unnatural  and  criminal  kind ;  and  yet  Ford  fails  not  to  render  his 
chief  personages,  however  we  may  deplore  and  even  abhor  their  crime, 
objects  of  our  sympathy  and  pity.  In  the  Broken  Heart -wt  have  in  the 
noble  Penthea,  in  Orgilus,  Ithocles,  and  Calantha,  four  phases  of  un- 
bappjr  passion ;  and  in  the  scenes  between  Penthei  and  her  ci  uel  but 
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repentant  brother,  betiveen  I^*nthea  and  the  Princesrj  (in  which  the 
dying  victim  makes  her  will  in  such  fantastic  but  deeply-touching 
terms),  and  last  of  all  in  the  tremendous  accumulation  of  moral  suf- 
fering with  which  the  piece  concludes,  wc  cannot  but  recognize  in  Ford 
a  master  of  dranr.atic  effect.  His  I^tc  has  but  few  tones,  but  his  music 
makes  up  in  intensity  for  what  it  wants  in  variety;  and  at  present  we 
can  hardly  understand  how  any  audience  could  ever  have  borne  the 
harrowing  up  of  their  sensibilities  by  such  repeated  strokes  of  pathos. 
Ford,  like  the  other  great  dramatists  of  that  era  of  giants,  never  shrank 
from  dealing  with  the  darkest,  the  most  mysterious  enigmas  of  our 
moral  nature.  His  verse  and  dialogue  are  even  somewhat  monotonous 
in  their  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  and  are  marked  by  a  great  richness 
of  classical  allusion.  His  comic  scenes  are  even  more  worthless  and 
offensive  than  those  of  Massinger.  One  proof  of  the  consummate 
mastery  which  Ford  possessed  over  the  whole  gamut  of  love-sentiment 
is  his  skill  in  making  attractive  the  characters  of  unsuccessful  suitors, 
in  proof  of  which  may  be  cited  Orgilus  and  the  noble  Malfato. 

§  7.  But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  original  genius  among  the 
Shakspearian  dramatists  of  the  second  order  is  John  Webster.  His 
terrible  and  funereal  Muse  was  Death ;  his  wild  imagination  revelled  in 
images  and  sentiments  which  breathe,  as  it  were,  the  odor  of  the  char- 
nel :  his  plays  are  full  of  pictures  recalling  with  fantastic  variety  all 
associations  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of  human  hopes  and  interests, 
and  dark  questionings  of  our  future  destinies.  His  literary  physiog- 
nomy has  something  of  that  dark,  bitter,  and  woful  expression  which 
makes  us  thrill  in  the  portraits  of  Dante.  The  number  of  his  known 
works  is  very  small :  the  most  celebrated  among  them  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  Duchess  of  Malfy  (1623)  ;  but  others  are  not  inferior  to  that  strange 
piece  in  intensity  of  feeling  and  savage  grimness  of  plot  and  treat- 
ment. Besides  the  above  we  possess  Guise ^  or  the  Massacre  of  France <^ 
in  which  the  St.  Barthelemy  is,  of  course,  the  main  action,  the  DeviVs 
Law  Case,  the  White  Devil,  founded  on  the  crimes  and  sufTcrings  of 
Vittoria  Corombona,  Afpius  and  Virginia  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  in  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  he  worked  by  preference  on  themes  which 
offered  a  congenial  field  for  his  portraiture  of  the  darker  passions  and 
of  the  moral  tortures  of  their  victims.  In  selecting  such  revolting 
themes  as  abounded  in  the  black  annals  of  medieval  Italy,  Webster 
followed  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  great  and  morbid  genius ;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  the  horrible  with 
the  pathetic  In  his  language  there  is  an  extraordinary  union  of  com- 
plexity and  simplicity :  he  loves  to  draw  his  illustrations  not  only  from 
"  skulls,  and  graves,  and  epitaphs,"  but  also  from  the  most  attractive 
and  picturesque  objects  in  nature,  and  his  occasional  intcmiingling  of 
the  deepest  and  most  innocent  emotion  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
touches  of  natural  beauty  produces  the  effect  of  the  daisy  springing 
up  amid  the  festering  mould  of  a  graveyard.  Like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  knew  the  secret  of  expressing  the  highest  passion 
Jirough  the  most  f^mlWaa^  images ;  and  the  dirges  tiiid  iviti^x^  ^cyc^^ 
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which  he  has  frequently  introduced  into  his  pieces  possess,  as  Charles 
Lamb  eloquently  expresses  it,  that  intensity  of  feeling  which  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  very  elements  they  contemplate.  His  dramas 
are  generally  composed  in  mingled  prose  and  verse ;  and  it  is  (possible 
that  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  production  of  many  other  pieces 
besides  those  I  have  enumerated  above. 

§  8.  As  the  dramatic  form  was  the  predominant  type  of  popular 
literature  at  this  splendid  period,  the  student  must  expect  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  the  great  though  subordinate  glory  of  a  multitude  of  minor 
lights  of  the  theatrical  heaven,  whose  genius  our  space  will  enable  us 
to  analyze  but  in  a  very  rapid  and  cursory  manner.  The  works  of 
these  playwrights,  each  of  whom  has,  when  closely  examined,  hit 
peculiar  traits,  have,  however,  such  a  strong  family  resemblance  both 
in  their  merits  and  defects,  that  this  cursory  appreciation  will  not  lead 
the  reader  into  any  considerable  error ;  one  star  of  the  bright  constel- 
lation may  somewhat  differ  from  another  in  glory,  but  the  general 
character  and  composition  of  their  rays  are  the  same.  Chapman,  Dek- 
ker,  Middleton,  and  Marston  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and 
luxuriance.  George  Chapman,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned 
as  the  translator  of  Homer  (p.  85),  is,  however,  more  admirable  for 
his  lofty,  classical  spirit,  and  for  the  power  with  which  he  communi- 
cated the  rich  coloring  of  romantic  poetry  to  the  forms  borrowed  by 
his  learning  from  Greek  legend  and  history.  Thomas  Dekker,  one 
of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  the  literary  workers  of  his  age,  though  he 
generally  appears  as  a  fellow-laborer  with  other  dramatists,  yet  in  the 
few  pieces  attributed  to  his  unassisted  pen  shows  great  elegance  of 
language  and  deep  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Thomas  Middleton  is 
admired  for  a  certain  wild  and  fantastic  fancy  which  delights  in  por- 
traying scenes  of  witchcraft  and  supernatural  agency.  John  Marston, 
on  the  contrary,  deserves  applause  less  by  a  purely  dramatic  quality  of 
genius  than  by  a  lofty  and  satiric  tone  of  invective  in  which  he  lashes 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  the  neglect  of  learn- 
ing. Nor  can  he  who  would  make  acquaintance  with  the  dramatic 
wealth  of  this  marvellous  age  pass  without  attention  the  works  of 
Taylor,  Tourncur,  Rowley,  Broome,  and  Thomas  Heywood.  Tourncur 
has  some  resemblance,  in  the  sombre  and  gloomy  tone  of  his  works, 
to  the  terrible  genius  of  Webster,  while  Broome  is  remarkable  for  the 
immense  number  of  pieces  in  whose  composition  he  had  a  greater  or 
less  share;  an  obser\'ation  which  may  also  be  applied  to  Heywood. 
This  latter  poet  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  John,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  authors,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  (see  p.  112).  Thomas  Heywood  exhibits  a 
graceful  fancy,  and  one  of  his  plays,  A  Woman  Killed  'with  Kindness^ 
Is  among  the  most  touching  of  the  period.  Broome  was  originally 
Ben  Jon  son's  domestic  servant,  but  afterwards  attained  considerable 
success  upon  the  stage. 

§  9.  The  dramatic  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James  closes  with  James 
Shirley  (1594-1666),  whose  comedies,  though  in  many  respects  bear- 
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ing  the  same  general  character  as  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors, 
atill  seem  the  earnest  of  a  new  period.  He  excels  in  the  delineation  of 
gaj  and  fashionable  society,  and  his  dramas  are  more  laudable  for  ease, 
nature,  and  animation  than  for  profound  tracings  of  human  nature,  oi 
for  vivid  portraiture  of  character.  He  passed  through  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Revolution,  and  is  the  link 
which  connects  the  great  dramatic  school  of  Shakspeare  with  the  verjp 
different  form  of  the  drama  which  revived  at  the  Restoration  in  1660. 
In  proportion  as  tlie  Puritan  party  grew  in  influence  and  acrimony,  in 
precisely  equal  degree  grew  the  hostility  to  the  theatre ;  and  at  last, 
when  fanaticism  was  rampant,  the  theatre  was  formally  and  legall) 
suppressed,  the  play-houses  were  pulled  down  by  bigoted  mobs  of  citi- 
zens and  soldiers,  and  the  performance  of  plays,  nay,  the  simple  wit- 
nessing of  theatrical  representations,  made  a  penal  offence.  This  took 
place  September  2, 1642,  and  the  dramatic  profession  may  be  regarded  as 
remaining  under  the  frown  of  government  during  about  fourteen  years 
from  that  date,  when  the  theatre  was  revived,  but  revived,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  under  a  completely  different  form,  and  with  totally 
different  tendencies,  moral  as  well  as  literary.  '  Of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  this  dramatic  ^evolution,  not  less  profound  than  the  great 
political  and  social  revolution  of  which  it  was  a  symptom  and  a  result, 
I  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

§  10.  The  Elizabethan  drama  is  the  most  wonderful  and  majestic 
outburst  of  genius  that  any  age  has  yet  seen.  It  is  characterized  by 
marked  peculiarities;  an  intense  richness  and  fertility  of  imagination, 
such  as  was  natural  in  an  age  when  the  stores  of  classical  antiquity 
were  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the  popular  mind;  and  this  richness  and 
splendor  of  fancy  are  combined  with  the  greatest  force  and  vigor  of 
familiar  expression.    We  have  an  intimate  union  of  the  common  and  ,  * 

the  refined,  the  boldest  flights  of  fancy  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  actual  reality.  The  great  object  of  tlicse  dramatists  being  to  pro- 
duce intense  impressions  upon  a  miscellaneous  audience,  they  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  strength  and  nature.  The  circumstance  that  most 
of  these  writers  were  actors  tended  to  give  their  productions  the  pecu- 
liar tone  they  exhibit:  to  this  we  must  attribute  some  of  their  gravest 
defects  as  well  as  many  of  their  most  inimitable  beauties  —  their  occa- 
sional coarseness,  exaggeration,  and  buffoonery,  as  well  as  that  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  effect  which  never  abandons  them.  But  besides 
being  actors,  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  men  of  educated 
and  cultivated  minds;  and  thus  their  writings  never  fail  to  show  a 
peculiar  aroma  of  stj'le  and  language,  which  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
least  fragment  of  their  dialogue.  They  were  also  men^  men  of  strong 
passions  and  often  of  irregular  lives ;  and  what  they  felt  strongly,  and 
what  they  had  seen  in  their  wild  lives,  they  boldly  transferred  to  their 
writings;  which  thus  reflect  not  only  the  faithful  images  of  human 
character  and  passion  under  every  conceivable  condition,  not  only  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  coloring  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, but  the  profoundest  and  simplest  precepts  derived  Ctoxcv  \^^  "^x^i^ 
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tical  experience  of  life.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  all 
resemble  Shakspeare  in  the  general  texture  of  their  language  and  the 
prevailing  principles  of  their  mode  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  only 
differ  from  him  in  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  separately  thos« 
high  and  varied  qualities  which  he  alone  of  all  human  beings  carried 
to  an  almost  superhuman  degree  of  intensity. 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHER  DRAMATISTS. 

AimrONT  MUNPAT  (l.'K3-1633)  was  said  by 
Mem  to  be  the  "best  plotter'*  among  the  ct^mic 
poets.  Fourteen  plays  were  written  cither  partly  or 
wholly  by  hiio.  The  flrat  of  importance  was  VaU 
mtine  and  Ormm,  publinhcil  in  loOH.  Dmj'ton  and 
others  askiitod  him  in  5ip  John  Oldcattle,  which 
was  rrfcrrod  by  some  to  ShakK|)carc  la  1001  he 
publislicd  fiofxrt  Earl  of  lfuntingdon'»  Downfall 
and  llohrrt  Earl  cj"  Hunt\nQ<i<nC»  Deaths  in  the  lo«t 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Chcttle.  Ills  writinpi 
extended  over  tlic  iwriod  LVO-Ktil.  lie  died  August 
10,  in.";^  and  is  styled  on  his  monument  in  St 
Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  "  citixcn  and  draper  of 
Ltindon." 

IlKNicY  CiiETTLB  was  a  most  Industrious  writer 
of  plays.  Thirty-eight  are  said  to  bear  an  impress 
fhjni  liis  liand.  With  Ilaughton  and  Dekkcr  he 
priKluwd  Patient  GrusH  in  \&S\.  Acconling  to  Mr. 
Collier  he  wrote  for  the  stage  before  LM)2.  Three 
only  of  his  plays  have  been  prc.^>rvcd.  lie  wrote 
to<.>  largely  to  produce  works  of  more  than  passing 
iutrrcflt 

Geouob  Cooks  produeed  Oretn'a  T\tqm»gtmln 
IKK),  and  was  Uie  author  of  fifty  epigrams. 

Thomas  NAonns  wrote  In  the  reign  of  Charles  J. 
A  tlurd-rate  poet,  but  originaL  None  of  his  dra- 
BDctio  pieces  ai«  extant,  the  chief  of  which  were 


Jftfrocosmiis,  Sprino't  Olmy,  BrUft.  Charlta  tk$ 
Fint,  a  tngedy,  and  Sttttmatn,  a  comedy,  an 
proved  not  to  be  his.  Nabbes  was  secretary  to  si«m 
noble  or  prelate  near  Worcester.  lie  also  wrote  a 
continuation  of  Knolles's  Uistorp  of  the  T\irla. 

TnouAB  Ramdolph  (ie05-l<]3l),  bom  near 
Daventry.  A  scholar  and  poet  of  some  worth,  but 
whose  pieces  have  sunk  into  an  obscurity  ill  do> 
ser>-ed.  lie  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  throufi^h  too 
great  excess  shortened  his  life,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  Ills  chief  plays  were  7%t 
Mmen'  Ijooldny-Olam,  and  The  Jealtnu  Lnvtn. 

Natuamel  Field,  in  the  reigns  uf  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  wrote  A  Woman 's  a  Weatkerccct, 
1612;  Amendffor  Ladift^  1618. 

JOHM  Day  wrote  between  1002  and  1654.  Studied 
atCaius  College,  Cambridge,  was  associated  with 
Rowley,  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Marlowe,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  satirical  lines  on  the 
flight  of  Ihty.  His  chief  works  wcrv  DriMol  7V»- 
ffetlv,  1002,  Lftip  Trict$,  1606,  and  the  Ittind  Beggar 
qf  liftMnal  (irtcn^  1639. 

IlKNKY  Olaptiigbnb  Hvcd  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  T.  Winstanley  calls  him  "one  of  the 
chii-fust  dramatic  poets  of  that  age.**  There  is  much 
ease  and  elegance  in  his  verse,  Imt  litUc  forrr  and 
passion.  His  plays  numbered  nine,  five  c  f  which 
are  proservcd.  Albertm  K^oOautete,  l&i,  The 
iiofiawicr,  1640^  ta. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TIIE  SO-CALLED  METAPHYSICAL  POETS.    A.  D.  i6oo-t7oa 

}  1.  Characteristics  of  the  so-called  metaphysical  poets.  §  2.  Wither  and 
QuABLES.  §  3.  Herbert  and  Crabhaw.  $  4.  Herrick,  Sicklino,  and 
LovELACB.  {  5.  Browne  and  Habinoton.  }  6.  Waller.  §  7.  DAVEXANf 
and  Denham.    }  8.  CowLST. 

§  1.  The  seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  Eng- 
lish history.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  immense  fermen- 
tation, political  and  religious,  through  which  were  worked  out  many  of 
those  institutions  to  which  the  country  owes  its  grandeur  and  its  hap- 
piness. The  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
Restoration,  fill  up  the  space  extending  from  1630  to  1660,  while  its 
termination  was  signalized  by  another  revolution,  which,  though  peace- 
ful and  bloodless,  was  destined  to  exert  a  perhaps  even  more  beneficial 
influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  In  its  literary  aspect 
this  agitated  epoch,  though  not  marked  by  that  marvellous  outburst  of 
creative  power  which  dazzles  us  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor,  yet  has  left  deep  traces  on  the  turn  of  tliought  and  expression 
of  the  English  people;  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  department  of 
poetry,  and  excluding  the  solitary  example  in  Milton  of  a  poet  of  the 
first  class,  who  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  study,  we  may  say 
that  this  period  introduced  a  class  of  excellent  writers  in  whom  the 
intellect  and  the  fancy  play  a  greater  part  than  sentiment  or  passion. 
Ingenuity  predominates  over  feeling;  and  while  Milton  owed  much  to 
many  of  these  poets,  whom  I  have  ventured,  in  accordance  with  John- 
son, to  style  the  metaphysical  class,  nevertheless  we  must  allow  that 
they  had  much  to  do  with  generating  the  so-called  correct  and  artificial 
manner  which  distinguishes  the  classical  writers  of  the  age  of  William, 
Anne,  and  the  first  George.  I  propose  to  pass  in  rapid  review,  and 
generally  according  to  chronological  order,  the  most  striking  names  of 
this  department,  extending  from  about  1600  to  1700. 

§  2.  George  Wither  (15S8-1667)  and  Francis  Quarles  (1592- 
1644)  ^"^  ^  P^**"  ^^  poets  whose  writings  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
resemblance  in  manner  and  subject,  and  whose  lives  were  similar  in 
misfortune.  Wither  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  attained 
command  under  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  had  to  undergo 
severe  persecution  and  long  imprisonment.  His  most  important  work 
is  a  collection  of  poems,  of  a  partially  pastoral  character,  entitled  the 
Shcfhcrd^s  Huntitigy  in  which  the  reader  will  find  frequent  rural  de- 
scriptions of  exquisite  fancifulness  and  beauty,  together  with  a  sweet 
and  pure  tone  of  moral  reflection.  The  vice  of  Wither,  as  it  was  gen- 
erally of  the  literature  of  his  age,  was  a  passion  for  ing^enious  turat 
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and  unexpected  conceits,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  really  beauti- 
ful thoughts  that  plays  upon  words  do  to  true  wit.  He  is  also  often 
singularly  deficient  in  taste,  and  frequently  deforms  graceful  images  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  what  is  merely  quaint,  and  is  sometimes  even 
ignoble.  Many  of  his  detached  lyrics  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
>erse  is  generally  flowing  and  melodious;  but  in  reading  his  best  pas- 
s.igcs  we  are  always  nervously  apprehensive  of  coming  at  any  moment 
upon  something  which  will  jar  upon  our  sympathy.  He  wrote,  among 
many  other  works,  a  curious  scries  of  Emblems^  in  which  his  puritani- 
cal enthusiasm  revels  in  a  system  of  moral  and  theological  analogies  at 
least  as  far-fetched  as  poetical.  Qiiarles,  though  a  Royalist  as  ardent  as 
Wither  was  a  devoted  Republican,  exhibits  many  points  of  intellectual 
resemblance  to  Wither;  to  whom,  however,  he  was  far  inferior  in 
poetical  sentiment.  One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  a  collection  of 
Divine  Emblems,  in  which  moral  and  religious  precepts  are  inculcated 
in  short  poems  of  a  most  quaint  character,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
filled  with  what  may  be  called  allegory  run  mad.  For  example,  the 
text,  "  Who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  is  accom- 
panied by  a  cut  representing  a  diminutive  human  figure,  typifying  the 
soul,  peeping  through  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  as  from  behind  the  bars  of 
a  dungeon.  This  taste  for  extravagant  yet  prosaic  allegory  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  laborious  ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  moralists 
and  divines;  and  Otto  Van  Veen,  the  teacher  of  Rubens,  is  answerable 
for  some  of  the  most  extravagant  pictorial  absurdities  of  this  nature. 
Qiiarlcs,  however,  in  spite  of  his  quaintness,  is  not  destitute  of  the 
feeling  of  a  true  poet;  and  many  of  his  pieces  breathe  an  intense 
spirit  of  religious  fervor.  In  spite  of  their  antagonism  in  politics, 
Qiiarles  and  Wither  bear  a  strong  resemblance :  the  one  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  most  roundhead  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  other  as  the  most 
cavalier  of  the  Roundheads. 

§  3.  If  Qiiarles  and  Wither  represent  ingenuity  carried  to  extrava- 
gance, George  Herbert  (i 593-1632)  and  Riciiard  Crashaw  (circa 
1620-1650)  exhibit  the  highest  exaltation  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
arc  both  worthy  of  admiration,  not  only  as  Christian  poets,  but  as  good 
men  and  pious  priests.  George  Herbert  was  born  in  1593,  and  at  first 
rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the 
courtly  scholar;  but  afterwards  entering  the  Church,  exhibited,  as 
parish  priest  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshi»'e,  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn 
the  country  parson  —  a  character  he  has  beautifully  described  in  a  prose 
treatise  under  that  title.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  known  among  his 
contemporaries  as  "holy  George  Herbert."  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  perfect  characters  which  the  Anglican  Church  has  nourished  in 
her  bosom.  His  poems,  principally  religious,  are  generally  short  lyrics, 
combining  pious  aspiration  with  frequent  and  beautiful  pictures  of 
nature.  He  decorates  the  altar  with  the  sweetest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers  of  fancy  and  of  wit.  Herbert's  poems  are  not  devoid  of  that 
strange  and  perverted  ingenuity  with  which  I  have  reprDached  Qiiarles 
M^d  Witiier;  but  the  tender  unction  which  reigns  throughout  his  lyricu 
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senres  as  a  kind  of  antidote  to  the  poison  of  perpetual  conceits.  In  his 
rnost  successful  efforts  he  has  almost  attained  the  perfection  of  de- 
votional poetry,  a  calm  and  yet  ardent  glow,  a  well-governed  fervor, 
which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  equally  removed  from  the  pompous  and  childish  enthusiasm 
of  Catholic  devotion  and  the  gloomy  mysticism  of  Calvinistic  piety. 
His  best  collection  of  sacred  lyrics  is  entitled  the  Temple,  or  Sacred 
Poetms  and  Private  Ejaculations.  s 

Ci^shaw*s  short  life  was  glowing  throughout  with  religious  enthu-  . 
tiasm.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  was ' 
about  1620;  and  he  died,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Loretto,  in  1650. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  received  a  learned 
education  at  Oxford;  but  during  the  Puritan  troubles  he  embraced  the 
Romish  faith,  and  carried  to  the  ancient  Church  a  singularly  sensitive 
mind,  very  extensive  erudition,  and  a  gentle  but  intense  devotional 
mysticism.  He  had  been  employed  in  negotiation  by  Charles  I.,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  among  his  contemporaries  a  high  reputation 
for  ability.  The  mystical  tendency  of  his  mind  was  increased  by  his 
misfortune^  and  by  his  change  of  religion,  and  in  his  later  works  we 
find  the  fervor  of  his  pietism  reaching  a  pitch  little  short  of  extrava- 
gance. He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ecstatic  writings 
of  St.  Theresa ;  and  that  union  of  the  sensuous  fervor  of  human  affec- 
tion with  the  wildest  flights  of  theological  rapture  which  we  sec  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Catholic  mystics,  is  faithfully  reproduced  in 
Crashaw.  That  he  possessed  an  exquisite  fancy,  great  melody  of  verse, : 
and  that  power  over  the  reader  which  nothing  can  replace,  and  which  i 
springs  from  deep  earnestness,  no  one  can  deny.  The  reader  will  never 
regret  the  time  he  may  have  employed  in  making  some  acquaintance 
with  Crashaw*8  poetry,  among  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  which 
I  may  cite  the  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  the  beautiful  description  entitled 
Music's  Duel,  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  Contention  between  a 
Nightingale  and  a  Musician,  composed  by  Famianus  Strada,  of  which 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  imitation  in  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover's  Mclan* 
choly. 

§  4.  Love,  romantic  loyalty, *and  airy  elegance  find  their  best  repre- 
sentatives in  three  charming  poets  whose  works  may  be  examined 
under  one  general  head.  These  are  Robert  IIerrick  (1591-1674), 
Sir  John  Suckling  (1609-1641),  and  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  (1618- 
1658).  The  first  of  these  writers,  after  beginning  his  career  among  the 
brilliant  but  somewhat  debauched  literary  society  of  the  town  and  the 
theatre,  took  orders,  and,  like  Herbert,  passed  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish.  Unlike  Herbert,  however,  he 
continued  to  exhibit  in  his  writings,  after  this  change  of  life,  the  same 
graceful  but  voluptuous  spirit  which  distinguished  his  eariy  writings; 
and  unlike  the  holy  pastor  of  Bemerton,  he  seems  never  to  have  ceased 
repining  at  the  fate  which  obliged  him  to  exchange  the  gay  conversa- 
tion of  poets  and  wits  for  the  unsympathizing  companionship  of  the 
rural  **  salvages  **  among  whom  he  was  condemned  to  Uv<i.    lU^  ^o^xaji 
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are  all  lyric,  generally  song^ ;  and  love  and  wine  form  their  inyariable 
topics.  In  Herrick  we  find  the  most  unaccountable  mixture  of  sensual 
coarseness  with  exquisite  refinement.  Like  the  Faun  oi  tlie  ancient 
sculpture,  his  Muse  unites  the  bestial  and  the  divine.  In  fancy,  in 
genius,  in  power  over  the  melody  of  verse,  he  is  never  deficient;  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  his  union  of  tenderness  with  richness  of  imagina- 
tion he  had  been  inspired  by  the  lovely  pastoral  and  lyric  movements 
of  Fletcher  and  of  Heywood.  Suckling  and  Lovelace  are  the  types  of 
the  Cavalier  poet:  both  underwent  persecution,  and  were  reduced  to 
po^  erty.  Lovelace  was  long  and  often  imprisoned  for  his  adherence  to 
the  loyal  doctrines  of  his  party,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  abject  dis- 
tress. Both  were  men  of  elegant  if  not  profound  scholarship,  and  both 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  gallantry  to  the  ladica*. 
Manj'  of  Suckling's  love  songs  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  that  mixture  of  gay  badinage  and  tender  if  not 
very  deep-felt  devotion  which  characterizes  French  courtly  and  erotic 
poetry  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  his  thoughts  are  expressed  witli 
that  cameo-like  neatness  and  refinement  of  expression  which  is  the 
great  merit  of  the  minor  French  literature  from  Marot  to  Beranger. 
But  his  most  exquisite  production  is  his  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding'y  in 
wnich»  assuming  the  character  of  a  rustic,  he  describes  the  marriage  of 
a  fashionable  couple.  Lord  Broghill  and  Lady  Margaret  Howard.  In 
this  inimitable  gem,  if  we  exclude  one  or  two  allusions  of  a  somewhat 
too  warm  complexion,  the  reader  will  find  the  perfection  of  grace  and 
elegance,  rendered  only  the  more  piquant  by  the  well-assumed  naivete 
of  the  style.  Lovelace  is  more  serious  and  earnest  than  Suckling :  his 
lyrics  breathe  rather  devoted  loyalty  than  the  half-passionate,  half- 
jesting  love-fancy  of  his  rival.  Some  of  his  most  charming  lyrics  were 
written  in  prison;  and  the  beautiful  lines  to  Althea,  composed  when 
the  author  was  closely  confined  in  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster, 
remind  us  of  the  caged  bird  which  learns  its  sweetest  and  most  plain- 
tive notes  when  deprived  of  its  woodland  liberty. 

The  gay  and  airy  spirit  which  we  see  running  through  the  minor 
poetry  of  this  epoch  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period  considerably  earlier 
—  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ben  Jonson  ^nd  the  great  dramatists.  The 
pleasant  and  facetious  Bishop  Corbet  (p.  86),  Carew,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.  (p.  86),  and  even  Drummoxd 
(p.  87),  though  the  genius  of  the  latter  is  of  a  more  serious  turn,  all 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  intellectual  ingenuity  which  was  afterwards  grad- 
ually divested  of  that  somewhat  pedantic  character  which  Drummond, 
for  example,  had  imbibed  from  his  models,  the  masters  of  the  Italian 
sonnet.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Scots  should  in  this  time  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  writings  by  a  learned  and  artificially 
classical  spirit  strangely  at  variance  with  the  unadorned  graces  f»f  the 
"  native  woodnotes  wild  "  that  thrill  so  sweetly  through  their  national 
and  popular  songs.  This  learned  character  was  perhaps  derived  from, 
4S  it  is  chiefly  exemplified  in,  Buchanan,  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
trulj^  classical  writers  in  Latin  verse  among  those  who  have  appeared 
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•ince  the  destruction  of  Roman  literature  (p.  107).  The  Scots  have 
generally  been  a  learned  people,  and  much  of  their  national  annalt 
was  written  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Latin  of  great  elegance.  This  maj 
perhaps  be  in  some  de.!^^ree  attributed  to  the  fact  that  their  vernacular 
dialect,  when  thejr  employed  it,  was,  though  certainly  far  too  cultivated 
to  be  stigmatized. as  Kpatots  of  English,  yet  at  all  events  no  better  than 
a  provincial  mode  of  speech;  and  the  naTvete  which  is  charming  in  a 
song  or  poem  runs  great  risk  of  exciting  contempt  when  coloring  his- 
torical or  philosophical  matter. 

§  5.  William  Browns  (1590-1645)  was  the  author,  besides  a  large 
number  of  graceful  lyrics  and  shorter  poems,  of  a  work  entitled  Bri* 
tannia^s  Pastorals^  undoubtedly  suggested,  as  far  as  their  style  and 
treatment  are  concerned,  by  the  example  of  Spenser  and  Giles  Fletcher. 
They  contain  much  agreeable  description  of  rural  life,  but  they  arc 
chargeable  with  that  ineradicable  defect  which  accompanies  all  idyllic 
poetry,  however  beautiful  may  be  its  details,  namely,  the  want  of  prob- 
ability in  the  scenes  .and  characters,  when  the  reader  tests  them  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  experience  of  what  rustic  life  really  is.  His  verse 
is  almost  uniformly  well  knit,  easy,  and  harmonious ;  and  the  attentive 
reader  could  select  many  passages  from  this  poet,  now  little  read,  ex- 
hibiting great  felicity  of  thought  and  expression. 

William  Habington  (1605-1654)  is  a  poet  of  about  the  same  calibre 
as  Browne,  though  his  writings  are  principally  devoted  to  love.  He 
celebrates,  with  much  ingenuity  and  occasional  grace,  the  charms  and 
virtues  of  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Castara,  and  who —  a  fate  rare  in  the 
annals  of  the  love  of  poets  —  was  not  only  his  ideal  mistress,  but  his 
wife.  Habington,  like  Crash  aw,  was  a  Catholic;  and  his  poems  are 
fr^e  from  that  immorality  which  so  often  stains  the  graceful  fancies  of 
the  poets  of  this  age.  Though  generally  devoted  to  love,  Habington's 
collected  works  exhibit  some  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency. 

§  6.  The  most  prominent  and  popular  figures  of  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  and  the  writers  who  exerted  the  strongest  influence 
on  their  own  time,  I  have  reserved  till  the  end  of  this  i  hapter :  they  are 
Waller  and  Cowley,  to  which  may  be  added  the  secondary  but  still 
important  names  of  Denham  and  Davenant. 

Edmund  Waller  (1605-1687)  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  England  during  the 
momentous  period  embraced  by  his  long  life.  He  was  of  ancient  and 
dignified  family,  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments 
and  fascinating  manners ;  but  his  character  was  timid  and  selfish,  and 
his  political  principles  fluctuated  with  every  change  that  menaced 
either  his  safety  or  his  interest.  He  sat  for  many  years  in  Parliament, 
and  was  the  "darling  of  the  House, of  Commons  "  for  the  readiness  of 
his  repartees  and  the  originality  and  pleasantness  of  his  speeches.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  a  man  endowed  with  the  light  talents  formed  to 
adorn  a  court  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  public  afiairs  at  so  serious  a 
crisis  as  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Restora- 
tion ;  but  Waller  seems  for  a  while  to  have  floated  sc^VVA^%^  \^tq\\^ 
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the  storms  of  that  terrible  time,  trusting,  like  the  nautilus,  to  the  ver^ 
fragility  which  bears  it  safely  among  rocks  and  quicksands  where  an 
argosy  would  be  wrecked.  He  exhibited  repeated  indications  of  tergi- 
verssition  in  those  difficult  times,  professing  adherence  to  Puritan  and 
Republican  doctrines  while  really  sympathizing  with  the  Court  party; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  accused  of  something  very  like 
distinct  military  treachery.  Even  his  consummate  adroitness  did  not 
alv/ayi  i^uccecd  in  securing  impunity^  and  in  1643  ^^  ^^^  convicted  by 
tite  House  of  a  plot  to  betray  London  to  the  King,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  capital  punishment,  being  imprisoned,  fined  10,000/.,  and 
obliged  to  exile  himself  for  some  time,  which  he  passed  in  France. 
His  conduct  at  this  juncture  is  said  to  have  been  mean  and  abject. 
Though  distantly  related  by  birth  to  the  great  and  good  Hampden,  and 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  whom  he  has  celebiiited  in  one  of  his 
finest  poems.  Waller  was  ready  to  hail  with  enthusiasm  every  new 
diange  in  the  political  world;  and  he  panegyrized  Cromwell  and 
Charles  H.  with  equal  fervor,  though  not  with  equal  effect.  He  lived  to 
see  the  accession  of  James  II.,  whose  policy  he  prophesied  would  lead 
to  the  fatal  results  that  afterwards  occurred.  During  the  whole  of  his 
life  Waller  was  the  idol  of  society,  but  neither  much  trusted  nor  much 
respected  —  a  pliant,  versatile,  adroit  partisan,  joining  and  deserting  all 
causes  in  succession,  and  steering  his  bark  with  address  through  the 
dangers  of  the  time.  In  his  own  day,  and  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
his  poetry  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  He  was  said  to  have  carried 
to  perfection  the  art  of  expressing  graceful  and  sensible  ideas  in  the 
clearest  and  most  harmonious  language;  but  his  example,  which  acted 
so  powerfully  on  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  ceased  to  exert  the  same  in- 
fluence, which  it  owed  rather  to  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  by  which 
Waller  avoids  faults  than  to  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  can  alone 
attain  beauties.  Regular,  reasonable,  well-balanced,  well-proportioned, 
the  lines  of  Waller  always  gratify  the  judgment,  but  never  touch  the 
heart  or  fire  the  imagination.  Here  and  there  in  his  works  may  be 
found  strokes  of  happy  ingenuity  which  we  know  not  whether  to  attrib- 
ute more  to  accident  or  to  genius ;  as  in  the  passage  where  he  laments 
the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  Sacharissa  (Lady  Dorothy  Sidney),  and 
boasts  that  his  disappointment  as  a  lover  had  given  him  immortality 
as  a  poet,  he  makes  the  following  delicious  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne :  — 

**  I  caught  at  love,  but  filled  my  arms  with  bays." 

Most  of  his  poems  are  love  verses,  but  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell  con- 
tains many  passages  of  great  dignity  and  force.  He  was  less  felicitous 
in  his  longer  work,  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  in  which,  in  n 
half-serious,  half-comic  strain,  he  described  an  attack  upon  a  stranded 
whale  in  the  Bahamas. 

§  7  Sir  William  Davenant  (1605-1668),  bom  in  the  same  year 
with  Waller,  was  cinc  of  the  most  active  literary  and  political  person- 
Mge:i  of  his  day,    JIc  is  principally  interesting  to  us  at  the  present  day 
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as  being  connected  with  the  revival  of  the  theatre  after  the  eclipse  it 
had  suffered  during  the  severe  Puritan  rule;  and  nothing  can  mors 
clearly  indicate  the  immense  change  which  lite\-ary  taste  had  undcr> 
gone,  than  the  fact  that  Davenant,  who  was  a  most  ardent  worshipper 
of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Shakspearc*s  mighty  contemporar  les, 
should,  in  attempting  to  revive  their  works,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
alter  their  spirit  so  completely,  that  a  reader  who  admires  the  originals 
must  regard  the  adaptations  with  a  feeling  little  less  than  disgust.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Davenanfs  veneration  was  sincere.  He  was 
long  connected  with  the  Court  Theatre,  and  both  in  the  dramas  which  he 
composed  himself,  and  in  those  which  he  adapted  and  placed  upon  tlie 
stage,  we  siee  how  far  the  taste  for  splendor  of  scenery,  dances,  musii:, 
and  decoration  had  usurped  the  passion  of  the  earlier  public  for  truth 
and  intensity  in  the  picturing  of  life  and  nature.  Declamation  and 
pompous  tirades  had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  style  of  dia- 
logue, so  varied,  so  natural,  touching  every  key  of  human  feeling,  from 
the  wildest  gayety  to  the  deepest  pathos.  The  mechanical  accessories 
of  the  stage  had  been  immensely  improved ;  actresses,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  skilful,  usur]>ed  the  place  of  the  boys  of  the  Elizabethan  scene, 
and  in  every  respect  the  stage  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 
We  see  the  influence  of  that  French  or  classical  taste  which  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  which 
afterwards  completely  metamorphosed  the  character  of  our  dramatic 
literature,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dryden  and  Congreve,  was  destined 
to  produce  much  that  was  imposing  and  vigorous  in  tragedy  and  much 
that  was  inimitable  in  comedy,  but  which  was,  in  all  its  essentials, 
something  totally  different  from  the  great  productions  of  the  preceding 
era.  Davenant  was  a  most  prolific  author,  not  only  in  the  dramatic 
department,  in  which  his  most  popular  productions  were  Albovine^  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes^  the  Law  against  Lovers^  the  Cruel  Brother^  and 
many  others,  but  also  as  a  narrative  poet,  lie  was  also  one  of  the 
most  active,  virulent,  and  unscrupulous  party-writers  of  that  period. 
There  is  a  ridiculous  story  of  Davenant  being  in  the  habit  of  giving 
out  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  William  Shakspeare  by  a  handsome 
Oxford  landlady,  but  neither  the  supposition  itself  nor  the  fact  of  Dav- 
enanfs  exhibiting  such  a  strange,  perverted  kind  of  vanity,  is  at  all 
deserving  of  credit.  One  of  Davenant's  principal  non-dramatic  works 
is  the  poem  of  Gondiherty  narrating  a  long  series  of  lofty  and  chivalric 
adventures  in  a  dignified  but  somewhat  monotonous  manner.  It  is 
written  in  a  peculiar  four-lined  stanza  with  alternate  rhymes,  afterwards 
employed  by  Dryden  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis.  It  is,  however,  a  form 
of  versification  singularly  unfitted  for  continuous  narration,  and  its 
employment  may  be  one  cause  of  the  neglect  into  which  the  once- 
admired  work  of  Davenant  has  fallen  —  a  neglect  so  complete  that  per- 
haps there  are  not  ten  men  in  England  now  living  who  have  read  it 
dirough. 

Sir  JoiiN  DsmiAM  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of 
lue  Excliequer  in  Ireland,  and  a  supporter  of  CtiwYea  !•   TVvom^  Vk 
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poet  of  the  secondary  order,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  Cow* 
ley,  one  work  of  his,  Cooler's  Hilly  will  always  occupy  an  important  place 
in  any  account  of  the  English  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tliis  place  it  owes  not  only  to  its  specific  merits,  but  also  in  no  mean 
degree  to  the  circumstance  that  this  poem  was  the  first  work  in  a  pecu- 
liar department  which  English  writers  afterwards  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  our  lit* 
eiature.  This  department  is  what  may  be  called  local  or  topographic 
p)etry,  and  in  it  the  writer  chooses  some  individual  scene  as  the  object 
round  which  he  is  to  accumulate  his  descriptive  or  contemplative  pas- 
sages. Denham  selected  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  spot  near  Rich* 
mond  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  description  of  the  scene  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  reflections  it  suggests,  he  has  risen  to  a  noble  elevation.  Four 
lines,  indeed,  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his  own  verse  may 
possess  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to  the  Thames,  will  be  quoted 
again  and  again  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  felicitous  passages  of 
verse  in  any  language. 

§  8.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  writers  of  the 
period  was  Abraham  Cowley  (161S-1667).  He  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  ideal  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intellectual  precocity,  for  he  is  said  to  have  published  his 
first  poems,  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Fairy  ^ueen  of  Spenser, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  a  very  complete  and 
learned  education,  partly  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  when  obliged  by 
religious  and  political  troubles  to  leave  that  academy,  in  the  sister  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge ;  and  he  early  acquired  and  long  retained  among 
his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  distinguished  poets  of  his  age.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  had  been  confidentially  employed,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  and  on  attaining 
middle  age  he  detennined  to  put  in  execution  the  philosophical  project 
he  had  long  fondly  cherished,  of  living  in  rural  and  lettered  retirement. 
He  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  such  a  provision  as  he  thought  h\% 
services  had  deserved ;  but  receiving  a  grant  of  some  crown  leases  pro- 
ducing a  moderate  income,  he  quitted  London  and  went  to  reside  near 
Chertsey.  But  his  dreams  of  ease  and  tranquillity  were  not  fulfilled; 
he  was  involved  in  continual  squabbles  with  the  tenants,  from  whom 
he  could  extort  no  rents ;  and  he  speaks  with  constant  querulousness 
of  the  hostility  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  died  of 
a  fever  caused  by  imprudence  and  excess,  but  not  before  he  had  learned 
the  melancholy  truth  that  annoyances  and  vexations  pursue  us  even 
intf  the  recesses  of  rural  obscurity. 

Cowley  is  highly  regarded  among  the  writers  of  his  time  both  as  a 
poet  and  an  essayist.  Immense  and  multifarious  learning,  well  digested 
by  reflection  and  polished  into  brilliancy  by  taste  and  sensibility,  ren- 
ders his  prose  works,  in  which  he  frequently  intermingles  passages  of 
verse,  reading  little  less  delightful  than  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mon- 
tmiffne.    Cowley,  like  Montaigne,  possesses  the  charm  arising  froin  the 
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intimate  union  between  reading  and  reflection,  between  curious  erudi* 
tion  and  original  speculation,  the  quaintness  of  the  scholar  and  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  the  world.  There  are  few  writers 
60  substantial  as  Cowley ;  few  whose  productions  possess  that  peculiar 
attraction  which  grows  upon  the  reader  as  he  becomes  older  and  more 
contemplative.  As  a  poet,  the  reputation  of  Cowley,  immense  in  his 
>wn  daj,  has  much  diminished,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  abuse, 
of  intellectual  ingenuity,  that  passion  for  learned,  far-fetched,  and 
recondite  illustrations  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  vice  of  his  age. 
He  1  as  very  little  passion  or  depth  of  sentiment ;  and  in  his  love-verses 
—  a  kind  of  composition  then  thought  obligatory  on  all  who  were 
ambitious  of  the  name  of  poet  —  he  substitutes  the  play  of  the  intel- 
lect for  the  unaffected  outpouring  of  the  feelings.  He  was  deeply  versed 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  imitations,  paraphrases, 
and  translations  show  perfect  knowledge  of  his  originals  and  great 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  English  language.  He  translated  the 
Odes  of  Anacreony  and  attempted  to  revive  the  boldness,  the  pictu- 
resqueness,  and  the  fire  of  the  Pindaric  poetry;  but  his  odes  have  only 
an  external  resemblance  with  those  of  the  **  Theban  Eagle."  They 
have  the  irregularity  of  form  —  only  an  apparent  irregularity  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  originals,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  writ- 
ten to  be  accompanied  by  that  Greek  music  of  whose  structure  nothing 
is  now  known ;  but  they  have  not  that  intense  and  concentrated  fire 
which  bums  with  an  inextinguishable  ardor,  like  the  product  of  some 
chemical  combustion,  in  the  great  Boeotian  lyrist.  Cowley  seems  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  seize  some  ingenious  and  unexpected  parallelism 
of  ideas  or  images ;  and  when  the  illustration  is  so  found,  the  shock 
of  surprise  which  the  reader  feels  is  rather  akin  to  a  flash  of  wit  than 
to  an  electric  stroke  of  genius.  Cowley  lived  at  the  moment  when  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  Bacon  was  beginning  to  produce  its  first 
fruits.  The  Royal  Society,  then  recently  founded,  was  astonishing  the 
world,  and  astonishing  its  own  members,  by  the  immense  horizon 
opening  before  the  bold  pioneers  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  In  this 
mighty  movement  Cowley  deeply  sympathized ;  and  perhaps  the  finest 
of  his  lyric  compositions  are  those  in  which,  with  a  grave  and  well- 
adorned  eloquence,  he  proclaims  the  genius  and  predicts  the  triumphs 
of  Bacon  and  his  disciples  in  physical  science. 

One  long  epic  poem  of  great  pretension  Cowley  meditated  but  left 
unfinished.  This  is  the  Davidets^  the  subject  of  which  is  the  suffer- 
ings and  glories  of  the  King  of  Israel.  But  this  work  is  now  complete- 
ly neglected.  Biblical  personages  and  events  have  rarely,  with  the 
s(/litary  and  sublime  exception  of  Milton,  been  transported  with  success 
out  of  the  majestic  language  of  the  Scripture;  and  it  may  be  main- 
tained, without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rhymed  heroic 
couplet — the  measure  employed  by  Cowley — is  not  a  form  of  versifi- 
cation capable  of  supporting  the  attention  of  ♦he  reader  through  a  lofty 
tpic  narrative.    The  genius  of  Cowley  wae  far  more  lyric  than  epic; 
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and  in  his  shorter  compositions  he  exerted  that  influence  upon  the  stjle 
of  English  poetry  which  tended  very  much,  during  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, to  modify  it  very  perceptibly,  and  which  is  especially  traceable  in 
the  writings  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  generally  in  the  next  succeeding 
generations. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHER  POETS. 

WtLUAM  ClLAMBEBUlTNS  (1619-1689),  ft  phjll- 
cian  at  ShaAesbuiy,  in  I>orMtohire,  wrote  Pharnn- 
mtda,  an  heroic  poem,  in  five  boolu,  which 
contains  aome  vigoroua  poMages,  but  Uie  Teraiflca- 
tion  U  rugged,  and  the  ityle  tlovcniy  and  quaint 
Chamberlajme  is  also  the  author  of  a  tragi-comcdj 
entitled  Love^B  Vietnry,  acted  after  the  Restoration 
under  the  new  title  of  WiU  led  bv  the  A'ote^  or  the 
Poet't  Rereng*. 

Cii  ABLK6  Cotton  (16S0-1687),  best  known  a«  the 
friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  had  an  estate  in  Derby- 
shire upon  the  river  Dove,  celebrated  for  its  trout 
He  wrote  socral  humorous  poems,  and  his  Voyagt 
to  IrelawJ,  Campbell  remarks,  seems  to  anticipate 
the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the  Bath  Omdt. 

IlEMBY  Yauuiiam  (l(U4-lfB5),  a  native  of  Wales, 
bom  in  Brecknockshire,  first  bred  to  the  hiw,  which 
he  aiterwards  relinquished  Ibr  the  proftssion  of 
physic  He  published  in  1G51  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poenu.  Campbell  says  of  him  that "  he  is 
one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inftrior  order  of  the 
Mhooi  of  conceit ;  but  he  has  some  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amid  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild 
flowers  on  a  barren  heath." 

Dk.  Hxnbt  Kino  {Isoi-ieBO),  chaplain  to  James 
L,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of .  Chichester,  wrote 
chiefly  religious  poetry.  His  thoughts  are  elevated, 
and  his  language  Is  choice.  His  style  is  not  ft«e 
from  the  conceits  so  fluhionable  in  the  writers  of 
this  nge,  but  the  little  fluicies  he  indulges  are  chaste 
and  full  of  beauty. 

John  Clkvklaitd  (1613-1(>58),  son  of  aLeicee- 
Icrrhirc  dersymfm,  distinguished  himaelf  ••  a  sol- 


dier and  poet  on  the  klng'i  etde  dnrlBg  the  Grn 
War.  In  1047  he  published  a  eevcre  Htire  <m  the 
Scotch;  was  Imprisoned  in  IflSS.  rrie— ed  by  Crom- 
well, but  died  soon  after.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
anuitory,  and  though  conceited  contain  true  poetry. 
It  Is  said  that  Butler  borrowed  no  Uttle  from  him  in 
his  *  Hodibras.* 

8lB  RlCHABD  FANBHAlft'E  (1007-1008).  brother  of 
Lord  Fanshawe,  and  secretary  to  Prince  Rupert 
He  was  made  ambassador  to  Spain  by  Charla  II., 
and  died  at  Madrid.  He  translated  Camoens'  Zm. 
Md,  and  the  Pcutor  FMo  of  Guarini.  He  wruta 
also  some  minor  poennt.  His  song,  fl^e  Saift't 
Emeomrttgtnmtt,  1643,  la  ftill  of  derer  aatire,  and 
all  his  verse  is  forcible,  with  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  the  tme  poet's  bean^. 

T1IOMA8  Stamuct  (ieiS-1678).  a  natira  of  Hert- 
fordshire, studied  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1651  he  pubtidied  eome  poema 
chiefly  on  the  tender  passion,  ftill  of  beaotiftil 
thought  and  happy  fiuicy,  but  marked  by  the  too 
common  quaintness  of  the  times. 

DuoHEBB  or  NEMrcABTLX  (d.  1073),  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  maid  of  honor  to  Qoeen 
Henrietta  Maria.  In  1653  she  (niblished  Poena  a»d 
Pancia  —  was  assisted  by  her  husband  In  many  of 
her  writings,  according  to  Horace  Watpole  In  the 
Jloyal  and  Jfoble  Amthon.  Twelve  folio  volume* 
were  issued  by  the  industrious  marquis  and  his  wifb, 
but  the  value  of  the  writings  b  not  great 

Mbb.  Kathexikb  Pmups  (l6sl-lflS4),  a  CudU 
ganshire  lady,  known  by  the  name  of  Omiat/a,  ex* 
ceodlngly  popular  ta  a  writer  with  her  contampo. 
raries.  Her  style  Is  vaon  fk«e  than  that  of  most  of 
the  poets  of  the  afe  from  quaiutueni  ani  < 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  TUB 

COMMONWEALTH. 

1 1.  Theological  Writers.  John  Hales  and  William  Chilling  worth.  \  % 
Sir  Thomas  Browns.  }  3.  Thomas  Fuller.  }  4.  Jeremy  Taylor.  His 
Life.  {  5.  His  Liberty  of  Prophesying  and  other  works.  §  6.  His  style  com- 
pared irith  Spenser.  §  7.  Richard  Baxter.  The  Quakers :  Fox,  Fbnn,  and 
Barclay. 

f  L  Ths  Civil  War,  which  led  to  the  temporary  OYerthrow  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  England,  was  in  many  respects  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  contest.  It  was  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  faith  at  least  as 
much  as  for  liberty  of  civil  government.  The  prose  literature  of  this 
time,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  a  period  extending  considerably  beyond 
it,  exhibits  a  strong  religious  or  theological  character.  The  blood  of 
martyrs,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;  and  the  alternate 
triumphs  and  persecutions,  through  which  passed  both  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  multiplicity  of  rival  sects  which  now  arose,  naturally 
developed  to  the  highest  degree  both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
Christian  energies  of  their  adherents.  The  most  glorious  outburst  of 
theological  eloquence  which  the  Church  of  England  has  exhibited,  in 
pie  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  the  other  great  Anglican 
Fathers,  was  responded  to  by  the  appearance,  in  the  ranks  of  the  sec- 
taries, of  many  remarkable  men,  some  hardly  inferior  in  learning  and 
genius  to  the.  leaders  whose  doctrines  they  opposed,  while  others,  with 
a  ruder  yet  more  burning  enthusiasm,  were  the  founders  of  dissenting 
communions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers. 

John  Hales  (1584-1656),  surnamed  "  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hales,"  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  an  im- 
mense reputation  for  the  vastness  of  his  learning  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  wit.  He  was  bom  in  1584,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had 
acquired,  by  travel  and  diplomatic  service  in  foreign  countries,  a  va%ft 
amount  not  only  of  literary  knowledge,  but  practical  acquaintance  with 
men  and  affairs :  he  afterwards  retired  to  the  learned  obscurity  of  a 
fef.owship  of  Eton  College,  where  he  passed  the  sad  and  dangerous 
years  filled  with  civil  contention.  During  part  of  this  time  his  writings 
and  opinions  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party  that 
a  price  was  -set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hide,  being  at  the 
same  time  reduced  to  the  extremest  privations.  He  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted by  the  sale  of  his  books.  He  died  in  1656,  and  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  solid  and  yet  acutest  intellects  that 
his  country  had  produced.  The  greater  part  of  his  writings  are  con- 
troversial, treating  on  the  politico-religious  questions  that  then  agitated 
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men's  minds.  He  had  been  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  hat 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  questions  debated  in  that  assembly. 
While  attending  its  sittings  as  an  agent  for  the  English  Church  he  was 
converted  from  the  Calvinistic  opinions  he  had  hitherto  held  to  those 
of  the  Episcopalian  divines.  Both  in  his  controversial  writings  and 
in  his  sermons  he  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  that  rich  jret  chastened 
eloquence  which  characterites  the  great  English  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gorgeous 
magnificence  by  Taylor  and  of  majestic  grandeur  by  Barrow. 

William  Ciiillingworth  (1602-1644),  also  an  eminent  defender 
of  Protestantism  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  while  studying  at  Oxford,  and  went  to  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Douay.  But  he  subsequently  returned  to  Oxford,  renounced 
his  new  faith,  and  published  in  1637  ^i^  celebrated  work  against  Cathol- 
icism, entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion^ in  reply  to  a  treatise  by  a  Jesuit,  named  Knott,  who  had  main- 
tained that  unrepenting  Protestants  could  not  be  saved.  "  In  the  long 
parenthetical  periods,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  as  in  those  of  other  old 
English  writers,  in  his  copiousness,  which  is  n^ver  empty  or  tautologi- 
cal, there  is  an  inartificial  eloquence  springing  from  strength  of  intel- 
lect and  sincerity  of  feeling  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader.  But 
his  chief  excellence  is  the  close  reasoning  which  avoids  every  danger- 
ous admission,  and  yields  to  no  ambiguousness  of  language.  He  per- 
ceived and  maintained  with  great  courage,  considering  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote  and  the  temper  of  those  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
keep  as  friends,  his  favorite  tenet,  that  all  things  necessary  to  be 
believed  are  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  ...  In  later  times  his  book 
obtained  a  high  reputation;  he  was  called  the  immortal  Chillingworth ; 
he  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  moderate  and  the  latitudinarian  writersi 
of  Tillotson,  Lrocke,  and  Warburton/' 

§  2.  The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  though  not 
exclusively  theological,  belong,  chronologically  as  well  as  by  their  style 
and  manner,  to  this  department.  Both  as  a  man  and  a  writer  this  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  eccentric  of  our  g^reat  prose-authors ;  and 
the  task  of  giving  a  clear  appreciation  of  him  is  unusually  difficult. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  learned  man,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  practising  physic  in  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  great  provincial  towns  at  that  time  had  not  been 
degraded  to  that  insignificance  to  which  the  modern  facility  of  inter- 
course has  reduced  them  in  relation  to  the  Metropolis :  they  were  then 
to  many  little  capitals,  possessing  their  society,  their  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  their  local  physiognomy,  and  had  not  yet  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  monster  London.  Browne  was  born  in  1605,  and  his  life  was 
unusually  prolonged,  as  he  died  in  1682.  His  writings  are  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  character,  ranging  from  observations  on  natural  science 
to  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  moral  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  his  works  are  the  treatise  entitled  Hydrio' 
tapkia^  or  Urn-Buriai,  and  the  Essays  on  Vulgar  Errors^  which  beai 
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the  name  oX  Pstudoxia  Bpidemica.  The  first  of  th  t%t  treatises  was  sug^ 
gestcd  bjr  die  digging  up  in  Norfolk  of  some  RorAan  funeral  urns,  an«! 
I  he  other  is  an  attempt  to  overthrow  many  of  the  common  supersti- 
tions and  erroneous  notions  on  various  subjects.  But  a  mere  specifica- 
tion of  the  subject  will  altogether  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  Browne's 
strange  but  fascinating  writings.  They  are  the  frank  and  undisguised 
outpourings  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  that  ever  existed.  With 
the  openness  and  discursive  simplicity  of  Montaigne,  they  combine 
immense  and  recondite  reading :  at  every  step  the  author  starts  some 
extraordinary  theory,  which  he  illustrates  by  analogies  so  singular  and 
unexpected  that  they  produce  upon  the  reader  a  mingled  feeling  of 
amusement  and  surprise,  and  all  this  in  a  style  absolutely  bristling 
with  quaint  Latinisms,  which  in  another  writer  would  be  pedantic,  but 
in  Browne  were  the^  natural  garb  of  his  thought.  His  diction  is  stiff 
with  scholastic  terms,  like  the  chasuble  of  some  mediseval  prelate, 
thick-set  with  pearl  and  ruby.  The  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of 
Browne's  character  and  the  out-of-the-way  learning  and  odd  caprices 
of  theory  in  which  he  is  perpetually  indulging,  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  writers;  and  he  very  frequently  rises  to  a  sombre  and 
touching  eloquence.  Though  deeply  reliepous  in  sentiment  he  is  some- 
times apparently  sceptical,  and  his  sudden  turns  of  thought  and  strange 
comparisons  keep  the  attention  of  the  reader  continually  awake.  He 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  passion  for  pursuing  an  idea  tlirough  every 
conceivable  manifestation;  and  his  ingenuity  on  such  occasions  is 
absolutely  portentous.  For  instance,  in  a  treatise  on  the  ^uimcunM  he 
finds  quincunxes  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  heavens,  nay, 
in  the  very  intellectual  constitution  of  the  soul.  He  has  a  particular 
tendency  to  dwell  on  the  dark  mysteries  of  time  and  of  the  universe,* 
and  makes  us  thrill  with  the  solemnity  with  which  he  suggests  the 
nothingness  of  mortal  life,  and  the  insignificance  of  human  interests 
when  compared  to  the  immeasurable  ages  that  lie  before  and  behind  us. 
In  all  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works  an  intimate  companionship  is  estab- 
lished between  the  writer  and  the  reader ;  but  the  book  in  which  he 
ostensibly  proposes  to  communicate  his  own  personal  opinions  and 
feelings  most  unreservedly,  is  the  Reiigio  Medici,  a  species  of  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  In  this  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  theological 
matters,  but  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  in  the  same  artless 
and  undisguised  manner  as  the  immortal  Montaigne.  The  images  and 
illustrations  with  which  his  writings  are  crowded,  produce  upon  the 
leader  the  same  effect  as  the  familiar  yet  mysterious  forms  that  make 
up  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic :  they  have  the  same  fantastic  oddity,  the 
tame  quaint  stiffness  in  their  attitude  and  combination,  and  imprest 
the  mind  with  the  same  air  of  solemn  significance  and  outlandish 
remoteness  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  our  contemplation. 

§  3.  Thomas  Fullsr  (1608-1661)  is  another  great  and  attractive 
prose-writer  of  this  period,  and  has  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual resemblance  to  Browne.  Unlike  him,  however,  he  passed  1  very 
active  life,  having  taken  a  not  unprominent  part  in  the  Great  C:vU 
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War,  in  which  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  He  was  bom  in 
l6oS,  and  survived  till  1661,  and  it  is  said  was  to  have  been  rewarded 
for  his  services  with  a  bishopric,  had  the  intention  of  the  restored  co.irt 
not  been  defeated  by  his  death.  He  studied  first  at  Queen*s  and  after- 
wards at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  and,  entering  the  Church,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  time  he  was 
nominated  preacher  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  and  in  1642,  just  at  the 
outbreak  cf  tne  Civil  War,  offended  the  Parliament  by  a  sermon  deliv- 
ered at  Westminster,  in  which  he  advised  reconciliation  with  the  King, 
who  had  left  his  capitil  and  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war  against 
his  cdbjects.  Fuller  after  this  joined  Charles  at  Oxford,  and  is  said  to 
have  displeased  the  court  party  by  a  degree  of  moderation  which  they 
called  lukewarmness.  Having  thus  excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  both 
factions,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  attribute  to  reasonable  and  moderate 
views  the  double  unpopularity  of  Fuller,  During  the  war  he  was  at- 
tached, as  chaplain,  to  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  in 
the  West  of  England ;  and  he  took  a  distinguished  par*  in  the  famous 
defence  of  Basing  House,  when  the  Parliamentary  an.iy  under  Sir 
William  Waller  was  forced  to  abandon  that  siege.  During  his  cam- 
paigning Fuller  industriously  collected  the  materials  for  his  most 
popular  work,  the  Worthies  of  England  and  Wales^  which,  however, 
was  not  published  until  afler  the  author's  death.  This,  more  than  his 
Church  History^  is  the  production  with  which  posterity  has  generally 
associated  the  name  of  Fuller;  but  his  Sermons  frequently  exhibit 
those  singular  peculiarities  of  style  which  render  him  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  writers  of  his  age.  His  writings  are  eminently  amusing^ 
not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  curious  and  anecdotic  details  which 
they  contain,  but  from  the  odd  and  yet  frequently  profound  reflections 
suggested  by  those  details.  The  Worthies  contain  biographical  notices 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  as  connected  with  the  different  counties,  and 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  curious  stories  and  observations : 
but  whatever  the  subject  Fuller  treats,  he  places  it  in  such  a  number  of 
new  and  unexpected  lights,  and  introduces  in  illustration  of  it  such  a 
number  of  ingenious  remarks,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  inces- 
santly kept  alive.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  jovial  as  well  as  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind  :  there  is  no  sourness  or  asceticism  in  his  way 
of  thinking;  flashes  of  fancy  are  made  to  light  up  the  gravest  and  most 
unattractive  subjects,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  men  of  a  lively 
turn,  the  sparkle  of  his  wit  is  warmed  by  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness. His  learning  was  very  extensive  and  very  minute,  and  he 
drew  from  out-of-the-way  and  neglected  corners  of  reading  illustrations 
which  give  the  mind  a  pleasant  shock  of  novelty.  One  great  source 
of  his  picturesquencss  is  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis ;  and,  in  his 
works,  antithesis  is  not  what  it  frequently  becomes  in  other  authors,  as 
in  Samuel  Johnson  for  example,  a  bare  opposition  of  words,  but  it  is 
the  juxtaposition  of  apparently  discordant  ideas,  from  whose  sudden 
contact  there  flashes  forth  the  spark  of  wit  or  the  embodiment  of  some 
original  conception.    The  shock  of  his  antithetical  oppositions  is  like 
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the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery  —  creative.    He  has  been  accused  of 
levity  in  intermingling  ludicrous  images  with  serious  matter,  but  these 
images  are  the  reflex  of  his  own  cheerful,  ingenious,  and  amiable 
nature ;  and  though  their  oddity  may  sometimes  excite  a  smile,  it  is  a 
smile  which  is  never  incompatible  with  serious  feeling.    He  is  said  to  ) 
have  possessed  an  almost  supernatural  quickness  of  memory,  yet  he  ^ 
has  given  many  excellent  precepts  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  I 
faculty,  and  in  the  same  way  he  has  shown  that  wit  and  ingenuity  may 
be  rendered^  compatible  with  lofty  morality  and  deep  feeling.    In  a 
word,  he  was  essentially  a  wise  and  learned  humorist,  with  not  less 
singularity  of  genius  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  with  less  than 
that  strange  writer's  abstract  indifference  to  ordinary  human  interests. 

§  4.  But  by  far  the  greatest  theological  Mrriter  of  the  Anglican  Church  ^ 
at  this  period  was  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667).  He  was  of  good  but ' 
decayed  family,  his  father  having  exercised  the  humble  calling  of  a  \ 
barber  at  Cambridge,  where  his  illustrious  son  was  born  in  1613.  The  | 
boy  received  a  sound  education  at  the  Gram  mar- School  founded  by 
Perse,  then  recently  opened  in  that  town,  and  aderwards  studied  at 
Caius  College,  where  his  talents  and  learning  soon  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. He  took  holy  orders  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  attracted  by  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  by  his  **  graceful  and 
pleasant  air,"  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  celebrated  Primate 
and  Minister,  to  whose  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  tyrannical  indiffer- 
ence to  the  state  of  religious  opinion  among  his  countrymen  so  much 
of  the  confusion  of  those  days  is  to  be  ascribed.  Laud,  who  was  struck 
with  Taylor's  merits  at  a  sermon  preached  by  the  latter,  made  the 
young  priest  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  procured  for  him  a  fellowship 
in  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  His  career  during  the  Civil  War  bears 
some  semblance  to  that  of  Fuller,  but  he  stood  higher  in  the  favor  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Court.  He  served,  as  chaplain,  in  the  Royalist 
army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1644  at  the  action  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Cardigan  Castle;  but  he  confesses  that  on  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  several  others  when  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  triumphant 
party  of  the  Parliament,  he  was  treated  with  generosity  and  indulgence.. 
Such  traits  of  mutual  forbearance,  during  the  heat  of  civil  strife,  are 
honorable  to  both  parties,  and  as  refreshing  as  they  are  rare.  Our 
great  national  struggle,  however,  offered  many  instances  of  such  noble 
magnanimity.  The  King's  cause  growing  desperate,  Taylor  at  last 
retired  from  it,  and  Charles,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  his  watch.  Taylor  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
his  fiiend  Lord  Carbery,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  the  seat  of  Golden 
Grove,  belong^ing  to  that  nobleman,  in  Carmarthenshire.  Taylor  was 
twice  married;  first  to  Phcebe  Langdale,  who  died  early,  and  after- 
wards to  Joanna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  with  whom 
he  received  some  fortune.  He  was  unhappy  in  his  children,  his  twr« 
sons  having  been  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  and  he  had  the  sorrow 
of  surviving  them  both.  During  part  of  the  time  which  he  passed  in 
retirement,  Taylor  kept  a  school*  in  Wales,  and  continued  to  take  an 
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active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  The  opinions  he 
expressed  were  naturally  distasteful  to  the  dominant  party,  and  on  al 
least  three  occasion  subjected  him  to  imprisonment  and  sequestrations 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  1658,  for  example,  he  was  for  a 
ahort  time  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  and  on  his  liberation  migrated  to 
Ireland,  where  he  performed  the  pastoral  functions  at  Lisbum.  On  the 
Restoration  his  services  and  sacrifices  were  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric 
of  Down  and  Connor,  and  during  the  short  time  he  held  that  prefer- 
ment he  exhibited  the  brightest  qualities  that  can  adorn  the  episcopal 
dignity.  He  died  at  Lisburn  of  a  fever,  in  1667,  and  left  behind  him  a 
high  reputation  for  courtesy,  charity,  and  zeal  —  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Christian  Bishop. 

§  6.  Taylor*s  works  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  subject:  I  will 
content  myself  with  mentioning  the  principal,  and  then  endeavor  to 
give  a  general  appreciation  of  his  genius.  In  the  controversial  depart- 
ment his  best  known  work  is  the  treatise  Om  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy^ 
ing^  which  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  general  profession  of 
religious  principles  end  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  toleration  in  the 
exercise  of  their  worship.  This  book  is  the  first  complete  and  system- 
atic defence  of  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration;  and  in  it 
Taylor  shows  how  contrary  it  is,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
but  even  to  the  true  interests  of  Government,  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  religious  sects.  Of  course,  the  argument, 
\  though  of  universal  application,  was  intended  by  Taylor  to  secure  in- 
dulgence for  what  had  once  been  the  dominant  Church  of  England,  but 
which  was  now  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  rampant  violence  of 
the  sectarians.  An  Apology  for  Fixed  and  Set  Forms  of  Worship  was 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  noble  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Among  his  works  of  a  disciplinary  and  practical  tendency  I  may  men- 
tion his  Life  of  Christy  the  Great  Exemplary  in  which  the  details  scat- 
tered through  the  Evangelists  and  the  Fathers  are  co-ordinated  in  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  the  most  popular  of  Taylor's  writing^  are 
the  two  admirable  treatises  On  the  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Livings 
and  On  the  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dyings  which  mutually  cor- 
respond to  and  complete  each  other,  and  which  form  an  Institute  of 
Christian  life  and  conduct,  adapted  to  every  conceivable  circumstance 
and  relation  of  human  existence.  This  devotional  work  has  enjoyed 
in  England  a  popularity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ  among  Catholics ;  a  popularity  it  deserves  for  a  similar 
eloquence  and  unction.  The  least  admirable  of  his  numerous  writings, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  he  derogated  from  his  usual  tone  of  courtesy 
and  fairness,  was  his  Ductor  Dubitantiumy  a  treatise  of  questions  of 
casui&try.  His  Sermons  are  very  numerous,  and  are  among  the  most 
eloquent,  learned,  and  powerful  that  the  whole  range  of  Protestant  — 
nay,  the  whole  range  of  Christian  —  literature  has  produced.  As  in 
his  character,  so  in  his  writings,  Taylor  is  the  ideal  of  an  Anglican 
pastor.  Our  Church  itself  being  a  middle  term  or  compromise  between 
the  gorgeous  formalism  of  Catholicism  and  the  narrow  fanaticism  o' 
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Calvinistic  theology,  so  our  great  ecclesiastic  writers  exhibit  the  union 
of  consummate  learning  with  practical  simplicity  and  fervor. 

$  6.  Taylor's  style,  though  occasionally  overcharged  with  eruditioa  , 
and  marked  by  that  abuse  of  quotation  which  disfigures  a  great  dt^al 
of  the  prose  of  that  age,  is  uniformly  magnificent.  The  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  profane  as  well  as  sgcred  literature,  and  ' 
are  fused  together  into  a  rich  and  gorgeous  unity  by  the  fire  of  au 
unequalled  imagination.  No  prose  is  more  melodious  Uian  that  of  this 
great  writer;  his  periods,  though  often  immeasurably  long,  and  evolv- 
ing, in  a  series  of  subordinate  clauses  and  illustrations,  0  train  of 
images  and  comparisons,  one  springing  out  of  another,  roll  on  with  a 
sofl  yet  mighty  swell,  which  has  often  something  of  the  enchantment 
of  verse.  He  has  been  called  by  the  critic  Jeffrey,  "  the  most  Shak* 
spearian  of  our  great  divines ; "  but  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
compare  him  with  Spenser.  He  has  the  same  pictorial  fancy,  the  same 
voluptuous  and  languishing  harmony;  but  if  he  can  in  any  respect  be 
likened  to  Shakspeare,  it  is  firstly  in  the  vividness  of  intellect  which 
leads  him  to  follow,  digressively,  the  numberless  secondary  ideas  that 
spring  up  as  he  writes,  and  often  lead  him  apparently  far  away  from 
his  point  of  departure,  and,  secondly,  the  preference  he  shows  for  draw- 
ing his  illustrations  from  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  objects,  from 
the  opening  rose,  the  infant  streamlet,  '*  the  little  rings  and  wanton ' 
tendrils  of  the  vine,**  the  morning  song  of  the  soaring  lark,  or  the 
"  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood."  Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he ' 
knows  how  to  paint  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  no  less  than  the 
tender  and  the  affecting;  and  his  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Judgment-Day  is  no  less  powerful  than  his  exquisite  portraiture  of 
married  love.  Nevertheless,  with  Spenser's  sweetness  he  has  occasion- 
ally something  of  the  luscious  and  enervate  languor  of  Spenser's  style. 
He  had  studied  the  Fathers  so  intensely  that  he  had  become  infected 
with  something  of  that  lavish  and  Oriental  imagery  which  many  of 
those  great  writers  exhibited  —  many  of  whom,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  Orientals,  not  only  in  their  style,  but  in  their  origin.  Tak- 
ing his  personal  character  and  his  writings  together,  Jeremy  Taylor 
may  be  called  the  English  F6n^lon;  but  in  venturing  to  make  this 
parallel,  we  must  not  forget  that  each  of  these  excellent  ^vriters  and 
admirable  men  possessed  the  characteristic  features  of  his  respective 
country :  if  F^nelon's  productions,  like  those  of  Taylor's,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  sweetness,  that  sweetness  is  allied  in  the  former  to  the 
reat,  clear,  precise  expression  which  the  French  literature  derives  not 
only  from  the  classical  origin  of  the  language,  byt  from  the  antique 
writers  who  have  always  been  set  up  as  models  for  French  imitation ; 
while  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  sweetness  not  inferior,  owes  that  quality  to 
the  same  rich  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  natural  beauty  that  gives  such 
1  matchless  coloring  to  the  English  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

§  7.  Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  figures 
whose  genius  adorned  the  Church,  it  may  complete  omi  \\^^  ^1  \.Vv^ 
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religious  aspect  of  that  time  to  mention  some  of  the  more  remarbable 
men  who  appeared  in  the  opposing  party.  The  greatest  names  among 
the  latter  class  —  Milton  and  Bimyan  —  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters;  but  a  few  words  may  now  be  added  respecting  the  excellent 
Baxter  and  the  fanatical  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  together  with  his  more  cultivated,  yet  not  less  earnest,  follower 
William  Penn,  and  Barclay,  who  defended  with  the  arms  of  learning 
and  argument  a  system  originally  founded  by  half-frantic  enthusiasm. 

Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691)  was  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
long  life  the  victim  of  unrelenting  persecution.  Few  authors  ha\*e 
been  so  prolific  as  he ;  the  multitude  of  his  tracts  and  religious  works 
almost  defies  computation.  He  was  the  consistent  and  unconquerable 
defender  of  the  right  of  religious  liberty ;  and  in  those  evil  days  when 
James  II.  endeavored  forcibly  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England,  Baxter  was  exposed  to  all  the  virulence  and  bru- 
tality of  the  infamous  Jeffries  and  his  worse  than  inquisitorial  tribunal. 
He  waf  a  man  of  vast  learning,  the  purest  piety,  and  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble industry.  In  prison,  in  extreme  poverty,  chased  like  a  hunted  beast, 
suffering  from  a  weak  constitution  and  a  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
this  meek  yet  unconquerable  spirit  still  fought  his  fight,  pouring  forth 
book  after  book  in  favor  of  free  worship,  and  opposing  the  quiet  suf- 
ferance of  a  primitive  martyr  to  the  rage  and  tyranny  of  the  persecu- 
tor. His  works,  whicli  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  a  modem 
reader  but  the  truly  evangelical  spirit  of  toleration  which  they  breathe, 
are  little  known  in  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saini^ 
Everlasting' Rest ^  and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted. 

George  Fox  (1624-1690),  the  four.der  of  the  Quaker  sect,  was  a  man 
born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life  in  1624,  and  so  completely  without 
education  that  his  numerous  writings  are  filled  with  unintelligible  gib- 
berish, and  in  many  instances,  even  after  having  been  revised  and  put 
in  order  by  disciples  possessed  of  education,  it  is  hardly  possible,  through 
the  mist  of  ungrammatical  and  incoherent  declamation,  to  make  out 
the  drift  of  the  author's  argument.  The  life  of  Fox  was  like  that  of 
many  other  ignorant  enthusiasts;  believing  himself  the  object  of  I 
special  supernatural  call  from  God,  he  retired  from  human  companion- 
ship, and  lived  for  some  time  in  a  hollow  tree,  clothed  in  a  leatliern 
dress  which  he  had  made  with  his  own  hands.  Wandering  about  :li6 
couiilry  to  preach  his  doctrines,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  denial  cf 
b11  titles  of  respect,  and  a  kind  of  quietism  combined  with  hostility  not 
only  to  all  formal  clerical  functions  and  establishments,  but  even  to  all 
iiibtiiulions  of  government,  he  met  with  constant  and  furious  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  country  magistrates,  and  the  rab- 
ble, whose  manners  were,  of  course,  much  more  brutal  than  in  tlie 
present  day.  He  has  left  curious  records  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
in  particular  of  two  interviews  with  Cromwell,  upon  whose  mind  the 
earnestness  anr^  sincerity  of  the  poor  Qiiaker  seemed  to  have  produced 
an  impression  honorable  to  the  goodness  of  the  Protector's  heart. 
Fox*e  claims  to  tlie  gift  of  prophecy  and  to  the  power  of  detectiu** 
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ipvitches  bear  witness  at  once  to  liis  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and  to  the 
universal  prevalence  of  gross  superstit'on ;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  him 
the  praise  of  ardent  faith,  deep,  if  uncnlir^htened,  benevolence,  and  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  of  patience  under  insults  and  injuries. 

William  Pknn  (1644-1718),  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Penn^yl- 
^rania,  played  a  very  active  and  not  always  very  honorable  part  at  the 
crourt  of  James  11.  when  that  prince,  under  a  transparent  pretext  of 
2Keal  for  religious  liberty,  was  endeavoring,  by  giving  privileges  to  the 
cjisscnting  and  nonconformist  sects,  to  shike  the  power  and  influence  of 
^he  Protestant  Church,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
liis  darling  scheme,  the  re-establishment  of  Romanism  in  England. 
I'enn  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  academical  education,  but  early 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.    His  name  will  ever  be  fespec- 
"table  for  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  he  exhibited  in  founding  that 
<x>lony  which  was  afterwards  destined  to  become  a  wealthy  and  enlight- 
ened state,  and  in  the  excellent  and  humane  precepts  he  gave  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  the  first  settlers  and  the  Indian  aborigines. 
"The  sect  of  Quakers  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  peaceable  beha- 
-vior,  practical  good  sense,  and  much  acutcness  in  worldly  matters. 
Their  principles  forbidding  them  to  take  any  part  in  warfare,  and 
excluding  them  from  almost  all  occupations  but  those  of  trade  and 
commerce,  they  have  generally  been  thriving  and  rich,  and  their  num- 
bers being  small  they  have  been  able  to  carry  out  those  excellent  and 
well-considered  plans  for  mutual  help  and  support  which  have  made 
their  charitable  institutions  the  admiration  of  all  philanthropists. 

Robert  Barclay  (1648-1690)  was  a  Scottish  countrj'-gcntlcman  of 
considerable  attainments,  who  published  a  systematic  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  founded  by  the  rude  zeal  of  Fox.  His  celebrated 
Apdogy  for  the  Qiiakers  was  .published,  origiuaMy  in  Latin,  in  1676. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHEB  TIIEOLOGICAL  AND  XOBAL 
WRITERS. 

iowva  Hall  (1574-106),  Bitbop  of  Norwldi, 
Mho*:  aatim  have  been  already  menUoncd  (p.  88), 
«as  m'tao  «  dittinguished  theological  writer.  Hla 
Oomttmplationa  and  hit  Art  qf  Divm$  iledUatUm 
At  9  Uio  most  celebrated  of  hi«  worlu.  As  a  devo- 
tiunal  writer  he  is  second  only  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

ROBRBT  SakdeBSOM  (1087-1683),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  one  of  the  moat  celdiratod  of  the  liigh- 
Church  Divines,  wrote  worlLS  on  casuistry,  and 
•rmions  distinguished  by  great  learning. 

OWK.H  FSLTDAJf  (circa  1610-1877)  lived  In  the 
houDC  of  the  Earl  of  Tliomond.  His  work  entitled 
Reaotre*^  Dirime,  Moral,  and  i'olilieal,  was  first 
published  in  1608,  and  ei^oyod  great  popularity 
fur  many  years.  But  Mr.  Ilallam'i  Judgment  b  that 
**  Felthani  is  not  only  a  labored  and  aitiflcial,  but  a 
shallow  writer."  Ho  owed  much  of  his  popularity 
to  a  pointed  and  sententious  style. 

Sn  Thomas  Ovebuusy  (U61-161d),  who  was 
poisoned  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Jamin  I., 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Chanteteraf  which  displays 
akill  in  the  delineation  of  character.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fair  and  happy  MUkmaid  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  characters.  He 
also  wrote  two  didactic  poems  entitled  Tk*  Wif* 
and  the  C%oioe  qfa  Wife. 

JouM  Eablk  (1601-1065),  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  afterwards  of  Salisbury,  (he  reputed  author  of  a 
work,  Jlicroeotmoffraphif,  or  a  Piece  qf  the  WorU 
Dueorered,  in  Ema}f$  and  Outraettrt^  published 
anonymously  about  16S8.  "  In  some  of  these  short 
characters  Earle  Is  worthy  of  comparison  with  La 
Bruyira;  In  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  he  has 
eonlcntad  himself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  man- 
ners, such  as  the  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than 
of  »"H"«*^  character,  nipp^.   la  all,  however,  we 


find  an  aeoCa  ub—iaiton  ard  a  happj  bmnor  of 
czpresdon.  The  chapter  ent:led  the  Seeptle  Is  best 
known ;  it  is  wit^,  but  an  lunlt  throngboot  on  tlM 
hofiest  searcher  vtber  truth,  wlilch  eould  have  ooraa 
only  lirom  one  that  was  eonleut  to  lake  op  hia  o«n 
opinion*  for  case  or  profit  Earie  is  always  gay  and 
quick  to  catch  the  ridlcnloaa,  especially  that  of 
exterior  appearances!  his  8|yie  is  abort,  deicrU>lDg 
well  with  a  few  words,  but  widi  ranch  of  the  afliected 
qnatntness  of  that  age.  It  Is  on«  of  those  books 
which  give  ns  a  picturesque  idea  of  the  maancn  of 
our  fathers  at  a  period  now  Iwoome  mnole.  and  foi 
this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to 
be  read."    (HaUam.) 

Peteb  Uxyijx  (1600-1682),  a  divine  and  Ixisto- 
rian,  deprived  of  his  preferments  by  the  Parliament, 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  most 
popular  was  his  i/ieiwcoswias,  ar  o  Dneripiiam  9f 
the  Great  World,  first  published  iji  162L 

Joicf  Sbldkm  ( US8I-1634).  one  of  the  moat  kanwd 
men  of  his  age,  and  the  anthor  of  numerous  bistort 
ical  and  aotkiuarian  works;  but  the  one  by  wliich 
he  is  best  known  in  English  literature  la  his  TUle- 
7btt,  published  alter  his  death,  oontainlag  many 
acute  sayings,  and  well  worth  reading. 

Jamks  USSUEB  (1281-1686),  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
roagh,  likewise  distinguished  fbr  hia  great  learning 
is  best  known  by  his  chronological  work,  entitled 
Anmal*,  containing  chronological  tables  of  nniver^ 
sal  history  fhnn  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. The  dates  In  the  margin  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  BiMe  are  taken  fh>m  Usaher. 

Joint  GATniKM  (1606-1664),  Blahop  of  Enter, 
and  afterwards  of  Worcester,  was  the  author  of 
Ikan  BaaHUbt,  a  work  proffeoring  to  be  written  by 
Charles  I.  The  authorship  of  this  book  has  ttcca 
the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  but  tlicre  can  ba 
no  dnrbt  that  it  was  written  by  Gandcn,  who,  aAsr 
the  Iti  storation,  claimed  it  as  hla  i 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

JOHN  MILTON,  A.  D.  1608-1674. 

(  1.  John  Hilton.  His  earlj  life  and  education.  {  2.  Tniveli  in  Italy,  f  X 
Reluint  to  England.  Eapoutet  the  popular  party.  His  Artopagitict^  J  1 
Made  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Councilor  State.  His  Defenaio  PopuU  AnglieatJ^ 
and  other  Prose  Works.  His  Tractate  of  Education,  {  5.  History  of  his  lifi 
after  the  Restoration.  His  denth.  {  6.  Three  periods  of  Milton's  literary 
career.  First  Period  :  1623-1640.  Hymn  on  the  Nativity.  Comtts.  §  7. 
Lyeidae,  §  8.  VAUegro  and  //  PcMeroao.  ^  9.  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian 
writings.  His  English  SonneU.  }  10.  Second  Pekiod  :  1640-1660.  Style 
of  his  prose  writings.  $  11.  Third  Period  :  1660-1674.  Paradiee  Lost, 
Analyxis  of  the  poem.  Its  versification.  §  12.  Incidents  and  personages  of 
the  poem.  Conduct  and  development  of  the  plot.  {  13.  Paradise  Regained, 
§  14.  Siuneon  Agonittet, 

§  1.  Abovb  the  seventeenth  century  towers,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
sublime  figure  of  John  Milton  (1608-1674).  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
^▼e  even  a  cursorj  sketch  of  a  life  so  crowded  with  literary  as  well  as 
political  activity;  still  less  easy  to  appreciate  the  varied,  yet  all  incom- 
parable, works  in  which  this  mighty  genius  has  embodied  its  concep- 
tions. He  was  bom,  on  the  9th  December,  1608,  in  Lrondon,  and 
was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  gentle  stock.  His  father,  an  ardent 
republican,  and  who  sympathized  with  the  Puritan  doctrines,  had 
quarrelled  with  his  relations,  and  had  taken  his  own  independent  part 
in  life,  embracing  the  profession  of  a  money-scrivener,  in  which,  by 
industry  and  unquestioned  integrity,  he  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retire  to  a  pleasant  country-house  at  Horton, 
near  Colne,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  his  father  that 
the  poet  first  imbibed  his  political  and  religious  sympathies,  and  per- 
haps also  something  of  that  lofly,  stern,  but  calm  and  noble  spirit 
which  makes  his  character  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  story. 
The  boy  evidently  gave  indications,  from  his  early  childhood,  of  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  powers  which  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  men;  and  his  father,  a  pej^on  of  cultured  mind,  seems  to  have 
furthered  the  design  of  Nature,  by  setting  aside  the  youthful  prophet 
and  consecrating  him  —  like  Samuel  —  to  the  service  of  the  Temple  — 
the  holy  temple  of  patriotism  and  literature.  Milton  enjoyed  the  rare  ' 
advantage  of  an  education  specially  training  him  for  the  career  of 
letters ;  and  the  proud  care  with  which  he  collected  every  production  of 
nis  youthful  intelligence,  his  first  verses  and  his  college  exercises,  shows 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  everything  proceeding  from  his  pen, 
'*  whether  prosing  or  versing,"  as  he  says  himself,  <*  had  certain  signs 
of  life  in  it,**  and  merited  preservation.  What  in  other  men  would 
have  been  a  pardonable  vanity,  in  him  was  a  duty  U«  ovf^d  Vo  YC\&  OtX^Tx 
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genius  and  to  posterity.  He  was  most  carefully  educatod,  first  at  home, 
then  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  whence  he  entered  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  yet  a  child  in  years,  but  already  a  consummate  scholar. 
We  may  conceive  with  what  admiration,  even  with  what  awe,  must 
have  been  regarded  by  his  preceptors  both  in  the  School  and  in  the 
University  the  first  efforts  of  his  Muse,  which,  though  taking  the  com- 
monplace form  of  academical  prolusions,  exhibit  a  force  of  conception, 
a  pure  majesty  of  thought,  and  a  solemn  and  orga.i-like  music  of  ver*. 
sification  that  widely  separate  them  from  even  the  matured  productions 
of  contemporary  poets.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  afler  taking  hit 
Master's  degree,  and  there  are  many  allusions  in  his  works  which  prove 
that  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  University  at  that  time  con- 
tained much  that  was  distasteful  to  his  haughty  and  uncontrolled  spirit. 
His  first  attempts  in  poetry  were  made  as  early  as  his  thirteenth  year, 
so  that  he  is  as  striking  an  instance  of  precocity  as  of  power  of  genius; 
and  his  sublime  Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  in  which  may  plainly  be  seen 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  his  intellectual  nature,  was  written, 
as  a  college  exercise,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  On  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity he  resided  for  about  five  years  at  his  father's  seat  at  Horton,  con- 
tinuing his  multifarious  studies  with  unabated  and  almost  excessive 
ardor,  and  filling  his  mind  with  those  sweet  and  simple  emanations  of 
rural  beauty  which  are  so  exquisitely  reflected  in  his  poetry.  His 
studies  seem  to  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge : 
the  literature  of  every  age  and  of  every  cultivated  language,  living  and 
dead,  gave  up  all  its  stores  of  truth  and  beauty  to  his  all-embracing 
mind  :  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  philosophy,  the  loftiest  mysteries 
of  theological  learning,  were  familiar  to  him :  there  is  no  art,  no 
science,  no  profession  with  which  he  was  not  more  or  less  acquainted ; 
and  however  we  may  wonder  at  the  majesty  of  his  genius,  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements  is  no  less  astounding.  It  was  during  this,  probably 
happiest,  period  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  the  more  graceful,  fanciful, 
and  eloquent  of  his  poems,  the  pastoral  drama,  or  Masque,  of  Comusy 
the  lovely  elegy  on  his  friend  King  entitled  Lycidas^  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  descriptive  gems  L* Allegro  and  11  Penseroso.  At  this  epoch 
his  mind  seems  to  have  exhibited  that  exquisite  susceptibility  to  all 
refined,  courtly,  and  noble  emotions  which  is  so  faithfully  reflected  ia 
these  works,  emotions  not  incompatible  in  him  with  the  severest  purity 
of  sentiment  and  the  loftiest  dignity  oC principle.  He  was  at  tliis  time 
eminently  beautiful  in  person,  though  of  a  stature  scarcely  a:tainiug 
the  middle  size ;  but  he  relates  with  pride  tliat  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  activity  and  his  address  in  the  use  of  the  sword  During  tlie 
whole  of  his  life,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  poet  was  noble,  almost 
ideal :  his  face  gradually  exchanged  a  childish,  seraphic  beauty  for  the 
lofty  expression  of  sorrow  and  sublimity  which  it  bore  in  his  blindness 
and  old  age.  When  young  he  was  the  type  of  his  own  angels,  when 
old  of  a  prophet,  a  patriot,  and  a  saint. 

§  2.  In'i638  the  poet,  now  about  thirty,  set  out  upon  his  travels  on 
Oic  continent —  the  completion  of  a  perfect  education.    He  visited  the 
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most  celebrated  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland;  was  fumishcd  \ 
with  powerful  introductions,   and  received  everywhere  with  marked  | 
respect  and  admiration.    "Johannes  Miltonus,  Anglus,"  seems  to  have 
struck  the  learned  and  fastidious  Italians  with  unusual  astonishment; 
and  whcra^'cr  he  went  the  youthful  poet  gave  proofs,  "  as  the  manner 
was,**  of  his  profound  skill  in  Italian  and  Latin  verse.     He  appears 
everywhere  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  all  who  were  most  illus- 
trious for  learning  and  genius;   he  had  an  interview  with   Galileo,'. 
*'  then  grown  old,  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition,"  and  he  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  solid  friendships  with  the  learned  Deodate,  originally  of  an 
illustrious  house  of  Lucca,  but  now  retired,  for  the  free  profession  of 
Protestant  opinions,  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  celebrated  profesK>r 
of  theology,  and  the  noble  Manso,  the  distinguished  poet  and  friend 
of  poets,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  now  — 

"  With  open  arms  received  oae  poet  more." 

During  his  residence  abroad  the  young  poet  gave  proofs  not  only  of 
his  learning  and  genius,  but  also  of  the  ardor  of  his  religious  and 
political  enthusiasm,  so  hostile  to  Catholicism  and  monarchy;  and 
though  he  had  at  starting  received  from  the  wise  diplomatist  Wotton 
the  prudent  recommendation  of  maintaining  "il  volto  sciolto  ed  i  pen- 
sieri  stretti,**  his  anti-papal  zeal  exposed  him  at  Rome  and  other 
places  to  considerable  danger,  even,  it  is  supposed,  of  assassination. 
The  friendships  Milton  formed  with  virtuous  and  accomplished  for- 
eigners were  in  some  degree  the  suggesting  motive  for  many  of  His 
Italian  and  Latin  poems;  for  in  the  former  language  he  wrote  at  least 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  contemporary  poets  of  any  but  the  first 
class,  and  in  the  latter  his  compositions  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  modem  writer  of  Latin  verse. 

§  3.  After  spending  about  fifteen  months  on  the  continent  he  was 
abruptly  recalled  to  England  by  the  first  muttcrings  of  that  social  and  -, 
political  tempest  which  Was  for  a  time  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Church.  So  fervid  a  patriot  and  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  episco- 
pacy was  not  likely  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  momentous 
conflict:  he  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
temperament  and  convictions;  find  from  this  period  begins  the  second 
phase  of  his  many*sided  life.  His  father  was  dead,  and  Milton  now 
began  the  career  of  a  vehement  and  even  furious  controversialist.  He  ' 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  that  agitated  time,  produi  ing 
works  on  all  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day.  Chiefly  the  advo- 
cate of  republican  principles  in  the  state,  he  was  the  most  uncom-: 
promising  enemy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  fortune  being  small, 
he  opened  a  school  in  1640,  and  among  those  who  had  the  honor  of  his 
instructions,  only  two  persons  are  at  all  celebrated,  his  nephews  John 
and  Charles  Phillips,  who  have  contributed  some  details  to  the  history, 
of  English  Poetry.  T^»e  commencement  of  Milton's  career  as  a  prose 
writer  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  1641,  and  it  continued  almost 
witliout  interruption  till  the  Restoration  defeated  a\\  Vv\%  V\^^^?«^  vc\^ 
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left  him,  in  blindness,  poverty,  and  danger,  nothing  but  the  proud  con* 
sciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen,  and  the  leisure  to 
devote  the  closing  ye?.rs  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  his  sublinaest 
poems,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradise  Regained, 

Milton's  first  prose  writings  were  directed  against  the  Anglican 
Church  Establishment,  but  he  soon  took  a  very  active  part  in  agitating 
an  important  question  involving  the  Law  of  Divorce.  This  was  sug- 
gested by  his  own  conjugal  infelicity.  His  first  marriage  was  an  unfor 
tunate  one.  In  1643  he  was  united  to  Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a 
sp'^dthrift  and  ruined  country  gentleman  of  strong  Royalist  sytn- 
pathics,  to  whom  Milton's  father  had  lent  sums  of  money  which  he  was 
unable  to  repay,  and  who  appears  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  an 
unsuitable  and  unpromising  match  in  order  to  escape  from  his  embar- 
rassments. Mary  Powell,  soon  disgusted  with  the  austerity  of  Milton's 
life,  fled  to  her  father's  house,  and  was  only  recalled  to  the  conjugal 
roof  by  a  report  that  her  husband,  basing  his  determination  upon  the 
Levitical  law,  was  meditating  a  new  marriage  with  another  person. 
The  lady  was  forgiven  by  her  husband,  but  the  remaining  years  of  her 
marriage  were  probably  not  happy,  though  three  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  the  union.  We  shall  by  and  by  see  that  Milton  was  twice 
married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  The  finest  of  the  prose  com- 
positions produced  at  this  epoch  was  the  Areofagitica,  an  oration 
afler  the  antique  model,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England  in 
defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  It  is  the  sublimest  pleading  that 
any  age  or  country  has  produced,  in  favor  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Opinion.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  of  his  prose  works,  Milton  rises  to  an  almost  superhuman  eleva- 
tion of  eloquence.  It  was  published  in  1644.  About  this  time  he  began 
his  History  of  England^  a  work  which  he  abandoned  quite  at  its  com- 
mencement ;  he  used  the  subject  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  attacking  tlie 
abuses  of  Catholicism  and  the  monastic  orders. 

§  4.  In  1649  Milton  received  the  appointment  of  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  a  post  in  which  his  skill  in  Latin  composition 
was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  such  correspondence  being  at  that  time  always 
couched  in  the  universally-understood  language  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
in  these  duties,  probably  in  consideration  of  his  rapidly-increasing  in- 
firmity of  sight,  were  joined  with  him  in  his  office  first  Meadowes,  and 
aflei'wards  the  excellent  and  accomplished  Marvell.  The  loss  of  tho 
great  poet's  sight  became  total  in  1662,  though  the  gutta  serena  which 
caused  it  had  been  gradually  coming  on  during  ten  years.  His  eyes, 
even  fron\  early  youth,  had  been  delicate;  and  in  his  intense  devotion 
to  study  he  had  greatly  overtasked  them.  In  one  of  the  noblest  of  his 
Sonnets  he  alludes,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  self-consciousness  and  religious 
resignation,  lo  the  fact  of  his  loss  of  sight,  which  he  proudly  attributes 
to  his  having  overtasked  it  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  liberty;  and  in 
the  character  of  the  blinded  Samson,  he  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  hit 
own  infirmity  and  his  own  feelings. 
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Connected  with  Milton's  engagement  in  the  service  of  the  Republican 
Csovernroent  are  passages,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  ex* 
presses  his  sjrmpathy  with  the  glorious  administration  and  great  persona] 
Qualities  of  Cromwell :  but  his  eulogy,  though  warm  and  enthusiastiCf 
is  free  from  every  trace  of  adulation.  He  probably,  though  disapprov- 
ing: of  the  despotic  and  military  character  of  the  Protector*s  rule,  gave 
Uis  adherence  to  it  as  the  least  in  a  choice  of  many  evils,  and  pardor^ed 
so!U»:  of  the  unavoidable  severities  of  a  revolutionary  government,  in 
c«)n6ideration  of  the  great  benefits  which  accompanied,  and  the  patriotic 
t]iirit  which  animated  it  It  made  England,  .for  the  time,  the  terror 
of  the  Continental  nations  and  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 
inferest. 

Milton*s  most  celebrated  controversy  was  that  with  Salmasius  (de 
Saumaise)  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  make 
war  upon,  to  dethrone,  and  to  decapitate  their  King,  on  the  ground  of 
his  attempts  to  infringe  the  Constitution  in  virtue  of  which  he  reigned. 
The  misfortunes  and  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  I.  naturally  excited  in 
the  minds  of  sovereigns  at  that  time  something  of  the  same  horror  ai  i 
alarm  as  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  afterwards  spread  throughout 
Europe :  and  the  eccentric  Christian  of  Sweden  employed  de  Saumaise, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  day,  to  write  what  may  be  called 
a  ponderous  Latin  pamphlet  —  for  Latin  was  the  language  universally 
employed  at  that  time  in  diplomacy,  in  controversy,  and  in  science  — 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  regicide  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. Milton  replied  in  his  De/ensio  Pofuli  Anglicani^  maintaining  the 
right  and  justifying  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen.  His  invectives  are 
not  less  violent  than  those  of  his  antagonist,  his  Latinity  is  not  less 
elegant,  but  the  controversy  is  as  little  honorable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  combatant.  The  tone  of  literary  warfare  was  then  coarse  and 
ferocious;  and  in  their  vehemence  of  mutual  vituperation  these  two 
great  scholars  descend  to  personal  abuse,  in  which  exquisite  Latinity 
forms  but  a  poor  excuse  for  brutal  violence. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  and  inappropriate  to  a  work  like 
the  present,  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  Milton's  Prose  writings.  Their 
subjects,  for  the  most  part,  had  only  a  temporary  interest;  and  their 
style,  whether  Latin  or  English,  generally  resembles,  in  its  wondeifu) 
power,  grandeur,  and  picturesqueness,  and  in  a  sort  of  colossal  and 
elaborate  involution,  that  of  the  writings  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. I  may,  however,  note  the  Apology  for  Smectymnuusy  in  which 
Blilton  defends  the  conclusions  of  that  famous  pamphlet,  the  strange 
name  of  which  is  a  kind  of  anagram  composed  of  the  initials  of  its  five 
authors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Thomas  Young,  Milton's  deeply- 
venerated  Puritan  preceptor,  the  book  called  Iconoclastes  —  or  the 
Image-breaker — intended  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  celebrated 
Icon  Bastlikt^  written  by  Bishop  Gauden  in  the  character  of  Charles  I., 
!n  which  the  piety,  resignation,  and  sufferings  of  the  Royal  martyr  wei'e 
represented  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  this  work  probably  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  excite  the  public  oomml^^Talvotv.    On3ci«l 
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treatises,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Reason  of  Ckmrck  Gov* 
trnment  Urged  against  Prelr*y^  A  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  « 
True  Commonweaitk,  sufficiently  exhibit  in  their  titles  the  nature  of 
their  subjects.  What  is  now  most  interesting  to  us  in  these  controver- 
sial writincTS  of  Milton  is  firstly  the  astonishing  grandeur  of  eloquence 
to  which  he  occasionally  rises  in  those  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  that  arp 
infcrmingled  with  drier  matter,  and  secondly  the  frequent  notices  of  hfs 
own  personal  feelings,  studies,  and  mode  of  life,  which,  in  his  eager- 
i?ess  to  defend  himself  against  calumnious  attacks  on  his  moral  charac- 
ter,  he  has  frequently  interspersed.  For  example,  both  the  Areopagitica 
and  his  pamphlet  against  Prelacy,  contain  a  most  glorious  epitome  of 
his  studies,  his  projects,  and  his  literary  aspirations.  The  only  work 
that  I  need  particularly  mention,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  is 
his  curious  Tractate  of  Education,  In  this  Milton  has  drawn  up  a 
beautiful,  but  entirely  Utopian,  scheme  for  remodelling  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  training  and  reducing  it  to  something  like  the  antique  pattern. 
Milton  proposes  the  entire  abolition  of  the  present  system  both  of 
School  and  University;  he  would  bring  up  young  men  with  as  much 
attention  to  physical  as  to  intellectual  development,  by  a  mechanism 
borrowed  from  ihe  prytaneia  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  public  institutions 
in  which  instruction  should  have  an  encyclopaedic  character,  and  where 
all  the  arts,  trades,  and  sciences  should  be  taught,  so  as  to  produce 
sages,  patriots,  and  soldiers.     This  treatise  was  published  in  1644. 

§  6.  With  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  begins  the  last,  the  most  gloomy, 
and  yet  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  great  poet's  career.  That  event 
was  naturally  the  signal  of  distress  and  persecution  to  one  who  by  his 
writings  had  shown  himself  the  most  consistent,  persevering,  and 
formidable  enemy  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  who  had  attacked, 
with  particular  vehemence,  the  character  of  Charles  I.  Milton  was 
excepted,  together  with  all  those  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  king,  from  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, but  liberated  after  a  confinement  of  some  months;  and  the 
indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  may  be  attributed  either  to  con- 
sideration for  his  learning,  poverty,  and  blindness,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 
intercession  of  some  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  his 
genius.  It  is  said  that  Sir  W.  Davenant  successfully  used  his  influence 
to  spare  the  aged  poet  any  further  persecution.  From  this  period  till 
hi;  death  he  lived  in  close  retirement,  busily  occupied  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  The  former  of  these 
works  was  finished  in  1665,  and  had  been  his  principal  employment 
during  about  seven  years.  The  companion  epic,  a  work  of  much 
ehorter  extent,  as  well  as  the  noble  and  pathetic  tragedy  of  Samson  Ag- 
ohistes,  are  attributed  to  the  year  1671.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1674, 
Milton  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  Cripplegiite 
churchyard.  He  had  b(*en  thrice  married,  first  to  Mary  Powell,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him,  and  who  are 
said  to  have  treated  hini  in  his  old  age  with  harshness  and  disrespe:t. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  his  having  employed  his  daughters  to  read  to 
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him  and  to  write  under  his  dictation,  but  this  is  hardly  probable,  as 
there  are  documents  which  prove  them  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
-without  education.  His  second  wife,  Katliarine  Woodcock,  he  espoused 
in  1656,  and  this  union,  though  of  short  duration,  appears  to  have  been 
far  better  suited  than  the  first ;  his  wife  Katharine  died  two  years  after, 
in  childbed,  and  Milton  had  also  the  grief  of  losing  his  infant  He 
married  for  the  third  time  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-five,  probably 
^th  a  view  of  obtaining  that  comfort  and  care  which  his  helpless  state 
f  o  much  required.  The  lady  was  Elizabeth  Minshull,  and  was  much 
jrounger  than  the  poet,  whom  she  survived. 

§  6.  Milton's  literary  career  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  great 
periods  —  that  of  his  youth,  that  of  his  manhood,  and  that  of  his  old 
ag^.  The  first  may  be  roughly  stated  as  extending  from  1623  to  1640; 
the  second  from  1640  to  1660,  the  date  of  the  Restoration;  and  the 
third  from  the  Restoration  to  the  poet's  death  in  1674.  During  the  first 
of  these  he  produced  the  principal  poetical  works  marked  by  a  graceful, 
tender  character,  and  on  miscellaneous  subjects ;  during  the  second  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  prose  controversies;  and  in  the  third  we 
see  him  slowly  elaborating  the  Paradise  JLost,  the  Paradise  Regained, 
and  the  Samson  Agonistes,  I  will  now  examine,  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail, the  works  belonging  to  each  phase  of  his  intellectual  development, 
premising  only  that  the  first  epoch  is  mainly  characterized  by  grace, 
the  second  by  force  and  vehemence,  and  the  third  by  unapproachable 
sublimity. 

In  the  early,  almost  boyish  productions  of  Milton's  muse  —  as  the 
Verses  at  a  Solemn  Musicy  the  poetical  exercises  written  at  school  and 
college,  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity — no  reader  can  fail  to  remark  that 
this  author  already  exhibits  qualities  of  thought  and  expression  which 
distinguish  him  from  all  poets  of  any  age  or  country.  The  chief  of  / 
these  qualities  is  a  peculiar  majesty  of  conception,  combined  with  con- 
summate though  somewhat  austere  harmony  and  grace.  His  poetry 
is  like  his  own  Eve  —  a  consummate  type  of  loveliness,  uniting  the 
severe  yet  sensuous  beauty  of  classical  sculpture  with  the  ideal  and 
abstracted  elevation  of  Christian  art.  In  all  these  works  we  see  a 
scholarship  so  vast  and  complete  that  it  would  have  overwhelmed  and 
cnished  a  power  of  original  conception  less  mighty  than  that  of  Milton, 
and  a  power  of  original  conception  that  derives  a  duly  subordinate 
a4l>>rnment  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition.  Above  all  there 
is  visible,  in  even  the  least  elaborate  of  Milton's  poems,  a  peculiar 
•olemn  weighty  melody  of  versification  that  fills  and  satisfies  the  ear 
like  the  billowy  sound  of  a  mighty  organ.  How  wonderfully  has  he,  in 
tlie  Hymn  on  the  Nativity <,  combined  with  the  pictures  of  simple  rural 
innocence  the  shepherds  sitting  ere  the  break  of  dawn,  the  picturesque 
legends  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  Pagan  oracles  at  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  the  pictures  of  the  horrible  rites  of  Moloch 
and  Osiris,  the  grand  image  of  universal  peace  that  then  reigned 
tliroughout  the  world,  with  the  king»>8itting  still  with  **  awful  eye  "  of 
expectation,  and  the  glimpse  into  the  unspeakable  splendoi^  o^Vl^'Q^n^tv^ 
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the  *' helmed  cherubim  and  sworded  seraphim  htrping  in  loud  and 
eolcmn  quire"  before  the  throne  of  the  Almightj I  This  magnificent 
ode  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  that  peculiar  and  exquisitely 
fanciful  species  of  entertainment  called  the  Masque^  of  which  Ben 
Jonson  and  other  poets  had  produced  such  delicious  examples.  It  waa 
reserved  to  Milton  to  equal  the  great  poets  who  preceded  him  in  the 
elegance  and  refinement  which  characterize  this  kind  of  half-dramatic. 
linlf-lyric  composition,  while  he  far  surpassed  them  in  loftiness  and 
pv  ritj  c^  sentiment.  They  had  exhausted  tlieir  courtly  and  scholar- 
like fancy  in  in^^nting  elaborate  compliments  to  some  of  the  most 
worthless  and  contemptible  of  princes;  Milton  communicated  to  what 
was  originally  a  mere  vehicle  for  elegant  adulation  a  pure  and  lofty 
ethical  tone  that  soars  into  the  very  empyrean  of  moral  speculation. 
.  The  Masque  of  Comus  was  written  to  be  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  Governor-General  of 
the  Welsh  Marches,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  personages  of  the  time.  His  daughter,  Lady  Alice  Egerton, 
and  his  two  sons  had  lost  their  way  in  the  woods  when  walking;  and 
out  of  this  simple  incident  Milton  created  the  most  beautiful  pastoral 
drama  that  has  hitherto  been  produced.  It  was  represented  by  the 
young  people  who  were  the  heroes  of  the  incident  on  which  it  waa 
founded,  and  the  other  characters  were  filled  by  Milton's  friend,  Henry 
Lawcs,  a  composer  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  who  furnished  the 
graceful  music  that  accompanied  its  I^tIc  portions.  The  characters  are 
few,  consisting  of  the  Lady,  the  ivfK>  Brothers,  Comus  (a  wicked  en- 
chanter, the  allegorical  representative  of  vicious  and  sensual  pleasure, 
a  personage  enacted  by  Lawes),  and  the  Guardian  Spirit,  disguised  as 
a  shepherd,  which  part  one  pleases  one's  self  in  fancying  may  have 
been  filled  by  the  poet.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  rather  lyric 
than  dramatic.  The  delineation  of  passion  forms  no  part  of  the  poet*a 
aim;  and  perhaps  the  very  abstract  and  ideal  nature  of  the  charac- 
ters—  their  impersonality,  so  to  say  —  adds  to  the  intended  eflfect  by 
raising  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  the  pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere 
of  philosophical  beauty.  The  dialogues  are  inexpressibly  noble,  not 
however  as  dialogues,  for  they  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
exquisite  soliloquies  setting  forth,  in  pure  and  musical  eloquence,  like 
tliat  of  Plato,  the  loftiest  abstractions  of  love  and  virtue.  They  have 
the  severe  and  sculptural  grace  of  the  Grecian  drama,  but  combined 
with  the  warmest  coloring  of  natural  beauty;  for  the  frequent  descrip- 
tions of  rural  objects  possess  the  richness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  fanci- 
fulness  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  or  of  Shakspeare  himself.  Though  the 
dialogue  itself  be  lyrical  in  its  character,  the  songs  interspersed  are  of 
consummate  melody.  For  instance,  the  drinking  chorus  of  Comus't 
rout,  the  Echo-song,  and  the  admirable  passages  with  which  the  At- 
tendant Spirit  opens  and  concludes  the  piece.  The  general  character 
of  this  production  Milton  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Fletcher's  F'aitk' 
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fnl  Skefkerdessj  ffx>m  Jonson*8  Masques  and  his  delicious  frajjment  of 
a  pastoral  drama,  and  probably  also  from  the  same  Italian  sources  as 
had  buggested  to  those  great  poets  the  general  tone  and  construction 
of  the  pastoral  allegorj ;  but  in  elevation,  purity,  and  digfiity,  if  not 
mho  in  exquisite  delineation  of  natural  beauty,  Milton  has  surpassed 
Fletcher  and  Jonson  as  much  as  they  surpassed  Tasso,  or  as  Tasso  had 
surpassed  Guarini.  In  a  somewhat  similar  strain  to  Comt/s,  Milton 
composed  a  fragment  entitled  Arcades,  performed  at  Harefield  before 
the  Countess  of  Derby  by  different  members  of  that  illustrious  family. 
In  this  masque  Milton  wrote  only  the  poetical  portion,  the  rest  of  the 
entertainment,  as  was  frequently  the  case  on  such  occasions,  being 
made  up  of  dances,  music,  and  scenic  transformations.  Though  the 
portion  contributed  by  the  poet  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  it  - 
exhibits  all  his  usual  characteristics. 

§  7.  The  pastoral  elegy  entitled  Lycidas  was  a  tribute  of  affection  to  ' 
the  memory  of  Milton's  friend  and  fellow-student  Edward  King,  lost  at  I 
sea  in  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  clergyman.  He  was  a  young  man  of  virtue  and  accomplishments, ' 
and  the  pastoral  form  of  elegy  was  not  inappropriate  either  to  symbolize 
early  conformity  of  studies  between  him  and  his  elcgist,  or  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  about  to  devote  himself.  In  the  general  tone 
of  the  poem,  and  in  the  irregular  and  ever-varying  music  of  the  verse, 
Milton  imitated  those  Italian  models  with  whose  scholarlike  and  elab- 
orate spirit  he  was  so  deeply  saturated.  The  poem  is  a  Canzone^  and 
one  of  which  even  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy  might  well  have  been 
proud.  Throughout  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  rural  description, 
classical  and  mythological  allegory,  and  theological  allusions  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  system ;  and  nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  has  combined  such  apparently  discordant  elements 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  The  shock  given  to  the  reader's  taste  by 
this  apparent  incongruity  is  in  a  great  measure  softened  away  by  the 
abstract  and  poetical  air  of  the  whole,  by  the  art  with  which  the  transi- 
tions  are  managed,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  exquisite  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  flowers,  and  the  famous  rivers  immortalized  by  the 
great  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity*.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary  reader  is 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  St.  Peter  making  his  appearance  among  the 
sea-nj-mphs,  and  allusions  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  happiness  of  just  mer  made  perfect  brought  into  connection 
with  the  fables  of  Pagan  mytnology.  But  the  force  of  imagination 
and  the  exhaustless  beauty  of  imagery  which  is  displayed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  make  the  truly  sensitive  reader  entirely  forget 
n  hat  are  inconsistencies  only  to  the  logical  reasoning.  In  this  poem 
we  see  how  great  was  Milton's  mastery  over  the  whole  scale  of  melody 
of  M'hich  the  English  language  is  capable.  From  a  solemn  and  psalm- 
like gr&ndeur  to  the  airiest  and  most  delicate  playfulness,  every  variety 
of  music  may  be  found  in  Lycidas ;  and  the  poet  has  shown  that  oiu 
northern  speech,  though  naturally  harsh  and  rugged,  may  be  made  ta 
tcho  the  softest  melody  of  the  Italian  lyre. 
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§  8,  The  two  descriptive  poems  L"* Allegro  and  11  Penseroso,  as  thejr 
form  a  sort  of  pair  of  cabinet  pictures,  the  one  the  complement  t,iA 
counterpart  of  the  other,  will  be  most  advantageously  examined  under 
one  head.  They  are  of  nearly  the  same  length,  written  in  the  same 
metre,  and  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  longer  and  irregular 
lines  of  invoiition  at  the  beginning  of  each,  of  the  short-rhymed  octo- 
syllabic measure.  In  the  Allegro  the  poet  describes  scenery  and  varins 
occupations  and  amusements  as  contemplated  by  a  man  of  joyous  and 
cheerful  temperament;  in  the  Penseroso  not  dissimilar  objects  viewed 
by  a  person  of  serious,  melancholy,  and  studious  character.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  poet  is  seen  in  the  calm  and  somewhat  grave  cheerful- 
ness of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  tranquil  though  not  sombre  medita- 
tiveness  of  the  other.  His  joy  is  without  frivolity,  as  his  melancholy 
is  without  gloom.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  two  poems 
with  minute  detail,  paragraph  by  paragraph;  for  every  picture,  almost 
every  phrase,  in  the  one  corresponds,  with  close  parallelism,  to  some- 
thing similar  in  the  other.  Thus  the  beautiful  opening  lines  in  which 
the  poet  drives  away  Melancholy  to  her  congenial  dwelling  in  hell,  cor- 
respond to  the  opening  of  ih^  Penseroso ;  and  the  invocation  to  Joy 
and  her  retinue  of  Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles,  Sport,  Lib- 
erty, and  Laughter,  forms  the  pendant  to  the  sublime  impersonation  of 
Melancholy,  which  is  indeed  in  poetry  what  the  Night  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  is  in  sculpture.  The  Cheerful  Man  is  awakened  by  the  lark,  the 
cock,  and  the  hunter's  horn;  and  walks  out,  "by  hedge-row  elms 
and  hillocks  green,"  to  see  the  gorgeous  sunrise.  The  sounds  and 
sights  of  early  morning  are  represented  with  wonderful  beauty  and 
Ideality;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  landscape,  under  the  growing 
radiance  of  the  dawn,  is  perfectly  magical.  We  then  have  a  charming 
picture  of  rustic  life ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  village  festival,  where 
every  line  seems  to  bound  responsive  to  the  joyous  bells  and  the  sound 
of  the  rebeck.  The  day  terminates  with  ghost  stories  and  fairy  legends 
related  over  the  "nut-brown  ale,"  round  the  farm-house  fire.  Having 
completed  the  picture  of  rural  pleasures  (in  which,  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  the  amusements  of  the  chase  forms  no  part),  the  poet 
goes  on  to  describe  the  more  courtly  and  elaborate  pastimes  of  the 
great  city — the  tourney,  the  dance,  the  marriage  feast;  and  the  poem 
tenninates  with  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those  many  passages 
in  which  Milton  has  at  once  celtbrated  and  exemplified  the  charms  of 
music.  Muiic  was  liis  favorite  art:  he  inherited  from  his  father  an 
intense  love  for  and  no  mean  skill  in  it;  it  was  afterwards  his  best— 
perhaps  his  highest  —  consolation  in  his  poverty  and  blindness;  and 
assuredly  no  poet  in  any  language  has  shown  such  a  deep  sensibility  ti> 
itr.  enchantments.  The  passage  in  the  Allegro  in  which  he  speaks  of 
it  is  the  most  perfect  representation  that  words  have  ever  given  of  the 
consummate  execution  of  the  highest  Italian  ▼  x:al  music.  Among  the 
pleasures  of  the  city  Milton  has  not  forgotten  the  glories  of  the  stage; 
and  here  he  pays  a  compliment  to  Jonson's  "  learned  sock,"  and  to  the 
**  wood-notci  wild  "  of  Shakspeare.    In  the  Penseroso  we  have,  instead 
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of  the  walk  bjr  the  bright  dawn,  the  conten.plative  wandering  in  the 
moonlit  forest;  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  cuHew  "  over  some  wide-watered  shore,  swinging  slow  with  sullen 
roar;**  and  the  meditation  over  the  glowing  embers  in  some  solitary 
chamber.  The  contemplative  man  passes  the  long  watches  of  the 
night  in  penetrating  the  sublime  mysteries  of  philosophy  with  Plato, 
in  studying  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Greece,  in  fol- 
lowing the  wild  and  wondrous  legends  of  chivalric  tradition  and  poetry; 
and  the  daily  walk  is  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  some  fairy-haunted 
forest,  where  the  imagination  is  tilled  with  the.  half-seen  glories  beside 
some  stream  round  which  floats  a  mysterious  music.  The  poem  ends 
with  an  aspiration  after  an  old  age  of  hermit-like  repose  and  contem- 
plation. 

No  analysis  will  give  any  idea  of  the  immense  riches  of  description ' 
with  which  these  poems  are  crowded.  There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  > 
external  nature,  beautiful  or  sublime,  terrible  or  smiling,  which  is  not\ 
expressed  here ;  sometimes,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  poetry  of  the  highest 
order,  in  an  incredibly  condensed  form.  There  are  many  examples  of 
a  whole  picture  exhibited  in  a  single  word,  stamped  with  one  inimitable 
expression,  by  a  single  stroke :  as,  for  example,  the  **  dappled  dawn ;  ** 
the  cock  which  '*  stoutly  struts  his  dames  before ;  **  the  sun,  at  his  rising, 
"robed  in  flames  and  amber  light;"  the  hill  "  hoar  with  the  floating 
mists  of  dawn ;  "  the  *'  fallows  gray ;  **  the  towers  of  the  ancient  manor 
^^ bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees;  "  the  "  tanned  haycock; "  the  peasants 
"dancing  in  the  chequered  shade."  In  like  manner  does  the  Peusc 
roso  abound  with  inimitable  examples  of  picturesque  word-painting. 
What  a  figure  is  that  of  Melancholy  I  "all  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
flowing  with  majestic  train,*'  fixed  in  holy  rapture,  till  she  "forgeta 
herself  to  marble;  *'  and  the  song  of  Philomel  "  smoothing  the  rugged 
brow  of  night ;  **  "  the  "wandering  moon  riding  near  her  highest  noon,** 
and  "  stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud  1  *'  All  have  seen  this :  how  few 
have  embodied  it  in  verse  I  The  glowing  embers  that  "  teach  light  to 
counterfeit  a  gloom ; "  or  Tragedy  "  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall ;  " 
the  **  iron  tears  "  drawn  down  the  cheek  of  Pluto  by  the  song  of  Or- 
pheus; and  "minute  drops"  falling  as  the  shower  passes  away;  the 
"  high-embowed  roof"  and  "  storied  windows  "  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  their  "  dim  religious  light."  What  poet  has  so  vividly  painted  all 
that  is  most  striking  in  nature  and  in  art?  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
the  strokes  so  rapidly  enumerated  are  merely  examples  of  happy  ex- 
pressions concentrated  into  a  single  word.  The  two  poems  abound  in 
pictures  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  these,  but  developed  at  a  length  which 
precludes  my  quoting  them  here.  Indeed  to  quote  the  beauties  of  these 
two  works  would  be  to  transcribe  them  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
Allegro  and  Penseroso  have  been  justly  called  not  so  much  poems  as 
stores  of  imagery  from  which  might  be  drawn  materials  for  volumes 
of  picturesque  description.  Like  all  Milton's  works,  admirable  as ' 
they  are  in  themselves,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  for 
their  peculiarly  suggestive  character  —  fllUng  the  TDiu^^  \>^  ^NSii^v^'Ok 
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to  other  images,  natural  and  artificial,  with  Impressions  of  tendemf!8i 
or  grandeu*-. 

§  9.  The  Latin  and  Italian  productions  of  Milton  may  not  unsuitably 
be  considered  in  th.*s  place,  as  their  composition  belongs  principally  to 
the  youth  of  the  poet.  In  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  reproduced 
the  diction  of  classical  antiquity,  Milton  has  never  had  an  equal  among 
the  modern  writers  of  Latin  verse.  Not  even  Buchanan,  far  less  such 
authors  as  Johannes  Secundus,  has  reached  a  more  consummate  purity 
of  expression,  or  attained  —  which  is  far  more  difficult  —  the  style  of 
antique  thought^  and  avoided  the  intrusion  of  modern  ideas.  He  not 
only  writes  like  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  he  2X^0  fetls  like  them; 
we  never  meet  with  the  incongruity  of  modem  ideas  clumsily  masquer-' 
ading  in  classical  costume.  The  Elegies  of  Milton,  however,  graceful 
as  they  are,  are  less  interesting  than  the  Epistolce  addressed  to  his 
literary  friends :  as,  for  example,  the  exquisite  MansuSj  and  ^the  Latin 
verses  to  Charles  Deodate.  These,  from  their  personal  and  intimate 
character,  possess  the  charm  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  thoughts,  the 
tastes,  and  the  individual  occupations  of  the  poet.  They  are  totally 
free  from  that  air  of  being  a  cento  or  vl  pasticcio,  which  is  the  prevailing 
defect  of  modern  Latin  poetry;  their  author  seems  always  to  think  and 
feci  as  well  as  to  write  in  the  language  he  employs.  In  many  passages, 
too,  of  these  poems  we  see  striking  examples  of  that  powerful  concep- 
tion which  distinguishes  Milton ;  as  in  his  verses  on  the  Gunpowdcf 
Plot  there  are  impersonations  which  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  The  Italian  poems  of  Miltoti  are  chiefly  sonnets,  and  exhibit 
the  same  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  spirit  of  that  species  of  com- 
position, though  perhaps  hardly  so  much  ease  as  the  Latin  works. 

As  a  writer  of  sonnets  it  would  be  unjust  to  try  Milton  by  any  other 
standard  than  by  his  English  productions  in  this  department.  Though 
a  few  are  playful  and  almost  ludicrous  in  their  subject,  the  majority 
of  the  sonnets  are  of  that  lofty,  grave,  and  solemn  character  which 
seems  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Milton.     In  the  universal  taste 

'  for  imitating  the  types  of  Italian  poetry,  English  writers,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  literature,  had  cultivated  this  delicate  exotic 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  a  host  of  inferior  poets,  had  written 
sonnets,  some  of  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
Milton  to  transport  into  his  native  country  the  Italian  sonnet  in  its 
highest  form,  Macaulay  justly  observes  that  Milton's  sonnets  have 
none  of  that  enamel-like  brilliancy  of  expression  whicii  marks  the 
&c:inets  of  Petrarch :  they  are  also  free  from  the  cold  and  pedantic 
conceits,  and  from  that  tone  of  scholastic  ingenuity,  which  frequently 
deform  the  conceptions  of  the  lover  of  Laura.  Milton's  sonnets  ana 
hardly  ever  on  the  subject  of  love;  religion,  patriotism,  domestic  affec- 
tion, are  his  themes;  and  the  great  critic  I  have  just  quoted  has  most 
happily  compared    them    to    the    Collects   of  the    English    Liturgy. 

'  Among  the  finest  of  them  I  may  specify  the  following :  I.  To  ike  Nigki* 
ingale;  VII.  and  VIII.  containing  a  noble  anticipation  of  his  poetical 

glory;  XUL  addressed  to  his  friend  Lawcs,  in  which  Milton  at  onoa 
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describes  and  exemplifies  the  sweetness  of  Italian  song;  XVI.  a  noble 
recapitulation  of  Cromweirs  victories ;  XVUI.  on  the  Massacre  of  iU 
Piedtnontese  Protestants ;  XIX.  on  his  own  blindhessy  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  from  its  personal  subject;  XX.  a 
charming  invitation  to  his  friend  Lawrence,  describing  the  pleasures 
of  an  Attic  and  philosophic  festivity.  Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  have 
similar  passages;  and  I  know  not  whether  Milton,  though  infinitely 
more  concise,  has  not  described  more  beautifully  tlian  they  the  unbend- 
ing of  a  wise  and  cultivated  mind.  The  XXIId.  sonnet  is  on  the  samo 
subject  as  the  XlXth.,  and  the  poet  has  treated  his  blindness  in  a  no 
less  awful  spirit  of  religious  resignation  mingled  with  patriotic  pride. 
In  the  XXIUd.  sonnet,  which  in  spirit  is  not  unlike  many  passages  in 
the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  and  will  Ailly  bear  a  comparison  with  Uie 
famous  Levbmmi  it  mio  Pensier  of  Petrarch,  the  poet  describes  a 
dream  in  which  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  second  wife,  whose  death  he  so 
deeply  deplored. 

§  10.  The  second  period  of  Milton's  literary  life  is  filled  with  politi- 
cal and  religious  controversy.  In  the  very  voluminous  prose  works 
belonging  to  this  epoch  we  see  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  convictions,  tlie 
loftiness  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his 
genius.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  prose  works  are  utterly 
incapable  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  entire  personality  of  Milton. 
Whether  written  in  Latin  or  in  English,  these  productions  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  mind.  They  are  crowded  with  vast  and  abstruse  erudi- 
tion ;  and  the  learning  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  a  burning  mass  by  the 
fervor  of  enthusiasm.  The  prose  style  of  Milton  is  remarkable  for  a 
weighty  and  ornate  magnificence,  which  in  any  other  hands  would  be 
cumbrous  and  pedantic,  but  under  the  burden  of  which  he  moves  with 
as  much  ease  as  did  the  champions  of  the  Round  Table  under  their 
ponderous  panoply.  When  lashed  to  anger  by  the  calumnies  directed 
against  the  purity  of  his  personal  life,  he  gives  us,  in  majestic  eloquence, 
a  picture  of  his  own  studies,  labors,  and  literary  aspirations,  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  striking  from  the  beauty  of  the  language.  Glo- 
rious bursts  of  piety  and  patriotism,  "  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  halleluias 
and  harping  symphonies,"  show  him  ever  and  anon  rising  to  a  super- 
human height.  No  style  presents  so  hopeless  a  subject  for  imitation 
as  that  of  Milton's  prose.  The  immense  length  and  involution  of  the 
sentences,  its  solemn  and  stately  march,  defy  all  mimicry;  conec- 
quently  there  is  no  style  so  characteristic  of  its  author  —  none  w?ii;h 
so  completely  stands  alone  in  literature.  Even  when  ^vriting  English, 
Milton  seems  to  think  in  Latin.  His  frequent  inversions,  and  his  gen- 
eral preference  for  words  of  Latin  origin,  contribute  to  make  him  in 
some  respects  the  most  Roman  of  all  English  authors.  This  quality, 
however,  while  it  testifies  to  his  learning  and  his  origiaality,  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  exclude  Milton's  prose  writings  from  that  place 
ftmoQg  the  popularly-read  English  classics  to  which  their  eloquence 
undoubtedly  entities  them.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  are  becoming 
eyrtry  day  better  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  \ha.\.  \}[i!(iu  \\c>'^\]\'vc\V.'^ 
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is  certain  to  extend  still  farther.  The  finest  of  them,  at  least  the  most 
calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  literary  student,  are  the  Areopa* 
giticity  the  Dcfcnsio  Secunda,  the  Defcnsio  Populi Anglicani<t  the  Reasons 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  the  Apology  for  Smec* 
tym*iuttSi  and  the  Tractate  on  Education, 

§  11.  There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  history  of  literature  more  touching 
and  sublime  than  Milton  blind,  poor,  persecuted,  and  alone,  "fallen 
upon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  dangers  and  with  darkness  com* 
passed  round,"  retiring  into  obscurity  to  compose  those  immortal  £pic« 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time.  The 
calm  confidence  with  which  he  approached  his  task  was  the  fruit  of 
long  meditation,  profound  study,  and  fervent  prayer.  The  four  great 
Epic  Evangelists,  if  we  may  so  call  them  without  irreverence,  respec- 
tively symbolize  the  four  great  phases  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
Homer  is  the  poetical  representative  of  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race, 
Virgil  of  its  manhood.  These  two  t^^iify  the  glory  and  the  greatness 
of  the  antique  world,  as  exhibited  under  its  two  most  splendid  forms  — 
the  heroic  age  in  Greece,  and  the  majesty  of  Roman  empire.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  culminating  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind :  it  is  like  the 
mountain  ridge  from  which  diverge  two  rivers  running  in  opposite 
directions.  As  the  antique  world  produced  two  great  epic  tj'pes,  so 
did  Christianity  —  Dante  and  Milton.  Dante  represents  the  poetical 
side  of  Catholic,  Milton  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  Dante  its  infancy,  its 
age  of  faith  and  heroism ;  Milton  its  virile  age,  its  full  development  and 
exaltation.  Dante  is  the  Christian  Homer,  Milton  the  Christian  Virgil. 
If  the  predominant  character  of  Homer  be  vivid  life  and  force,  and  of 
Virgil  majesty  and  grace,  that  of  Dante  is  intensity,  that  of  Milton  is 
sublimity.  Even  in  the  mode  of  representing  their  creations  a  strong 
contrast  may  be  perceived :  Dante  produces  his  effect  by  realizing  the 
ideal,  Milton  by  idealizing  the  real. 

The  Paradise  Lost  was  originally  composed  in  ten  Books  or  Cantos, 
which  were  afterwards  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve.  Its  composition, 
though  the  work  was  probably  meditated  long  before,  occupied  about 
seven  years ;  that  is,  from  1658  to  1665.  I  ^'^1  &*ve  a  rapid  analysis  of 
the  poem,  condensed  from  Milton's  own  plan  prefixed  to  the  various 
cantos.  In  Book  /.,  after  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  a  sublime  invocation,  are  described  the  council  of  Satan  and 
the  infernal  angels,  their  determination  to  oppose  the  designs  of  God 
in  the  creation  of  the  Earth  and  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
the  description  of  the  erection  of  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan. 
Book  II.  describes  the  debates  of  the  evil  spirits,  the  consent  of  Sat&n 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  temptation,  his  journey  to  the  Gates  of 
Hell,  which  he  finds  guarded  by  Sin  and  Death.  Book  III.  transports 
us  to  Heaven,  where,  after  a  dialogue  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  tlie  Son,  the  latter  offers  himself  as  a  propitiation  for  the  foreseen 
disobedience  of  Adam.  In  the  latter  portion  of  this  canto  Satan  meets 
Uriel,  the  angel  of  the  Sun,  and  inquires  the  road  to  the  new-created 
Eartli,  YfYieTQ,  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  descends.    Book  I\\ 
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brinsrs  Satan  to  the  sight  of  Paradise,  and  contains  the  picture  of  the 
innocence  and  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  angels  set  a  guard 
over  Eden,  and  Satan  is  arrested  while  endeavoring  to  tempt  Eve  in  a 
dream.  He  is,  however,  allowed  to  escape.  In  Book  V,  Eve  relates 
her  dream  to  Adam,  who  comforts  her ;  and  they,  after  their  morning 
prajer,  proceed  to  their  daily  employment  They  are  visited  by  ths 
angel  Raphael,  sent  to  warn  them ;  and  he  relates  to  Adam  the  story 
of  the  revolt  of  Satan  and  the  disobedient  angels.  In  BooJk  VI.  the 
narrative  of  Raphael  is  continued,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Son  over  the 
rel)ellious  spirits.  Book  VII.  is  devoted  to  the  account  given  by  Ra- 
phael, at  Adam's  request,  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Book  VIII, 
is  pursued  the  conference  between  the  angel  and  Adam,  who  describes 
his  own  state  and  recollections,  his  meeting  with  Eve,  and  their  union. 
The  action  of  Book  IX.  is  the  temptation  first  of  Eve,  and  then, 
through  her,  of  Adam.  Book  X.  contains  the  judgment  and  sentence, 
by  the  Son,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  arc  instructed  to  clothe  themselves. 
Satan,  triumphant,  returns  to  Pandemonium,  but  not  before  Sin  and 
Death  construct  a  causeway  through  Chaos  to  Earth.  Satan  recounts 
his  success,  but  is  with  all  his  angels  transformed  into  serpents.  Adam 
and  Eve  bewail  their  fault,  and  determine  to  implore  pardon.  Book 
XI.  relates  the  acceptance  of  Adam's  repentance  by  the  Almighty, 
who,  however,  commands  him  to  be  expelled  from  Paradise.  The 
angel  Michael  is  sent  to  reveal  to  Adam  the  con&equences  of  his  trans- 
gression. Eve  laments  her  exile  from  Eden,  and  Michael  shows  Adam 
in  a  vision  the  destiny  of  man  before  the  Flood.  Book  XII.  continues 
the  prophetic  picture  shown  to  Adam  by  Michael  of  the  fate  of  the 
human  race  from  the  flood.  Adam  is  comforted  by  the  account  of  the 
Redemption  and  rehabilitation  of  man,  and  by  the  destinies  of  the 
Church.  The  poem  terminates  with  the  wandering  forth  of  our  first 
parents  from  Paradise. 

The  peculiar  form  of  blank  verse  in  which  this  poem,  as  well  as  the 
Paradise  Regained^  is  written,  was,  if  not  absolutely  invented  by  Mil-, 
ton,  at  least  first  employed  by  him  in  the  narrative  or  epic  form  of 
poetry.  Though  consisting  mechanically  of  precisely  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  dramatic  metre  employed  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries, this  kind  of  verse  acquires,  in  the  hand  of  Milton,  a  music  of 
a  totally  different  tone  and  rhythm.  It  is  exceedingly  solemn,  digni- 
fied, and  varied  with  such  inexhaustible  flexibility  that  the  reader  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  find  two  verses  of  similar  structure  and  accentu- 
ation—  at  least  except  kt  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
E^xry  modification  of  metrical  foot,  every  conceivable  combination  of 
emphasis,  is  employed  to  vary  the  harmony;  and  in  this  respect  Milton 
has  given  to  his  metrical  structure  an  ever-changing  cadence,  as  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  and  as  delicately  responsive  to  the  impressions  required  to 
be  conveyed,  as  can  be  found  in  the  multitudinous  billow-like  harmonies 
of  the  Homeric  hexameter,  whose  regular  yet  varied  cadence  has  been 
so  well  compared  to  the  roll  of  the  ocean. 

{ 12.  In  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  poem  v^  find  extx^cxA 
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eimpHcity  united  with  the  richest  complexity  and  inveniiveness.  When 
it  suited  his  purpose,  Milton  closely  followed  the  severe  condensation 
of  the  scriptural  narrative,  where  the  whole  history  of  primitive  man- 
kind is  related  in  a  few  sentences ;  and  where  his  subject  required  hira 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  invention,  he  showed  that  no  poet  ever  surpassed 
him  in  fertility  of  conception.  The  description  of  the  fallen  angels, 
the  splendors  of  Heaven,  the  horrors  of  Hell,  the  ideal  yet  natural  love- 
liness of  Paradise,  exhibits  not  only  a  perception  of  all  that  is  awful, 
sublime,  or  attractive  in  landscape  and  natural  phenomena,  but  the 
power  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  our  earthly  experience,  and  so 
realizing  scenes  of  superhuman  beauty  or  horror,  that  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reader's  eye  with  a  vividness  rivalling  that  of  the  memory 
itself.  The  characters  introduced,  the  Deity  and  His  celestial  host, 
Satan  and  his  infernal  followers,  and,  perhaps,  above  all  the  ideal  and 
heroic,  yet  intensely  human  personages  of  our  first  Parents  in  their 
state  of  innocence,  bear  witness  alike  to  the  fertility  of  Milton's  inven- 
tion, the  severity  of  his  taste,  and  the  loftiness  of  what  we  may  style 
his  artistic  morality.  In  Dante  and  Tasso  the  evil  spirits,  powerfully 
and  picturesquely  as  they  may  be  described,  are  composed  of  the  com- 
mon elements  of  popular  superstition :  they  are  monsters  and  bugbears, 
with  horns,  and  tails,  and  eyes  of  glowing  braise :  and  in  their  action 
we  sec  nothing  but  savage  malignity  exaggerated  to  colossal  propor- 
tions. Milton*s  Satan  is  no  caricature  of  the  popular  demon  of  vulgar 
superstition  :  he  is  not  less  than  Archangel,  though  archangel  ruined ; 
and  in  him,  as  well  as  in  his  attendant  spirits,  the  poet  has  given  sub- 
limity as  well  as  variety  to  his  infernal  agencies,  by  investing  them 
with  the  most  lofty  or  terrible  attributes  of  the  divinities  of  classical 
mythology.  In  employing  this  artifice  he  was  able  to  pour  out  upon 
this  department  of  his  subject  all  the  wealth  of  his  incomparable  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  his  descriptions  as  suggestive  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Indeed,  the  mode  by  which  he  impresses  the  imagination  is  partly 
derived  from  the  power,  grandeur,  and  completeness  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  partly  by  the  indirect  allusions  wherein  his  subsidiary 
illustrations  revive  in  our  minds  all  the  impressions  left  in  them  by 
natural  beauty,  by  the  finest  passages  of  other  poets,  and  by  all  that  is 
most  striking  in  art,  in  history,  and  in  legend.  Milton  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  poet  of  the  learned ;  for  however  imposing  may  be  his  pic- 
tures even  to  the  most  uncultivated  intellect,  it  is  only  to  a  reader 
familiar  with  a  large  extent  of  classical  and  Biblical  reading  that  he 
displays  his  full  powers.  Of  him  may  be  eminently  said  that  "  he  who 
reads,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not "  a  spirit,  if  not  equal  yet  trained 
at  least  in  somewhat  similar  discipline  as  his  own,  the  half  of  his  beau- 
ties will  be  imperceptible.  In  the  personages  and  characters  of  Adam 
and  Eve  he  has  solved  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  presented  by 
his  undertaking  —  that  of  representing  two  human  beings  in  a  position 
which  no  other  human  beings  ever  did  or  ever  can  occupy;  and  en- 
dowed with  such  feelings  and  sentiments  as  they  alone  could  have 
experienced.    They  arc  beings  worthy  of  the  Paradise  they  inhabit; 
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and  though  raised  to  heroic  and  ideal  proportions,  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  understand  and  consequently 
sympathize  with.    There  is  nothing  more  admira\>le  than  the  intense.' 
humanity  with  which  Milton  has  clothed  them ;  while  at  the  same  tima 
they  are  truly  ideal  impersonations  of  love,  innocence,  and  worship. , 
Like  the  finest  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  the  consummate  works  of/ 
tarly  Italian  painting,  they  reach  the  full  majesty  of  the  divine  without 
forfeiting  the  human  and  the  real. 

In  the  conduct  and  development  of  the  plot  of  his  poem  Milton  unites/ 
U.e  merits  of  simplicity  and  complexity.    He  follows  closely,  when  i:  ] 
suits  his  purpose,  the  severe  concision  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  at' 
the  same  time  gives  a  loose  to  his  mighty  invention  in  the  scenes  uf   V^ 
Hell,  of  Heaven,  and  particularly  in  the  episodical  description  of  the 
revolt  and  punishment  of  the  Fallen  Angels.    It  has  been  objected  that 
Adam  is  only  the  nominal  hero  q{  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  the  real  pro- 
tagonist is  Satan;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  necessarily  inferior'^ 
nature  of  man,  as  compared  with  the  tremendous  agencies  of  which  he 
is  the  sport,  reduces  him,  apparently  at  least,  to  a  secondary  part  in  the 
drama;  but  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  dignity  and  moral  ele- 
vation which  Milton  has  given  to  his  human  personages,  and  by  his 
making  them  the  central  pivot  round  which  revolves  the  whole  action. 
To  speak  of  particular  passages,  either  of  sentiment  or  description,  in 
which  Milton  exhibits  beauty  or  sublimity,  would  be  quite  inappropriate 
in  an  essay  whose  limits  are  confined :  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
instance  where  his  imagination  and  plastic  power  are  seen  at  work,  we 
find  him  at  once  soaring  from  the  sensible  into  the  abstract. 

If  the  genius  of  Dante  be  eminently  analytic,  that  of  Milton  is  as 
obviously  synthetic :  where  the  former  takes  captive  your  credulity  by 
the  intense  realization  —  often  attained  by  the  most  matter-of-fact 
details  of  measurement  or  comparison  —  of  the  awful  objects  which  he 
sets,  as  it  were,  before  your  bodily  eye,  the  latter  hurries  your  imagina- 
tion into  the  realms  of  the  ideal  by  suggesting  what  you  dimly  conceive 
rather  than  have  ever  seen.  Thus  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  of 
the  two  poets,  Dante,  wishing  to  convey  the  conception  of  the  size  of  a 
monstrous  g^ant,  gives  you  an  exact  measurement  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  compares  them  to  some  well-known  and  familiar  object;  Milton, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  giant  bulk  of  the  thunder-smitten  demon 
lie  extended  *'  many  a  rood "  upon  the  burning  billows,  and  instantly 
goes  off  into  picturesque  details  of  the  **  small  night-foundered  skill "  ' 
moored  to  the  scaly  rind  of  the  whale  to  which  Satan  is  compared :  or 
again,  in  that  passage  of  unequalled  grandeur  where  the  evil  spirit 
defies  the  archangel  who  has  detected  him :  — 

"  On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 
-    Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved. 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed." 

Fhe  w^iole  poem  is  crowded  with  similar  examples  of  the  ideaULvc\% 
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tendency,  which  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree,  and  which 
is  always  united  with  Milton*s  peculiar  taste  for  illustrating  his  pictures 
by  means  of  subsidiary  allusions  suggesting  the  finest  and  most  impos- 
ing objects  in  art,  in  legend,  in  nature,  and  in  poetry. 

§  13.  The  companion-poem  to  the  great  Epic,  the  Odyssejr  to  the 
Christian  Iliad,  is  the  Paradise  Regained,  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
first  work,  and  consists  of  only  Four  Books  or  Cantos.  The  subject  is 
the  1'emptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the  Wilderness;  and  the  poet  has 
closely  followed  the  narrative  of  that  incident,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth 
I  hapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  only 
event  comparable  in  importance  to  the  Fall  of  Man  was  the  Redemption 
of  Man  through  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour;  and  that  the 
Cross  is  the  natural  counterpart  to  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil ;  Calvary  the  true  pendant  to  Eden.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
to  attribute  to  advanced  age  or  the  consciousness  of  failing  powers 
Milton*s  selection  for  the  subject  of  his  second  epic,  of  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Our  Lord  which,  however  important  in  its<'/-  is  unquestion- 
ably far  less  momentous  than  the  consummation  of  the  great  aot  of 
human  redemption.  Some  have  ascribed  this  choice  to  certain  modifi- 
cations of  belief  experienced  by  the  poet  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
which  prevented  him  from  selecting  the  Crucifixion  as  a  subject.  Into 
this  mysterious  question  it  would  be  misplaced  to  enter  here;  I  will 
content  myself  with  noting  that  the  universal  consent  of  readers  places 
the  Paradise  Regained^  in  point  of  interest  and  variety,  very  far  below 
the  Paradise  Lost,  The  inferiority  of  interest  is,  of  course,  attributable 
to  its  want  of  action ;  the  whole  poem  being  occupied  with  the  argu- 
ments carried  on  between  Cnrist  and  the  Tempter,  and  the  description 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  contemplated  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Even  in  Paradise  Lost  the  long  and  sublime  dialogues, 
frequently  turning  on  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  theology,  though 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Milton*s  own  day,  when 
such  subjects  formed  topics  of  universal  discussion,  are  now  often  found 
to  be  tedious;  but  in  that  poem  they  are  relieved  by  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  action.  In  Paradise  Regained  the  genius  of  Milton  appears 
in  its  ripest  and  completest  development :  the  self-restraint  of  consum- 
mate art  is  everywhere  apparent;  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Rome, 
Athens,  Babylon,  and  the  state  of  society  and  knowledge,  the  great  poet 
has  reached  a  height  of  solemn  grandeur  which  shows  him  to  have 
lost  nothing  either  of  imagination  or  of  learning.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  the  poem  upon  the  general  reader  is  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Paradise  Lost.  A  rapid  analysis  of  the  poem  would  be  as  follows :  — 
Book  I.  Af^er  being  baptized,  Jesus  offers  to  undertake  the  defeat  of  the 
plans  meditated  by  Satan.  He  retires  into  the  wilderness.  Satan  ap- 
pears under  the  disguise  of  an  old  peasant,  and  endeavors  to  jastily 
himself.  Book  II.  contains  a  consultation  of  the  evil  spirits,  after 
which  Satan  tempts  Our  Lord  with  a  banquet  and  afterwards  with 
riches.  In  Book  III.  Satan  pursues  his  attempts,  endeavoring  to  excite 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  and  shows  him  the  kingdoms  of 
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Asia.  Book  IV.  exhibits  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  intcllcctn  •] 
glories  jf  Athens;  and  Our  Lord,  after  being  conveyed  back  to  Uio 
desert,  is  exposed  to  a  pitiless  storm ;  Satan  again  appears,  and,  aHer 
carrying  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  is  again  defeated  aiid 
reduced  to  silence.  The  poem  terminates  with  a  triumphant  hymn  of 
the  angels  ministering  to  our  Lord  afler  His  fast.  In  grandeur,  cle- 
v.ition,  and  a  kind  of  subdued  sentiment,  the  Paradise  Regained  in  no 
sense  yields  to  its  immortal  companion ;  but  in  brilliancy  of  coloring 
and  inlensity  of  interest  it  is  inferior.  It  may  be  said  that  the  beauties 
of  Paradise  Regained  will  generally  be  more  perceptible  as  the  reader 
advances  in  life,  and  to  those  minds  in  which  the  contemplative  faculty 
is  more  developed  than  the  imagination. 

§  14.  To  this,  the  closing  period  of  Milton's  literary  career,  belongs 
the  Tragedy  of  Samson  Agonisies,  constructed  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  Greek  classical  drama.  In  the  character  of  the  hero,  his 
blindness,  his  sufferings,  and  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  Milton 
has  given  a  most  touching  embodiment  of  himself.  As  in  the  Greek 
tragedies,  the  action  is  simple,  the  persons  few,  the  statuesque  severity 
of  the  dialogue  is  relieved  by  majestic  outbursts  of  lyric  verse  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  catastroph<:,  which  could  not  be 
represented  worthily  on  the  stage,  is,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  related 
by  a  messenger.  The  whole  piece  breathes  the  somewhat  harsh  but 
lofty  patriotism  and  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lyric- 
choruses  are  sometimes  inexpressibly  sublime.  So  closely  has  Milton 
copied  all  the  details,  literary  as  well  as  mechanical,  of  the  ancient 
dramas,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  a  modern  reader 
will  obtain  a  more  exact  impression  of  what  a  Greek  tragedy  was,  from 
the  study  of  Samson  Agonistes^  than  from  the  most  faithful  translation 
of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  The  ancient  tragedies  had  always  a  reli* 
gious  or  mythological  element ;  and  the  Biblical  character,  for  us,  has 
a  sanctity  like  that  of  the  heroic  legends  for  a  Greek;  and  therefore 
Samson  Is  to  us  a  personage  not  dissimilar  to  what  Prometheus  or 
Hercules  would  have  been  to  a  Greek. 
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00NTEMFDBABIE8  OF  MILTON. 

CloMBty  •ooaBeM,  principally  In  a  political,  but 
la  mim»  dap'te  abo  In  a  Utenurjr  relation,  with  Mil- 
tnn,  is  the  trolj  Tenenbl«  name  oi  Ani>bbw  Mab- 
TKLL  (iao-1678).  He  waa born  in  1600,  educated  at 
Cambridga,  and  employed  the  earlier  part  of  his 
liflB  In  the  diplomatic  service,  having  been  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  English  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  afterwaida  gave  Instruction  in  the  fkmily 
of  Fairfiuc,  and  waa  recommended  by  Milton  to  the 
President  Bradidiaw  aa  a  person  very  flt  to  be  Joined 
with  himaelf  in  the  aDCOcuiion  uf  his  office  of  Latin 

lb 


Sccretaiy.   This  appointment  he  obtained,  thontll 
not  till  some  time  after,  in  ViS!  \  and  Marvel]  appt-ara 
to  have  all  along  entertained  the  strongest  admira- 
tion for  his  great  colleague;  an  admiration  fuuudod 
on  commnnily  of  tatto  as  well  as  conformity  in 
political  and  religious  opinions.    Not  long  before 
the  Restoration  Mar>-ell  wm  sent  to  the  Iluuxc  uf 
Commons  as  representative  for  the  town  uf  liulL 
and  down  to  his  death,  in  1678,  he  continuol  to  fultil 
I  the  duties  of  a  good  patriot  and  an  honest  man. 
I  Many  strilLing  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  /ucor* 
I  ruptible  integrity,  of  the  constancy  with  which  he 
I  resisted  both  the  meuaoes  and  thccarcieM  gC  thA 
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Couft,  of  whoM  urbttmy  procMdincf  he  wm  a  Tig- 
onxu  opponent  Bat  though  many  of  these  ■toric* 
do  not  rest  upon  very  good  authority,  their  general 
•irollarity  prorcs  the  character  he  e^joyed  not  only 
for  Tirtue  but  for  a  pleaiant  and  festive  wit.  He  is 
■aid  not  to  have  been  eloquent,  but  to  have  been 
Uitened  to  by  all  partiea  with  respect;  and  hi*  char- 
acter seems  to  have  conspicuously  combined  the 
■everest  rectitude  with  good  nature  and  intelligence. 
Ha  took  an  active  part  in  the  eontmversies  of  the 
day,  and  in  several  pamphlets  powerfully  denounced 
the  arbitrary  and  papistical  tendencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment His  works  contain  many  interesting 
details  of  his  long  and  familiar  Intercourse  with 
Milton.  He  also  deserves  an  honorable  plaAe  among 
the  minor  poets  of  his  time.  His  Lamentation  nf 
tht  y^mph  on  the  Death  of  her  Ftiwm,  hit  song  of 
The  Emigrants  (the  Puritan  exiles)  to  Bemmda^ 
his  Thought*  in  a  Oarden,  arc  fUIl  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  fancies,  and  exhibit  a  great  delicacy  of  ex- 
IHvssion,  often  exquisite  fVom  its  vety  quaintneas ; 
as,  for  example,  where  he  represents  the  oranges 
hanging  in  the  tropic  shade  *'  like  golden  lamps  in 
a  green  light"  or,  again,  the  fiiwn  which  '*  trod  as 
If  on  the  four  winds,"  a  most  delicate  hyperbole. 
In  his  satirical  verses  on  the  Dutch  he  has  a  droll 
exaggeration  and  ingenious  buffoonery;  many  of 
the  ideas  are  wortliy  of  the  quaint  and  learned 
flincy  of  Butler.  It  is  difficult  to  And  a  more  com- 
plete contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  conduct  ot 
Marvell  as  compared  with  that  of  Waller.  They 
were  both  men  of  rare  attainments ;  but  while  Mar- 
Tell  will  always  remain  the  tjrpc  of  the  honest.  In- 
corruptible politician,  fiiithful  to  his  convictions, 
aud  the  warm  advocate  of  liberty  and  toleration. 
Waller  is  tlie  Ideal  of  the  cowardly  and  selflsh  time- 
■errer. 

Another  political  writer  of  this  period  Is  Jameb 
Habiunotox  (1011-1677),  the  author  of  the  once 
flunous  republican  theory  embodied  in  the  Oceana, 
which  may  lie  regarded  as  fbrmiug  the  counterpart 
to  Hobbcs's  monarchical  scheme  of  the  Leviathan. 
He  was  learnedly  brought  up  at  Oxford,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Chillingworth,  and 
for  a  long  time  resided  abroad  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  being  at  \-arious  times  attached  to  the  lega- 
tions in  Holland,  Denmark,  the  Hague,  and  Venice. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  attendants  upon  King 
Charles  I.,  when  that  unfbrtunato  prince  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  In  1047;  and 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  captive  sovereign  with 
fiH>llngii  of  confldcnce  and  attachment  He  himself 
ft^lt  strong  admiration  fur  those  high  qualities  of 
patience  and  magnanimity  which  misfortune  devel- 
oped in  ChorlcN's  character,  llis  great  work,  the 
Oceana,  was  published  in  IISG.  It  contains  an 
daborals  project  fur  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
republic  upon  philosoptJcal  principles,  carried  out 
to  tliose  minul3  details  «  hich  arc  wt  frequently  met 
with  ijj  paper  oourtitutiMua,  aud  whidi  are  so  im- 


^raeticabla  whea  Mtaniplcd  to  be  pat  in  actual  i 
cution.  His  organization  is  baaed  upon  landed 
property,  which,  he  nudntalns,  is  the  only  solid 
fbundation  fbr  power;  and  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  plan  is  the  principle  of  an  elec- 
tive administration,  whoae  members  are  to  go  ovt 
of  office  by  a  complicated  eystem  of  rotation.  Hie 
exposition  is  clear  and  logical,  but  the  method  he 
proposes  has  the  never-fUliag  defbct  of  all  these 
scientifie  e>**tenis  of  ideal  eonstitntioaHnakcTs,  vie, 
that  of  calculating  upon  reeults  as  If  Uicy  could  be 
predicted  with  unerring  certainty  upon  mathemati- 
cal premises.  Folttical  iMPojectors,  fh>m  Plato  down 
to  the  Ahb<  Ste/As,  invariably  fosget  that  they  have 
to  do  with  the  capricious  elemente  of  human  nature^ 
and  not  with  ciphers  or  the  unTaiylng  forces  uf 
inanimate  nature.  Harrington  was  the  fbondcr  of 
the  celebrated  Rota  Club;  a  wotmty  of  political 
enthusiasts  who  met  to  discuss  their  theories,  and  to 
which  belonged  most  of  the  philosophical  repub- 
licans of  that  day— the  Oirondina  of  our  Engti^ 
Revolution.  In  these  discussions  Harringtun'e 
mind  was  so  heated  that  at  last  his  leaaon  gave  waj 
while  undergoing  an  imprisonment  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned;  and  in  MI77  ho  died,  after  having 
been  liberated  ttom  confinement  and  restored  to 
the  care  of  his  friends  in  eoaeideration  of  his  in« 
sanity. 

ALGKSK01*  SiDTonr  (1ffil-l<B3),  aootiier  celebrat* 
ed  r^niblican  writer,  the  son  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  executed  in  the  reign  ct  diaries  II.« 
wrote  a  work  entitled  ZMscoaraes  an  Oovetmmemt^ 
which  was  not  published  till  10B6.  It  b  a  refbtation 
of  the  patriarchal  theory  which  is  most  Ailly  pro- 
pounded In  the  Patriarcka  uf  8lB  ROBEST  Fit.- 
MEB,  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  but  not 
published  till  1680.  Fibner's  fVmdamental  principle 
is,  that  the  paternal  authori^  Is  absolute,  and  that 
the  first  kings,  being  flithers  of  flunilies,  have  trana> 
mitted  this  power  to  their  deaeendants.  Fllmer*e 
work  was  answered  by  Locke  immediate  after  the 
Revolution  (p.  272). 

Our  Revolution,  so  fbrtlle  in  striking  crents  and 
great  orators,  statesmen,  and  soldien,  was  not  with- 
out many  noble  instances  of  viitoe  and  intellect 
exhibited  by  women.  On  the  side  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  appear  two  female  figures  glowing  with  the 
purest  radiance — those  of  Ladt  Racuel  Rubssll, 
wife  of  the  illustrious  patriot  and  martyr,  and  of 
Lvot  HuTOHivaoM,  perhaps  the  most  perf^  idea 
of  conjugal  aflfection  and  constan^.  Both  occupy 
an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  their  times; 
tlie  former  by  the  admirable  collection  of  lettera 
written  to  her  friends  after  the  cruel  bereavement 
she  so  nobly  supported,  aud  the  latter  by  the  me- 
moirs which  arc  among  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  documents  of  that  agitated  time.  Laiij 
Russell,  whoso  husband  was  executed  iu  IffiS,  aiir« 
vived  till  1725,  and  her  correspondence  ^ 
aud  published  after  hori 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

I  L  SAMUEL  BxTTLEB :  hit  life.  {  2.  Subject  and  nature  of  ffudibras,  }  S.  Iltili 
ler**  miscellaiieous  writingt.  {  4.  John  Drtdbn  :  hit  life.  }  6.  His  dramas. 
{  6.  His  poems.  Abtalom  and  Aehitophel,  The  MedaL  Mcte-FUchiM 
f  7.  Retigio  Laid  and  the  Bind  and  Panther,  {  8.  Ode».  Translations  of 
Juvenal  and  VirgiL  {  9.  Fables,  §  10.  Dry  den's  prose  works.  }  11.  Jonsi 
BuxTAN  :  his  life.  {  12.  His  works.  Grace  abounding  in  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners.  {  13.  The  PilgrimU  Progress,  {  14.  TJie  Holy  War,  §  1.5.  Edward 
Htde,  Ea&l  of  Clabendon.  ^  His  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  {17. 
IzAAK  Walton.  His  Ldvee  and  Complete  Angler.  §  18.  Makquess  of  Hal- 
ifax. JoKX  Etbltn.   i  19.  Samuel  Pepys.  §  20.  Sib  Roger  L'Estkanoc. 

§  1.  If  the  greatest  name  among  the  Puritan  and  Republican  partj^  / 
be  that  of  Milton,  the  most  illustrious  literary  representative  of  the ! 
Cavaliers  is  certainly  Sabiuel  Butler  (i6i  2-1680).  However  opposed  \ 
in  political  opinions,  and  however  different  in  the  nature  of  their  works, 
these  two  men  have  some  points  of  resemblance,  in  the  vastness  of  an 
almost  universal  erudition,  and  in  the  immense  quaatitj  of  tkoughi 
which  is  embodied  in  their  writings.  The  life  of  Butler  was  melan- 
choly ;  the  great  wit  was  incessantly  persecuted  by  disappointment  and 
distress ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  such  indigence  as  to  have  been 
indebted  for  a  grave  to  the  pity  of  an  admirer.  He  was  bom  of  respec-* 
table  but  not  wealthy  parentage  in  161 2,  and  began  his  education  at 
Worcester  Free  School.  Great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  details  of  his 
career :  thus  there  are  contradictory  traditions  as  to  whether  he  studied 
at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  or  even  whether  he  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  University  training  at  all.  In  all  probability  the  latter  supposition 
is  the  truth,  and  lack  of  means  deprived  him  of  any  lengthened  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  at  either  University,  any  portion  of  that  immense 
learning  which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  possessed.  As  a  young 
roan  he  performed  the  office  of  clerk  to  Jeffries,  a  country  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  English  law  procedure.  He  was  afterwards  —  most  likely 
by  the  protection  of  Selden,  who  knew  and  admired  his  talents,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis  —  preferred  to  the 
service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  in  whose  house  Sclden  long  resided, 
and  to  whom  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married.  Here 
Butler  enjoyed  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  that  cheered  his 
unhappy  lot;  he  possessed  good  opportunities  for  study  in  tranquil 
retirement,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  accomplished 
men.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  service  — 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  or  clerk  —  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  wealthy  ami 
powerful  county  magnate,  and  who  igured  promlneuU^  vu  \}l\o%&  Vxq>\* 
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bled  times  as  a  violent  republican  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  one 
of  Cromweirs  provincial  satraps,  half  military  and  half  political.  In 
the  house  of  Luke,  who  was  an  ardent  fanatic,  Butler  had  the  op]K>r- 
tunity  of  accumulating  those  innumerable  traits  of  bigotry  and  absur* 
dity  which  he  afterwards  interwove  into  his  great  satire  on  the  Puritans 
and  Independents;  and  Luke  himself,  it  seems  almost  indubitable,  was 
the  original  of  Butler*s  inimitable  caricature  of  Hudibras,  in  whicli  lie 
embodies  all  that  was  odious,  ridiculous,  and  vile  in  the  politics  and 
religion  of  the  dominant  party.  His  great  work,  the  burlesque  satire 
of  Hudibras^  was  published  in  detached  portions  and  at  irregular  inter- 
vals :  the  first  part,  containing  the  first  three  cantos,  in  1663,  the  second 
part  in  the  following  year,  and  the  third  not  until  1678.  Though  com- 
posed, in  all  probability,  long  before,  the  first  instalment  of  this  inimi- 
table satire  was  obliged  to  await  the  Restoration  to  make  its  first 
appearance ;  for  it  was  only  that  event,  by  inaugurating  the  triumph; 
of  Butler's  loyal  opinions,  that  could  have  secured  the  author  from  seri- 
ous danger.  The  poem  instantly  became  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
age;  for  it  gratified  at  once  the  taste  for  the  highest  wit  and  ingenuity, 
and  the  vindictive  triumph  of  the  Royalists  over  their  enemies  and 
tyrants.  Charles  II.,  with  all  his  vices,  was  a  man  who  could  appre- 
ciate wit  and  learning.  He  carried  about  Hudibras  in  his  pocket,  was 
incessantly  quoting  and  admiring  it,  and  Butler's  poem  became  as  fash- 
ionable at  court  as  the  not  superior  satire  of  Rabelais  had  been  in  a 
former  age.  Very  little  solid  recompense,  however,  accrued  to  Butler 
for  his  work.  He  was  named  Secretary  to  Lord  Carbury,  and  in  that 
capacity  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  the  Comus  of  Milton  had  been  presented  before  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  by  his  accomplished  children ;  but  soon  after  Butler  lost 
this  place.  It  is  said  that  Clarendon,  then  Chancellor,  and  Bucking- 
ham, as  well  as  the  King,  had  intended  to  do  something  for  the  illus- 
trious supporter  of  their  cause ;  but  that  a  sort  of  fatality  combined 
with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  that  profligate  court  to  leave  Butler  in  his 
former  poverty;  and  the  great  wit  is  reported  to  have  died,  in  extreme 
poverty,  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  Coven t  Garden  (1680). 
He  was  buried,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Longueville, 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  in  that  poor  neighborhood. 

§  2.  Butler's  principal  title  to  immortality  is  his  burlesque  poem  of 
JIudibras,  a  satire  upon  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  fanatic  or 
republican  party,  and  particularly  of  the  two  dominant  sects  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  It  is  indeed  to  the  English  Common- 
wealth Revolution  what  the  satire  Menippee  is  to  the  troubles  and 
intrigues  of  the  League.  Its  plan  is  perfectly  original,  though  t>e  lead- 
ing idea  may  be  in  some  measure  referred  to  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
rantes ;  but  as  the  object  of  Butler  was  totally  difierent  from  that  of 
the  immortal  Spanish  humorist,  so  the  execution  is  so  modified  as  to 
leave  the  English  work  all  the  glory  of  complete  novelty.  The  aim  of 
Cervantes  was  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  extravagances  of  his  hero,  but 
without  losing  our  love  and  respect  for  his  noble  and  heroic 'character; 
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that  of  Butler  was  to  render  his  personages  as  odious  and  contempt!* 
ble  as  was  compatible  with  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  Don  Quix- 
ote, though  never  ceasing  to  be  laughable,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  respectable:  indeed  it  is  only  the  discordance  between 
his  lofty  chivalric  sentiments  and  the  low  and  prosaic  incidents  which 
surround  him,  that  makes  him  ridiculous  at  all.  Transport  him  to  tlie 
age  of  the  Round  Table,  and  he  is  worthy  to  ride  by  the  side  of  Lance- 
lot  or  Galahad.  Butler's  hero  —  the  combination  of  all  that  is  uglj, 
cowardly,  pedantic,  selfish,  and  hypocritical  —  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
being  an  object,  not  of  ridicule,  but  of  hatred  and  detestation ;  and 
hatred  and  detestation  are  tragic  and  not  comic  feelings.  Butler  has 
shown  consummate  skill  in  stopping  short  just  where  his  aim  required 
it.  All  comic  writing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  laughter,  attains 
its  effect  by  the  principle  of  discordance  or  disharmony  between  its 
subject  and  treatment ;  for  as  harmony  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  beautiful,  so  is  discord  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  ludicrous : 
consequently  comic  representations,  whether  written,  painted,  or  sculp- 
tured, naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  categories,  both  attaining 
their  end  by  the  same  principle,  though  exhibiting  that  principle  in  two 
different  ways.  In  one  we  have  a  lofty  and  elevated  subject  intention- 
ally treated  in  a  low  and  prosaic  manner;  in  the  other  a  low  and  prosaic 
subject  treated  in  a  lofty  and  pompous  manner;  and  in  either  case  the 
contrast,  or  discord,  between  the  subject  and  the  treatment,  being  sud- 
denly presented  to  the  imagination,  provokes  that  mysterious  emotion 
which  we  call  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  former  case  is  pro- 
duced what  we  name  Bttriesgue,  in  the  second  what  we  designate  Mock' 
keroic. 

The  poem  of  Hudibras  describes  the  adventures  of  a  fanatic  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  his  clerk,  who  sally  forth  to  put  a  stop  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  common  people,  against  which  the  Rump  Parliament  had 
in  reality  passed  many  violent  and  oppressive  acts.  Not  only  were  the 
theatres  suppressed,  and  all  cheerful  amusements  proscribed,  during 
that  gloomy  time,  but  the  rougher  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes,  among 
which  bear-baiting  was  one  of  the  most  favorite,  were  violently  sup- 
pressed by  authority.  The  celebrated  story  of  Colonel  Pride  causing 
the  bears  to  be  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers  furnished  the  enemies  of  the 
Puritan  government  with  inexhaustible  materials  for  epigram  and 
caricature.  Be  it  observed  that  these  severe  measures  were  in  no 
degree  prompted  by  any  motive  drawn  from  the  brutal  cruelty  of  tlie 
sport,  but  simply  from  a  systematic  hostility  to  everything  that  bore  a 
sen*  blance  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Sir  Hudibras,  the  hero  of  Butler,  I 
and  who,  as  already  remarked,  is  in  all  probability  a  caricature  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  is  described,  both  in  his  person  and  equipment,  and  in  his 
moral  and  intellectual  features,  as  a  combination  of  pedantry,  cow- 
ardice, ugliness,  and  hjrpocrisy,  such  as,  for  completeness,  oddity  of 
imagery,  and  richness  of  grotesque  illustration,  no  comic  writer,  neither 
Lucian,  nor  Rabelais,  nor  Voltiire,  nor  Swift,  has  surpassed.  He  is 
the  type  or  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  party.     Hiii  clerk  Ralyh 
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—  the  Suncho  Pan^a  of  this  odious  Quixote  —  is  the  satiric  portrait  of 
,  the  sour,  vrrong-headed,  but  more  enthusiastic  Inde|)eDdent  sect.  The 
'  versification  adopted  by  Butler,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  hero,  is 
drawn  from  the  old  Anglo-Norman  Trouv^re  poets,  and  the  Legends  t>f 
the  Round  Table ;  and  the  baseness  of  the  incident! ,  the  minuteness  of 
the  details,  and  the  long  dialogues  between  the  personages,  form  a 
parody  the  comic  impi'ession  of  which  is  heightened  when  we  thuik  of 
tlie  stately  incidents  of  which  the  poem  is  a  burlesque.  Sallying  forth 
to  stop  the  popular  amusements,  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  Squire  encoun- 
ter a  procession  of  ragamuffins  conducting  a  bear  to  the  place  of 
combat.  They  refuse  to  disperse  at  the  summons  of  the  knight,  when 
a  furious  mock-heroic  battle  ensues,  in  which,  after  varying  fortunes, 
Hudibras  is  victorious,  and  succeeds  in  incarcerating  in  the  parish 
stocks  the  principal  delinquents.  Their  comrades  return  to  the  charge, 
liberate  them,  and  place  in  durance  in  their  stead  the  Knight  and 
Squire,  who  are  in  tlieir  turn  liberated  by  a  rich  widow,  to  whom  Sir 
Hudibras,  purely  from  interested  motives,  is  paying  his  court.  Hudi- 
bras afterwards  visits  the  lady,  and  receives  a  sound  beating  from  het 
servants  disguised  as  devils ;  and  he  afterwards  consults  a  lawyer  and 
an  astrologer  to  obtain  revenge  and  satisfaction.  The  merit,  however, 
and  the  interest  of  this  extraordinary  poem  by  no  means  consist  in  its 
plot.  Such  incidents  as  are  introduced  are  indeed  described  with 
extraordinary  animation  and  a  grotesque  richness  of  invention;  but 
there  is  a  complete  want  of  unity  and  connection  of  interest,  and  there 
cannot  be  traced  any  general  combination  of  events  into  an  intrigue, 
or  leading  to  a  catastrophe. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  last 
canto,  and  in  that  interval  the  politics  of  the  day  had  undergone  a 
complete  change.  Butler,  whose  main  object  was  to  satirize  the  follies 
and  wickedness  of  the  reigning  part}',  was  obliged  to  direct  his  shafts 
against  quite  other  vices  and  totally  different  persons :  thus  in  the  !ast 
canto  he  describes  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Rump  Parliament, 
and  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration.  His  poem  in 
general,  like  the  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  which  it  contains, 
"begins,  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle."  But  no  reader  probably  ever 
regretted  the  irregular  and  undecided  march  of  the  story;  for  the 
pleasure  given  by  Hudibras  is  quite  independent  of  the  gratification 
of  that  kind  of  curiosity  which  finds  its  aliment  in  a  well-developed 
intrigue.  The  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  displayed  in  the  de- 
scriptions both  of  things  and  persons,  the  analysis  of  character  exhib- 
ited in  the  long  and  frequent  dialogues  (principally  between  Hudibras 
and  Ralph),  the  vivid  and  animated  painting  of  the  incidents,  ard 
abo^e  all  the  immeasurable  flood  of  witty  and  unexpected  illustra- 
tion which  is  poured  forth  throughout  the  whole  poem  —  these  are 
Ihe  qualities  which  have  made  Butler  one  of  the  great  classics  of 
the  English  language.  Wit  is  the  power  of  tiacing  unexpected  analo- 
gies, whether  of  difference  or  resemblance;  the  faculty  of  bringing 
togeHicr  ideas,  apparently  incongruous,  but  between  which,  when  so 
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brought  together,  the  ordinary  mind,  though  itself  totally  incapable  of 
bringing  them  into  contact,  at  once  perceives  their  relation ;  and  this 
perception,  suddenly  excited,  is  a(xx>mpanied  by  a  flash  of  pleasure  and 
furpnse.  From  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  poles  of  the  galvanic  wire, 
each  previously  cold  and  inert,  darts  forth  a  lightning-like  spark  of 
heat  and  radiance.  The  -reader,  being  made  the  conducting  body  of 
this  magic  flash  of  wit,  feels  for  the  moment  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
discoverer  of  the  hidden  relation.  This  power  of  associating  ideas  and 
images  apparently  incongruous,  no  author  ever  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  Butler;  his  learning  was  portentous  in  its  extent  and  variety ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  accumulated  his  vast  stores,  not  only  in  the 
beaten  tracks,  but  in  the  most  obscure  comers  and  out-of-the-way 
regions  of  books  and  sciences.  The  amount  of  thought  as  well  as 
reading  he  displays  is  almost  terrifying  to  the  mind ;  and  he  surprises 
not  only  by  the  unexpected  images  supplied  by  his  immense  reading, 
but  quite  as  often  by  what  is  suggested  by  his  fertile  and  ever-working 
imagination.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  augmented  by  the  easy,  rat- 
tling, conversational  tone  of  his  language,  in  which  the  most  colloquial, 
familiar,  and  even  vulgar  expressions  are  found  side  by  side  with  the 
pedantic  terms  of  art  and  learning.  The  metre,  too,  is  singularly 
happy;  the  short  octosyllable  verse  carries  us  on  with  unabating 
rapidity ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  odd  and  fantastic  rhymes, 
whose  ingenuity  is  artfully  concealed  under  an  appearance  of  the  most 
unstudied  ease,  produces  a  series  of  pleasant  shocks  that  awaken  and 
satisfy  the  attention. 

Butler  is  at  once  intensely  concise  and  abundantly  rich.  His  expres- 
sions, taken  singly,  have  the  pregnant  brevity  of  proverbs ;  while  the 
fertility  of  his  illustrations  is  perpetually  opening  new  vistas  of  comic 
tnd  witty  association.  He  is  as  suggestive  in  his  manner  of  writing  as 
Milton  himself;  but  while  our  great  epic  poet  fills  the  mind,  by  indirect 
allusion,  with  all  images  that  are  graceful,  awful,  or  sublime,  Butler 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  satiric  pictures  an  unbounded  store  of  ideas 
drawn  from  the  most  recondite  sources.  Milton  leads  the  reader's 
mind  to  wander  through  all  the  realms  of  nature,  philosophy,  and  art; 
Butler  brings  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  reading  to  our  door.  It 
is  this  marvellous  condensation  in  his  style,  combined  with  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  rhymes,  that  have  caused  so  many  of  Bui  er's  couplets  to 
become  proverbial  sayings  in  common  conversation,  ana  to  be  frequent- 
ly employed  by  people  who  perhaps  do  not  know  whence  these  sparkling 
fragments  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  derived.  The  contrast  of  characters 
in  lludibras  and  Ralph  is  of  course  far  less  dramatic  than  that  between 
Don  Quixote  and  his  inimitable  Squire ;  yet  the  delicacy  and  vivacity 
with  which  Butler  has  distinguished  between  two  cognate  varieties  of 
pedantry  and  fanaticism  are  worthy  of  great  admiration.  The  sophis- 
tries and  rascally  equivocations  which  abound  in  the  long  arguments 
between  tlie  Knight  and  his  attendant  are  admirable.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Butler,  whose  object  was  exclusively  satirical,  should 
have  taken  into  consideration  anjr  of  the  noblei  qua\vl\^&  ot  \}tv^  1«xk«^m^ 
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whom  he  attacked ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  their 
intense  religious  zeal  painted  otherwise  than  as  hypocritical  greed,  and 
their  undoubted  courage  transformed  into  cowardice.  The  poem  is 
crowded  with  allusions  to  particular  persons  and  events  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Commonwealth;  and  consequently  its  merits  can  be  full> 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  minute  history 
of  the  epoch,  for  which  reason  Butler  is  eminently  one  o€  those  authors 
who  require  to  be  studied  with  a  commentary ;  yet  the  mere  ordinary 
reader,  though  many  delicate  strokes  will  escape  him,  may  gather  froin 
Hudi'bras  a  rich  harvest  of  wisdom  and  of  wit.  However  specific  be 
the  direction  of  much  of  the  satire,  a  very  large  proportion  will  alwm>s 
be  applicable  as  long  as  there  exist  in  the  world  hypocritical  pretenders 
to  sanctity,  and  quacks  in  politics  or  learning.  Many  of  the  scenes  and 
conversations  are  universal  portraitures;  as,  for  example,  the  consulta- 
tion with  the  lawyer,  the  dialogues  on  love  and  marriage  with  the  lady, 
the  scenes  with  Sidrophel,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  From  Butler's 
writings  alone  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  abundant  illus- 
trations of  all  the  varieties  of  wit  enumerated  in  Barrow's  famous 
enumeration:  the  **  pat  allusion  to  a'known  story,  the  seasonable  ap- 
plication of  a  trivial  sajnng;  the  playing  in  words  and  phrases,  taking 
advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression; 
sometimes  it  lurks  under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection;  some- 
times it  is  couclied  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a 
lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bhmtness,  giveth  it  being;  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from 
a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose." 

§  3.  A  large  mass  of  Butler's  miscellaneous  writings  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  a  curious  discovery  was  made,  long  after  his  death,  of  the 
commonplace  book  in  which  he  entered  the  results  of  his  reading,  and 
such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  he  intended  to  work  up  into  his 
writings.  The  posthumous  miscellanies  consist  of  prose  ar.d  vei*se. 
Among  the  former  are  sketches  of  a  series  of  characters  somi.vhat  in 
the  manner  of  Theophrastus,  Fuller,  More,  and  Feltham.  They  are 
marked  by  that  extreme  pregnancy  of  wit  and  allusion  which  is  £0 
characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  poems  are  in  many  instances  bitter 
ridicule  of  the  puerile  pursuits  which  he  attributes  to  the  physical 
investigations  of  that  day,  and  he  is  particularly  severe  upon  the  then 
recently-founded  Royal  Society ;  but  he  seems  to  be  unjust  to  the  ardor 
and  success  with  which  such  researches  were  then  carried  on,  and  to 
hai-e  confounded  w^ith  the  sublime  outburst  of  experimental  philosophy 
the  quackery  and  pedantry  with  which  such  movements  are  neoe4<  arily 
accompanied. 

§  4.  The  great  name  of  John  Drydek  (i63i-;i7oo)  forms  the  con- 
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necdng  link  between  the  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  completely  different  turn  of  thought  and  style  of  writing  which 
were  introduced  at  the  Restoration.  His  life  in  its  general  features 
occupies  the  quarter  of  a  century  succeeding  that  of  Butler.  He  was 
bom,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  county  family,  in  1631,  and  his  father 
being  an  ardent  Puritan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  entered  ' 
upon  his  literary  career  a  partisan  of  the  same  religious  and  i>oIitical 
doctrines,  and  gained  his  first  laurels  by  composing,  in  heroic  stanzas, 
a  warm  eulogium  on  Cromwell.  He  was  solidly  educated,  first  under 
tlie  famous  Busby  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  At  the  approach  of  the  Restoration  he  aban- 
doned, as  was  to  be  expected,  his  predilections  in  favor  of  Puritanism, 
and  attached  himself  thenceforward  to  the  Royalist  party,  which  was 
not  only  more  likely  to  reward  literary  and  poetical  merit,  but  the  spirit 
of  which  was  an  atmosphere  far  more  congenial  to  his  character.  The 
whole  life  of  Dryden  is  filled  with  vigorous  and  unremitting  literary 
labor,  and  presents  but  few  events  unconnected  with  the  successive 
composition  of  his  works.  Theatrical  pieces  were  then  the  best- 
rewarded  and  productive  form  of  intellectual  labor,  and,  therefore, 
though  conscious  of  his  own  deficiency  in  some  important  elements  of 
dramatic  genius,  Dryden  principally  devoted  himself  to  the  stage, 
making  a  legal  engagement  with  the  King's  Company  of  Players  to 
supply  them  regularly  with  three  dramas  every  year.  It  proves  his 
wonderful  readiness  and  fertility,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  industry, 
that  he  was  long  able  to  fulfil  so  arduous  a  contract;  and  the  mind  is 
struck  with  astonishment  on  contemplating  the  rapid  succession  of 
dramatic  vrorks  in  which,  by  majestic  versification,  brilliant  dialogue, 
striking  situations,  romantic  and  picturesque  incidents,  he  contrived  to 
compensate  for  his  want  of  pathos  and  delicate  analysis  of  human 
nature.  His  dramatic  works  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  his  en- 
tire compositions,  and  both  in  their  merits  and  their  faults  they  are  at 
once  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  author,  and 
of  the  state  of  taste  at  the  period  when  they  were  written.  His  dramatic 
career  began  about  the  year  1662,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Wild 
Gallant^  the.  Rival  Ladies,,  the  Indian  Emperor^  and  many  other 
pieces,  tragic,  comic,  and  romantic. 

In  1663  the  poet  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  union  which  is  not  supposed  to  have  much  contrib- 
uted to  his  happiness,  the  lady  having  been  of  a  sour  and  querulous 
disposition ;  and  whether  from  his  own  unfavorable  experience,  or  from 
natural  disposition,  Dryden  generally  exhibits  himself  in  the  light  if 
not  of  a  professed  misogynist,  yet  of  one  who  delighted  to  gird  at  mar- 
riage. In  1667  he  produced  his  first  great  poem  of  a  kind  other  th.tn 
uramatic,  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  intended  to  commemorate  the  great 
events,  or  rather  the  great  calamities,  of  the  preceding  year,  the  terriblt! 
Plague  and  Fire  of  London,  and  the  War  with  the  Dutch,  then  the 
rivals  of  England  for  supremacy  by  sea.  This  poem,  written  in  the 
peculiar  four-lined  stanza  which  Davenant  had  emplo^'^d  \tw  Vwv^  '^^^tol 
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of  Goudihcrt^  Dryden  made  the  vehicle  for  much  ill-deserved  euiogium 
upon  the  King,  and  much  equally  ill-founded  glorification  of  the  con- 
duct  of  a  naval  war  which  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  episodes  of 
our  history.  The  poem,  however,  gave  abundant  proof  of  the  vigor, 
majesty,  and  force  of  Dryden's  style,  and  proved  him  to  be  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  English  poetry.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his 
Ef^ay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,,  in  which  he  formally  maintains  the  superi- 
ority of  rhyme  ir  theatrical  dialogue,  thus  ranging  himself  openly  on 
the  side  of  the  then  dominant  literary  party,  who  endeavored  to  subject 
the  English  stage  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  French  tragedy.  The 
theory  he  maintained  in  argument  he  at  this  time  exemplified  in  pnic- 
tice,  by  composing  many  pieces,  as  Tyrannic  JLoPe^  in  rhyme.  His 
good  taste,  however,  afterwards  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  prejudice  in  this  respect,  and  he  returned  to  the  far  finer  and  more 
national  system  of  blank  verse  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
authority  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  At  this  period 
Dryden  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  and  Historiographer  to  the  King, 
and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  moderate  salary  of  200I.  attached  to  the 
office. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  Dryden  was  engaged  in  literary  and 
political  squabbles,  sometimes  with  envious  rivals,  as  with  Settle,  a  bad 
poet,  whom  the  public  and  patrons  sometimes  preferred  to  him,  some- 
times with  more  powerful  and  dangerous  adversaries,  as  with  the  eccen- 
tric and  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  not  only  caricatured  him 
with  the  assistance  of  zealous  poetasters,  on  the  stage  in  the  famous 
burlesque  of  the  Rehearsal,  but  on  one  occasion  revenged  himself  on 
the  poet  by  causing  him  to  be  waylaid  by  night  and  severely  beaten  by 
a  number  of  bravoes  or  bullies,  such  as  were  often  in  the  pay  of  the 
great  men  in  those  odious  times.  The  incident,  like  the  slitting  of  Sir 
John  Coventry's  nose,  is  disgracefully  characteristic  of  a  state  of  society, 
the  tone  of  which,  particularly  in  the  higher  and  more  fashionable 
classes,  was,,  to  use  a  popular  but  expressive  term,  eminently  blacks 
guardly. 

In  1681  appeared  the  first  part  of  one  of  Dryden's  noblest  and  most 
original  works,  the  political  v^ixixrQ  oi  Absalom  and  Aclkitopkely  in  which, 
und^r  a  transparent  disguise  of  Hebrew  names  and  allusions,  he  attacks 
tlie  factious  policy  of  the  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  and  his  intrigues  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  second  part  of  this  poem  was  published  three  years  after,  but 
was  principa'ly  written  by  Tate,  Dryden  having  only  contributed  two 
'^•jndred  lii.es.  and  probably  also  revised  the  rest.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  also  the  Medal^  directed  against  the  same  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous politician.  The  purely  literary  Satire,  Mac-Flecknoe,  in  which 
Dryden  takes  a  terrible  revenge  upon  Settle  and  Shadwell,  and  which 
is  as  original  in  design  as  it  is  forcible  .in  execution,  belongs  to  the  year 
1682.  Dryden*s  fertility  was  almost  inexhaustible.  In  1684  he  produced 
the  Religio  Laid,  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  defence  of  the  Anglican 
Church   against  the  Dissenters,  and  one  of  the   finest  controversimi 
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poems  in  anj  lani^age.  In  1686  Dryden  abandoned  the  faith  he  ha^ 
80  powerfully  defended,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  doctrines,  in  whicb 
act  he  is  unfortunately  suspected  of  having  been  swayed  in  some  degret; 
by  interested  motives,  as  the  change  most  suspiciously  coincides  witlr; 
the  efforts  made  by  the  King,  James  II.,  to  convert  everyone,  by  threab 
or  corruption,  to  the  faith  of  which  he  was  so  bigoted  a  professor 
Dryden,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  sincere  in  thus  changing  his  reli* 
giDn ;  at  all  events  he  produced  in  defence  of  it  a  polemical  poem,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  its  plan,  exhibits  in  a  high  de- 
force his  unequalled  power  of  combining  vigorous  reasoning  with  sono- 
rous verse  and  rich  illustration.  The  poem  was  entitled  the  Hind  and 
Panther^  and  will  form  the  subject  of  some  critical  remarks  in  our  gen- 
eral review  of  his  works.  It  was  published  in  1687.  ^^  ^^^  follow. ng 
year  the  Revolution  deprived  the  poet  of  that  court  favor  which  no 
Catholic  or  partisan  of  absolute  monarchy  could  hope  to  retain ;  but 
this  event  was  incapable  of  arresting  the  activity  or  chilling  the  fire  of 
the  great  poet.  He  continued  to  write  dramatic  pieces,  and  gave  to  the 
world  his  excellent  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  the  formef 
of  which  satirists  his  genius  had  many  points  of  similarity.  His  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  appeared  in  1697,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
most  profitable  literary  ventures;  it  has  been  said  that  he  gained  1200/. 
by  this  publication.  At  the  same  time  he  composed  his  Ode  on  SL 
Cecilia* a  Day^  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  English  language.  Old 
age  and  broken  health  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  interrupt  his 
career;  for  in  1700  he  produced  his  Fables,  a  collection  of  talcs  either 
borrowed  and  modernized  from  Chaucer  or  versified  from  Boccaccio,  in 
which  his  invention,  fire,  and  harmony  appear  in  their  very  highest 
power.  In  this  year  he  (tied  of  a  mortification  in  the  leg,  combined 
with  dropsy;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  who  saw  that  in  him  they 
had  lost  incomparably  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 

§  6.  In  considering  the  voluminous  writings  of  Dryden,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  review,  first  his  dramas,  then  his  various  works  in  other 
departments  of  poetry,  and  lastly  his  prose. 

In  the  drama  Dryden  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  great  revo- 
lution in  taste  which  followed  the  Restoration,  when  the  sweet  and 
powerful  style  of  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  type  was  sup- 
planted by  an  imitation  of  French  models.  The  comic  pieces  of  Dry- 
den are  marked  by  all  and  more  than  all  the  profound  immorality 
mhich  corrupted  fashionable  society  at  that  odious  period;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  deficiency  in  humor  renders  his  pieces  dull  and  stupid  in 
spite  of  their  extravagance,  giving  the  reader  no  pleasantry  to  compen- 
sate for  their  grossness.  The  most  flagrant  instance  of  his  ill-success 
in  this  branch  was  his  comedy  of  Limberkam,  while  it  is  but  fair  to 
remark  that  in  the  Spanish  Friar  there  are  scenes  and  characters  of 
considerable  merit.  As  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  species  of 
cntertamment,  the  theatre  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
of  tlie  prevailing  immorality,  which  was  the  reaction  a,^t  \}ti^  ^n^^^gtt* 
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ated  severity  of  the  Puritan  times;  and  being  a  vice  to  which  the 
stage  is  always  of  itself  especially  prone,  this  immorality  was  further 
intensified  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  court.  Dryden,  in  yield- 
ing to  this  detestable  tendency,  merely  followed  the  prevailing  fashion; 
and  though  not  perhaps  personally  a  man  of  high  spirit,  showed,  by 
the  submission  with  which  he  received  Jeremy  Collier's  well-meriti'.d 
rebuke  on  the  indecency  and  irreligion  of  his  plays,  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  faults  which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  avoid. 

The  tragedy  of  this  period  forms  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  fhe 
comedy;  while  in  the  latter  the  vilest  indecency  was  paraded  with 
ui.blushing  impudence,  tragedy  affected  a  tone  of  romantic  enthusiasm 
and  superhuman  elevation  far  removed  from  nature  and  common  sense. 
The  heroes  were  incessantly  represented  us  supematurally  brave,  as 
involving  themselves  in  the  most  abstruse  casuistry  of  amorous  meta- 
physics, originally  traceable  to  the  wire-drawn  subtleties  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  in  their  turn  had  their 
origin  in  the  Arrets  d' Amour  of  the  Provencal  troubadours.  Self-sac- 
rifice is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  caricature,  and  all  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  nature  are  violated  to  attain  a  sort  of  impossible  ideal  of  heroic  and 
amorous  perfection.  In  the  Rival  Ladies^  the  Indian  Emperor y  Tyran- 
nic  Lovcy  Aureng-zcbcy  All  for  Love^  Cleomenes,  Don  Sebastian^  and 
similar  pieces,  we  see  Dryden's  dramatic  genius,  as  we  see  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  its  power  and  in  its  weakness.  Dryden  had  very 
little  mastery  over  the  tender  emotions,  and  very  little  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character :  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect :  he  tried,  and  with  no  mean  success,  to  compensate  for  them 
by  striking,  unexpected,  and  picturesque  incidents,  by  powerful  declam- 
atory dialogue,  and  by  a  majesty,  case,  and  splendor  of  versification. 
The  kind  of  scenes  in  which  Dryden  exhibits  his  nearest  approach  to 
dramatic  excellence  are  dialocrues  in  which  the  speakers  begin  by  vio- 
lent recriminations  and  finish  with  reconciliation;  scenes,  in  short, 
similar  to  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  yulius  CtEsar 
of  Shakspeare.  Conscious  of  his  power,  Dryden  has  frequently  re- 
peated situations  of  this  kind;  examples  of  which  are  the  dispute 
between  Antony  and  Ventidius  in  All  for  Love,  a  piece  founded  upon 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  still  finer  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
of  writing  between  Dorax  and  the  King  in  Don  Sebastian,  In  such 
scenes  Dryden  reaches  if  not  the  level  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  that  of 
Massinger  or  Fletcher.  In  his  eagerness  to  supply  constant  food  to  tlie 
craving  for  novelty,  Dryden  sometimes  forgot  that  veneration  for  tlie 
genius  of  his  predecessors  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  eloquently 
expressed;  thus,  in  conjunction  with  Davenant,  he  condescended  to 
make  alterations  and  additions  to  Shakspeare*s  Tempesty  transforming 
Inat  pure  and  ideal  creation  into  a  brilliant  and  meretricious  opera,  full 
of  scenic  effects,  and  containing,  besides  Miranda,  the  addition  of  a 
young  man  who  has  never  seen  a  woman,  giving  full  opportunity  for 
those  prurient  allusions  which  were  then  so  vehemently  applauded. 
Similarly  he  did  not  scruple  to  transform  the  Paradise  La$i  into  an 
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operatic  entertainment,  in  which  the  sublimity  and  purity  of  Milton 
are  strangely  disfigured.'  This  piece  was  styled  the  State  of  Innocence, 
In  those  days  Prologues  and  Epilogues  formed  an  essential  and  favorite 
accompaniment  to  theatrical  pieces ;  and  they  were  written  with  great 
skill,  containing  either  allusions  to  the  topics  of  the  moment  or  judg- 
ments on  the  great  authors  of  the  earlier  stage;  and,  when  delivered 
by  a  fascinating  actress  or  a  graceful  tragedian,  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  Dryden  was  equally  adroit  and  fertile  in  this 
class  of  composition,  and  many  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  ai'e 
masterpieces  both  in  the  comic  and  elevated  stj'le.  In  many  of  the 
comic  productions  of  this  nature  he  unfortunately  panders  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  loose  allusion  and  equivoque,  particularly  in  those 
wliich  were  delivered  by  Nell  Gwynne  and  other  frail  but  fascinating 
beauties. 

§  6.  Even  in  the  earliest  productions  of  this  poet,  as  in  his  Heroic 
Stanzas  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  force,  vigor, 
and  majestic  melody  of  style  which  distinguish  him  above  all  the 
writers  of  his  age,  above  all  the  writers  of  any  age,  perhaps,  in  tlie 
English  literature.  In  some  of  his  first  attempts  he  adopted  the  form 
of  the  stanza,  generally,  as  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis,  the  four-lined 
alternately-rhymed  stanza  of  the  Gondibert  of  Davenant.  But  he 
ultimately  preferred  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  ten-syllabled  lines,  a 
measure  which  he  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble; and  even  in  his  stanzas  we  may  clearly  see  that  they  possess  the 
essential  elements  of  this  last  form  of  versification,  as  each  can  be 
resolved  into  two  sonorous  couplets.  This  kind  of  metre  Dryden 
wielded  with  singular  force  and  mastery :  whether  he  reasons,  or  de- 
scribes, or  declaims,  or  narrates,  he  moves  with  perfect  freedom ;  and 
the  regularity  of  the  structure  of  his  verse,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
rhyme,  so  far  from  appearing  to  shackle  his  movements,  seem  only  to 
give  majesty  and  impetus  to  his  march.  He  frequently  intersperses  a 
third  line,  rhyming  with  the  two  preceding,  and  forming  a  triplet,  and 
this  third  line,  which  is  oflen  an  Alexandrine  of  twelve  instead  of  ten 
syllables,  winds  up  the  period  with  a  roll  of  noble  harmony,  — 

'A  long-resounding  march  and  melody  divine." 


« 


Perhaps  the  greatest  among  his  longer  poems  are  those  in  which  the  ' 
subject  is  half-polemic  and  half-satirical.  The  Absalom  and  Achitopkel  > 
contains  a  multitude  of  admirably  drawn  portraits,  among  which  those 
cif  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Settle,  Shadwell,  and  the 
infamous  Titus  Oates,  remain  in  the  memory  of  every  reader.  Nothing 
can  better  prove  the  extreme  difference  between  the  descriptive  and 
dramatic  manner  of  drawing  char  meters  than  a  comparison  between  the 
astonishing  vivacity  of  these  delineations  and  Dryden's  weakness  when 
endeavoring  to  represent  human  beings  on  the  stage.  In  order  to  fully 
appreciate  all  the  merits  of  this  poem  it  is  necessary  to  read  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  time,  and  to  follow  Dryden  into  his 
innumerable  allusions  to  the  questions  and  persons  oi  \h&  doi^  \\^\A  c^^t^ 
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the  general  student,  who  will  examine  it  from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  will  find  in  it  the  noblest  examples  of  moral  painting,  always 
vigorous  though  not  always  just,  and  will  perceive  all  the  highest  quali« 
ties  of  the  English  language  as  a  vehicle  for  reasoning  and  description. 
The  Mcdal^  a  satire  directed,  like  the  former,  chiefly  against  the  factious 
turbulence  of  Shaftesbury,  contains  passages  not  inferior. 

Drydcn  has  given  us,  in  Mac-FlecknoCy  the  first  example  of  purely 
literary  and  personal  satire.  Its  object  was  his  rival  Shadwell;  and  tlio 
poet  supposes  his  victim  to  be  the  successor  in  the  supremacy  of  stupid- 
ity to  a  wretched  Irish  scribbler  named  Flecknoe,  giving  liim  to  indicate 
tliis  succession  the  title  of  Mac,  the  Celtic  or  Irish  form  of  the  patro- 
nymic. The  satire  is  undoubtedly  coarse  and  violent,  but  it  contains 
numerous  interesting  details  concerning  the  literature,  and  particularly 
the  drama,  of  the  day ;  and  many  passages  are  powerfully  and  bitterly 
original. 

§  7.  The  two  great  controversial  poems  Religio  Laid  and  the  Hind 
and  Panther  exhibit  in  its  highest  perfection  Dryden's  consummate 
mastery  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  species  of  writing,  namely,  poetry 
in  which  close  reasoning  on  an  abstract  subject  like  theology  should  be 
combined  with  rich  illustration  and  picturesque  imagery.  With  the 
nature  of  his  arguments  it  is  not  necessary  to  meddle ;  they  are,  both 
on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  side,  the  same  that  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  disputant;  and  are  based  upon  Scripture  or  tradition, 
upon  induction  or  experience,  as  may  best  serve  the  writer**  purpose. 
But  the  powerful  and  unfettered  march  of  the  reasoning,  the  abundance 
of  picturesque  illustration,  and  the  noble  outbursts  of  entliusiasm  make 
us  alternately  converts  to  the  one  faith  and  to  the  other,  and  prove 
Dry  den  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  ratiocinative  poets.  In  tlie  Hind 
and  Panther  we  very  soon  get  over  the  preliminary  absurdity  of  the 
fable,  in  which  the  two  animals  that  give  the  title  to  the  poem  arc 
represented  as  engaging  in  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  two 
churches  whose  emblems  they  are  —  the  *'  milk-white  Hind  **  the  Catho- 
lic, and  the  Panther  the  Church  of  England  —  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  other  sects  under  tJie  guise  of  wolves,  bears,  and  a  whole 
menagerie  of  animals.  The  opening  of  the  Religio  Laid  is  incompa- 
rably fine,  as  well  as  the  allusions  more  than  once  made  in  both  poems 
to  the  writer's  own  religious  convictions.  What  is  very  curious  is  tliat 
Drj'den,  though  unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  pious  aspirations,  has 
always  given  a  very  unfavorable  character  of  the  clergy;  and  does  uct 
confine  his  satirical  invectives  to  the  priests  of  any  one  religion,  but 
classes  pagan  augurs,  Turkish  imams,  Egyptian  hierophants  in  one 
common  reprobation  witli  Christian  ministers  of  all  sects,  orthodox  at 
w^ell  as  sectarian. 

§  8.  The  lyric  productions  of  this  poet  are  not  numerous  in  proper^ 
tion  to  their  excellence.  Interspersed  among  the  scenes  of  his  roman- 
tic dramas  are  many  beautiful  and  hannonious  songs;  but  his  most 
celebrated  production  of  tliis  kind  is  his  Ode  on  St.  Cediia^s  Day^ 
written  for  music,  and  celebrating  the  powers  and  the  triumph  of  the 
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mrt.  The  narrative  portion  of  this  noble  lyric  is  a  description  of  the 
various  passions  excited  by  the  Greek  harper  Timotheus  in  the  mind 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  he  is  feasting  with  his  victorious  chicflains 
in  the  royal  halls  of  Persepolis.  Joy,  pleasure,  pride,  pity,  terror,  and 
revenge  successively  arise  under  the  **  mighty  master's  '*  touch,  and  the 
various  strophes  at  once  describe  and  exemplify  the  sentiment  thejr 
point.  The  poem  concludes  with  an  allusion  to  the  fabled  invention  of  ' 
sacred  music  by  St.  Cecilia.  Dry  den  is  said  to  have  written  this  ad- 
mirabl  ?  yoem  at  a  single  jet,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  It  will 
a  ways  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  lyrics  in  the  English 
language.  In  spite  of  some  inequalities  of  expression,  it  rushes  on 
with  a  flow  and  a  swing  like  that  of  Pindar  himself,  and  in  many  placet 
the  sound  is  an  echo  to  the  sense.  It  is  the  Sinfonia  Eroica  of  Beet- 
hoven in  words. 

The  translation  into  English  verse  of  the  Satires  of  yuvenal  and 
Persius  exhibits  Dryden's  power  of  transferring  to  his  own  language, 
not  perhaps  the  exact  sense  of  those  difficult  authors,  but  their  general 
spirit.  There  was  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  tone  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  and  that  of  Juvenal ;  the  same  force,  tlie  same  somewhat 
declamatory  character,  and  the  same  unscrupulous  boldness  in  painting 
what  was  odious  and  detestable :  but  the  plain-spoken  frankness  of  the 
Roman,  in  delineating  the  incredible  corruption  of  the  times  of  Domi- 
tian,  degenerates  into  licentiousness  in  Dryden,  who  seems  sometimes 
to  gloat  over  descriptions  which  Juvenal  introduced  purely  with  an  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  in  all  its  horror  the  vice  which  he  lashes.  Our'^ 
poet's  most  extensive  work  of  poetical  translation  was  his  English '. 
version  of  Virgil ;  and  though  he  has  produced  what  will  always  be, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  standard  monuments  of  our  literature,  it 
may  be  regretted  that  the  author  he  selected  for  translation  was  not 
one  more  accordant  with  his  peculiar  genius.  Virgil's  predominant 
quality  is  majesty  indeed,  but  majesty  always  tempered  with  con- 
summate grace;  and  Dryden,  however  characterized  by  majesty,  was 
certainly  deficient  in  grace  and  elegance.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
become  conscious  of  his  error,  and  to  have  lamented  that  lie  had  not' 
rather  chosen  Homer.  Two  of  our  most  illustrious  poets,  Dryden  and 
Pope,  have  respectively  translated  Virgil  and  Homer :  their  glory  would 
have  been  greater  had  they  exchanged  subjects.  The  robust  and  some- 
what masculine  genius  of  Dryden  could  not  perfectly  assume  tlie  vir- 
ginal and  ideal  refinement  of  the  Diana-like  Muse  of  Mantua. 

§  9.  The  highest  qualities  of  Dryden's  literary  genius  never  blazed 
out  with  greater  splendor  than  when  about  to  set  forever  in  the  grave. 
His  FableSy  as  he  called  them,  though  they  are  in  no  sense  fables,  but 
rather  tales  in  verse,  exhibit  all  his  noblest  qualities,  and  are  in  general 
free  from  his  defect  of  occasional  coarseness.  The  subjects  of  these 
narratives  are  either  modernized  and  paraphrased  from  Chaucer,  or 
taken  from  the  same  sources  whence  Chaucer  drew  his  materials,  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  and  oth<*r  French  and  Italian  novclle.  Among 
the  reirivals  of  Chaucer  may  be  specified  Palamon  and  Arcite  ^N^ft. 
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Knight's  Tale),  January  and  May  (the  Doctor's  Tale),  the  Cock  and 
tkc  Fox  (the  Nun*s  Priest's  Tale),  and  a  paraphrase  of  Chaucer's  char- 
acter of  the  Good  Parson ;  among  the  latter  category  the  stories  of 
Cymon  and  Iphigcnia  and  Theodore  and  Honor ia.  These  works  are 
ft)i  the  most  part  of  considerable  length ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
Diyden,  with  all  his  deep  and  sincere  veneration  for  Chaucer,  has 
failed  to  reproduce  the  more  delicate  and  subtler  qualities  of  his  model. 
I'he  splendor,  the  force,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  original  are  indeed 
there ;  but  the  tender  naivete^  the  almost  infantine  pathos  of  the  origi- 
iial,  have  quite  evaporated,  like  some  subtle  perfume,  in  the  process  of 
transfusion.  How  far  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  Dryden's  own  charac- 
ter —  always  deficient  in  tenderness  —  how  far  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  age  the  very  antipodes  of  sentiment,  it  is 
dinicult  to  decide  :  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  that  evanescent  and  subtle 
fragrance  may  be  intimately  connected  with  Chaucer's  archaic  lan- 
guage :  but  all  who  have  attempted  to  modernize  the  father  of  our 
poetry  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  encountered  the  same  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  diminution  of  tenderness  is  peculiarly  perceptible 
in  such  passages  as  the  dying  speech  of  Arcite,  and  in  many  traits  of 
the  portrait  of  the  Parson,  to  whom  Dryden  has  communicated  quite 
a  modern  air.  These  narratives,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  their 
full  effect,  should  be  read  as  independent  works  of  Dryden,  without 
any  reference  either  to  Chaucer  or  Boccaccio ;  in  which  case  they  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration.  The  flowing  ease  with  which  the 
story  is  told,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  beautiful  lines  and  happy 
expressions,  will  ever  make  them  the  most  favorable  specimens  perhaps 
of  Dryden's  peculiar  merits. 

§  10.  Besides  poetry,  Drj'den  produced  a  very  large  quantity  of 
prose,  much  of  it  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  style,  but  in  many 
instances  also  for  the  matter.  The  form  of  his  prose  works  was  gen- 
erally that  of  Essays  or  Prefaces  prefixed  to  his  various  poems,  and 
discussing  some  subject  in  connection  with  the  particular  matter  in 
hand.  Thus  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  he  investigates  the  then 
hotly-argued  question  as  to  the  employment  of  Rhyme  in  Tragedy ; 
his  Juvenal  was  accompanied  with  a  most  amusing  treatise  on  Satire; 
indeed  few  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  without  some  prose  disqui- 
sition. In  this  way  he  has  travelled  over  a  vast  field  of  critical  inquiry, 
And  given  us  invaluable  appreciations  of  poets  of  his  own  and  other 
countries.  Dryden  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  enlightened  critic  who 
Bp])eared  in  the  English  language.  His  judgments  concerning  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  his  mighty  contemporaries,  Milton  and  a  multitude 
of  other  authors,  do  equal  honor  to  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions.  His  decisions  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  be  erroneous,  but  they  are  always  based  upon  reflec- 
tion and  a  ground,  specious  at  least,  if  not  solid.  These  works,  besides, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  lively,  vigorous,  idiomatic  English,  of 
which  no  man,  when  he  chose  to  avoid  the  occasional  pedantic  employ 
ment  of  fashionable  French  words,  was  a  great  master.    The  Dedica- 
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tions  of  many  of  his  works  to  great  and  influential  patrons,  howevef 
little  honor  they  may  do  to  Drydcn*s  independence  of  character,  are 
singularly  ingenious  and  well-turned ;  and  in  judging  the  tone  of  ser- 
vility which  such  things  display,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  that  a  professional  author,  who  lived  by  his 
pen,  could  hardly  afford  to  sacrifice  his  interest  to  an  assertion  of  dig- 
nity which  no  one  at  that  time  could  understand. 

§  11.  Literature  presents  no  more  oiiginal  personality  than  that  of 
John  Bunyan  (1628-1688),  the  greatest  master  of  allegory  that  ever  has 
existed.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628. 
His  father  was  a  tinker,  and  the  son  in  his  youth  followed  the  same 
humble  calling.  Though  born  in  the  very  lowest  rank  of  social  life, 
and  consequently  enjoying  very  limited  advantages  of  education,  which 
appear  in  Bunyan^s  case  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  t>imple  read- 
ing and  writing,  he  had  before  him  the  example  of  piety  and  morality, 
and  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  military  service  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  In  the  strange  and  interesting  religious  autobi- 
ography which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of  Grace  Abounding  in  the  Chief 
of  Sinners y  Bunyan  has  given  a  curious  picture  of  his  internal  strug- 
gles, his  despair,  his  conversion,  and  his  acceptance  by  God ;  and  the 
whole  range  of  mystical  literature  does  not  offer  a  more  touching  con- 
fession. Like  all  enthusiasts,  he  much  exaggerates  the  sinfulness  of 
his  original  state;  and  the  peace  and  confidence  in  Divine  mercy, 
which  he  attained  at  the  price  of  agonies  such  as  almost  overthrew  his 
reason,  and  which  are  of  themselves  an  evidence  of  the  natural  strength 
of  his  feelings,  form  a  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  despair  from  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  been  rescued  by  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  heavenly  grace.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  irregularities  he  so 
deeply  deplores  were  venial,  if  not  altogether  trifling,  and  that  his  con- 
duct had  always  in  the  main  been  virtuous  and  moral.  He  married 
very  young,  and  his  worst  vices  appear  to  have  been  a  habit  of  swear- 
ing, and  a  taste  for  ale-drinking  and  the  pastime  —  always  so  popular 
among  the  English  peasantry  —  of  bell-ringing  and  playing  at  hockey 
and  tip-cat.  After  experiencing  the  fearful  internal  struggles  usual 
when  strongly  imaginative  and  impressionable  minds  are  flrst  brought 
under  religious  conviction,  he  joined,  in  1655,  the  sect  of  the  Baptists, , 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  innumerable  Calvinistic  sects 
with  which  England  was  then  seething;  and  he  gradually  attracted 
notoriety  bj  the  fervor  of  his  pietj-  and  the  rude  eloquence  of  his  dis- 
courses. Deeply  sincere  himself,  and  of  a  benevolent  and  loving  dis- 
position, he  was  eager  to  communicate  to  others  those  **  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  '*  which  had  been,  as  he  imagined,  divinely  brought  home 
to  his  own  soul ;  and  his  powerful  genius,  combined  with  his  religious 
ardor,  must  have  given  him  vast  power  over  the  humble  entliusiasts 
who  composed  his  congregations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  government  began  to  persecute 
with  extreme  severity  the  dissenting  sects,  which  wcie  in  most  cases 
identified  vrith  thepoli^iral  doct/ines  of  the  recervWj  o\tT\2[vTa>«ti  Cwoe^ 
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monwealth ;  and  Bunyan,  as  a  leading  man  among  the  Baptists,  wai 
necessarily  exposed  to  these  trials.     After  undergoing  some  minor  per- 

^ seditions,  he  was  convicted  of  frequenting  and  upholding  conventicles, 
and  imprisoned  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  the  jail  of  Bedford. 
During  this  long  confinement,  the  rigor  of  which,  however,  was  grad- 
ually much  relaxed  towards  its  close,  he  supported  himself  by  muking 
tagged  laces,  and  acquired  the  veneration  of  his  companions  by  the 
benevolence  with  which  he  consoled  them,  and  by  the  fervor  of  his 
icligious  exhortations.  In  prison,  too,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
fimily,  and  particularly  of  his  little  blind  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 
{  ( ssionatcly  fond.  It  was  during  this  confinement  that  he  composed 
Iii  >  immortal  allegory  the  PilgrinCs  Progress,  In  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  imprisonment,  when  he  was  frequently  allowed  to  leave  the  jail,  he 
was  chosen  preacher  of  the  Baptist  congregation.  The  persecution 
against  the  sects  having  been  gradually  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
Jesuitical  policy  of  James  II.,  who  under  the  mask  of  general  tolera- 
tion wished  insensibly  to  relieve  the  proscription  that  weighed  upon 
the  Catholics,  Bunyan  was  at  last  liberated  altogether;  and  in  1672  he 
had  become  a  venerated  and  influential  leader  in  his  sect,  preaching 
frequently  both  in  Bedford  and  London.  His  sufferings,  his  virtues, 
his  genius  as  a  writer,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  pastor  contributed  to  his 
fame.  He  died  in  1688,  in  London,  it  is  said  in  consequence  of  a  cold 
caught  in  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  in  inclement  weather  with  the 
object  of  reconciling  a  father  and  a  son.  His  character  appears  to  have 
been  essentially  mild,  affectionate,  and  animated  by  a  truly  evangelical 
love  to  all  men.  He  was  kind  and  indulgent,  and  free  from  that  nar- 
row-minded sectarian  jealousy  which  loves  to  confine  the  privileges  of 
salvation  to  its  own  little  coterie  ;  and,  though  a  leading  member  of  a 
most  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  persuasion,  he  exhibited  a  rare  example 
of  Christian  charity  and  a  truly  catholic  love  for  all  mankind.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  real  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  character, 
his  external  manners  and  appearance,  as  he  has  himself  recorded,  had 
something  austere  and  forbidding;  but  this  wr.s  only  apparent,  and, 
apart  from  a  few  of  those  childish  and  almost  technical  scruples  in 
matters  really  indifferent,  which  may  be  called  the  badges  of  sectarian 
societies,  Bunyan  showed  none  of  the  sour  and  peevish  narrowness 
which  is  the  vice  of  such  bodies.  This  is  as  honorable  to  him  as  it  is 
extraordinary  in  itself,  when  we  reflect  upon  his  limited  education  and 
upon  the  almost  irresistible  tendency  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

§  12.  The  works  of  Bunyan  are  numerous;  but  there  are  only  three 
among  them  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwell.  These 
arc  the  religious  autobiography  entitled  Grace  Abounding-  in  the  Chief 
0/ Sinners i  to  which  I  have  slightly  alluded  above,  and  the  two  religious 
allegories,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Holy  War,  In  the  first  of 
these  works  Bunyan  has  given  the  minutest  and  most  candid  account 
of  his  own  spiritual  struggles  and  conversion.    It  is  a  book  of  thb  same 

order  with  the  mystic  mrritings  of  St.  Theresa)  ^\tK  the  Confessions  of 
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St.  Augustine,  and  not  inferior  in  interest  and  originality  to  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  The  author  lays  bare  before  us  all  tMe  recesses 
of  his  heart,  and  admits  us  to  the  tremendous  spectacle  of  a  human 
Boul  working  out  by  unspeakable  agonies  its  liberation  from  the  bonds 
of  sin  and  worldliness.  It  is  evident  that  Bunyan  has  enormously 
exaggerated  the  criminality  of  his  unregencrate  state,  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  character  has,  though  in  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
failh,  intensified  both  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture.  The  delinea- 
tijn,  however,  can  never  fail  to  possess  interest  either  for  the  religious 
student  or  for  the  philosopher  who  loves  to  investigate  the  mysterious 
problems  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  gloom  and  the  sun- 
shine, the  despair  and  the  triumph,  are  alike  reflected  in  the  simple  and 
fer\'ent  language  of  Bunyan;  and  the  book  abounds  with  those  little 
inimitable  touches  of  natural  feeling  and  description  which  have  placed 
its  author  among  the  most  picturesque  of  writers. 

§  13.  But  it  is  in  his  allegories  that  Bunyan  stands  unrivalled,  and 
particularly  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  book,  which  is  in  two 
parts,  the  first  beyond  comparison  the  finest,  narrates  the  struggles,  the  { 
experiences,  and  the  trials  of  a  Christian  in  his  passage  from  a  life  of  ' 
sin  to  everlasting  felicity.  "Mr.  Christian,"  dwelling  in  a  city,  in 
incited  by  the  consciousness  of  his  lost  state,  typified  by  a  heavy 
burden,  to  take  a  journey  to  the  New  Jerusalem  —  the  city  of  eternal 
life.  All  the  adventures  of  his  travel,  the  scenes  which  he  visits,  the 
dangers  which  he  encounters,  the  enemies  he  combats,  the  friends  and 
fellow-pilgrims  he  meets  upon  his  road,  typify,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  literal  simplicity  and  powerful  imagination,  the  vicissitudes  of  reli- 
gious experience.  Shakspcare  is  not  more  essentially  the  prince  of 
dramatists  that  Bunyan  is  the  prince  of  allegorists.  So  intense  was  his 
intellectual  vision  that  abstract  qualities  are  instantly  clothed  by  him 
with  personality,  and  we  sympathize  with  his  shadowy  personages  as 
with  real  human  beings.  In  the  fair  or  terrible  scenes  which  he  sets 
before  us  we  feel  our  belief  captivated  as  with  real  incidents  and  places. 
Thousands  of  readers,  from  the  child  to  the  accomplished  man,  have 
trembled  and  rejoiced,  have  smiled  and  wept,  in  sympathy  with  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  Bunyan*s  personages.  Dante  possesses  a  some- 
what similar  power  o^  realizing  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination; 
but  Dante  took  for  his  subjects  real  human  beings,  whom  he  placed  in 
extraordinary  positions,  where  they  still  retain  their  personality;  while 
Bunyan  clothes  with  flesh  and  blood  the  abstract  and  the  imaginary. 
Spenser  was  a  great  master  of  allegory ;  but  it  is  not  with  his  persons, 
so  much  as  with  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  accessories  that  surround 
them,  that  we  interest  ourselves.  The  Red-Cross  Knight,  Una,  Mal- 
ht<xo,  and  Britomart  do  not  excite  any  very  lively  an>iety  about  their 
fate  as  persons;  we  follow  their  adventures  with  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
as  we  follow  the  unfolding  incidents  of  a  dramatic  Fpcctacle;  but  we 
no  more  identify  ourselves  with  their  fate  than  we  do  with  that  of  so 
many  actors  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But  Bunyan*s  dramatis  fep^-  , 
fOM4K  we  follow  with  a  breatlilcss  sympathy,  somttV\\xv^  WVjd  \}cv^\.  '«\>^ 
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which  we  read  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  first  time.  This  result  is  indeed 
in  bume  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  simple,  direct,  unadorned  style  in 
which  Bunyan  wrote,  and  to  the  reality  with  which  he  himself  con« 
ceived  his  persons  and  adventures. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  immediate  and  im- 
mense :  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  tale  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  to  children  and  peasants.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a 
cottage  in  England  or  Scotland  where  Bunyan*s  fiction  does  not  find  a 
place  on  the  scanty  book-shelf,  between  the  Bible  and  the  Almanac 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  part,  Bunyan  was  induced  to 
compose  a  continuation,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  of  Christian  go 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  and  meet  with  nearly  similar  adventures. 
The  charm,  however,  of  the  second  part  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first;  the  invention  displayed,  though  remarkable,  is  devoid  of  the 
freshness  which  marks  the  persons  and  incidents  of  Christian's  journey. 
A  gfcat  many  scenes  and  characters  in  Bunyan's  books,  though  intended 
to  embody  allegorical  meanings,  are  evidently  drawn  from  real  life. 
The  description  of  Vanity  Fair,  many  of  the  landscapes  so  beautifully 
and  vividly  painted,  and  a  large  number  of  the  personages  and  dia- 
logues, bear  all  the  marks  of  being  transcripts  from  Bunyan's  actual 
experience.  The  agitated  times  in  which  the  book  was  written  were 
abundant  in  strongly-marked  characters,  both  good  and  bad ;  and  we 
may  accept,  for  example,  the  life-like  scene  of  the  accusation  before  the 
court  of  justice  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  incredible  brutality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  tribunals  of  those  evil  days.  Bunyan,  like  all  great 
creators,  was  gifted  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  in  the 
characters  and  adventures  we  frequently  see  a  comic  element  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit.  The  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  tender,  the 
terrible,  and  the  humorous,  were  alike  tasted  by  this  truly  fopulat 
genius.  In  the  largeness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  forcible  and 
idiomatic  picturesqucness  of  his  language,  he  perfectly  sympathizes 
with  the  people;  and  he  has  expressed  their  sentiments  in  their 
natural  tongue.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small;  but  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  in  which  our  language  exhibits  its  highest 
force  and  perfection,  had  been  studied  by  him  so  intensely  that  he  was 
completely  saturated  with  its  spirit.  He  wrote  unconsciously  in  its 
style,  and  the  innumerable  scriptural  quotations  with  which  his  works 
are  incrusted  like  a  mosaic,  harmonize,  without  any  incongmity,  with 
the  general  tissue  of  his  language.  Except  the  Bible,  from  whicJi  he 
borrow^ed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  main  groundwork  of  hit 
diction,  he  probably  was  little  acquainted  with  books.  Fox*s  Afariyrs 
and  a  few  popular  legends  of  knights  errant,  such  as  have  ever  been  a 
favorite  reading  among  the  English  peasantry,  probably  furnished  all 
such  materials  as  he  did  not  find  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
he  is  reported  to  have  known  almost  by  heart. 

With  such  intellectual  training,  applied  to  a  mind  naturally  sensitive 
and  enthusiastic,  the  style  of  a  writer  might  be  rude,  harsh,  nay,  even 
sometimes  ungrammaticul,  but  it  was  sure  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
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vulgarity  and  meretricious  ornament ;  and  Bunyan  is  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  the  plain,  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  sometimes  pictu- 
resque and  poetical  language  of  the  common  people.  It  resembles  in ' 
its  masculine  breadth  and  solidity  that  ancient  style  of  architecture 
-which  is  imprbperly  called  Saxon ;  its  robust  pillars  and  stout  arches, 
its  combination  of  rugged  stone  and  imperishable  heart  of  oak,  giving 
earnest  of  illimitable  duration.  It  is  surprising  how  universally 
Bi:nyan*s  diction  is  drawn  from  the  primitive  Teutonic  element  in  our 
lanj2uage:  for  pages  together  we  sometimes  meet  with  nothing  but 
ruoF.osy liable  and  dissyllable  words ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  theo- 
logical terms,  his  structure  is  built  up  of  the  solid  granite  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  our  speech.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  that  the  alle- 
gory could  always  be  maintained;  in  a  work  of  such  length  the  spiritual 
type  could  not  always  be  kept  distinct  from  the  bodily  antitype ;  but  the 
reader  seldom  experiences  any  difficulty  from  this  cause,  being  carried 
forward  by  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative.  The  long  spiritual  discus- 
sions, expositions  of  theological  questions,  and  exhortations  addressed 
by  one  interlocutor  to  the  others,  not  only  afford  curious  specimens  of 
the  religious  composition  of  those  days,  but  increase  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  persons.  These  passages,  too,  show  Bunyan's  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
place  in  the  strongest  light  his  benevolent  and  evangelical  Christianity. 
In  his  descriptions  he  is  equally  powerful  whether  the  object  he  paints 
be  terrible  or  attractive :  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  placed 
before  us  with  the  same  astonishing  reality  as  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains—  a  reality  strongly  recalling  the  Hell  and  Paradise  of  Dante. 
No  religious  writer  has  analyzed  more  minutely  and  represented  more 
faithfully  every  phase  of  feeling  through  which  the  soul  passes  in  its 
struggles  with  sin :  the  clearness  of  these  pictures  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  allegorical  dress  in  which  they  are  clothed.  In 
them  Bunyan  did  but  draw  upon  his  own  memory,  and  narrate  his  own 
experiences.  He  exhibits,  too,  that  inseparable  characteristic  of  the 
higher  order  of  creative  power,  a  constant  sympathy  with  the  simplci  ; 
objects  of  external  nature,  and  a  preference  of  the  ^reat  fundamental ; 
elements  of  human  character. 

§  14,  The  Jloly  War  is  an  allegory  typifying,  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  the  City  of  Mansoul,  the  struggle  between  sin  and  religion  in 
the  human  spirit.  Diabolus  on  the  one  hand  and  Immanuel  on  the 
other  are  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  armies.  In  this  narrative  we  see 
frequent  traces  of  Bunyan *s  personal  experience  in  military  operations, 
such  as  he  had  witnessed  while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell'* 
stout  and  God-fearing  army.  The  narrative,  viewed  as  a  tale,  is  far 
less  interesting  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  our  sympathies  not  beinij 
excited  by  the  dangers  and  escapes  of  a  single  hero;  and  in  many 
points  the  allegory  is  too  refined  and  complicated  to  be  always  readily 
followed.  The  style,  though  similar  in  ir5  masculine  vigor  to  that  of 
the  fonner  allegory,  is  less  fresh  and  animated. 

§  15.  One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Long  Parliament  and 
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the  Restoration  was  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Chancellor,  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Earl  op  Clarendon  (1608-1674).    Not  only  was 
he  an  actor  in  the  political  drama  of  that  momentous  epoch,  but  he 
holds  an  honorable  place  among  English  historians  bjr  means  of  his 
history  of  tlie  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part.    Descended  from  a 
gentle  stock,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he  soon  abandoned  the  profession 
of  a  barrister  for  the  more  exciting  struggles  of  political  life.     He  sat 
in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  moder- 
ate party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
was  a  conspicuous  orator  in  the  Long  Parliament,  at  first  supporting 
opposition  principles,  but  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  Hampden  and 
the  more  advanced  adherents  of  the  national  cause,  he  gradually  passed 
over  to  the  Royalist  side.     Finding  himself  at  last  in  open  rupture  with 
the  constitutional  party,  and  even  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest,  he  fled 
from  London  and  joined  the  king  at  York.     From  this  time  Clarendon 
must  be  regarded  among  the  most  faithful,  though  certainly  among  the 
most  moderate  adherents  of  the  Royalist  cause.    In  1644  ^^  ^^^  ^P" 
pointed  member  of  the  Council  named  to  advise  and  take  charge  of  the 
prince,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Jersey,  and  whose  exile  and  vicissi- 
tudes he  shared  from  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  in 
1660.     During  the  Republic  and  Protectorate  Hyde  remained  abroad, 
generally  in  close  attendance  upon  the  exiled  prince  and  his  little  dis- 
reputable court,  and  generally  giving  such  advice,  as,  if  followed  by  his 
master  and  his  companions,  would  have  spared  them  much  disgrace 
and  many  embarrassments.     He  was  also  rewarded  with  the  title  — 
then  but  an  empty  name  —  of  Chancellor,  and  he  was  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  services,  one  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  the  European  cabinets  to  interfere  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
exiled  house.     In  this  mission  he  was  unsuccessful,  so  great  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  vigor  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  who  then 
swayed  the  destinies  of  England,   and  who  first  placed  his  country 
among  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe.     During  this  time  Hyde  had 
frequently,  like  many  of  his  companions,  and  like  the  king  himself 
while  wandering  ia  France  and  Holland,  to  support  extreme  poverty 
and  privation.     With  the  death  of  Cromwell  crumbled  to   pieces  the 
stj  ucture  maintained  as  well  as  raised  by  his  genius  and  patriotism. 
The   Restoration   took  place;    and   in  the   frenzy  of  triumph  which 
greeted  the  re-established  monarchy,  it  was  natural  that  Hyde  should 
reap  the  reward  of  his  services.     He  was  installed  in  the  high  office  of 
Chancellor,  made  first  a  Baron,  and  afterwards,  in  1661,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  for  some  time  was  among  the  most  powerful  advisers  of  the 
court.     His  popularity,  however,  as  well  as  his  favor  with  the  king, 
soon  began  to  decline ;  for  both  his  virtues  and  his  faults  were  sucJi  as 
to  render  him  disliked.    The  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  morals  fonned 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  court;  his  advice, 
generally  in  favor  of  prudence  and  economy,  could  not  but  be  di$>*^stc- 
ful  to  the  king;  and  his  lectures  had  the  additional  ^-disadvantage  of 
beJn^  tedious;  while,  like  many  other  statesmen  who  have  returned  to 
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power  afler  a  long  exile,  he  was  not  able  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  altered  state  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time  the  people  looked  with 
envjr  and  distrust  upon  the  great  wealth  which  he  was  accumulating, 
not  always  by  the  most  scrupulous  means,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  nepo- 
tism which  was  making  the  House  of  Hyde  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  in  the  country.  The  magnificence,  too,  of  his  palaces  and 
gardens  gave  additional  umbrage  to  public  dislike,  which  was  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  when  a  secret  marriage  was  divulged  between  hit 
daughter  Anne  and  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  and  heir-apparent  of 
tlie  king.  This  alliance  between  a  family  that  every  one  lemcmbcrcd 
to  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  country  gentleman  and  the  Royal 
House  was  looked  upon  with  strong  displeasure.  Clarendon,  by  it, 
became  the  progenitor  of  two  queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Anne. 
The  minister's  unpopularity  was  completed  by  the  share  he  had  in 
advising  Charles  to  sell  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.,  a  measure  which  ex- 
cited the  intensest  feeling  of  national  humiliation ;  and  Clarendon  was 
accused  by  popular  rumor  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
disgraceful  compact:  his  splendid  palace  in  London  received  the  bitter 
nickname  of  "  Dunkirk  House."  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice 
an  atom  of  popularity  for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  minister,  even 
had  he  been  personally  attached  to  Clarendon.  The  Chancellor  was 
impeached  for  High  Treason,  went  into  exile,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  France,  where  he  died,  at  Rouen,  in  1674. 

§  16.  Clarendon  was  the  author  of  many  state  papers  and  other  offi- 
cial documents,  which  exhibit  a  grave  and  dignified  eloquence;  but  his 
great  work  is  the  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion^  as  he  naturally,  in 
his  quality  of  a  Royalist,  designated  the  Civil  War.  This  review  of 
events  embraces  a  detailed  account,  rather  in  the  form  of  Memoirs  than 
regular  history,  of  the  proceedings  from  1625  to  1633,  together  with  a 
narrative  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  Restoration.  As  the  mate- 
rials were  derived  from  the  author's  personal  experience,  the  work  it ; 
of  high  value,  and  places  Clarendon  among  the  leading  historical  j 
writers  of  his  age;  while  the  dignity  and  liveliness  of  the  style,  in 
spite  of  occasional  obscurity,  will  ever  rank  him  among  the  great 
classical  English  prose- writers.  Impartial  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
be ;  but  his  partiality  is  less  frequent  and  less  flagrant  than  could  fairly 
have  been  anticipated.  The  moderation  of  his  character  has  occasion- 
ally l«'d  him  to  hesitate  between  two  conclusions,  and  even  when  con- 
victed of  partiality  he  may  be  said  to  be  rather  negatively  than  posi- 
tively unfair.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  events  he  had  to  treat,  we  shall  find  fewer  serious  inaccuracies 
than  could  have  been  looked  for  in  his  account  of  facts.  Above  all  he  < 
is  excellent  in  the  delineation  of  character.  These  are  the  parts  of  his  ■ 
work  most  carefully  elaborated,  and  in  them  we  often  find  penetration 
in  judging  and  skill  in  )x>rtraying  varieties  of  human  nature. 

§  17.  There  is  perhaps  no  character,  whether  personal  or  literary, 
more  perf<«>ctly  enviable  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton  (1S93-16S3).  He 
was  born  a*.  Stafford  in  I59t3t  and  passed  his  early  manhood  Iti  Loadoo^ 
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where  he  carried  on  the  humble  business  of  a  **  sempster "  or  linen- 
draper.  At  about  fifty  he  was  able  to  retire  from  trade,  probably  with 
such  r  competency  as  was  sufficient  for  his  modest  desires,  and  livcJ 
till  the  great  age  of  ninety  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  f-iend- 
ship  of  many  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  time^ 
and  amusing  himself  with  literature  and  his  beloved  pastime  of  the 
angle.  His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  truly  apostolic  Bishop  Ken 
probably  brought  him  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Donne,  Hales. 
Wotton,  Chillingworth,  Sanderson,  and  Ussher;  and  the  exquisite 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character  soon  ripened  such  acquaint- 
ance into  solid  friendships.  He  produced  at  different  times  the  Lives 
of  five  persons,  all  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
namely,  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  with 
the  first,  second,  and  last  of  whom  he  had  been  intimate.  These 
biographies  are  unlike  anything  else  in  literature;  they  are  written 
with  such  a  tender  and  simple  grace,  with  such  an  unaffected  fervor  of 
personal  attachment  and  simple  piety,  that  they  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  masterpieces.  But  Walton's  great  work  is  the  Co  *tplete  Angler,  a 
treatise  on  his  favorite  art  of  fishing,  in  which  the  precepts  for  tlie 
sport  are  combined  with  such  inimitable  descriptions  of  English  river 
scenery,  such  charming  dialogues,  and  so  prevailing  a  tone  of  gratitude 
for  God's  goodness,  that  the  book  is  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
The  passion  of  the  English  for  all  kinds  of  field-sports  and  out-of-door 
amusements  is  closely  connected  with  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of 
rural  nature;  and  the  calm  home-scenes  of  our  national  scenerv  are 
reflected  with  a  loving  truth  in  Walton's  descriptions  of  those  quiet 
rivers  and  daij^ied  meadows  which  the  good  old  man  haunted  rod  in 
hand.  The  treatise,  with  a  quaint  gravity  that  adds  to  its  charm,  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  dialogues,  first  between  Piscator,  Venator,  and 
Auceps,  each  of  whom  in  turn  proclaims  the  superiority  of  his  favorite 
sport,  and  afterwards  between  Piscator  and  Venator,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  converted  by  the  angler,  and  becomes  his  disciple.  Mixed  up  with 
technical  precepts,  now  become  a  little  obsolete,  arc  an  infinite  number 
of  descriptions  of  angling-days,  together  with  dialogues  breathing 
the  sweetest  sympathy  with  natural  beauty  and  a  pious  philosophy 
that  make  Walton  one  of  the  most  eloquen.  teachers  of  virtue  and 
rcli,^ion.  The  expressions  are  as  pure  and  sweet  and  graceful  as  the 
seritimcnt;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  little  touch  of  old- 
fashioned  innocent  pedantry  only  adds  to  the  indefinable  fascination  of 
the  work,  breaking  up  its  monotony  like  a  ripple  upc  i  the  sunny  sur- 
face of  a  stream.  No  other  literature  possesses  a  book  similar  to  the 
Conifiete  Angler^  the  popularity  of  which  seems  likely  to  last  as  long 
as  the  language.  A  second  part  was  added  by  Charles  Cotton  (see 
p.  176^,  a  clever  poet,  the  friend  and  adopted  son  of  Izaak,  and  his  rival 
in  the  passion  for  angling.  The  continuation,  though  inferior,  breathes 
the  .«ame  spirit,  and,  like  it,  contains  many  beautiful  and  simple  lyrics 
in  praise  of  the  art. 
§  18.  George  Savile,  MARquEss  of  Halifax  (1630-1695),  one  of 
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the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  Restoration,  deserves  notice  on 
account  of  his  political  tracts,  which,  says  Macaulay,  '*  well  deserve  10 
be  studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place 
minong  English  Cjassics.*' 

One  of  the  most  charming,  as  well  as  solid  and  useful,  Mrriters  of  this 
period  was  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706),  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
considerable  fortune,  whose  life  and  character  afford  a  model  of  what 
is  most  to  be  envied  and  desired.  Virtuous,  accomplished,  and  modebt, 
he  distributed  his  time  between  literary  and  philosophical  occupations 
and  the  never-cloying  amusements  of  rural  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  delightful  art,  so  successfully  practised  in  England,  of 
gardening  and  planting.  His  principal  works  arc  Sylva,  a  treatise  on 
the  nature  and  management  of  forest-trees,  to  the  precepts  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  example  of  Evelyn  himself,  4he  country  is  indebted  for 
its  abundance  of  magnificent  timber;  and  Terra,  a  work  on  agriculture 
and  gardening.  In  both  of  these  books  we  see  not  only  the  practical 
good  sense  of  the  author,  but  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  profound  and 
manly  piety.  In  his  feeling  for  the  art  of  gardening  he  is  the  worthj 
successor  of  Bacon  and  predecessor  of  Shenstone.  Evelyn  h(is  left  also 
a  Diary,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  his  time ; 
and  his  pictures  of  the  incredible  infamy  and  corruption  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  through  the  abominations  of  which  the  pure  and  gentle 
spirit  of  Evelyn  passed,  like  the  Lady  in  Comus,  amid  the  bestial  rout 
of  the  enchanter.  His  description  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  London 
in  1665,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  the  most  detailed  as  well  as 
trustworthy  and  picturesque  account  of  that  awful  calamity.  It  was  at 
the  country  house  of  Evelyn,  at  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford,  that  Peter 
the  Great  was  lodged  during  his  residence  in  England ;  and  Evelyn 
gives  a  lamentable  account  of  the  dirt  and  devastation  caused  in  tlie 
dwelling  and  the  beautiful  garden  by  the  barbarian  monarch  and  his 
suite.  Indeed  he  obtained  from  Government  compensation  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  The  Diary,  as  well  as  all  the  other  works 
of  this  good  man,  abounds  in  traits  of  personal  character.  He,  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  seem  to  have  formed  a  little  oasis  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  refinement,  amid  the  desert  of  rottenness  offered  by  the 
higher  society  of  those  days ;  and  his  writings  will  always  retain  the 
double  interest  derived  from  his  personal  virtues,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  delineate  a  peculiar  phase  in  the  national  history. 

§  19.  An  original  and  even  comic  personality  of  this  era  is  Samifel 
Pepys  (1632-1703),  whose  individual  character  was  as  singular  as  his 
writings.  He  was  the  friendless  cadet  of  an  ancient  family,  but  born  in 
such  humble  circumstances  that,  after  receiving  some  education  at  the 
ITnivcrsity,  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  some  time  exercised  the  trade  of 
a  tailor;  and  during  his  whole  life  he  retained  a  most  ludicrous  passion 
for  fine  clothes,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  describing  with  more  than 
the  gusto  of  a  man-millinei .  By  the  protection  of  a  distant  connec- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Montagu,  he  was  placed  in  a  subordinate  ollice  in 
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the  Admiralty ;  and  by  his  punctuality,  honesty,  and  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, he  gradually  rose  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  in  that 
department.  He  remained  many  years  in  this  office,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  the  only  honest  and  able  public  official  connected  with 
the  Naval  adninistration  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  U.  and  James  II. 
In  the  former  of  these  the  English  marine  was  reduced,  by  the  corrup- 
tion and  rapacity  of  the  Court,  to  the  very  lowest  depth  of  degradation 
and  inefficiency.  The  successor  of  Charles  was  by  profession  a  seaman, 
and  on  his  accession  employed  all  his  efforts  to  restore  the  service  to  its 
lormer  vigor.  Perhaps  the  only  portion  of  that  miserable  King*8  admin* 
Utration  which  can  be  regarded  with  anything  but  contempt  and  hor- 
ror, is  the  effort  he  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Fleet.  To 
this  object  the  honesty  and  activity  of  Pepys  contributed;  and  after 
acquiring  a  sufficient  fortune  without  any  serious  imputation  on  his  in- 
tegrity, the  old  Secretary  retired  from  the  service  to  pass  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  well-earned  ease.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  active 
career,  Pepys  had  amused  himself,  for  the  eternal  gratitude  of  posterity, 
in  writing  down,  day  by  day,  in  a  sort  of  cipher  or  short  hand,  a  Diary 
of  everything  he  saw,  did,  or  thought.  After  having  been  preserved 
for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  this  curious  record  has  been  deciphered 
and  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  whole  range  of  literature  does  not  pre- 
sent a  record  more  curious  in  itself,  or  exhibiting  a  more  singular  and 
laughable  type  of  human  character.  Pepys  was  not  only  by  nature  a 
thorough  gossip,  curious  as  an  old  woman,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
occasional  jollifications,  and  a  touch  of  the  antiquity  and  curiosity 
hunter,  but  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of 
persons,  from  the  King  and  his  ministers  down  to  the  poor  half-starvf»d 
sailors  whose  pay  he  had  to  distribute.  Writing  entirely  for  himseU' 
Pepys,  with  ludicrous  naivet6y  sets  down  the  minutest  details  of  hit 
gradual  rise  in  wealth  and  importance,  noting  every  suit  of  clothes 
ordered  by  either  himself  or  his  wife,  which  he  describes  with  rapturous 
enthusiasm,  and  chronicling  every  quarrel  and  reconciliation  arising 
not  of  Mrs.  Pepys's  frequent  and  not  unfounded  fits  of  jealousy ;  for  he 
is  suspiciously  fond  of  frequenting  the  pleasant  but  profligate  society  of 
pretty  actresses  and  singers.  The  Diary  is  a  complete  scandalous 
chronicle  of  a  society  so  gay  and  debauched  that  the  simple  description 
of  what  took  place  is  equal  to  the  most  dramatic  picture  of  the  novelist. 
The  statesmen,  courtiers,  players,  and  demireps  actually  live  before 
our  eyes ;  and  there  is  no  book  that  gives  so  lively  a  portraiture  of  one 
of  the  extraordinary  states  of  society  that  then  existed.  All  the  minutiae 
of  dress,  manners,  amusements,  and  social  life  are  vividly  presented  to 
us;  and  it  is  really  alarming  to  think  of  the  uproar  that  would  have 
taken  place  if  it  had  come  to  light  that  a  careful  hand  had  been 
chronicling  every  scandal  of  the  day.  Pepys's  own  character — an  in- 
imitable mixture  of  shrewdness,  vanity,  good  sense,  and  simplicity^ 
mfinitcly  exalts  the  piquancy  of  his  revelations;  and  his  book  possesses 
the  double  interest  of  the  value  and  curiosity  of  its  matter,  and  of  thd 
coloring  given  to  that  matter  by  the  oddity  of  the  narrator. 
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§  20.  As  a  type  of  the  fugitive  literature  of  this  age  maj  be  men- 
tioned the  writings  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estranob  (1616-1704),  an  active 
pamphleteer  and  hack  writer  in  favor  of  the  Royalist  partj.  His  sav- 
age diatribes  against  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  they  are  curious  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  force  of  slang-  and 
vulgar  vivacity  which  were  then  regarder,  as  smart  writing.  His  works 
are  full  of  the  familiar  expressions  whidi  were  current  in  society;  and 
though  low  in  taste,  are  not  without  a  certain  fire.  Like  another 
writer  of  the  same  stamp,  Tom  Brown,  he  has  given  an  example  of 
how  ephemeral  must  always  be  the  success  of  that  soi-disaut  humorous 
style  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  employment  of  the  current 
jargon  of  the  town.  In  every  age  there  are  authors  who  trust  to  this 
for  their  popularity ;  and  the  temporary  vogue  of  such  writers  is  gener- 
ally as  great  as  is  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  certain  to  be  con- 
demned. L'Estrang^  has  curiously  exemplified  his  mode  of  writing  in 
a  sort  of  prose  paraphrase  of  the  ancient  Fables  attributed  to  the  mys- 
terious name  of  ./£sop ;  and  his  Life  of  that  imaginary  person  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  pert  familiarity  which  at  that  time  passed  for  wit. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OmEB  WBITERS. 

Db.  Waltkb  Ciiabuetom  (1619-1707),  phyticlan 
f>  Charic*  II.  mnd  PrMldent  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
•iciaiw.  lie  waa  a  inaa  of  idence  bimI  ■  theologian, 
a  philoeopher  and  an  aoti<iaarian.  In  1875  he  fub- 
liahcd  A  bri^  Oiteoitrm  eomeeming  fAe  difierent 
Witt  qf  Mat.  One  of  his  beet  pruductlona  wai  a 
kraiwlatioo  of  Epicunu't  Mondt^  1S70.  The  icn- 
drring  i*  aecnrale  and  the  KngiUh  idtnmatic.  He 
wai  among  the  flnt  who  accounted  fbr  the  dlffier- 
mee«  in  men's  minds  by  the  sisa  and  form  of  the 
brain. 

William  Walsh  (lfl8B-17Q8),  chiefly  a  critic 
•diolar,  and  patron  of  men  of  letters,  but  lie  himself 
pabUftel  soBM  tatfAv  plsw.    Us 


of  Parliament  fbr  Worcestershire,  and  it  omb- 
tioned  by  Pope  in  the  weli-linown  lines,  — 

**  But  why  then  publish  r    Onuiville  the  polite, 
And  linowing  Walsh,  would  tcU  me  I  could  mita.** 

Chablzs  Momtaou,  Eabl  or  Halifax  (isn- 
1715).  a  great  patron  of  letters  during  the  reigns  v4 
William  III.  and  Anne.  lie  himself  wrote  soma 
poems,  but  oflenest  his  name  appeared  on  the  early 
pages  of  authors'  works,  "  frd  with  soft  dedication 
all  day  long."  He  Msiated  Prior  in  the  Gty  Mwm 
tmd  the  Voumtry  Mamm.  He  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  politician  in  the  reign  of  William  m., 
when  he  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  ITM^  soosi 
the  eocessioB  gf  Qaurge  h 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

THE  NEW  DRAMA  AND  THE  CORRECT  POETS. 

1 1.  Contrast  between  the  drama  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Restoration,  f  3.  Sis 
Geoeoe  Ethkreob.  {  3.  William  Wtcuerlet  :  his  life  and  works.  Th« 
Country  Wife  and  the  Plain  Dealer.  §  4.  Sir  John  Vanbruoh.  The  Belapte^ 
the  Proroked  Wife,  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Provoked  Htuhand.  {  6.  GsoRoa 
Farquhar.  The  Constant  Couple,  the  Inconstant,  the  RecryeUing  OJieer^ 
and  the  Beauj^  Stratagem,  $  6.  William  Conorbtb  :  his  life.  7.  His  works. 
The  Old  Bachelor.  The  Double  Dealer,  Lote  for  Love.  The  Mourning 
Biide.  ^  8.  Jkremy  Collier's  attack  of  the  stage :  Congreve's  reply.  Con- 
grcve's  Way  of  the  World.  $  9.  Thomas  Otway.  The  Orphan  and  Vchiie 
Preserved.  $  10.  Nathaniel  Lee.  Thomas  Southerne.  Isabella,  or  the 
Fatal  Marriage,  and  Oroonoko.  John  Crowne.  §  11.  Nicholas  Rowe. 
Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent.  12.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shad- 
well,  and  G  KG  roe  Lillo.  Lillo*8  George  BamweU,  the  Fatal  Curiosity, 
and  Arden  of  Farer&ham.  §  13.  Character  of  English  poetry  of  this  era. 
Noble  poets :  Earl  of  Roscommon.  Earl  of  Rochester.  Sir  Charles 
Sedlrt.  Duke  of  Duckinohamshirb.  Earl  of  Dorset.  §  14.  Johh 
Philips  and  John  Pompret. 

§  1.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  immense 
revolution  in  dramatic  literature,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
between  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Restoration.  The  theatre 
of  the  latter  period,  representing,  as  the  theatre  always  must,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sentiment  and  of  society,  is  marked  by  the  profound 
corruption  which  distinguishes  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  was 
the  natural  reaction  after  the  strained  morality  of  the  Puritan  dominion. 
The  new  drama  differed  from  the  old  not  only  in  its  moral  tone,  but  quite 
as  widely  in  its  literary  form.  The  aim  of  the  great  writers  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  dawn  of  our  national  stage  was  to  delineate  nature  and 
passion ;  and  therefore,  as  nature  is  multiform,  they  admitted  into  their 
serious  plays  comic  scenes  and  characters,  as  they  admitted  elevated 
feelings  and  language  into  their  comedies.  But  at  the  Restoration  the 
artificial  distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  was  strongly  marked, 
and  generally  maintained  with  the  same  severity  as  upon  the  stage  of 
France,  which  had  become  the  chief  model  of  imitation.  In  the  place 
of  the  Romantic  Drama  arose  the  exaggerated,  heroic,  and  stilted 
Tragedy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Comedy  of  artificial 
ife,  which,  drawing  its  materials  not  from  nature  but  from  society,  took 
for  its  aim  the  delineation  not  of  character  but  of  manners,  which  is 
indeed  the  proper  object  of  what  is  correctly  termed  comedy  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Wit,  therefore,  now  supplanted  Humor;  and  England 
produced,  during  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  a 
conbtellation  of  splendid  dramatists.     Their  works  are,  it  is  true,  now 
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become  almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader ;  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  abominable  profligacy ;  but  no  one  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  powers  of  the  English  language  and  the  brilliancy  of  English  wit, 
who  has  not  made  acquaihtancc  with  tliese  pieces. 

§  2.  This  class  of  writers  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Sir  Georgv 
Ethbrege  (1636-1694),  who  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  employed  a-j 
a  diplomatist.  He  died  of  a  fall  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  residing 
as  plenipotentiary.  His  principal  work  was  entitled  the  Man  of 
Mode  or  Sir  FopUng  Flutter^  that  character  b^ing  the  impersonation 
of  the  fashionable  coxcomb  of  the  day.  Great  vivacity  of  dialogue, 
combined  with  striking  and  unexpected  turns  of  intrigue,  form  the  gen- 
eral peculiarity  of  all  the  comedies  of  this  time.  Dryden  and  his  once 
popular  rival  Shadwell  must  be  regarded  as  the  link  connecting  the 
elder  drama  with  the  new  style ;  and  Etherege  is  the  first  who  embod- 
ied the  merits  and  defects  of  the  latter;  though  Etherege  was  destined 
to  be  far  outstripped  both  in  the  wit  and  gayety  and  in  the  immorality 
of  his  scenes. 

§  3.  A  greater  writer  than  Etherege,  but  exhibiting  similar  charac- 
teristics, was  William  Wyciierley  (1640-17 15),  bom  in  1640,  of  a 
good  Shropshire  family.  His  father,  probably  disgusted  with  the 
gloomy  Puritanism  of  the  reigning  manners,  sent  the  future  d^amati^t 
to  be  educated  in  France,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  the  brilliant 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier.  Here  the  young  man  aban- 
doned his  national  faith  and  embraced  Catholicism,  probably  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  more  especially  the  religion  of  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  fashion.  Returning  to  England,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
French  courtliness,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  Wych- 
jrley,  while  nominally  studying  the  Law,  became  a  brilliant  figure  in 
the  gay  and  profligate  society  of  the  day.  In  his  literary  career  we  do 
not  find  indications  of  any  great  precocity  of  genius  :  his  first  comedy. 
Love  in  a  Woody  was  not  acted  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about 
thirty-two;  and  the  small  number  of  his  dramatic  works,  as  well  as 
the  style  of  their  composition,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  very 
original  in  conception,  nor  capable  of  producing  anything  othen^'ise 
than  by  patient  labor  and  careful  revision.  I^ove  in  a  Wood^NViS  fol- 
lowed, in  1673,  ^^^  "cxt  year,  by  the  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  the 
plot  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Calderon.  His  two  greatest  and 
most  successful  comedies  are  the  Country  Wife,  acted  in  1675,  ^^^  ^^^ 
Plain  Dealer,  in  1677.  Moving  in  tlic  most  brilliant  society  of  his 
time,  Wycherley  was  engaged  in  many  intrigues,  the  most  celebrated 
being  that  with  the  infamous  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  innu- 
merable mistresses  of  Charles  H.  His  grace  and  gayety  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king;  and  he  was  selected  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  Charles's  natural  child ;  but  a  secret 
marriage  which  he  contracted  with  the  Countess  of  Drogheda  caused 
him  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  court.  His  union  with  the  lady,  which 
rommenced  in  an  accidental  and  even  romantic  manner,  was  not  such 
AS  to  secure  either  his  happiness  or  his  interest;  aud  «k.^t  Vvti  <i^^N3^ 
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Wy<:herlcy  fell  into  such  distress  as  to  have  remained  several  years  in 
confinement  for  debt.  He  was  at  last  liberated  partly  by  the  assistance 
of  James  II. ;  and  on  this  occasion,  probably  to  gratify  the  king,  he 
again  rejoined  the  Catholic  church,  from  which  he  had  been  tomjx>- 
raril^-  reconverted.  The  remainder  of  Wychcrley's  life  is  melancholy 
and  ignoble.  Having  long  survived  the  literary  types  which  were  in 
fashion  in  his  youth,  with  a  broken  constitution  and  an  embarrassed 
fortune,  he  continued  to  thirst  with  vain  impotence  after  sensual  pleas- 
ure and  literary  glory.  With  the  assistance  of  Pope,  then  a  mere 
boy,  but  who  had  blazed  out  upon  the  world  with  sudden  splendor, 
Wycherley  concocted  a  huge  collection  of  stupid  and  obscene  pocir.s, 
which  fell  dead  upon  the  public.  The  momentaiy  friendship  and  bit- 
ter (juarrel  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  critic  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  picture.  Wycherley  died  in  1715,  at  an  advanced  age,  hav- 
ing, on  his  very  death-bed,  married  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  w^ith  the 
sole  purpose  of  injuring  his  family,  and  preventing  them  from  receiv- 
ing his  inheritance. 

It  is  by  the  Country  Wife  and  the  Plain  Dealer  that  posterity  will 
judge  the  dramatic  genius  of  Wycherley.  Both  these  plays  indicate 
great  deficiency  of  original  invention ;  for  the  leading  idea  of  the  first 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Mcole  dcs  Fcmmes  of  Moli^re,  and  that 
of  the  second  from  the  same  autlior*s  Misanthrope,  As  Macaulay  has 
excellently  observed,  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate  the  unspeak- 
able moral  corruption  of  that  epoch  in  our  drama,  and  the  degree  in 
which  that  corruption  was  exemplified  by  Wycherley,  than  to  observe 
the  way  in  which  he  has  modified,  while  he  borrowed,  the  data  of  the 
great  French  dramatist.  The  character  of  Agnes  is  so  managed  as 
never  to  forfeit  our  respect,  while  the  corresponding  personage,  Mrs. 
Pinchwife,  is  in  the  English  comedy  a  union  of  the  most  incredible 
immorality  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  world;  while  the  leading 
incident  of  the  piece,  the  stratagem  by  which  Horner  blinds  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  husband,  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  qualify  in  decent  language.  Nevertheless  the  intrigue  of  the  piece 
is  animated  and  amusing;  tlie  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  seem  abso- 
lutely to  take  away  one's  breath ;  and  the  dialogue,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  in  Wycherley's  productions,  is  elaborated  to  a  high  degree  of  live- 
liness and  repartee.  In  the  Plain  Dealer  is  still  more  painfully  appar- 
ent that  bluntness  of  feeling,  or  rather  that  total  want  of  sensibility  ti» 
moral  impressions,  which  distinguishes  the  comic  drama  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  none  of  the  writers  in  that  drama  more  signally  than  Wych- 
erley. The  tone  of  sentiment  in  Moli^re,  as  in  all  creators  of  the  high- 
est order,  is  invariably  pure  in  its  general  tendency.  Alceste,  in  ppite 
of  his  faults,  is  a  truly  respectable,  nay,  a  noble  character.  Those  very 
faults  indeed  are  but  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  his  disposition :  "  di 
vino  dolce  e  1'  aceto  forte,"  says  the  Italian  adage;  and  a  generous 
heart,  irritated  past  endurance  by  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  social  life, 
and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  stabs  inflicted  by  a  cruel  coquette,  claim* 
our  sympathy  even  in  the  outbursts  of  its  outraged  feeling.    Bu^  Wych- 
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crley  Ijorrowcd  Alceste;  and  in  his  hands  the  v'rtuous  and  injured  hero 
of  Molicre  has  become  *' a  ferocious  sensualif  t,  who  believes 'himself 
to  be  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thinks  evcrybod/  else."  "  And  to  make 
the  whole  complete,*'  proceeds  our  admirable  critic,  *'  Wvcherley  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the  portrait  of 
an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral  taste,  that, 
while  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  producing  a  picture  of  virtue  too 
exalted  for  the  commerce  of  this  world,  he  was  reallj  delineating  the 
greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in  his  own  writings." 

§  4.  The  second  prominent  name  in  this  constellation  of  brilliant 
comic  writers,  the  stars  of  which  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugii  (1666-1726).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  sugar-baker  in  London,  probably,  as  his  name  indicates,  of 
Dutch  descent ;  and  was  bom,  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  in  France  or 
England,  in  1666.  He  unquestionably  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in 
tlie  former  country ;  and  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  rarely  combined 
talents  of  architect  and  dramatist.  As  an  architect  he  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  English  school  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  to  his 
picturesque  imagination  we  owe  many  works  which,  though  open  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  irregularity  and  a  somewhat  meretricious  lux- 
uriance of  style,  will  always  be  admired  for  their  magnificent  and 
princely  richness  of  invention.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  the  latter  being  the  splendid  palace 
constructed  at  the  national  expense  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  Vanbrugh  was  involved  in  violent  alterca- 
tions with  that  malignant  old  harpy,  the  Duchess  Sarah;  and  his 
account  of  the  quarrel  is  almost  as  amusing  as  a  scene  in  one  of  his 
own  comedies.  Vanbrugh  was  appointed  King-at-Arms,  and  was  em- 
ployed, both  in  this  function  and  as  an  architect,  in  many  honorable 
posts.  Thus  he  was  deputed  to  carry  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  by  that  prince  when 
he  became  King  of  England  as  George  I.,  who  also  appointed  him 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Works.  He  died  in  1726,  just  before  the 
close  of  that  reign. 

Vanbrugh's  comedies,  the  production  of  which  commenced  in  1697,  are 
the  Relapse y  the  Provoked  Wifey  ySsopy  the  Confederacy^  and  the  first 
sketch  of  the  Provoked  IIus6a»df  left  unfinished,  and  afterwards  complet- 
ed by  Colley  Cibber.  It  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  comedies  in  the  language.  Vanbrugh's  pr.n- 
cipal  merit  is  inexhaustible  liveliness  of  character  and  incident.  His  dia- 
logue is  certainly  less  elaborate,  less  intellectual,  and  less  highly  finished 
than  that  of  Wyciierley :  but  he  excels  in  giving  his  personages  a  ready 
ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  sudden  difTiculties ;  and  one 
great  secret  of  the*  omic  art  he  possesses  to  a  degree  hardly  surpassed 
by  Moliere  himsell ,  viz.,  the  secret  depending  upon  skilful  repetition  — 
an  infallible  talisman  for  exciting  comic  emotions.  His  fops,  his  booby 
squires,  his  pert  chambermaids  and  valets,  his  intriguing  ladies^  hU 
romps  and  fais  blacklegs,  are  all  drawn  from  the  \vle,  «ccvd  ^ci\„x^<t%Xit^ 
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with  great  vivacity ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  h's 
charactors,  an  exaggeration  which  we  easily  pardon  in  consideration  of 
the  amusement  thej  afford  us  and  the  consistency  with  which  their  per- 
sonality is  maintained  —  the  more  easily  perhaps,  as  these  types  no 
longer  exist  in  modern  society,  and  we  look  upon  them  with  the  same 
sort  of  interest  as  we  do  upon  the  quaint  costumes  and  fantastic  atti- 
tudes of  a  collection  of  old  portraits.  In  the  Relapse  Lord  Foppii^ton 
is  an  admirable  impersonation  of  the  pompous  and  suffocating  cox- 
comb of  those  days.  Sir  Tunbclly  Clumsy,  the  dense,  biutal,  ignorant 
country  squire,  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Fielding's  Western,  forms  an 
excellent  contrast  with  him.  and  in  Hoyden  Vanbrugh  has  given  the 
first  specimen  of  a  class  of  characters  which  he  drew  with  peculiar 
skill,  that  of  a  bouncing  rebellious  girl,  full  of  animal  spirits  and 
awaiting  only  the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  all  rule.  A  variety  of 
the  same  character  is  Corinna  in  the  Confederacy^  with  the  difference 
that  Iloyden  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  while  Corinna,  in 
spite  of  her  inexperience,  is  already  thoroughly  corrupted,  and,  as  she 
says  herself,  "  a  devilish  girl  at  bottom."  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  Provohcd  Wife  Is  Sir  John  Brute,  whose  drunken,  uproarious 
blackguardism  was  one  of  Gar  rick's  best  impersonations.  The  Confed- 
eracy is  perhaps  Vanbrugh's  finest  comedy  in  point  of  plot.  The  two 
old  usurers  and  their  wives,  whose  weakness  is  played  ujxjn  by  Dick 
Amlet  and  his  confederate  sharper  Brass,  Mrs.  Amlet,  the  marckande 
de  la  toilet le,  the  equivocal  mother  of  her  graceless  scamp,  Corinna, 
and  the  maid  Flippanta  —  all  the  dramatis  personae  are  amusing  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  feel  indeed  that  we  have  got  into  exceedingly  bad 
company ;  for  all  the  men  are  rascals,  and  the  women  no  better  than 
they  should  be;  but  their  life  and  conversation,  "pleasant  but  wrong," 
are  invariably  animated  and  gay :  and  perhaps  the  very  profligacy  of 
their  characters,  by  forbidding  any  serious  sympathy  with  tlieir  fate, 
only  leaves  us  freer  to  follow  the  surprising  incidents  of  their  career. 
The  unfinished  scenes  of  the  comedy  left  by  Vanbrugh,  and  afterwards 
completed  under  the  title  of  Uie  Provoked  Husband,  promised  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  author  into  an  excellent  work.  The  journey  to  Lon- 
don of  the  country  squire,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  and  his  inimitable 
family,  is  worthy  of  Smollett  himself.  The  description  of  the  caval- 
cade, and  the  interview  between  the  new  *'  Parliament-Man"  in  search 
of  a  place  and  the  minister,  are  narrated  with  the  richest  humor.  All 
the  sentimental  portions  of  the  piece,  the  punishment  and  rcjpvjntance 
of  Lady  Townlcy,  and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  "  sober  "  sister* 
in-law  Lady  Grace,  were  the  additions  of  CoUey  Cibber,  who  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  moral  or  sermonizing  element  was  thought  essential  in 
comedy.  This  part  of  the  intrigue,  however,  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  prototype  of  Sheridan's  delightful  scenes  between  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Teazle  in  the  School  for  Scandal.  In  brilliancy  of  dialogue  Van- 
brugh is  inferior  to  Wycherley;  but  his  high  animal  spirits,  and  his 
extraordinary  power  of  contriving  sudden  incidents,  more  than  compen* 
sate  for  the  deficiency.  In  Vanbi  jgh  perhaps  there  is  more  of  minds 
but  less  o£  intelJecL 
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§  6.  George  FARqjmAR  (1678-1708)  was  born  at  Londonderry  in 
Ireland  in  1678,  and  in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  literary  character  he 
exemplifies  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  his  nation.  H2  received  some 
education  at  college,  but  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor.  Having  accidentally  wounded  one  of  his  coniradei 
in  a  fencing-match,  he  quitted  the  stage  and  served  for  some  time  in 
the  army,  in  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment.  His  military  experience 
enabled  him  to  give  very  lively  and  faithful  representations  of  gay, 
rattling  officers,  and  furnished  him  with  materials  for  one  of  his  pleas- 
ftntest  comedies.  His  dramatic  productions,  which  were  mostly  written 
nfier  his  return  to  his  original  profession,  arc  more  numerous  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  consist  of  seven  plays :  I^oz^e  and  a 
Bottle^  the  Constant  Coufle^  the  Inconstant^  the  Stage  Coack^  the  Twin 
Rivals^  the  Recruittng  Officer,,  and  the  Beaux"  Stratagem.  These  were 
produced  in  rapid  succession,  for  the  literary  career  of  poor  Farquhar 
was  compressed  into  a  short  space  of  time  —  between  1698,  when  the 
first  of  the  above  pieces  was  acted,  and  the  author's  early  death  about 
1708.  The  end  of  this  brief  course,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  was  clouded  by  ill  health  and  poverty;  for  Farquhar  was 
induced  to  marry  a  lady  who  gave  out,  contrary  to  truth,  that  she 
was  possessed  of  some  fortune. 

The  works  of  Farquhar  are  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  gay,  loving, 
vivacious  character;  and  it  appears  that  down  to  his  early  death,  not 
only  did  they  go  on  increasing  in  joyous  animation,  but  exhibit  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  skill  and  ingenuity  in  construction,  his  last  works 
being  incomparably  his  best.  Among  them  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  minutely  on  any  but  the  Constant  Couple  (the  intrigue  of  which 
is  extremely  animated),  the  Inconstant^  and  chiefly  the  Recruiting 
Officer  and  the  Beaux*  Stratagem.  In  Farquhar's  pieces  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  overflow  of  high  animal  spirits,  generally  accompanied, 
as  in  nature,  by  a  certain  frankness  and  generosity.  We  readily  pardon 
the  peccadillos  of  his  personages,  as  we  attribute  their  escapades  less 
to  innate  depravity  than  to  the  heat  of  blood  and  the  effervescence  of 
youth.  His  heroes  often  engage  in  deceptions  and  tricks,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  deep  and  deliberate  rascality  which  we  see  in 
Wycherley's  intrigues,  or  of  the  thorough  scoundrelism  of  Vanbrugh's 
sharpers.  The  Beaux^  Stratagem  is  decidedly  the  best  constructed  of 
Dur  author's  plays;  and  the  expedient  of  the  two  embarrassed  gentle- 
men, who  come  down  into  the  country  disguised  as  a  master  and  his 
Ber\'ant,  though  not  perhaps  very  probable,  is  extremely  well  conducted, 
.iiid  furnishes  a  series  of  lively  and  amusing  adventures.  The  contrast 
bctv/cen  Archer  and  Aimwell  and  Dick  Amlet  and  Brass  in  Vanbrugh*8 
Confedtracy,  shows  a  higher  moral  tone  in  Farquhar,  as  compared 
with  his  predecessor;  and  the  numerous  characters  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact  —  Boniface  the  landlorc'.  Cherry,  Squire  Sullen, 
and  the  inimitable  Scrub,  not  to  mention  Gibbet  the  highwayman,  and 
Father  Foigard  the  Irish-French  Jesuit — are  drawn  with  never-failing 
vivacity.    Passages,  expressions,  nay,  sometimes  whole  ^ciewe^^  Tcvd^'^  \^^ 
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found  among  the  dramas  of  Farquhar,  stamped  with  that  rich  humor 
and  oddity  which  engrave  them  on  the  memorj.  Thus  Boniface*8 
laudation  of  his  ale,  **  as  the  saying  is/'  Squire  Sullen's  inimitable  con- 
versation with  Scrub:  "What  day  of  the' week  is  it?  Scrub,  Sunday, 
sir.  Sul.  Sunday?  Tken  bring  me  a  dram!"  And  Scrub's  suspicions: 
"  I  am  sure  they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly  I  "  — 
such  traits  prove  that  Farquhar  possessed  a  true  comic  genius.  The 
scenes  in  the  Recruiting  Officer^  where  Sergeant  Kite  inveigles  the  two 
clowns  to  enlist,  and  those  in  which  Captain  Plume  figures,  are  also  of 
high  merit.  In  those  plays  upon  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  insist,  as  the  Constant  Couple  and  the  Inconstant^  the  reader  will  r<ot 
fail  to  find  scenes  worked  up  to  a  great  brilliancy  of  comic  effect;  as, 
for  example,  the  admirable  interview  between  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and 
Lady  Lurewell,  when  the  envious  coquette  endeavors  to  make  him 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  drives  her  almost  to  madness  by  dilating  on 
his  conjugal  happiness.  Throughout  Farquhar's  plays  the  predominant 
quality  is  a  gay  geniality,  which  more  than  compensates  for  his  less 
elaborate  brilliancy  in  sparkling  repartee.  He  seems  always  to  write 
from  his  heart ;  and  therefore,  though  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  his 
dramas  for  a  very  high  standard  of  morality,  his  writings  are  free  from 
that  inhuman  tone  of  blackguard  heartlessness  which  disgraces  the 
comic  literature  of  the  time. 

§  6.  The  dramatic  literature  of  this  epoch  naturally  divides  itself 
into  the  two  heads  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy;  and  having  now  to^pcak 
of  an  author  whose  reputation  in  his  own  day  was  unrivalled  in  both 
departments,  I  shall  place  him  here  as  a  sort  of  link  connecting  them 
together.  This  was  William  Congreve  (1670-1729),  who  will  always 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  comic  dramatists,  while  he  certainly  occu- 
pies no  undistinguished  place  among  the  tragedians.  He  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  in  1670;  and  his  father 
being  employed  in  a  considerable  post  in  Ireland,  the  youth  received 
his  education  in  that  country,  first  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Dublin.  Here  he  acquired  a  degree  of  schol- 
arship, particularly  in  the  department  of  Latin  literature,  which  placed 
him  far  above  the  generality  of  contemporary  writers  of  belles  lettrcs, 
and  he  came  to  London,  nominally  to  study  the  law  in  the  Temple,  but 
really  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  fashionable  and  intellectual 
circles  of  the  time.  During  his  whole  life  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
darling  of  society;  and  possessing  great  personal  and  conversational 
attractions,  together  with  a  cold  and  somewhat  selfish  character,  was 
the  perfect  type  of  what  Thackeray,  adopting  the  expressive  slang  of 
our  day,  has  qualified  as  the  "fashionable  literary  swell"  He  thirsted 
after  fame  as  a  man  of  elegance  and  as  a  man  of  letters ;  but  as  the 
literary  profession  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  degraded  social  position, 
he  was  tormented  by  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  two  incompatible 
aspirations :  and  it  is  related  that  when  Voltaire  paid  him  a  visit  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  mere  gentleman,  upon  which  the  French  wit, 
frith  equal  acuteness  and  sense,  justly  reproved  his  vanity  by  saying 
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If  you.  had  been  a  mere  gentleipan  I  should  not  have  come  to  see 
you."  Congreye's  career  was  singularly  auspicious :  the  brilliancy  of 
his  early  works  received  instant  recompense  in  solid  patronage.  Suo 
cessive  and  hostile  ministers  rivalled  each  other  in  rewarding  him :  h« 
obtained  numerous  and  lucrative  sinecures ;  and  by  his  prudence  wat 
able  not  only  to  frequent,  as  an  honored  guest,  the  society  of  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  his  time,  but  to  accumulate  a  large  for- 
tune. A  disorder  of  the  eyes,  under  which  he  long  suffered,  ultimately 
terminated  in  blindness ;  but  neither  this  infirmity  nor  the  gout  cr>uld 
diminish  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  conversation,  or  render  him  lest 
aixeptable  in  company.  He  was  regarded  by  the  poets,  from  Drydea 
to  Pope,  with  enthusiastic  admiration  :  the  former  hailed  his  entrance* 
upon  the  literary  arena  with  fervent  praise,  and  in  some  very  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  named  Congrcve  his  successor  in  that  poetical 
throne  he  had  so  long  and  gloriously  filled,  imposing  upon  his  friend- 
ship the  task  of  defending  his  memory  from  slander;  and  Pope,  when 
publishing  his  great  work  of  the  translation  of  Homer,  passed  over  the 
powerful  and  the  illustrious  to  dedicate  his  book  to  the  patriarch  of 
letters.  Congreve,  like  most  men  of  fashion  at  that  time,  was  cele- 
brated for  many  bonnes  fortunes :  his  most  durable  connection  was  with 
the  fascinating  and  generous  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  so  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  her  acting  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  In  his  old  age, 
however,  Congreve  appears  to  have  neglected  her  for  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  daughter  and  inheritress  of  the  great  Duke;  and  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  the  large 
sum  of  10,000/.,  not  to  the  comparatively  needy  actress,  nor  to  his  own 
relatives,  then  comparatively  poor,  but  to  the  Duchess,  in  whose  im- 
mense revenue  such  a  legacy  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  This 
circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  Congreve  was  more 
remarkable  for  ostentation  than  for  generosity  or  warmth  of  hearL 
He  died  in  1729,  and  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  and  almost  na- 
tional funeral.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  followed  to  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  all  that  was  most 
illustrious  in  England. 

§  7.  The  literary  career  of  Congreve  begins  with  a  novel  of  insig- 
nificant merit,  which  he  published  under  the  psendonyme  of  Cleophib; 
>ut  the  real  inauguration  of  his  glory  was  the  representation,  in  1693, 
cf  his  first  comedy,  the  Old  Bachelor,  This  work,  the  production  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  was  received  by  the  public  and  by  the 
critics  with  a  tempest  of  applause.  In  spite  of  the  bad  construction 
and  improbability  of  the  intrigue,  and  of  the  conventional  and  so  to 
bay  mechanical  conception  of  the  characters,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  in 
it  ail  the  peculiar  merits  which  belong  to  the  greatest  comic  dramatists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  unrivalled  ease 
and  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue.  Congrcve's  scenes  are  one  incessant 
flash  and  sparkle  of  the  finest  repartee ;  the  dazzling  rapier-thrusts  of 
wit  and  satiric  pleasantry  succeed  each  other  without  cessation ;  and 
the  wit,  as  is  always  the  case  when  of  the  highest  order,  is  allied  U^ 
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shrewd  Renee  and  acute  observation  of  mankind.  Indeed  the  main 
defect  of  Congreve*s  dialogue  is  a  plethora  of  ingenious  allusion ;  for 
he  falls  into  the  error  of  making  his  fools  and  coxcombs  as  brilliant  as 
his  professed  wits  —  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  authors  of  hi« 
6chov>l.  But  the  quality  in  which  he  stands  alone  is  his  skill  in  divest- 
ing this  brilliant  intellectual  sword-play  of  every  snade  of  formality 
and  constraint.  His  conversations  are  an  exact  copy  of  refined  and 
intellectual  conversation,  though  of  course  containing  far  more  bril- 
liancy than  any  real  conversation  ever  exhibited.  This  air  of  consum- 
mate ease  and  idiomatic  vivacity  gives  to  his  style  a  peculiar  flavor 
which  no  other  author  has  attained;  and  perhaps  no  English  writer 
furnishes  so  many  examples  of  the  capacity  of  our  language  as  a 
vehicle  for  intellectual  display.  I  have  said  that  the  characters  in  the 
Old  Bachelor  are  conventional ;  they  are  nevertheless  exceedingly 
amusing :  as,  for  example,  Captain  Bluff,  a  reproduction  of  the  bully- 
ing braggadocio  so  frequently  placed  upon  the  stage.  This  hero's 
mention  of  Hannibal  is  deliciously  comic:  "Hannibal  was  a  very 
pretty  fellow  in  those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But,  alas !  sir,  were 
he  alive  now  he  would  be  nothing  —  nothing  in  the  earth!"  This  is 
of  the  strain  of  Parolles,  of  Bessus,  and  of  Bobadil.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  at,  though  we  may  not  confirm,  the  enthusiasm  of  Congreve*s 
contemporaries,  when,  with  Dryden  at  their  head,  they  hailed  this 
brilliant  debutant  as  the  successor  and  the  more  than  rival  of  Fletcher 
and  Shakspeare. 

Congreve's  second  theatrical  venture  was  the  Double  Dealer^  acted  in 
1694.  The  success  of  this  comedy  was  much  less  than  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessor; and  the  comparotive  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  admix- 
ture, in  the  plot;  of  characters  and  incidents  too  gloomy  and  tragic  to 
harmonize  with  the  follies  and  vanities  that  form  the  woof  of  comedy. 
The  wickedness  of  Lady  Touchwood  is  of  a  tint  too  funereal  to  har- 
monize with  the  brilliant  and  shifting  colors  of  comedy;  and  the  vil- 
lanous  plots  of  Maskwell  are  so  intricate  and  complex  that  the  puzzled 
reader  is  unable  to  follow  them.  As  in  Shakspeare's  Comedy  0/ Errors<t 
the  confusion  between  the  two  pairs  of  twins  is  so  complete  that  the 
reader,  as  much  embarrassed  as  the  personages  in  the  piece,  loses  the 
thrtad  of  the  story,  and  therefore  the  interest  which  is  the  source  of 
pleasure,  so  in  Congreve's  play  the  abstruseness  of  the  intrigue  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  Many  of  the  minor  scenes  and  characters,  however, 
ore  full  of  comic  verve. 

Congreve's  masterpiece  is  Love  for  Love,  which  was  acted  in  1695. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture. The  intrigue  is  effective,  and  the  characters  exhibit  infinite 
variety,  and  relieve  each  other  with  unrelaxing  spirit.  The  pretended 
madness  of  Valentine,  the  unexpected  turns  in  his  passion  for  Angelica, 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  the  doting  old  astrologer  Foresight,  Mrs.  Frail, 
Miss  Prue  (a  character  something  like  Vanbrugh's  Corinna,  or  Wycher 
ley's  Hoyden),  and  above  all  the  inimitable  Ben  —  the  first  attempt  to 
po.^Hy  on  the  stage  the   rough,  unsophisticated  sailor  —  the  whole 
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dramatis pers&ntgy  down  to  the  most  insignificant^  are  a  crowd  of  pic* 
titreeque  and  well-contrasted  oddities.  The  scene  in  which  Sir  Sampson 
endeavors  to  persuade  his  son  to  renounce  his  inheritance,  that  between 
Valentine  and  Trapland  the  old  usurer  (almost  as  good  as  Don  Juan's 
reception  of  M.  Dimanche),  the  arrival  of  Ben  from  sea*  and  his  con- 
▼enation  with  Miss  Prue,  —  these,  and  many  more,  are  the  highest 
eiialtation  of  comedj.  Sir  Sampson  is  one  of  those  big,  blustering 
characters  that  make  their  way  by  noise  and  confidence ;  he  has  some- 
thing In  common  with  Ben  Jonson's  Mammon,  and  was  the  model 
m hence  Sheridan  afterwards  copied  his  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Two  years  after  this  triumph  Congreve  burst  forth  upon  the  world 
in  a  completely  new  department  of  the  drama  —  that  of  tragedy.  He 
produced  the  Mourning'  Bride,  which  was  received  with  no  less  ardent 
encomiums  than  the  comedies.  This  piece  is  written  in  that  pompous, 
solemn,  and  imposing  strain  which  the  adoption  of  French  or  classical 
models  had  rendered  universal,  and  which  Dryden  had  adopted  as  far 
as  his  bold  and  muscular  genius,  so  rebellious  to  authority,  permitted. 
The  distress  in  this  tragedy  is  extremely  deep,  but  Congreve  does  not 
succeed  in  touching  the  heart.  The  chief  merits  of  the  piece  consist  in 
dignified  passages  of  declamation,  or  what  the  French  call  tirades; 
and  there  are  several  descriptive  passages  of  considerable  power  and 
melody,  though  their  merit  is  rather  that  of  narrative  than  dramatic 
poetry.  Of  this  kind  is  the  perpetually  quoted  description  of  a  temple, 
which  the  extravagant  eulogy  of  Johnson,  by  absurdly  comparing  it  to 
pictorial  passages  in  Shakspeare,  has  deprived  of  its  due  meed  of 
applause.  If  *'  faint  praise  *'  **  damns,**  exaggerated  laudation  damns 
still  more  fatally. 

§  8.  About  this  time  took  place  an  event  of  equal  importance  to 
Congreve  and  to  the  literary  character  of  that,  age.  This  was  the 
attack  directed  by  Jeremy  Collier  (1650-1726),  an  ardent  nonjuring 
clergyman,  against  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  English 
stage.  His  pamphlet  was  written  with  extraordinary  fire,  wit,  and 
energy;  and  the  evil  which  he  combated  was  so  general,  so  inveterate, 
and  so  glaring,  that  he  immediately  ranged  upon  his  side  all  moral  and 
thinking  men  in  the  nation.  He  anatomized  with  a  vigorous  and  un- 
sparing scalpel  the  foul  ulcer  of  theatrical  immorality,  and  cauteriz  d 
it  with  such  merciless  satire  that  Dryden,  powerful  as  he  was  in  contro- 
versy, remained  silent  out  of  shame.  The  gauntlet  thrown  down  by 
Collier,  and  which  conscious  guilt  prevented  Dryden  from  lifting,  was 
taken  up  by  Congreve;  but  the  defence  he  made  was  poor,  and  the  vic- 
tory remained,  both  as  regards  morality  and  wit,  on  the  side  of  Collier. 
rhe  controversy  had  the  effect  of  inaugurating  a  better  tone  in  thv*; 
irama  and  in  lighter  literature  in  general ;  and  from  that  period  dates 
the  gradual  but  rapid  improvement  whici  has  ended  in  rendering  the 
literature  of  England  the  purest  and  healthiest  in  Europe. 

Congreve's  last  dramatic  work  was  the  Way  of  the  World,  perform**'^ 
in  1700.'  Its  success  was  not  great,  although  its  dialogue  exhibits  the 
rare  charm  which  never  deserted  him,  and  though  '\\.  cotv\"a\tv*  vick  WnNX**:- 
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mant  one  cf  the  most  delicious  portraits  of  a  g^Vj  triumphant  beautj, 
coqueltc,  and  fine  lad^-  ever  placed  upon  the  stage.  It  is  like  the  porce- 
lain figures  in  old  Dresden  china;  crisp,  sparkling,  highly  yet  delicately 
colored,  filling  the  mind  with  images  of  grace  and  fancy.  In  his  old 
age  the  poet  produced  a  volume  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  trifles, 
which  do  not  much  rise  above  the  level  of  a  class  of  compositiin 
extremely  fashionable  at  that  period. 

§  0.  Among  the  exclusively  tragic  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Drydcn 
the  first  place  belongs  to  Thomas  Otway  (1651-1685),  wfr>  died,  after 
a  life  of  wretchedness  and  irregularity,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- fou" 
He  received  a  regular  education  at  Winchester  School  and  Oxfoitl, 
and  very  early  embraced  the  profession  of  the  actor,  for  which  he  had 
no  natural  aptitude,  but  which  familiarized  him  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  theatrical  writing.  He  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  three  tragedies,  Alcibiades^  Don  CarloSy  and  Tiius  and  Bcre- 
nice^  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  trial-pieces;  and  about  1677  he 
served  some  time  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in  Flanders,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Dismissed  from  his 
post  in  consequence  of  irregularities  of  conduct,  he  returned  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  years  extending  from  1680  to  his  death,  he  wrote  four 
more  tragedies,  Cuius  Marcius,  the  Orphan,  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  and 
Venice  Preserved.  All  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orpham 
and  Venice  Preserved,  are  now  nearly  forgotten;  but  the  glory  of 
Otway  is  so  firmly  established  upon  these  latter,  that  it  will  probably 
endure  as  long  as  the  language  itself.  The  life  of  this  unfortunate  poet 
was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  poverty  and  distress;  and  his  death  has 
frequently  been  cited  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary 
career.  It  is  related  that,  when  almost  starving,  the  poet  received  a 
guinea  from  a  charitable  friend,  on  which  he  rushed  off  to  a  baker's 
shop,  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  while  ravenously  swallowing  the 
first  mouthful.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  painful  anecdote  is 
strictly  true,  but  it  is  incontestable  that  Otway's  end,  like  his  life,  was 
miserable.  How  far  his  misfortunes  were  unavoidable,  and  how  far 
attributable  to  the  poet's  own  improvidence,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine,  Otway,  like  Chatterton,  like  Gilbert,  like  Tasso,  and  like 
Cervantes,  is  generally  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  miserable  end 
of  genius,  and  of  the  world's  ingratitude  to  its  greatest  benefactors. 

As  a  tragic  dramatist  Otway's  most  striking  merit  is  his  pathos:  and 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  uniting  pathetic  emotion 
\\\\\\  the  expression  of  the  darker  and  more  ferocious  passions.  The 
distress  in  his  pieces  is  carried  to  that  intense  and  almost  hysterical 
p'.tch  which  we  see  so  frequently  in  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  so  rarely  in  Shakspeare.  The  sutVerings  of  Monimia  in  the  Orphan, 
and  the  moral  agonies  inflicted  upon  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved,  are 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  we  see  tokens  of  the  essentially  second* 
rate  quality  of  Otway's  genius  the  moment  he  attempts  to  delineate 
madness.  Bclvidera's  ravings  are  the  expression  of  a  disordered  fancy, 
and  not,  like  those  of  Lear  or  of  Ophelia,  the  lurid  flashes  of  reason 
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and  consciousness  lighting  up  for  an  instant  the  tossings  of  a  mind 
a^tated  to  its  profoundest  depths.  In  Venice  Preserved  Otway  has  not 
attempted  to  preserve  historical  accuracy,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  pro« 
ducing  a  very  exciting  and  animated  plot,  in  which  the  weak  and 
uxorious  Jaffier  is  well  contrasted  with  the  darker  traits  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-conspirator  Pierre,  and  the  inhuman  harshness  and  cruelty 
of  the  Senator  Priuli  with  the  ruffianly  thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  in 
Renault.  The  frequent  declamatory  scenes,  reminding  the  reader  of 
Dryden,  as,  for  instance,  the  quarrels  and  reconciliation  of  Pierre  ami 
Jaffier,  the  execution  of  the  two  friends,  and  the  despair  of  Belvidera, 
are  woiked  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  and  Otway,  with  tlie 
true  instinct  of  dramatic  fitness,  has  introduced,  as  elements  of  the  deep 
distress  into  which  he  has  plunged  his  principal  characters,  many  of 
those  familiar  and  domestic  details  from  which  the  high  classical  dram* 
atist  would  have  shrunk  as  too  ignoble.  Otway  in  many  scenes  of 
this  play  has  introduced  what  may  be  almost  called  comic  matter,  as 
in  the  amorous  dotage  of  the  impotent  old  senator  and  the  courtesan 
Aquilina;  but  these,  though  powerfully  and  naturally  delineated,  are 
of  too  disgusting  and  odious  a  nature  to  be  fit  subjects  for  rcpresenta* 
tion.  Otway's  style  is  vigorous  and  racy ;  the  reader  will  incessantly 
be  reminded  of  Dryden,  though  the  author  of  Venice  Preserved  is  far 
superior  to  his  great  master  in  the  quality  of  pathos;  and  in  reading 
his  best  passages  we  are  perpetually  struck  by  a  sort  of  flavor  of 
Ford,  Heywood,  Beaumont,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Eliza- 
bctlian  era. 

§  10.  No  account  of  the  drama  of  this  period  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  Nathaniel  Lee  (d.  1692),  a  tragic  poet  who 
not  only  had  the  honor  of  assisting  Dryden  in  the  composition  of  sev- 
eral of  his  pieces,  but  who,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  in 
particular  of  several  attacks  of  insanity,  one  of  which  necessitated  his 
confinement  during  four  years  in  Bedlam,  possessed  and  deserved  a 
high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  by  profession  an  actor:  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  1693.  His  original  dramatic  works  consist  of  eleven  trage- 
dies, the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  The  Rival  ^ueensy  or  Alexander 
the  Greats  in  which  the  heroic  extravagance  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror is  relieved  by  amorous  complications  arising  from  the  attach- 
ment of  the  two  strongly-opposed  characters  of  Roxana  and  Statira. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  enumerated  Theodosius^  MithridateSy 
and  the  pathetic  drama  of  Lucius  yunins  Brutus^  the  interest  of  w.'ich 
lunis  on  the  condemnation  of  the  son  by  the  father.  In  all  these  j>lay8 
we  find  a  sort  of  wild  and  exaggerated  tone  of  imagery,  somc'imcs 
reminding  us  of  Marlowe:  but  Lee  is  far  superior  in  tenderness  to  the 
author  of  Faustus ;  nay,  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  Dryden.  In  the 
beautiful  but  feverish  bursts  of  declamatory  eloquence  which  are  fre- 
quent in  Lee's  plays,  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  of  that  violence 
and  exaggeration  which  are  perhaps  derived  from  the  tremc^ndoui 
malady  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  victim. 
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TiK^MAS  SouTHERNE  (1659-1746)  was  born  at  Dublin,  but  passed  th€ 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  lie  studied  the  Law  in  the  Temple, 
but  quitted  that  profession  for  the  unrxy :  it  is  known  that  he  served  ai 
a  captain  in  one  of  the  corps  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  unf«  r- 
tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth*s  rebellion,  and  in  all  probability  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  close  of  his  life  was  tranquil  and  sui- 
rounded  with  competence.  Southeme  was  the  author  of  ten  plays,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tragedies  of  Isabella^  or  the  Fatal 
Marriagti  and  the  pathetic  drama  of  Oroonoko*  The  latter  is  founded 
upon  the  true  adventures  of  an  African  prince :  the  subject  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Southeme  by  Aphra  Behn,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
to  say  a  few  words  presently,  and  who,  being  the  daughter  of  a  govern- 
or of  Surinam,  where  the  events  took  place,  was  personally  acquainted 
both  with  the  incidents  and  the  individuals  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  story.  The  sufferings  of  the  generous  and  unhappy  African,  torn 
bj  the  slave-trade  from  his  country  and  his  home,  and  his  love  for 
Jmoinda,  furnish  good  materials  to  the  pathetic  genius  of  Southeme, 
who  was  the  first  English  author  to  hold  up  to  execration  the  cruelties 
of  that  infernal  traffic  that  so  long  remained  a  stain  upon  our  country. 
Tl  ^  distress  in  Isabella  is  also  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
ten  Jerness  ar.  d  pathos  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  primary  characteristics 
of  Southcme's  dramatic  genius. 

Another  minor,  but  not  unimportant,  name  among  the  dramatists  of 
this  period  is  that  of  John  Crowne  (1661-1698).  Among  the  seven- 
teen pieces  which  he  produced,  I  may  mention  the  tragedy  of  Tkyestes 
and  the  comedy  entitled  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  Both  of  these  works  pos- 
sess considerable  merit,  though  the  revolting  nature  of  the  legend  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  first  is  of  a  nature  that  ought  to  exclude  it  from 
the  dramatist's  attempt.  We  may  remember  that  these  dreadful  Greek 
traditions  had  previously  been  preferred  by  Chapman.  Crowne  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  detached  passages  of  sentiment  and  descrip- 
tion, and  in  particular  bears  some  resemblance  to  his  predecessor  in  the 
dignity  and  elegance  with  which  he  inculcates  those  moral  precepts 
which  Euripides  was  so  fond  of  introducing,  and  which  in  the  Greek 
Drama  are  called  yrMftut. 

§  11.  In  success  in  life  and  social  position  Nicholas  Rowb  (1673-* 
1718)  was  a  happy  contrast  to  the  wretched  career  of  many  dramatists 
by  no  means  his  inferiors  in  talent.  He  was  born  in  1673,  *"^  studied 
in  the  Temple,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
He  was  cordially  received  in  the  brilliant  and  literary  societj'of  his  day, 
and  was  a  member  of  that  intellectual  society  which  surrounded  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  and  who  were  bound  together  by  such 
strong  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Rowe, 
though  much  admired  for  his  social  accomplishments,  was  regarded  as 
of  a  somewhat  cold  and  selfish  nature;  in  short,  there  seem  to  be  manv 
elements  of  character  in  common  between  him  and  Congreve.  He  was 
not  only  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  but  was  splendidly 
rewarded  for  his  literary  exertions  by  the  gift  of  many  lucrative  placet 
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in  the  patronage  of  Government    Thus  he  wai  Poet  Laureate  and  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Customs,  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Clerk  of  the  Presentations.     Me  ivas  an  example  of  that 
mode  which  for  some  time  was  general  in  England,  of  rewarding  with 
profitable  or  sinecure  appointments  merit  of  a  literary  kind.    The  pro- 
fiession  of  letters  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  and  consid- 
e:ation;  the  period  preceding  and  that  following  this  epoch  being  re- 
markable for  the  want  of  social  consideration  —  nay,  the  degradation 
Attaching  to  the  author's  profession.    It  was  not  till  the  vast  extension 
of  the  reading  public,  by  offering  the  writer  the  most  honorable  foim  of 
recompense  and  the  purest  motives  for  exertion,  that  he  could  be  relieved 
from  the  humiliation  of  a  servile  dependence  on   individual  patrons, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fluctuations  of  temporary  success  and  prevail- 
ing poverty,  on  the  other.    Rowe  was  the  first  who  undertook  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  upon  true  critical  and  philological  principles; 
and,  though  his  work  is  marked  by  the  inevitable  deficiency  of  an  age 
when  the  art  of  the  commentator,  as  applied  to  an  author  oi  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  still  in  its  infiiincy,  yet  his  edition  gives  some  ear- 
nest of  better  things,  and  has,  at  all  events,  th^  merit  of  exhibiting  a 
profound  and  loyal  admiration  of  the  great  poet's  genius.    Rowe  died 
in  1718.     His  dramatic  productions  amount  to  seven,  the  principal  being 
Jant  Skorey  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  Lady  yane  Grey,  all,  of  course, 
tragedies.    Tenderness  is  Rowe*s  chief  dramatic  merit ;  in  the  diction 
of  his  works  we  incessantly  trace  the  influence  of  his  study  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  Elizabethan  playwrights.    This  imitation  is  often  only 
superficial;  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  yane  SAore,  extends 
little  farther  than  an  aping  of  the  quaintness  of  the  elder  authors ;  but 
in  many  points  Rowe  did  all  that  a  nature,  I  suspect  not  very  impreo- 
sionable,  could  do  to  catch  some  echo  of  those  deep  tones  of  pathos 
and  passion  that  thrill  through  the  writings  of  the  great  elder  dram- 
atists.    In  the  Pair  Penitent  we  have  an  almost  intolerable  load  of  sor- 
row accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  heroine.    It  is  curious  that  the 
character  of  the  seducer  in  this  play,  **  the  gallant,  gay  Lotliario,*' 
should  have  become  the  proverbial  type  of  the  faithless  lover — just  as 
Don  Juan  has  been  in  our  own   time  —  and  should   have  furnished 
Richardson  with   the  outline  which   that  great  painter  of  charactci 
afterwards  filled  up  so  successfully  in  his  masterly  portrait  of  Love- 
lace. 

§  12.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (d.  1689),  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
poetical  appellation  of  Astraea,  enjoyed  some  reputation  for  the  gayety, 
and,  I  may  add,  for  the  immorality,  of  her  comedies.  She  was  one  of 
those  equivocal  characters,  half  literary,  half  political  adventurers,  who 
naturally  appear  in  times  of  public  agitation.  The  daughter  of  a  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  she  had  passed  her  youth  in  that  colony,  and,  coming 
to  Europe,  was  much  mixed  up  in  the  obscurer  intrigues  of  the  Restora- 
tion. She  resided  some  time  in  Holland,  and  seems  to  have  rendered 
services  to  Charles  II.  a<t  a  kind  of  political  spy.  She  died  in  1689,  and 
her  novels,  as  well  as  comedies,  though  now  forgotten,  may  be  consulted 
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a?$  curious  evidences  of  the  state  of  literarj  and  social  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  agitated  epoch. 

The  only  other  names  that  need  be  cited  among  the  dramatists  of  this 
period  are  those  of  Shadwell  and  Lillo.    Thomas  Shadwell  (1640- 
1692)  wrote  seventeen  plays,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  by  DrydenV 
satire  as  the  hero  of  MaC'Flecknoej  and  the  Og  oi  Absalom  and  Achiti> 
fhcL    On   the   Revolution,   he  succeeded  Dryden   as   Poet  Laureate. 
George  Lillo  (1693-1739)  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  and  sin- 
giilai   literary  figure.     He  was  a  jeweller  in  London,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  nrudent  and  industrious  tradesman,  and  to  have  accumu- 
lated a  faif  'ompetence.     His  dramatic  works,  which  were  probably 
composed  aa  an  amusement,  consist  of  a  peculiar  species  of  what  may 
be  called  tragedies  of  domestic  life,  in  some  respects  resembling  those 
dramcs  which  are  at  present  so  popular  in  France.    The  principal  of 
them  arc  George  Barnwell^  the  Fatal  Curiosity ^   and  Arden  of  Fevers- 
ham,      Lillo  composed   sometimes  in  verse  and  sometimes  in  prose; 
he  based  his  pieces  upon  remarkable  examples  of  crime,  generally  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  worked  up  the  interest  to  a  high  pitch 
of  intensity.     In  George  Bartrwcll  is  traced  the  career  of   a  London 
shopman — a  real  person  —  who  is  lured  by  the  artifices  of  an  aban- 
doned woman  and  the  force  of  his  own  passion  first  into  embezzlement, 
and  then  into  the  murder  of  an  uncle.     The  hero  of  the  play,  like  his 
prototype  in  actual  life,  expiates  his  offences  on  the  scaffold.     The  sub- 
ject of  the  Fatal  Curiosity^  Lillo*s   most  powerful  work,  is  far  more 
dramatic  in  its  interest.     A  couple,  reduced  by  circumstances,  and  by 
the  absence  of  their  son,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  distress,  receive  into 
their  house  a  stranger,  who  is  evidently  in  possession  of  a  large  sum ; 
while  he  is  asleep,  they  determine  to  assassinate  him  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  and  afterwards  discover  in  their  victim  their  long-lost  son. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic  story  o(  Arden  of  Feversham,  9l 
tissue  of  conjugal  infidelity  and  murder,  was  an  event  that  really  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  furnished  materials  for  a  very 
popular  drama,  attributed,  but  on  insufficient  evidence,  to  Shakspeare 
among  other  playwrights  of  the  time.     It  was  again  revived  by  Lillo, 
and  treated  in  his  characteristic  manner  —  a  manner  singularly  intense 
in  spirit,  though  prosaic  in  form.    Indeed,  the  very  absence  of  imagina- 
tion in  this  writer  may  have  contributed  to  the  effect  he  produced,  by 
augmenting  the  air  of  reality  in  his  conceptions.     He  has  something 
of  the  gloom  and  sombre  directness  which  we  see  in  Webster  or  Tour- 
nenr,  but  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  wild,  fantastic  fancy  which  distin- 
guishes fiat  great  writer.    He  is  real,  but  witli  the  reality,  not  of  Walter 
Scott,  but  of  Defoe. 

§  ly.  From  the  time  of  Dryden  to  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  English  poetry  exhibits  a  character  equally 
removed  from  the  splendid  brilliancy  of  the  epoch  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
picturesque  intensity  of  the  new  Romantic  school.  Correctness  and 
good  sense  were  the  Qualities  chiefly  aimed  at;  and  if  the  writers  avoid 
the  abuse  of  ingenious  allusion  which  disfigures  tlie  productions  of 
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Cowley,  Donne,  and  Qunries,  thej*  are  equally  devoid  of  the  passionate 
and  intense  spirit  which  afterwards  animated  our  poetry.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  of  the  writers  of  this  time  were  men  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion :  their  literary  efforts  were  regarded  as  the  elegant  accomplishment 
of  amateurs ;  and,  though  their  more  ambitious  productions  are  generallj^ 
didactic  and  critical,  and  their  lighter  works  graceful  and  harmonious 
scmgs,  they  must  be  regarded  less  as  the  deliberate  results  of  literary 
labor  than  as  the  pastime  of  fashionable  dilettanti.  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon (1634 -1685),  the  nephew  of  tlie  famous  Straftbrd,  produced  a  poeti- 
cal Essay  en  Translated  Verse  and  a  version  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  from 
Horace,  which  were  received  by  the  public  and  the  men  of  letters  with 
an  extravagance  of  praise  attributable  to  the  respect  then  entertained 
for  any  intellectual  accomplishment  in  a  nobleman.  Earl  op  Roches- 
ter (1647-1680),  so  celebrated  for  his  insane  debaucheries  and  the 
witty  eccentricities  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.,  produced  a  number  of  poems, 
chiefly  songs  and  fugitive  lyrics,  which  proved  how  great  were  the 
natural  talents  he  had  wasted  in  the  most  insane  extravagance :  his 
death-bed  conversion  and  repentance  produced  by  the  arguments  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  has  left  an  interesting  and  edifying  account  of  his 
penitent's  last  moments,  show  that,  amid  all  his  vices,  Rochester's 
mind  retained  the  capacity  for  better  things.  Many  of  his  productions 
are  unfortunately  stained  with  such  profanity  and  indecency,  that  they 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  are  now  fallen. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1639-1701)  was  another  glittering  star  in  the 
court  firmament;  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  his  life 
was  far  more  regular,  as  well  as  more  tranquil,  than  that  of  Rochester: 
his  comedy,  the  Mulberry  Garden^  is  not  devoid  of  gaycty  and  wit, 
and  contains  several  songs  of  merit.  Many  other  slight  lyrics  prove 
that  Sedley  possessed  the  grace,  airiness,  and  ingenuity,  which  are  the 
principal  requisites  of  this  species  of  writing. 

To  the  same  category  may  be  ascribed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(ShefTield)  (164^1720)  and  Earl  of  Dorset  (1637-1705),  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  aristocratic  literary  dilettante  of  those  days.  The  former 
is  best  known  by  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet; 
the  latter  by  his  charming,  playful  song' —  To  all  you  ladies  now  on 
land,  said  to  have  been  written  at  sea  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Opdam.  It  is  addressed  by  the  courtly 
volunteer  to  the  ladies  of  Whitehall,  and  breathes  the  gay  and  gallant 
spirit  that  animates  the  chanson  militaire,  in  which  the  French  so  much 
excel. 

§  14.  The  only  poets  of  any  comparative  importance,  not  belonging 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  were  Philips  and  Pomfret,  both  belong- 
i'lg  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  PinLH'S  (1676-1708) 
IS  the  author  of  a  half-descriptive,  half-didactic  poem  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Cider,  written  upon  the  plan  of  the  Gcorgics  of  Virgil ;  but 
he  is  now  known  to  the  general  reader  by  his  Splendid  Shilling',  a 
pli-asantyVn  d'esfrit,  in  which  the  learned  and  pompous  %t^l&  oV.  MaVv^cw 
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h  agreeably  parodied,  bj  being  applied  to  the  most  triTial  subject.  Sach 
parodies  are  common,  and  bj  no  means  difficult  of  execution;  but 
among  them  there  Mrill  always  be  some  which,  either  from  their  origi- 
nality as  first  attempts  in  a  particular  style,  or  from  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  imitation,  will  excite  and  retain  a  higher  popularity  than  gen* 
erally  rewards  trifles  of  this  nature.  Such  has  been  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  Philips.  John  Pomfret  (1667*1703)  was  a  clergyman,  and 
the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  poem  of  TJke 
Ckoicej  giving  a  sketch  of  such  a  life  of  rural  and  literary  retirement 
as  has  been  the  koc  erat  in  votis  of  so  many.  The  images  and  ideas 
are  of  that  nature  that  will  always  come  home  to  the  heart  and  fancy 
of  the  reader;  and  it  is  to  this  naturalness  and  accordance  with  uni- 
versal sympathy,  rather  than  to  anything  rery  original  either  in  its 
conception  or  its  execution,  that  the  poem  owes  the  hold  it  hms  so  long 
cetained  upon  the  attention. 


A.  D.  1632-1704.]  JOHN  LOCKS.  S49 


aiAPTER  xrvr. 

THE  SECOND  REVOLUTION. 

f  1.  7oim  Looks  :  his  life.  {  2.  His  works.  Litten  on  ToUraium,  TVe&Hm  am 
Ciril  Ovom  wmiiwf .  f  8.  Etiay  nn  the  Human  Cnderwtctndinff,  )  4.  E$my  on 
Educ.tium,  On  thi  Reatonablene»9  of  CkritHamty,  On  the  Camhtet  pf  the 
UnderBkauHmg,  ^  Ik  Isaac  Barrow  :  his  life  and  atuininentt.  His  Strmons, 
i  6.  CharacterisUcs  of  the  Anglican  dirincs.    John  Pearsoh.     f  7.  AucB* 

BISHOP  TiLLOTSOW.    ^  8.  ROBF.RT  SOUTK.    EdWARD  STILLINOFLBBT.  TUOMAS 

8puat.  William  Surrlock.  §  9.  Progress  of  the  physical  sciences  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ori|;in  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  JoiUf 
WiLKlNS.  }  10.  Scientific  writers.  }  11.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  {  12.  Jobm 
Rat.  Robeut  Botle.  Thomas  Burnet.  }  13.  Bishop  Blrhet.  His 
Hitiory  of  the  Re/onmation,  and  other  works. 

§  1.  Tub  period  of  the  great  and  beneficent  rerolution  of  i688  was 
characterised  by  the  estabiifihment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
state,  and  no  less  by  n  powerful  outburst  of  practical  progress  in  science 
and  philosophy.  It  was  this  period  that  produced  Newton  in  phjrsical 
and  Locke  in  intellectual  science.  The  latter,  in  his  character  and 
career,  offers  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  good  man,  the  patriotic 
citizen,  and  the  philosophical  investigator.  JoifN  Locks  (1632-1704) 
was  born  in  1633,  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ-Church* 
Oxford,  where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  especially  of  medicine.  He  undoubtedly  intended  to 
practise  the  latter  profession,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  in  afler 
life  obliged  him  to  retire  from  those  public  emploj^-ments  for  which  his 
integrity  and  talents  so  well  fitted  him.  The  direction  of  his  studies  at 
Oxford  must  have  tended  to  inspire  him  with  distaste  and  contempt  for 
that  adherence  to  the  scholastic  method  which  still  prevailed  in  tlie 
University,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  strong  hostility  to  that  stationary  or 
rather  retrograde  spirit  which  sheltered  itself  under  the  venerable  and 
much-abused  name  of  Aristotle.  There  is  no  question  that  Locke*s 
investigations  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  had 
been  much  turned  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  Applying  to  tliis  branch  of  knowledge  that  experimental  or 
inductive  method  of  which  his  great  master  Bacon  was  the  apostle.  In 
iO».'  \  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Vane,  as  his  secretary,  on  a  diplomatic 
r.ii:sion  to  Brandenburg,  and  returning  to  Oxford  in  the  following  year, 
refused  a  flattering  ofTer  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  of  consid- 
erable preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  His  reasons  for  declining  to 
take  orders  were  equally  honorable  to  Locke's  good  sense  and  to  his 
high  conscientious  feeling.  He  declined  the  favor  on  the  ground  of  hi^ 
not  experiencing  that  internal  vocation  vithout  which  no  man  shoukJ 
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is  agreeablj  parodied,  bj  being  applied  to  the  most  triTial  subject.  Sach 
parodies  are  common,  and  hy  no  means  difficult  of  execution;  but 
among  them  there  will  always  be  some  which,  either  from  their  origi- 
nnlitj  as  first  attempts  in  a  particular  style,  or  from  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  imitation,  will  excite  and  retain  a  higher  popularity  than  gen- 
erally rewards  trifles  of  this  nature.  Such  has  been  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  Philips.  John  Pomfret  (1667-1703)  was  a  clergyman,  and 
the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  poem  of  Tike 
Ckoice,  giving  a  sketch  of  such  a  life  of  rural  and  literary  retirement 
as  has  been  the  koc  erat  in  votis  of  so  many.  The  images  and  ideas 
UTQ  of  that  nature  that  will  always  come  home  to  the  heart  and  fancy 
of  the  reader;  and  it  is  to  this  naturalness  and  accordance  with  uni« 
versal  sympathy,  rather  than  to  anything  rery  original  either  in  its 
conception  or  its  execution,  that  the  poem  owes  the  hold  it  has  so  long 
retmined  upon  the  attentton. 


A.  D.  1^^1704.]  JOHN  LOCKE.  S49 


aLA^PTER  xrvr. 

THE  SECOND  REVOLUTION. 

f  1.  7oim  Looks  :  his  life.  {  2.  His  works.  LgHen  on  ToUroHtm,  Tfttiim  am 
CtrtI  Qppff  wmiiwf .  )  8.  Etnty  en  the  Human  Ufidenianding,  )  4.  EMmy  on 
EdWiium.  On  th§  RtatonahUm$»  0/  CkruHamt^,  On  M«  Cmiduet  •/  tiU 
UndemUmdmff,  f  ^  Isaac  Baraow  :  his  life  and  atuininents.  His  Sermoms, 
i  6,  CharacterisUca  of  tlw  Anglican  dirines.    John  PEAitaoif.     ^  7.  AucB- 

BISHOP  TiLLOTSOW.    ^  8.  BOBRKT  SOCTK.    EdWARD  STILLINOFLBBT.  ThOMAS 

8puat.  William  Subklock.  §  9.  Progress  of  the  physical  sciences  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ori>;in  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dft.  Joiuf 
WiLKlNS.  }  10.  Scientific  writers.  }  11.  Sib  Isaac  Newton.  {  12.  Jobm 
Rat.  Robeut  Botle.  Thomas  Bviinet.  }  13.  Bisuop  Bubhet.  His 
HiHory  tf  the  Reformation^  and  other  works. 

§  1.  Thb  period  of  the  great  and  beneficent  reroludon  of  i688  was 
characterised  hy  the  cstabliKhment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
state,  and  no  less  hy  n  powerful  outburst  of  practical  progress  in  science 
and  philosophy.  It  was  this  period  that  produced  Newton  in  phjrsical 
and  Locke  in  intellectual  science.  The  latter,  in  his  character  and 
career,  offers  the  most  perfect  tj-pe  of  the  good  man,  the  patriotic 
citizen,  and  the  philosophical  investigator.  John  Locks  (1632-1704) 
was  born  in  163a,  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ-Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  phys* 
ical  sciences,  and  especially  of  medicine.  He  undoubtedly  intended  to 
practise  the  latter  profession,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  in  afler 
life  obliged  him  to  retire  from  those  public  emplo>nncnts  for  which  his 
integrity  and  talents  so  well  fitted  him.  The  direction  of  his  studies  at 
Oxford  must  have  tended  to  inspire  him  with  distaste  and  contempt  for 
that  adherence  to  the  scholastic  method  which  still  prevailed  in  tlie 
University,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  strong  hostility  to  that  stationary  or 
rather  retrograde  spirit  which  sheltered  itself  under  the  venerable  and 
much-abused  name  of  Aristotle.  There  is  no  question  that  Locke*s 
investigations  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  had 
been  much  turned  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  Applying  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  that  experimental  or 
inductive  method  of  which  his  great  master  Bacon  was  the  apostle.  In 
v'y(  \  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Vane,  as  his  secretary,  on  a  diplomatic 
ni:-sion  to  Brandenburg,  and  returning  to  Oxford  in  the  following  year, 
refused  a  flattering  offer  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  of  consid- 
erable preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  His  reasons  for  declining  to 
take  orders  were  equally  honorable  to  Locke's  good  sense  and  to  his 
high  conscientious  feeling.  He  declined  the  favor  on  the  ground  of  hi^ 
not  experiencing  that  internal  vocation  \  without  which  no  man  shoukJ 
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enter  the  priestly  profession.  In  1666  Locke  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  subsequently  so  cele- 
brated for  his  political  talents  and  for  his  unprincipled  and  factious 
conduct  when  Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself  useful  to  this  statesman  by 
liis  medical  skill,  and  unquestionably  secured  his  intimacy  and  respect 
bv  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  virtues  of  his  character.  He 
attached  him&elf  intimately  both  to  the  domestic  circle  and  to  the 
political  fortunes  of  this  statesman,  in  whose  house  he  resided  several 
vcars,  having  undertaken  the  education  first  of  the  Chancellor's  son 
:tnd  afterwards  of  his  grandson,  the  latter  of  whom  has  left  no  un- 
worthy name  as  an  elegant,  philosophical,  and  moral  essayist.  Locke's 
acquaintance  with  Shaftesbury  brought  him  into  daily  and  intimate 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  politicians  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  day,  among  whom  I  may  mention  the  all-accomplished 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  many  others.  Locke 
fully  shared  in  the  frequent  and  violent  vicissitudes  of  Shaftesbury's 
agitated  career.  He  was  nominated,  on  his  patron  becoming  Chan- 
cellor in  1672,  Secretary  of  the  Presentations,  with  which  he  combined 
another  appointment;  but  these  he  lost  in  the  following  year  on  the 
first  fall  of  his  patron.  In  1675  he  visited  France  for  his  health,  and  his 
journals  and  letters  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  accurate  but  very 
unfavorable  account  they  give  of  the  then  state  of  French  society,  but 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  animated,  and  gay.  In  1679  Locke  returned 
to  England  and  rejoined  Shaftesbury  on  his  second  accession  to  power 
during  that  stormy  period  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  furious 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion-Bill  depriving  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  then  Heir- Apparent,  of  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  notorious  sympathies  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Chancellor  again  fell  from  power,  was 
arraigned  for  High  Treason,  and  though  the  bill  of  indictment  was 
ignored  by  a  patriotic  jurj-,  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1683. 

During  the  evil  days  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  followed  this 
event,  Locke  found  a  safe  and  tranquil  retreat  in  Holland,  a  country 
which  had  so  long  been  the  asylum  of  all  who  were  brought,  by  the 
jTofestion  of  free  opinions  on  politics  or  religion,  under  the  frown  of 
power;  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  society  of  Le  Clerc  and 
1  lany  other  illustrious  exiles  for  conscience'  sake.  During  this  time 
1  ocke,  whose  bold  expression  of  constitutional  opinions  and  whose 
ardent  attachment  to  free  investigation  must  have  made  him  peculiarly 
ol»noxious  to  the  bigotry  of  Oxford,  was  deprived  of  his  Studentship 
at  Christ-Church,  and  denounced  as  a  factious  and  rebellious  agitator, 
and  as  a  dangerous  hcrcsiarch  in  philosophy.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
was  the  triumph  of  those  free  principles  of  which  Locke  had  been  the 
preacher  and  the  martyr;  and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  same  fleet 
which  conveyed  Queen  Mary  from  Holland  to  the  country  whose  crown 
sh'j  had  been  called  to  share.  From  this  period  his  career  was  era!- 
nenily  useful,  active,  and  even  brilliant.     He  was  appointed  a  member 
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of  the  Council  of  Trade,  and  in  that  capacity  took  a  prominent  part  in 
carrying  out  Montague's  difficult  and  most  critical  operation  of  calling 
in  and  reissuing  the  silver  coinage  —  an  operation  of  the  most  vital 
importance  at  the  moment,  and  of  which  Macaulay  has  given  in  his 
history  a  narrative  of  the  most  dramatic  interest.  After  a  short  service 
Locke  retired  from  public  employment,  and  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  his  friend  Sir  F.  Masham  at  ^ates  in  Essex.  L.ady 
Mtisham,  an  accomplished  and  intellectual  woman,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  philosopher  Cudworth,  tenderly  loved  and  respected  by  her  illus« 
trious  guest,  who  enjoyed  under  her  roof  the  ease  and  tranquillity  he 
had  so  nobly  earned.  Locke  died  in  1704;  and  his  personal  character! 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  approach  perfection  as  nearly  i 
as  can  be  expected  from  our  fallible  and  imperfect  nature.  On  hia 
return  to  England  in  1688  Locke  became  acquainted  with  the  illustrious 
KcM  ton,  who,  like  himself,  was  employed  in  the  public  service ;  but 
somewhere  about  1692  certain  untoward  events,  among  which  one  of 
the  principal  was  the  unfortunate  accidental  burning  of  his  papers, 
seem  to  have  shaken,  if  not  overthrown  for  a  season  the  balance  of  the 
great  philosopher's  mind ;  and  his  querulous  and  suspicious  irritation 
appears  to  have  vented  itself  in  a  most  unfounded  misunderstanding 
with  Locke,  whom  he  accuses  of  "  embroiling  him  with  women  and 
other  things."  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  Locke's  conduct  in  the  affair 
was  delicate  and  forbearing,  and  that  his  manly  expostulations  and  wise 
advice  re-established  a  good  understanding  that  was  never  again  inter- 
rupted. 

§  2.  The  writings  of  this  excellent  thinker  are  numerous,  varied  in 
subject,  all  eminently  useful,  and  breathing  a  constant  love  of  human- 
ity. In  1689  were  published  the  Letters  on  Toleration,  originally  Com- 
posed in  Latin,  but  immediately  translated  into  French  and  English. 
The  author  goes  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  had  been  occupied 
by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  by  Milton  in  the 
immortal  Arcopagilica ;  but  Locke  deduces  his  arguments  less  from 
scriptural  and  patristic  authority  than  was  done  by  the  former,  and 
depends  more  upon  close  reasoning  and  considerations  of  practical 
utility  than  Milton.  Of  course  in  Locke's  work  there  is  no  trace  of 
that  gorgeous  and  imposing  eloquence  which  glows  and  blazes  through 
the  Speech  on  Unlicensed  Printing ;  but  perhaps  Locke's  calm  and 
logical  proofs  have  not  less  powerfully  contributed  to  fix  the  universal 
conviction  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government  was  undertaken  to  overthrow  those  slavish  theories  of 
Divine  Right  which  were  then  so  predominant  among  the  extreme 
monarchical  parties,  and  nowhere  carried  to  such  extravagance  as  in  tlie 
University  of  Oxford.  Locke's  more  special  object  was  the  refutation 
nf  Sir  John  Filmer's  once  famous  book  entitled  Patriarcha,  in  which 
these  principles  were  maintained  in  all  their  crudencss,  and  supported 
with  some  learning  and  much  ill-employed  ingenuity.  Filmer  main- 
tains that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  claims  from  the  subject 
an  unlimited  obedience,  as  being  the  representative  of  the  patriarchal 
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authority  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  while  the  patriarchal 
authority  is  in  its  turn  the  image  of  the  power  naturally  possessed  over 
his  offspring  by  the  parent,  that  again  being  the  same  in  nature  as  the 
power  of  the  Creator  over  his  creature.  The  last-named  of  these  being 
essentially  infinite,  it  follows,  according  to  Filmer,  that  all  the  others 
are  so  likewise.  Locke  combats  and  overthrows  this  monstrous  thcorv, 
and  seeks  for  the  origin  of  government,  and  consequently  tlie  ground 
of  authonty  on  the  one  hand  and  obedience  on  the  other,  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  society ;  showing  that  any  form  of  polity  which  secures 
tliat  interest  may  laMrfully  be  acquiesced  in,  while  none  that  does  not 
secure  it  can  claim  any  privilege  of  exemption  from  resistance.  He  in- 
vestigates the  origin  of  society,  and  finds  it  based  —  as  it  can  only  be 
solidly  based  —  upon  the  great  and  fertile  principle  of  property  and 
individual  interest. 

§  3.  The  greatest,  most  important,  and  most  universally  known  of 
L«)cke*s  works  is  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  In  thif 
IxMtk,  which  contains  the  reflections  and  researches  of  his  whole  life, 
and  which  was  in  the  course  of  composition  during  eighteen  years, 
Locke  shows  all  his  powers  of  close  deduction  and  accurate  observation. 
l\\%  object  was  to  give  a  rational  and  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  real  character  of  our  ideas,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  consciousness.  He  attributes  them  all, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  to  two,  and  only  two,  sources;  the  first  of 
these  he  calls  Sensation,  the  second  Reflection.  He  thus  opposes  the 
notion  that  there  are  any  innate  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  which  have  existed 
in  the  mind  independently  of  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  or  of 
the  comparison,  recollection,  or  combination  of  those  impressions  made 
by  the  judgment,  the  memory,  or  the  imagination.  Locke  is  eminently 
an  inductive  reasoner,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  the  method  of  ex{>eri- 
ment  and  observation  to  the  obscure  phenomena  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  he  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  disciple  of 
Bacon,  whose  mode  of  reasoning  he  adopted  in  a  field  of  research  till 
then  considered  as  totally  unamenable  to  the  ^  posteriori  logic  The 
most  striking  feature  in  this,  as  in  all  Locke's  philosophical  works,  is  the 
extreme  clearness,  plainness,  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  which  is 
always  such  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  plain  understanding.  He  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  all  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  his  reasonings  and 
illustrations  are  of  the  most  familiar  kind;  indeed  he  never  scruples 
\n  sacrifice  elegance  to  the  great  object  of  making  himself  understood. 
•j'he  following  brief  analysis  of  the  work  may  be  found  not  unacceptable 
li>  the  reader:  — 

In  Book  I.,  cc»nsisting  of  four  chapters,  Locke  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  the  understanding,  and  demonstrates  that  there  exist  neither 
innate  speculative  nor  innate  practical  principles.  Book  II.,  containing 
thirty- three  chapters,  is  devoted  to  an  elimination  into  the  nature  of 
ideas,  respectively  treated  as  simple,  as  of  solidity,  of  space,  of  dura- 
tion, of  number,  of  infinity,  and  tlie  like.  He  then  considers  the  ideas 
vf  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  substance,  of  relations,  as  of  cause  and  effect, 
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and  finally  treats  the  iirportant  question  of  the  association  of  Ideas. 
Book  III.,  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  is  a  most  original  and  masterly 
investigation  of  the  natrre  and  properties  of  Language,  of  its  relation 
to  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  of  its  abuses  and  imperfec- 
tions.   This  is,  in  the  present  day,  when  some  parts  of  Locke's  general 
theory  are  regarded  as  no  longer  tenable,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work.    Book  IV.,  including  twenty-one  chapters,  discusses  knowl- 
edge in  general,  its  degrees,  its  extent,  and  its  reality.    The  philosopher 
t«.en  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  of  truth,  of  our  knowledge  of  exist* 
ence«  of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  other  beings. 
Then  are  investigated  various  important  questions  relating  to  judgment, 
probability,  reason,  faith,  and  the  degrees  of  intellectual  assent,  and 
otter  some  reflections  on  enthusiasm  and  on  wrong  assent,  or  error, 
Xx>cke  terminates  with  some  valuable  considerations  on  the  Division 
of  the  Sciences. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  inves- 
t:igation  of  sensation  should  be  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  than 
^thc  portion  treating  of  the  obscure  phenomena  of  reflection ;  but  how- 
over  we  may  dissent  from  particular  details  of  Locke's  theory,  we  can- 
not fail  to  render  full  justice  to  the  inimitable  clearness  of  his  exposition, 
aind  to  the  multitude  of  well-observed  and  well-arranged  facts  which 
fbrm  tlie  groundMrork  of  his  arguments. 

§  4.  The  Essay  en  Education  has,  like  the  book  just  examined,  a 
practical  tendency,  and  ma}' be  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring 
mbout  that  beneflcial  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  training  of 
tlie  young.  Locke  powerfully  discountenances  that  exclusive  attention 
to  mere  philology  which  prevailed  in  the  education  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  no  country  more  than  in  England.  He  advocates 
m  more  generous,  liberal,  and  practical  system,  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  in  the  mode  of  conveying 
instruction.  He  is  therefore  in  favor  of  making  the  pupil's  own  conscien- 
tiousness a  substitute  for  that  tyranny  of  force  and  authority  which 
formerly  disgraced  our  schools.  Much  of  what  is  humane  and  philo- 
sophical in  Rousseau's  celebrated  Entile  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Locke, 
who  is  not  responsible  for  the  absurdities  and  extravagances  ingrafted 
upon  his  plans  by  the  Genevese  theorist.  Indeed  both  the  educational 
and  metaphysical  works  of  Locke  were  unceremoniously  ransacked  by 
many  French  writers  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were 
frequently  not  solicitous  to  point  out  the  sources  whence  they  drew 
'heir  ideas. 

Besides  the  above  works  may  be  mentioned  a  treatise  On  the  Reason^ 
ttbleptess  of  Christianity^  in  which  the  calm  piety  and  benevolence  of 
Ihe  ficntiments  form  a  triumphant  refutation  of  those  bigots  who,  like 
De  Maistre,  have  accused  Locke  of  irreligious  and  materialistic  tenden- 
cies, and  a  small  but  admirable  little  book  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Ihider^ 
wtandiviffy  which  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death.  It 
contains  a  kind  of  manual  of  reflections  upon  all  those  natural  defects 
or  acquired  evil  habits  of  the  mi^.d,  which  unfit  it  for  the  task  of  «kcc\}iir> 
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ing  and  retaining  knowledge.  It  shows  an  acuteneas  and  scope  of 
observation  not  inferior  to  that  exhibited  in  his  great  anterior  work, 
together  with  the  same  calm  but  ardent  spirit  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence which  animates  all  the  writings,  as  it  did  the  whole  life,  of  this 
great  and  excellent  man. 

§6.1  have  now  to  consider  a  series  of  excellent  writers,  who  will 
always  retain  the  place  of  classics  in  English  prose,  and  who  are  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  as  Protestant  theologians  and  as  models  of  logical 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  Isaac  Barrow 
(1630-1677),  a  man  of  almost  universal  acquirements,  and  whose  ser« 
m.>ns  are  still  studied  as  the  most  powerful  and  majestic  prose  com- 
positions that  the  seventeenth  century  has  produced.  He  was  bom  in 
1630,  educated  at  the  Charter- house,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  alumni. 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  as  a  boy,  remarkable  for  a  violent  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  and  to  have  been  perpetually  fighting  with  his  school- 
fellows :  of  this  temper  nothing  remained  in  after  life  save  great  energy 
and  vigor  of  character,  and  a  degree  of  personal  courage  of  which  he 
gave  a  striking  proof  in  a  sea-fight  against  an  Algerine  pirate,  when 
returning  from  his  travels  in  the  East.  At  the  University  his  studies 
seem  to  have  embraced  every  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  Philology, 
of  which  he  became  so  gieat  a  proficient  as  to  have  been  first  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  afterwards  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Greek  professor- 
ship, but  all  the  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  together  with. 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  After  some  time  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  the  East,  revisiting 
France  and  Italy  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turning home  by  way  of  Germany  and  Holland  in  1645.  It  was  while 
sailing  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  gave  that  proof  of  intrepidity  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above.  During  his  residence  in  the  East  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Natural  History,  and  obtained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Oriental  Languages,  so  useful  in  biblical  research.  On 
returning  to  Cambridge  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek,  to  which 
he  added  the  chair  of  Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and  afterwards 
tlic  Lucasian  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  profoundest  matliematicians  of  his  day,  and  culti- 
vated with  distinguished  success  those  same  departments  of  science  in 
which  his  illustrious  pupil  and  successor,  Newton,  gained  his  undying 
glory —  as  Optics,  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy.  Indeed  it  has  been  the 
niisfortime  of  Barrow  that  his  mathematical  fame,  though  brilliant  and 
solid,  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  splendor  of  his  great  contem- 
porary's renown.  Had  he  not  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Newton,  and 
pursued  nearly  the  same' branches  of  investigation,  the  name  of  Bar- 
row would  have  stood  among  those  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of 
England.  Newton  was,  indeed,  a  pupil  of  Barrow,  who  warmly  appre- 
ciated and  befriended  him;  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  resigned  hii 
Lucasian  professorship.  This  transfc  r  took  place  in  1669;  before  which 
period  Barrow  had  taken  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  career  of 
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theology  and  Christian  eloquence  in  which  he  assuredly  had  no  rival 
to  fear.  His  sermons,  many  of  which  were  preached  in  London,  now 
!>ecaine  famous.  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in 
1672  was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  College ;  and  having  in  his  turn 
filled  the  high  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  died  of  a 
fever  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  in  1677. 

It  is  related  that  though  Barrow's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  far 
from  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  his  influence  as  an  orator  was  iri^e- 
fiistible ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and  Demosthenic  gran- 
deur of  his  eloquence,  he  at  commencing  suffered  painfully  from  diffi- 
dence and  timidity.  His  pulpit  orations  are  not  only  filled  and  almost 
overladen  with  thought,  so  that  even  the  most  powerful  intellect  must 
use  all  its  force  and  employ  all  its  attention  to  follow  his  reasoning, 
but  they  were,  as  compositions,  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
revised  and  rewritten  with  scrupulous  anxiety  before  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  work.  His  sermons  are  numerous ;  and  many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  form  series,  devoted  to  the  exhaustive  explanation 
of  some  particular  department  of  religious  knowledge  or  belief:  thus 
there  is  an  excellent  series  of  discourses  commenting  upon  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  is  anatomized,  clause  by  clause;  each  article  forming 
the  text  of  a  separate  discourse.  A  similar  set  of  sermons  is  devoted 
to  the  Creed,  another  to  the  Decalogue,  another  to  the  Sacraments, 
and  so  on.  The  predominant  quality  of  Barrow's  style  is  a  weighty/ 
majesty  of  thought  and  diction ;  every  line  that  he  produced  bears  a- 
peculiar  stamp  of  unconscious  power  —  the  vigor  of  a  mind  to  which; 
no  subtlety  was  too  arduous,  no  deduction  too  obscure.  Whatever^ 
subject  he  approaches  he  seems  to  handle  with  a  giant  grasp,  and  to 
manage  the  most  ponderous  difficulties  of  theology  with  an  heroic 
ease,  like  that  of  Homer's  champions  hurling  stones  that  "  nine  degen- 
erate men  "  of  modern  times  would  fail  to  lift.  Though  full  of  truly  Chris- 
tian and  evangelical  meekness,  his  writings  have  not  that  flush  of 
beauty,  that  almost  effeminate  prodigality  of  images,  that  lingering 
and  somewhat  enervate  melody  that  make  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor so  poetical  and  so  enchanting.  Nor  does  he  fall  into  Taylor's  error 
of  overloading  his  sermons  with  quotation.  If  Taylor  be  of  the  Corin- 
thian, Barrow  is  of  the  Doric  order,  not  devoid  of  appropriate  orna-' 
mcnt,  but  chiefly  distinguished  for  solidity  and  justness  of  proportion. 
If  Taylor  be  the  English  Isocrates,  Barrow  is  the  Demosthen.3s  of  the  • 
Church.  In  some  general  features  of  style  the  reader  will  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Barrow  and  Bossuet.  It  is  true  that  the  grand 
tone  of  denunciation  is  seldom  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Protestant 
divine;  but  both  exhibit  a  similar  loftiness  of  conception,  a  similar 
might  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  similar  severity  and  purity  of  taste. 
There  is  perhaps  no  English  prose  writer,  the  study  of  whose  work/ 
would  be  more  invigorating  to  the  mind,  and  more  adapted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  pure  taste,  than  Barrow;  nor  can  there  be  a  better  proof 
that  the  most  capable  critics  have  agreed  in  this  opinion,  than  the  fact 
that  Chatham  recommended  Bai  row,  as  the  finest  model  of  cloo^ueucAx 
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to  his  son,  and  the  accomplished  Landor  has  not  hesitated  to  place  him 
above  all  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  thinkers  and  philosophers.  '^  Plate 
and  Xenophon,"  he  makes  one  of  his  personages  assert.  '^  as  men  of 
thought  and  genius,  might  walk  without  brushing  their  skirts  between 
these  two  covers/*  striking  his  hand  on  a  volume  of  Barrow. 

§  6.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  names  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  able  divines  who  adorn  the  Church  and  literature  of 
their  country  during  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Their 
works  are  distinguished  by  merits  varying  both  in  kind  and  in  degree; 
out  they  are  all  characterized  in  common  by  a  spirit  which  I  may  call 
Protestant,  or  rather  Anglican;  a  mixture  of  Christian  fer>'or  and 
extensive  learning  with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
and  dangers  of  real  life  —  a  spirit  equally  remote  from  the  fanatical 
gloom  and  mysticism  of  the  Calvin istic  extreme,  and  the  dogmatic 
pedantry  of  tlie  Romish  writers.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  JouK 
Pearson  (1613-1686),  originally  Professor  of  Theology  and  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  his  Exposition  of  the  Creeds  which  is  stil.* 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  searching  treatises  investi- 
gating the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  faith.  In  our  examina* 
tion  of  the  English  divines  we  shall  see  that  they  are  pretty  equally 
shared  between  our  two  great  Universities.  The  theological  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  which  predominated  at  one  or  another  period  in  these 
two  learned  bodies  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  writings  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  for  in  that  agitated  epoch  political  and  theological  tendencies 
were  intimately  connected  together,  most  of  the  great  and  exciting 
questions  being  tinged  with  a  strong  leaven  of  either  spirit;  but  our 
Universities  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the  learning  or 
the  conduct  of  their  alumni, 

§  7.  Next  after  Barrow,  John  Tillotson  (1630-1694)  perhaps  en- 
joys the  highest  and  most  durable  popularity  among  tlie  pulpit  orators 
of  this  time:  indeed  the  popularity  of  his  sermons  has  extended  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  frequently  read  by  pious  Churchmen  even 
now.  But  Tillotson,  though  a  sound  and  classical  English  prose- 
writer,  was  a  man  of  a  calibre  far  inferior  to  Barrow.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  at  first  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  his 
decided  Puritan  sympathies.  He,  however,  after^vards  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  conforming  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  a  person  of  easy,  good-natured,  and  amiable  character;  and  his 
change  of  party  seems  to  have  left  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  that 
of  increasing  his  candor  and  indulgence  for  all  shades  of  sincere  opin- 
ion. In  his  conduct  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  prelate  he  exhibited  much 
zeal  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
gave  a  notable  example  of  liberal  charity  and  episcopal  virtue.  He 
was  renowned  as  a  preacher;  and  his  sermons,  though  falling  far  short 
of  Barrow's  in  grasp  of  mind  and  vigor  of  expression,  are  precisely  of 
such  to  nature  as  is  most  likely  to  comr.iand  popularity.    The/  show  an 
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easv  flow  of  style,  somedmes,  it  is  true,  carrying  too  far  the  affectition 
of  familiarity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  images  and  illustrations 
are  occasionally  trivial ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  artifice,  and  even 
sophistry,  in  the  reasoning,  cunningly  concealed  under  an  air  of  candor 
which  never  deserts  Tillotson.  His  sentences,  too,  are  often  singularly 
unmusical,  and  are  evidently  made  as  colloquial  in  tone  as  possible. 
Tillotson  often  preached  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  addressing  such 
cong^gations  he  strove  to  conquer  their  fashionable  indifference  by 
adopting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tone  and  air  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

§  8.  RoB£RT  South  (1633*1716)  enjoyed  in  his  day  the  reputation 
of  being  the  *'  wittiest  Churchman  "  of  the  time.  His  character  was 
far  less  deserving  of  admiration  than  that  of  Tillotson,  as  he  exhibited 
extreme  violence  in  attacking  opinions  from  which  he  had  apostatized. 
Like  the  Archbishop,  he  began  his  career  as  a  partisan  of  Puritan  doc- 
trines, and  produced  an  extravagant  poetical  eulogy  of  Cromwell ;  but 
at  the  University  he  imbibed  the  extreme  Tory  or  monarchical  opin- 
ions which  had  become  prevalent  at  Oxford,  where  he  filled  the  post 
of  Public  Orator,  and  indeed  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  that  bigoted  and  unreasonable  class  of  Churchmen  who 
were  called  highfliers  in  the  party  jargon  of  the  day,  and  who  went  all 
lengths  in  maintaining  the  outrageous  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance.  He  often  preached  before  Charles  U.,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  courtly  audiences  of  those  days  for  the  animation, 
and  even  gayety,  of  his  manner,  and  the  pleasant  stories  and  repartees 
which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his  sermons.  Many  witty  and 
iocose  anecdotes  are  related  of  him ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  such  stories  with  some  reserve^  as  there  exists  in  the  world 
a  vast  floating  capital  of  such  pleasantries,  which  are  successively  fa- 
thered upon  any  man  who  possesses  a  reputation  for  humor.  The  gross 
adulation  with  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  address  Charles  II.,  and 
in  which  he  lauded  the  virtues  of  Charles  I.,  proves  that  South,  with 
all  his  talents,  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  high-spirited  man, 
particularly  when  we  contrast  the  furious  personal  abuse  he  lavished 
on  Cromwell  with  the  extravagant  praise  that  he  had  previously  given 
him.  His  denunciations  of  the  principles  and  convictions  of  his  former 
party,  too,  are  so  unmeasured  and  illiberal  as  to  destroy  our  belief  in 
their  sincerity,  and  we  feel  involuntarily  constrained  to  attribute  them 
to  the  got-up  fervor  of  an  interested  convert. 

Edward  Stillikgfleet  (1635-1699),  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is  an- 
other name  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  He  is  prin- 
cipally remembered  for  his  controversy  with  Locke,  some  of  whose 
propositions  he  attacked,  on  tlie  ground  of  their  being,  as  he  main- 
tained, hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality,  and  consequently 
of  the  immortality,  of  the  soul.  Locke  triumphantly  replied  to  these 
objections ;  and  the  philosopher  was  so  generally  considered  as  having 
been  victorious  in  this  contest  of  argument  over  the  divine,  that  tiic 
mortification  of  defeat  is  said  to  have  shortened  Stillingfleet's  life. 

Thomas  Sprat  (1636-1713),   Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a  maa  ce> 
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nowned  in  his  time  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents.  He 
was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  physical  science,  which  had  just  then  made 
its  first  sudden  bound  forwards  in  that  splendid  career  of  observation 
and  discover}'  which  has  ever  since  gone  on  progressing  with  such  por- 
tentous rapidity.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
then  recently  f  )unded,  and  to  which  the  glory  of  English  science  owef 
so  much.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  though  his  writings  in  this 
department  are  now  little  read;  and  as  a  biographer  of  poets,  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  and  interesting  Zf/^  <>/"C<ww/<ry.  Besides  these 
he  was  a  theologian  and  preacher  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  very  active 
contributor  to  the  polemical  and  political  literature  of  his  day.  Sprat 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  that  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  ardor  of  imagination  was  not  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  tlie  partiality  of  contemporary  admiration,  may 
be  proved  by  the  honorable  terms  in  which  his  talents  are  spoken  of  bj? 
two  such  critics  as  Johnson  and  Macaulay, 

I  shall  conclude  the  present  category  of  authors  with  the  name  of 
William  Sherlock  (1678-1761),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  exposi- 
tions of  scriptural  doctrine  have  always  been  regarded  with  approval, 
and  who  in  his  own  time  was  conspicuous  as  a  polemic  writer  against 
the  Dissenters.  His  best-known  work  ib  a  Practical  Discourse  concern" 
tug  Deal  A. 

§  9.  Though  the  aim  of  these  pages  is  to  give  an  account  of  Litera- 
ture in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  subject  of  Science  comes  in 
contact  with  that  object  at  so  many  points,  that  I  should  but  ill  perform 
my  task  without  olVering  some  notice  of  the  writers  who,  though  they 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  physical  researches,  yet  occupy  a  place 
among  English  authors.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  important  scientific  works  were  generally  given  to  the  world 
in  Latin,  that  language  being  then  the  universal  medium,  the  intellec- 
tual money,  so  to  say,  current  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe; 
but  many  of  the  great  men  who  carried  to  so  unequalled  a  height  the 
glory  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  honor  of  their  native  country, 
composed  a  portion  of  their  works  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  or  at 
least  published  English  versions  of  their  learned  labors,  and  thus  de- 
serve some  mention  in  their  capacity  of  English  writers.  There  are 
few  episodes  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge  more  surprising  than 
the  sudden  and  dazzling  progress  made  in  the  physical  sciences  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  progress  is  visible  in  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  England;  in  none  of  these  nations, 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  our  own.  It  was  just  and  natural  that  the 
vivifying  effect  produced  by  the  w.ritings  and  by  the  method  of  Bacon 
should  be  peculiarly  powerful  in  that  country  which  gave  birth  to  the 
great  reformer  of  philosophy;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions  and  open  discussion  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  facilitating  research,  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
in  rendering  possible  the  open  expression  of  opinion. 

A  very  prominent  part  in  the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  ex])eri- 
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mental  research,  In  all  branches  of  ph^rgics  and  natural  history,  wai 
played  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  illustrious  body  which,  originating 
in  the  meetings  of  a  few  learned  and  ingenious  men  at  each  other's 
houses,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  into  the  Society  to 
the  labors  of  which  human  knowledge  owes  so  much. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  corporation  one  of  the  most  active  war 
Dr.  John  Wilkins  (1614-1672),  Bishop  of  Chester,  a  most  energetic 
and  ingenious  man,  whose  vivacious  inventiveness  sometimes  bordered 
upon  extravagance,  but  who  rendered  great  services,  both  in  his  writings 
and  his  conversation,  to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  essentialiv  a 
projector,  and  at  a  period  when  the  first  wonderful  results  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  experimental  method  had  made  even  the  calmest 
minds  in  some  degree  lose  their  balance,  and  become  unable  to  distin- 
guish betweeti  what  was  practicable  and  what  was  visionary,  we  can 
hardly  feel  surprised  that  the  ardor  of  his  genius  should  have  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  sense,  so  far  as  to  seriously  propose, 
among  other  Utopian  schemes,  a  plan  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
fly  to  the  moon.  Wilkins  was  a  theological  writer  and  a  preacher 
of  high  reputation ;  but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  his 
projects  and  inventions,  and  in  particular  with  the  prominent  part  he 
took,  together  with  Boyle  and  others,  in  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Society.*  He  married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  step- 
daughter was  married  to  Tillotson. 

§  10.  The  progress  of  physical  science  had  been  very  rapid  before 
this  time.  The  labors  of  William  Gilbert  (1540-1603),  whose  re- 
searches in  magnetism  laid  the  foundation  for  all  future  investigations 
in  that  science,  and  the  immortal  discovery  of  William  Harvey  (157S- 
1658),  the  first  demonstrator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  belong  to 
an  earlier  period;  but  the  concentration  of  the  labors  of  many  separate 
investigators  upon  one  special  branch  of  research  was  a  result  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  institution  of  our  great  scientific  corporatioii 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  the  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary labors  of  Newton  in  optics,  astronomy,  and  celestial  mechanics, 
and  those  of  Flamsteed,  Halley,  and  others,  in  the  combined  depart- 
ments of  careful  observation  and  the  application  of  new  and  convenient 
mathematical  formulas  to  the  practical  solution  of  problems  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation ;  while  Boyle,  embracing  a  wide  extent  and  vast 
variety  of  research,  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
chemical  and  pneumatic  science ;  and  Ray,  Derhani,  Willoughby,  and 
Sydenham  brought  valuable  contributions  to  physiology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  medicine.  Most  of  these  great  men,  independently  of  their 
pi  .rely  scientific  writings,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Prin^ 
xifia  of  the  most  illustrious  among  them,  were  in  Latin,  contributed  in 

•  The  chief  works  of  Wilkins  are: — 1.  Diacovfry  of  a  New  World:  or  a 
dis'wurte  tending  to  prove  that  it  i^  probable  that  there  may  be  another  habitable 
World  in  the  Moon;  with  a  disctAtrte  concerning  ihe  possibility  of  a  passagM 
Viither.  Published  in  1638.  2.  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a 
PhUoMophical  Language^  printed  hs  order  of  the  Royal  Society  In,  166&. 
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a  greater  or  less  proportion  to  the  vernacular  literature  of  their  countiy. 

Thus  Newton  wrote,  in  English,  upon  the  Prophecies,  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  biblical  knowledge ;  and  Boyle  enjojred  a  high  reputa« 
tion  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings.  It  is  remarkable  and  oonsol- 
\\\^  to  see  with  what  unanimous  Consent  these  illustrious  philosophers, 
all  men  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  caution,  and  all  accustomed,  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  with  the  severest  exactness,  agreed  in  the  intensity  q£ 
their  religious  convictions.  Those  habits  of  physical  investigation, 
which  are  so  often  ignorantly  accused  of  being  unfavorable  to  the  habit 
of  belief,  seem  to  have  led  the  most  powerful  and  inquiring  mlnda  only 
the  more  irresistibly  to  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion. 

§  11.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  was  bom  in  1642,  of  a  respec- 
table but  not  opulent  family,  at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  showed  the  greatest  taste  and  aptitude  for 
mechanical  invention,  and  entering  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
1660,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  matliematical  studies  that  in  nine 
years  Barrow  resigned  in  his  favor  the  Lucasian  professorship.  The 
;  greater  part  of  Newton^s  life  was  passed  within  the  quiet  walls  of  Trin- 
/  ity,  of  which  College  he  is  the  most  glorious  ornament;  and  it  was 
!  here  that  he  elaborated  those  admirable  discoveries  and  demonstrations 
in  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and  Optics  which  have  placed  his  name  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  He  sat  in  more 
than  one  parliament  as  member  for  his  university;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  too  reserved  and  retiring  a  character  to  take  an  active 
part  in  political  discussion  :  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in 
1695,  and  presided  over  that  establishment  at  the  critical  period  of* 
Montagu's  bold  recall  and  reissue  of  the  specie.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
with  what  simplicity  and  readiness  this  illustrious  philosopher  aban* 
doned  all  those  sublime  researches  in  which  he  stands  almost  alone 
among  mankind,  and  devoted  all  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  public 
duties  that  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  even  writes  with  a 
kind  of  pettish  querulousncss  to  upbraid  friends  who  had  consulted  him 
about  *^  mathematical  things,**  as  he  calls  them,  when  he  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  public  service.  In  1703  he  was  made  president  of 
■  the  Royal  Society,  and  knighted  two  years  afterwards  by  Queen  Anne, 
'lie  died  in  1727.  His  character,  the  only  defects  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  cold  and  suspicious  temper,  was  the  type  of 
those  virtues  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  patriot.  His  modesty  was  as  great  as  his  genius,  and  he  inva« 
riably  ascribed  the  attainment  of  his  discoveries  rather  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  unusual  capacity  of  intellect.  His  English  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  discourses  upon  the  prophecies  and  chronology  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  composed  in  a  manly,  plain,  and  unaffected  style,  and 
breathe  an  intense  spirit  of  piety,  though  his  opinions  seem  to  have  m 
some  measure  inclined  towards  the  Unitarian  type  of  theologj*.  His 
glory,  however,  will  always  mainly  rest  upon  his  purely  scientific  works« 
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th«  chief  of  which  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
enumerate  them  — the  Pkilasopki€B  Naturalis  Principia  Maihemattca . 
and  the  invaluable  tre&tise  on  Optics^  of  which  latter  science  he  majrj 
be  said  to  have  first  laid  the  foundation. 

§  12.  John  Ray  (1628-1705)1  together  with  Derham  and  Willoughby, 
combined  the  descriptive  department  of  Natural  History  with  moral 
and  religious  eloquence  of  a  high  order :.  they  seem  never  to  be  weary 
of  proclaiming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Providence  whose 
w<H*ks  they  had  so  attentively  studied.  Ray  was  the  first  who  elevated 
Natural  History  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Robert  Boyls  (1627-1691) 
was  an  able  writer  as  well  as  a  distinguished  philosopher.  '*  No  Eng- 
lishman of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  Lord  Bacon,**  observes  Mi 
Hallam,  **  raised  to  himself  so  high  a  reputation  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy as  Robert  Boyle :  it  has  even  been  remarked  that  he  was  born 
in  the  year  of  Bacon's  death,  as  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  suc- 
ceed him--k  eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant  if  it  implied  any 
parallel  between  the  genius  of  the  two,  but  hardly  so  if  we  look  on 
Boyle  as  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most  successful  disciple 
who  carried  forward  the  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon.  His  works 
occupy  six  large  volumes  in  quarto.  They  may  be  divided  into  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  and  physical  or  experimental.  The  metaphys- 
ical treatises  —  to  use  that  word  in  a  large  sense  —  of  Boyle,  or  rather 
those  concerning  Natural  Theology,  are  \^rj  perspicuous,  very  free 
from  system,  and  such  as  bespeak  an  independent  lover  of  truth.  His 
Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was  a  well-timed  vindication  of  that 
palmary  argument  against  the  paradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had 
denied  the  validity  of  an  inference  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle 
takes  a  more  philosophic  view  of  the  principle  of  final  causes  than 
had  been  found  in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the  argument 
itself  by  the  presumptuous  hypothesis  that  man  was  the  sole  object  of 
Providence  in  the  creation.  His  greater  knowledge  of  physiology  Icff 
him  to  perceive  that  there  are  both  animal  and  what  he  calls  cosmicul 
ends  in  which  man  has  no  concern." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of  this  period  —  at  least  in  a 
purely  literary  sense  —  was  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  Master  of 
the  Charter-house,  author  of  the  eloquent  and  poetic  declamation  Ta  ^ 
lurh  Theoria  Sacra,  giving  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  causes  whi<  h 
produced  the  various  irregularities  and  undulations  which  we  see  in 
the  earth's  surface.  These  he  attributes  to  the  action  of  fire  and  watc  r, 
and  in  language  of  indescribable  picturesqueness  he  first  describes  \\\t 
convulsions  and  cataclysms  which  have  given  to  our  earth  its  present 
form,  and  then  goes  on  to  picture  the  final  destruction  that  is  awaiting 
our  globe  in  the  mysterious  abysses  of  the  future.  The  geological  and 
physical  theories  of  Burnet  are  fantastic  in  the  extreme:  but  the  pic- 
tures which  he  has  drawn  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  great 
unbridled  powers  of  Nature  are  grand  and  nr.ag^.if:c»r.t,  ar«d  give  H-.- 
net  a  claim  to  be  placed  among  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  ^. one- 
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writers.  In  richness  of  fancy  and  melody  of  language  I  e  is  no  unwor- 
thy rival  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  whose  noble  descriptitm  of  the  fina 
destruction  of  the  earth  Burnet's  sublime  painting  will  bear  a  com- 
parison. 

§  13.  This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gilbert  Burket 
(1643-1715),  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
nctive  politicians  and  divines  during  the  period  embracing  the  reigns 
<»f  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange. 
By  birth  and  personal  predilections  he  occupies  a  middle  space  between 
the  extreme  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  parties,  and  though  a  ma.i 
of  ardent  and  busy  character,  he  was  possessed  of  rare  tolerance  and 
candor.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  an  extempore 
preacher,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  theological 
and  political  writings.  Among  these  his  History  of  the  Reformation 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  that  impor- 
tant revolution.  The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  in  1679,  and 
the  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  author.  He  also  gave  to 
the  world  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  witty  and  infamous 
Rochester^  whose  last  moments  he  attended  as  a  religious  adviser,  and 
whom  his  pious  arguments  recalled  to  a  sense  of  repentance.  He  at 
one  time  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  II.,  but  soon  forfeited  it  by  the 
boldness  of  his  remonstrances  against  the  profligacy  of  the  king  and 
by  his  defence  of  Lord  William  Russell,  whose  execution  w^as  one  of 
the  great  political  crimes  of  that  reign.  Burnet  also  published  an 
Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  On  falling  into  disgrace  at  court 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  closely 
to  the  service  of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
the  religious  adviser  of  the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen.  At  tlie 
Revolution  Burnet  accompanied  the  deliverer  on  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, took  a  very  active  part  in  controversy  and  political  negotiation, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  in  which  function  he  gave 
a  noble  example  of  the  zeal,  tolerance,  and  humanity  whk'h  ought  to 
be  the  chief  virtues  of  a  Christian  pastor.  He  died  in  1715,  leaving 
the  MS.  of  his  most  important  work,  the  History  of  My  Chvn  Times,, 
which  lie  directed  to  he  published  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.  This 
work,  consisting  of  Memoirs  of  the  important  transactions  of  which 
Burnet  had  been  contemporary,  is  of  a  similar  nature  and  not  inferior 
value  to  Clarendon's,  which  represents  the  events  of  English  liisto'V 
from  a  nearly  opposite  point  of  view.  Burnet  is  minute,  familiar,  and 
gossiping,  but  lively  and  trustworthy  in  the  main  as  to  facts;  and  no 
one  who  desires  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  very  critical  and  agitated 
period  of  our  annals  can  dispense  with  the  mateiials  he  has  accumu- 
lated. It  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  true  greatness  and  energy  of 
William*s  character,  and  the  milder  virtues  of  his  queen  ;  and  the  verj 
ardor  of  Burnet's  predilections  gives  a  vivacity  and  a  va.ue  to  his  pio» 
tures  of  men  and  things. 
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(A.)  —  OTHER  THEOLOGICAL  WBTTEBa 

UXNKT  Moms  (1G14-1(H7),  known  by  the  name 
rf  the  Platuniat,  apent  hU  whole  lift  at  Cambridge 
cnfcafed  In  metafAjalcal  and  philosophical  ■Cudlet. 
1I«  i*  a  writer  of  genius  and  power,  but  he  adopted 
the  oijrAical  vlewa  not  only  of  the  later  Platonistt, 
bat  even  of  the  cabalistic  writers.  Bis  most  iin- 
puitant  woriu  are  Tkt  Myaterf  of  OodlintM^  Th9 
Mptirrifqf  Iniqmitif,  and  A  Ditetmrm  tm  (Ac  Iinmor' 
UdUtft^ftheSamL  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  i-'Ailo- 
aspAteol  l*oev», 

RaU'H  CiTDWomi  (1617-1688),  a  oontemponuy 
of  More  at  Cambridge,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  that  Unirersily,  b  a  writer  of  still  greater 
power  than  More.  In  1^8  Cudwoith  published 
the  flrst  part  of  his  great  work,  entitled  Tht  TVne 
M»aeUr«rtmai  SffHem  0/  tA«  Vniverm.  "  Cudwoith," 
observes  Mr.  Ballam,  **  was  one  of  those  whom 
Uobbes  had  roused  by  the  atheistic  and  immoral 
theories  of  the  Leviathan;  nor  did  any  antagonist 
periiaps  of  that  philosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous 
understanding  to  the  eombat.  This  understanding 
was  nut  so  mueh  obstructed  in  its  own  exercise  by 
a  viut  erudition,  as  it  is  sometimes  concealed  by  it 
firvin  the  reader.  Cudworth  has  passed  more  far  a 
recorder  of  ancient  philosuphy,  than  for  one  who 
mi;;ht  stand  in  a  respectable  class  among  pliiloso- 
phcre ;  and  his  work,  though  long,  being  uiifluishcd, 
as  well  OS  ftill  of  digression,  its  object  has  not  been 
ftiHy  apprehended.  This  object  was  to  establisli  the 
liberty  of  human  actions  against  the  Ihtalists.  Of 
these  he  lays  it  down  that  there  are  three  kinds :  the 
flrtit  atheistic;  the  second  admitting  a  Deity,  but 
one  acting  necessarily  and  without  moral  perfec- 
tions; the  third  granting  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  but  asserting  ail  human  actions  to  be  governed 
by  necessary  laws  which  ho  has  ordained.  The 
first  book  of  the  Intellectual  System,  which  alone  is 
extant,  relates  wholly  to  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  I>city  against  Uie  atheistic  fatalists,  bis  moral 
OS  tore  being  rerely  or  never  touched;  so  that  the 
greater  and  more  interesting  part  of  Ihe  work,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly 
wanting,  unless  we  tike  for  fragments  of  it  some 
writings  of  the  author  preserved  in  the  British 

Mufcum Cudwoith  is  too  credulous  and 

uncritical  about  ancient  writings,  defending  all  as 
f  rniiine.  even  where  his  own  age  had  been  sceptical. 
His  tcnninology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  our  uldcr  metaphysicians,  abounding  in 
words  which  the  English  languhge  liss  not  recog- 
oizcd.  IIu  is  ftill  of  the  ancients,  but  rarely  qudtes 
Hie  iK-hoolmcn.  Uobbes  Is  the  adversary  with  whom 
be  most  grapples;  the  materialism,  the  resolving  all 
id«vs  inft>  sensation,  the  low  morelifyof  that  writer, 
were  obnoxious  to  the  animndvenion  of  so  strenu- 
ous an  advocate  of  a  more  elevated  philosophy.  In 
some  respects  Cudwoith  has,  as  I  conceive,  much 
the  advantaffs;  in  othen,  ha  will  gencraUy  be 


thought  by  our  metaphysicians  to  want  imeisioa 
and  logical  reasoning;  and  upon  the  whole  we  musi 
rank  him,  in  philosophical  acumen,  flir  below 
Ilobbes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  but  also  fhf 
above  any  mere  Aristotelians  or  retailere  <  f  Scotus 
and  Aquinas.**  He  vras,  however,  most  uufhirly 
accused  of  flivoring  the  atheists,  because  ne  fairly 
stated  their  arguments.  He  left  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  81r  Francis  Masham,  and  whi>  la 
known  as  the  fHend  of  Locke  (see  p.  261). 

RlCIIABO  CUMHEBLAND  (16:fii-1718),  mad* 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  by  William  IIL,  Is  best 
known  by  his  Latin  work,  Dt  Legibm  ^Jatmrm 
Ditqmititio  l*hUamn>hiea,  published  in  167:t,  in  uppo« 
sition  to  the  philosophical  principles  of  Hobbes. 
Cumberland  was  also  the  author  of  an  £!ssay  on 
Jetpith  Weightt  aikd  MeantrtM. 

RoiiKBT  LElQifTON  (1613-1684),  Arehbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whose  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
SL  Peter  may  be  regarded  as  a  classic,  both  fof 
profoundness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression. 
Attention  has  been  drewn  to  it  In  modem  times  by 
Coleridge  in  his  ^  Aids  to  Reflection.*' 

TuKOi>inLUS  Gale  (1628-1C78),  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalcn  College,  Oxford,  but  tjectod  at  the  Restore- 
tiun,  is  known  by  a  learned  work,  called  Tht  ikmri 
of  th«  Oentilet,  published  between  16GU  and  1677,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  all  heathen  philoso- 
phy was  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least 
from  the  Jews. 

GeorOE  Bull  (1694-1710),  Bishop  of  SU  David's, 
a  great  opponent  of  the  Augustinion  tliuology,  ai:d 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  In  his  Ilcu-mtmia  ApottoHea^  published  in 
1GU0,  he  maintains  that  wo  are  to  interpret  St.  Paul 
by  St.  James,  and  not  St.  James  by  St  Paul,  because 
St.  James  was  the  latest  authority.  Another  of  Bull's 
celebrated  works  was  the  Dtfenrio  Fiilei  A'ieenm 
published  in  1683,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  through  the 
influence  of  Bossuet. 

John  Owen  (1616-1683),  Vice-Cljanccllor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  under  Cromwell,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Independent  divines,  jiub- 
lished  a  large  number  of  theological  works,  of  which 
An  Bxpotititm  on  tkt  EpiMlf  to  the  Ilrbrrvit  is  tU« 
best  known.  Owen's  gtyle  is  dull,  heavy,  and  con- 
ftiscd. 

JoilK  Howe  (Iflarv-irnn),  chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  also  an  eminent  Independent  divine,  wri>t« 
various  theological  works,  tlie  style  of  which  is  far 
superior  to  Owen's. 

John  Fi.avkl  (1627-1601),  a  Nrnconfomiist 
divine  at  Dartmouth,  whose  theologiail  writings 
are  chiefly  devotional,  charactcrizc<l  by  much  fer- 
vor, and  of  the  Calvluistic  theology.  They  are  still 
popular  with  pcnons  of  that  school. 

Matthew  Henry  (1662-1714).  son  of  Philip 
Henry,  and  like  his  tatner  an  emment  Nonconfonn- 
ist  divine.    He  is  best  kuow  1  by  his  CuuuucutAc] 
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on  the  Bible,  vritten  in  a  perqileooae  and  pobiled 
■tyle. 

£i>]f  UMD  Calamt  (lOOO-ieOS),  originally  a  der- 
gy^iiiaii  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  aftenrardt  a 
diMenting  minister  in  London.  lie  tools  part  in  the 
Ane(*(jr»iMti«,  an  attack  on  £pi«copacy.  Ilia  Mr- 
nioBi  are  practical,  though  now  and  then  we  find 
polit  cal  feelings  ovennaitering  the  calmer  etyle  of 
the  divine. 

TBOMAA  EULWOOD  ( lfia^l71S)«  a  pvpU  of  linkm, 
•od  whet  the  great  poet  became  blind*  he  read  to 
h&m.  U  {  turned  Qmaker,  and  latxNvd  diligently  to 
extend  t<ie  principlce  of  hi*  Society,  lie  wrote  an 
autobiography  and  several  polemical  traeta,  euch  aa 
that  a9  Jnat  T^het,  U»2,  and  on  the  UiMi»rie»  q^CAe 
Old  an  I  New  Taitameut,\T(&^ 

Du.  fFiLUAH  JLowTii  (ieu-1732>,  a  edebiated 
clasair  and  ttieologian,  prebend  of  Winchester,  and 
rector  of  Buriton.  His  writings  on  the  ImMpiratiom 
^fUf  Oil!  artd  Sew  Thstaiaente,  and  CommenUurit*^ 
were  valuable  additions  to  the  theology  of  the  age. 
He  waa  the  father  of  the  well-known  Bishop  Lovth. 

floomsD  Divixvk 

SAMTTSL  RUTllEOFORn  (KIXVieBl). 
TlIOMARllAI.YBrBTON  (W74-1712). 
TllOMAS  BoexoN  (1676-17.%). 

In  tins  age  occurred  "the  great  Marrow  con- 
troversy," occasioned  by  a  book  of  Edward  Fisher, 
a  Caiviniatic  niiniatcr  in  Wairs,  entitled  The  Mar^ 
row  qf  Modem  DitHHt'ty,  IGU.  This  wurk  was 
wamily  received  by  a  section  of  the  church,  while 
another  portion  rejected  it.  It  gave  rise  to  much 
disturbance  and  contest 

The  three  writers  mentioned  above,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  this  controversy,  were  severe  and 
Bombre  in  their  divinity;  but  there  was  a  massive- 
new  of  Ihouijht  and  a  richness  of  expre^ion  which 
■till  make  this  agn  iMie  uf  the  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  in  the  history  of  Christian  theology. 

(B.)  OTUER  PROSE  WRITERS. 

Bui.arKonE  Wiiitelockk  (1(X)&-IC7C),  an  able 
Uwyc?!  waa  aaut  by  Cromwell  ai  ainbaMadur  to 


Sweden,  and  bdd  other  hlg^  oflloea  under  the  Pro. 
tector.  He  wrote  Memoriah  qf  Emglish  AJToin^ 
ftom  the  beginning  tit  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
Restoration,  which  work  was  Ont  published  in  IGtsl. 

nEMltY  Nkvtlb  (lOSO-lGM),  the  friend  of  liar- 
riagton,  the  author  of  the  Oceana,  and  a  member 
of  the  republican  party,  poblished  in  1681  an  able 
work,  entitled  tkUo  Redivivia,  or  a  Diaiogwe  com- 
tenting  Oovemment,  The  dialogue  Is  between  a 
Venetian  noblenian,  aa  Englieh  duotor  (soppnsrd 
to  be  Harvey ),  and  an  EngUah  gestlenan.  Though 
ibnneriy  belonging  to  the  r^ubUcan  par^,  Ko'Ja 
in  this  work  advocates  a  monarchical  fana  of  gov- 
emmeot* 

Sis  Wiluam  Duodalb  (1000-1086).  a  learned 
antiquary,  who  published  the  Btunomage  of  Emg» 
Umity  The  Antiquities  qf  WarwieLakire  WmttruUd^ 
A  JJistorv  qf  St.  PoMCa  Cathedral,  Ac 

Ellas  ASUMOle  (U17-ie8S),  also  a  leaned  antl* 
query,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wiiliain 
Dugdalc,  published  In  1678  The  bulilmtiomM,  Ltua, 
and  Ceremonie*  qf  l/ke  JiosI  Ndbie  Order  ^f  ike 
ilarfar.  He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Mnaenm  at  Oxford  which  still 
bears  his  name. 

AxruoNT  Wood  CUS8-M5),  pubUahed  la  U»l 
his  AJtktnm  Oxonienae*^  aa  aocooot  of  the  eminent 
men  educated  at  Oxford. 

JoiiN  AUBKKY  (leai-VOn)  eolleeled  "^"T^rTt  for 
many  worlu,  Init  published  only  ooe,  in  1698,  enti- 
tled Miieettaniea,  cuolainiog  aa  aeeount  of  popular 
superstitions,  firom  which  it  appears  that  Aabrcj 
was  very  credulous. 

Sir  Mattukw  Halx  (16(»-ier6),  the  ealcbrated 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ia  the  icign  of 
Charles  II.,  wrote  several  works,  amny  of  them  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character,  of  which  his  Cba- 
temptatiomM,  Moral  and  Divine^  are  the  beat  known. 

Sm  OKOKtiB  MaoKEMCIB  (leaS-MK^l),  L«*n}. 
Advucate  in  the  reigns  of  Ctiarles  II.  and  JauMS  1 1., 
was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature,  but  «as 
held  in  execration  by  the  Covenanters  for  his  en- 
forcement of  the  cruel  laws  against  tlienu  Ilia 
prose  is  better  tlian  lus  verse,  and  hia 
ma^stUibereadwUhj 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

POPE,  SWIFT,  AND  THE  AUGUSTAN  POETS. 

f  1.  Albxandbb  Pops  :  his  early  life.  Pablicadon  of  his  Pastorals,  Essay  om 
Criiicism,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Windsor  Forest.  Versions  frnib  Chaurer. 
i  2.  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  §  3.  Publication  of  the  Elegy  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady,  the  Epistle  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa 
to  Abelard.  His  life  at  Twickenham.  His  edition  of  Shakspcare.  Collection 
of  Miscellanies.  §  4.  Publication  of  the  Dunciad,  of  his  Epistles,  Essay  on 
Man,  and  ImitaHons  of  Horace.  §  5.  His  death,  character,  and  other  works. 
S6.  Ciiticism  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  {  7.  Jonathan  Swift:  his  early 
life.  His  connection  with  Sir  William  Temple.  §  8.  Settles  in  Ireland.  His 
Teh  if  a  Tvh.  {  9.  Returns  to  England  and  joins  the  Tories.  Made  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick*s,  Dublin.  \  10.  Takes  up  his  residence  in  Ireland.  Drapiefe 
Letters.  Travels  of  Gulliver.  His  Death.  $  11.  His  relation  to  Stella  and 
Vanessa.  §  12.  Criticism  of  the  Travels  of  Gulliver.  §  13.  Of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  and  other  works.  Comparison  between  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire. 
{  14.  D&.  John  Abbuthnot.  His  History  of  John  Bull,  §  15.  Mattuew 
PmoB.  §  16.  John  Oat.  The  Beggar's  Opera.  §  17.  Oabth,  Paunell, 
and  TicKELL.  ^  18  Edwabd  Touno.  The  Night  Thoughts.  {  19.  Allan 
Ramsat. 

§  1.  Sense,  vigor,  harmony,  and  a  kind  of  careless  yet  majestic  regu- 
larity were  the  characteristics  of  that  powerful  school  of  poetry  which 
was  introduced  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  of  which  Drydcn  is 
the  most  eminent  type.  These  qualities  were,  in  the  so-called  Augustan 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  succeeded  by  a  still  higher  polish,  and  an  elegance 
sometimes  degenerating  into  effeminacy.  The  slender  and  somewhat 
enervate  grace  of  the  Corinthian  order  succeeds  the  more  masculine 
beauties  of  the  Ionic.  Far  above  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch  shines  the 
brilliant  name  of  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744).  He  was  born  in 
London  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family  of  good  descent,  in  168S.  His 
father  had  been  engaged  in  trade  as  a  linen-draper,  and  retired  to  a 
pleasant  country  house  at  Benfield,  near  Windsor,  so  that  the  childish 
imagination  of  the  future  poet  imbibed  impressions  of  rural  beauty 
from  tlie  lovely  scenery  of  the  Forest.  The  boy  was  of  almost  dwarfish 
stature,  and  so  deformed  that  his  after  life  was  "  one  long  disease," 
which  not  only  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  embracing  any  active 
profession,  but  could  be  preserved  only  by  constant  care  and  nursing. 
Like  many  other  deformed  and  diminutive  persons,  he  possessed  a  sin- 
gularly intellectual  and  expressive  countenance,  and  his  eyes  were 
remarkable  tor  their  tenderness  and  fire.  He  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
precocity  of  intellect,  and  the  literary  ambition  by  which  he  was  devoured 
even  from  his  early  boyhood  at  once  pointed  out  the  poetical  career  to 
which  he  was  destined.    He  has  said  of  himself,  "  I  V\&^d  \tv  xvuvc^o^t^^ 
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for  the  numbers  came,"  and  the  earliest  attetnpts  at  poetrj  were  made 
by  him  when  he  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  nursery.  His  father  had 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  enabled  the  boy  poet  to  indulge 
tliat  taste  for  study  and  poetical  reading  which  continued  to  be  the 
passion  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  so  struck  with  reverence 
for  the  glory  of  Dryden,  that  he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  a  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  Will's  Coffee-house,  which  the  glorious  veti:ran  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  to  obtain  a  glance  of  the  illustrious 
patriarch,  whose  death  took  place  in  that  year.  At  sixteen  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  composing  a  collection  of  Pastarah  and 
by  translating  portions  of  Statius,  which  were  published  in  1709.  From 
this  period  his  activity  was  unremitting,  and  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  works,  equally  varied  in  their  subjects  and  exquisite  in  their 
finish,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  his  age.  His  Essay  on 
Criticism^  published  in  171 1,  and  highly  praised  by  Addison,  was 
perhaps  the  first  poem  that  fixed  his  reputation,  and  gave  him  a  fore- 
taste of  that  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  whole 
life.  The  precepts  of  this  work  are  the  same  as  those  inculcated  by 
Horace,  and  repeated  by  Boileau,  and  all  the  poets  and  critics  of  the 
classical  school,  but  they  are  expressed  by  Pope  with  such  a  union  of 
force  and  delicacy,  such  ripeness  of  judgment  and  such  grace  of  expres- 
sion and  melody  of  verse,  that  the  poem  appears  less  like  the  effort  of 
a  young  writer  than  the  result  of  consummate  experience  and  practice 
in  composition.  It  is  to  this  period  of  Pope's  career  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  conception  and  first  sketch  of  the  most  original  and  charm- 
ing production  not  only  of  Pope,  but  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived ; 
a  perfect  gem,  or  masterpiece,  equally  felicitious  in  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion ;  one  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  are  to  be  attributed  half  to 
genius  and  half  to  rare  and  favorable  accident.  This  was  the  mock- 
heroic  poem  The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  justly  described  by  Addison  as 
**  merum  sal^  a  delicious  little  thingj"  to  which  I  shall  presently  recur 
and  analyze  in  detail.  This  poem  is  the  victorious  rival  of  the  JLutrin 
and  of  VeH'Vcrt,  and  is  indeed  incomparably  superior  to  every  heroic 
comic  composition  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen.  In  1713  appeared 
his  pastoral  eclogues  entitled  Windsor  Forest^  in  which  beauty  of  versifi- 
cation and  neatness  of  diction  do  all  they  can  to  compensate  for  the 
r.bsence  of  that  deep  feeling  for  nature  which  the  poetry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  not  possess.  The  plan  of  this  woik  is  principally 
b(  iTo>\cd  from  Denham's  Cooler's  HilU  but  Pope  has  hardly  any  pas- 
sage to  be  compared  with  those  few  but  unequalled  lii  es  which  have 
preserved  the  vitality  of  the  latter  work.  The  frcque  it  descriptions 
inlioduced  by  Pope,  though  beautiful  in  their  way,  have  the  same  arti- 
ficial air  which  forms  so  fatal  a  defect  in  almost  all  pastoral  poetry, 
from  Virgil  to  Sannazzaro.  In  17 15  Pope  published  several  modernized 
versions  from  Chaucer,  as  if  he  were  desirous  in  all  things  to  parallel 
his  great  master  Dryden.  He  produced  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the 
not  over  moral  story  of  January  and  May,  which  is  in  substance  the 
Afr/cAa//fs  Tale  of  the  great  patriarch  of  our  literature. 
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§  2.  At  this  time,  too,  Pope  undertook  the  laborious  enterprise  of 
translating  into  English  verse  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  work 
was  to  be  published  bjr  subscription,  and  Pope  was  at  first  reduced 
almost  to  despair  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  vastncss  of  hit 
undertaking:  but  with  practice  came  facility,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad 
was  successfully  given  to  the  world  by  the  year  1720,  and  excited  a  fren« 
zy  of  admiration  which  found  a  vent  in  some  laudatory  epigrams  which 
\.y  the  very  extravagance  of  their  eulogy  of  Pope  only  prove  how  litt?c 
the  wi iters  understood  of  Homer.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  this  was  a 
most  successful  venture :  Pope  received  for  his  labor  upwards  of  3200/., 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  competence  which  he  enjoyed  with  good 
sense  and  moderation.  The  Odyssey  did  not  appear  til!  five  years  later :' 
and  of  this  he  himself  translated  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  books, . 
employing  for  the  remaining  half  the  assistance  of  the  respectable  con-' 
temporary  poets  William  BroonIe  (1689-1745)  and  Elijah  Fenton 
(1683-1730),  to  whom  he  of  course  paid  a  proportionable  share  of  the 
proceeds.  Pope  selected  for  the  form  of  his  version  that  rhymed  deca- 
syllabic verse  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master,  but  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  as  a  medium  for  appropriate  subjects,  is  quite  unfitted, 
from  the  regularity  of  its  pauses,  the  neatness  of  its  structure,  and  the 
irresistible  tendency  to  terminate  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  to  repro- 
duce in  English  the  solemn,  ever-varied,  resounding  swell  of  the  bil- 
low-like hexameter  of  Homer.  The  old  Ionian  bard  is  stripped  of  his 
flowing  chlamys  and  his  fillets,  and  imprisoned  in  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
the  laced  velvet  coat  and  flowing  periwig,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mechanically,  indeed,  Pope's  translation  is  far  from  unfaithful ;  but  in 
the  spirit,  the  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  of  the  original,  the  ballad-like  ver- 
sion of  Chapman  is  far  superior.  Bcntlcy*s  criticism  is,  afler  all,  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet  been  made  on  this  work :  **  It 
is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  It  will 
nevertheless  be  always  regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  our  national 
literature;  and  it  is  diflUcult  to  imagine  how  many  readers,  to  whom  the 
original  Greek  was  inaccessible,  have  filled  their  minds  with  the  bril- 
liant though  refracted  effulgence  of  the  great  Sun  of  Poetry,  by  studying 
the  graceful  couplets  of  Pope.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  their  selec- 
tion of  the  two  great  epic  writers  as  subjects  of  translation,  Dryden  and 
Pope  had  not  exchanged  parts :  Dryden,  though  perhaps  incapable  of 
reproducing  the  wonderful  freshness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  still  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  Homeric  quality  of  fire  and  animation;  while  Pope, 
in  whom  consummate  grace  and  finish  is  the  prevailing  merit,  would 
have  far  more  successfully  reproduced  the  unsurpassed  dignity,  tlie 
chastened  majesty,  of  Virgil. 

§  3.  About  1717  Pope  probably  composed  the  Elegy  on  an  Unfortu" 
nate  Lady,  the  Epistle  from  Sappho  to  Phaon^  borrowed  from  the 
llero^dcs  of  Ovid,  and  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelardy  a  poem  on  a 
similar  plan,  but  taking  its  subject  from  the  romantic  and  touching 
Btory  of  mediaeval  times.  These  works  are  all  artificial  in  tlieir  ar« 
rangementy  and  in  some  degree  also  in  their  diction ;  but  the  ^aisaloiv 
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they  express  is  so  intense,  and  illustrated  with  such  varied,  pathetic, 
and  beautiful  imagery,  that  they  will  ever  be  considered  masterpieces. 
The  subject  of  the  first  is  very  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  real  tale  of  disappointed  love  and  suicide ;  though  many 
passages  in  the  Elegy  are  of  consummate  beauty,  the  Eloisa,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  finer  and  more  sustained  composition.  The  intense  glow  of  unhap- 
py passion  lights  up  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  cloister  with  a  lurid 
sp*endor,  like  that  of  the  fabled  lamps  in  sepulchres.  During  this  part 
of  his  life  Pope  was  living,  with  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he 
always  showed  the  tendcrest  and  most  dutiful  affection,  at  Chiswick; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  former  parent  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  a 
villa  he  had  purchased  at  Twickenham,  on  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  liic 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
easy,  if  not  opulent  circumstances;  his  taste  for  gardening,  and  hie 
,  grotto  and  quincunxes,  in  which  he  delighted,  amused  his  leisure,  and 
he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  almost  all  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen,  orators,  itnd  men  of  letters  of  his  day  —  Swift,  Attcrbury, 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  He  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  fond  of  talking  of  his  own  independence,  and  alluding,  with 
affected  indifference,  to  the  great  and  titled  guests  whom  he  received, 
and  like  most  men  who  live  in  a  narrow  clique,  was  very  apt  to  treat  all 
those  who  were  outside  the  charmed  bounds  as  wretches  deserving  only 
of  contempt,  and  as  if  all  virtue,  wit,  and  honor  were  exclusively  con- 
fined to  his  own  set.  In  1725  he  published  an  Edition  of  Shakspcart 
in  six  volumes,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  exhibited  a  deficiency  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  commentator  on  an  old  author.  His  work  was  judged  by  the  public 
to  be  far  inferior  to  the  contemporary  edition  of  Theobald's,  who, 
though  destitute  of  poetic  genius,  possessed  more  critical  discernment, 
and  produced  a  much  more  valuable  result.  For  this  Pope's  jealous  envy 
could  never  forgive  Theobald,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  how  savagely 
he  revenged  himself.  During  the  three  following  years  he  was  engaged, 
together  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  in  composing  that  famous  collec- 
tion of  Miscellanies^  to  which  each  of  the  friends  contributed.  The 
principal  project  of  the  fellow-laborers  was  the  extensive  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  learning  and  the  extravagances  of  philosophy,  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  This  was  intended  to  be  for  literature 
something  like  what  Don  Qiiixote  was  for  chivalry :  but  the  idea,  though 
happily  enough  carried  out  in  some  of  its  parts  by  the  festive  and  hu- 
morous wit  of  Arbuthnot,  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  The  contributors, 
and  chiefly  Pope,  whose  admirable  satiric  genius  instantly  deserted  him 
when  he  abandoned  verse  for  prose,  often  descend  to  personality  and 
buffoonery,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Arbuthnot's  inimitable 
burlesque  History  of  John  Bull,  the  prose  portions  of  the  Miscellanief 
are  hardly  w^orthy  of  the  fame  of  their  authors.  Pope,  however,  sup- 
plied to  this  publication  some  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  of  his 
poetical  pieces,  particularly  in  the  department  of  satire. 
§  4,  The  brilliant  success  of  Pope,  his  steady  popularity,  the  tinge 
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of  vanity  and  malignity  in  his  disposition,  and  above  all  the  supercili- 
ous tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  struggles  of  literary  existence,  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb  of  social  respectabih'ty,  all  conspired  to  raise  around 
him  a  swarm  of  enemies,  animated  alike  by  envy  and  revenge.  He 
had  been  frequently  engaged  in  squabbles,  in  some  of  which  his  con- ' 
duct  was  far  from  estimable,  and  he  determined  to  inflict  upon  his' 
innumerable  enemies,  the  gnats  and  mosquitos  of  the  press,  a  severe 
and  memorable  castigation.  Under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  reason  and 
good  taste  he  could  indulge  to  the  extreme  the  pleasure  of  chastising 
men  whom  he  feared  or  hated :  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  in  good  faith  when  he  identified  the  expression  of 
personal  spite  with  the  indignant  voice  of  taste  and  morality.  He  com- 
posed the  satire  of  the  Dunciad,  the  primary  idea  of  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Dryden's  Mac-Flecknoe,  but  which  is  incomparably 
the  fiercest,  most  sweeping,  and  most  powerful  literary  satire  that  exists 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  In  it  he  flays  and  boils  and  roasts 
and  dismembers  the  miserable  scribblers  he  attacks,  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  Mohock  execution,  and  with  more  than  the  ingenuity  of  Orcagna*8 
pictures  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Most  of  the  persons  attacked  are  so 
obscure  that  their  names  are  now  rescued  from  oblivion  by  being  em- 
balmed in  Pope*s  satire,  like  worthless  rubbish  preserved  in  the  lava  of 
a  volcano :  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
portion  added  in  the  editions  of  1742  and  1743,  the  poet  has  given  a 
sketch  of  the  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  taste  and  learning 
in  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  outbursts  of  his  genius.  The 
plot  of  the  poem  —  the  Iliad  of  the  Dunces  —  is  not  very  ingenious 
and  was  borrowed  from  Dry  den.  Pope  supposes  that  the  throne  of 
Dulness  is  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Shadwell,  and  that  the  various 
aspirants  to  *'  that  bad  eminence  "  engage  in  a  series  of  trials,  like  the 
Olympic  Games  of  old,  to  determine  who  shall  inherit  it.  In  the 
original  form  of  the  poem,  as  it  appeared  in  1728  and  1729,  the  palm 
of  pedantry  and  stupidity  was  given  to  Theobald,  Pope's  successful 
rival  in  commenting  Shakspeare.  In  the  new  edition  of  1743,  published 
just  before  the  poet*s  death,  Theobald  is  degraded  from  the  throne, 
and  the  crown  is  given  to  CoUey  Cibbcr,  an  actor,  manager,  and 
dramatic  author  of  the  time,  and  who,  whatever  were  his  vices  and 
frivolity,  certainly  was  in  no  sense  an  appropriate  King  of  the  Dunces. 
But  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  instances,  Pope's  bitterness  of 
enmity  entirely  ran  away  with  his  judgment.  The  poem  is  an  ad-- 
mirable  —  almost  a  fearful  —  example  of  the  highest  genius  applied  to  , 
the  most  selfish  of  ends  —  the  lightning  of  genius,  under  the  guise  of  .) 
chastising  bad  literature,  burning,  searing,  and  devouring  the  victims 
of  self-love. 

In  the  four' years  extending  from  1731  to  1735  Pope  was  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  Epistles,  addressed  to  Burlington,  Cobham,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Bathurst,  and  other  distinguished  men.  These  poems,  half 
satirical  and  half  familiar,  were  in  their  manner  a  reproduction  of  the 
charming  productions  of  Horace.    Indeed  Pops  may  not  Ms^visAl^^  Vs^ 
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called  the  English  Horace,  as  Dryden  is  the  English  Juvenal.  With 
less  good-humored  epicurean  philosophy  than  the  great  Aug^ustan  sat- 
irist, Pope  possesses  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  poetical  spirit;  in  good 
sense,  clearness,  and  neatness  of  diction  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  palm 
of  superiority.  At  the  san^e  period  was  produced  the  Essay  on  Man,  in 
four  epistles,  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  —  a  work  of  more  pretension, 
and  aiming  at  the  illustration  of  important  etliical  and  metaphysical 
principles.  In  the  First  Epistle  Man  is  regarded  m  his  relation  to  the 
Universe,  in  the  Second  in  his  relation  to  himself,  in  the  Third  in  his 
relation  lo  society,  and  in  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  his  ideas  of  and 
pursuit  &fler  happiness.  In  the  whole  poem  the  exquisite  neatness  and 
/'  concision  of  the  language,  the  unvarying  melody  of  the  verse,  and  tlie 
!  beauty  and  felicity  of  the  illustrations,  are  far  more  perceptible  than 
the  orignality  or  even  soundness  of  the  theory :  but  the  Essay  is  an 
incomparable  example  of  the  highest  skill  in  the  art  of  so  treating  an 
abstract  philosophical  subject  as  to  render  it  neither  dry  nor  unpoeticaL 
I  have  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  Pope's  well-filled  and  brilliant 
literary  life.  The  death  of  his  mother,  of  whose  "  declining  age  **  he 
had  "  rocked  the  cradle  "  with  the  tenderest  assiduity,  the  loss  of  many 
friends,  among  whom  was  Swift,  now  sinking  into  hopeless  idiocy,  the 
increased  complication  of  his  own  maladies,  to  whose  number  asthma 
and  dropsy  were  now  added —  all  these  causes  threw  a  gloom  over  his 
declining  years  and  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  gave  to 
the  world  his  highly-finished  and  brilliant  Imitations  of  Horace,  in 
which,  like  so  many  previous  writers  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
from  Bishop  Hall  down  to  Boileau,  he  adapted  the  topics  of  the  Roman 
satirist  to  the  persons  and  vices  of  modern  times. 

§  6.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  this  great  poet  died,  unquestionably 
the  most  illustrious  writer  of  his  age,  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  Swift 
in  the  vigor,  the  perfection,  and  the  originality  of  his  genius.  As  a 
man  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  malignity 
and  tolerance:  he  had  a  peculiar  tendency  to  indirect  and  cunning 
courses ;  and  the  intense  literary  ambition  by  which,  like  Voltaire,  he 
was  kept  in  an  incessant  fever,  sometimes  showed  itself  in  personal  and 
sometimes  in  literary  meannesses  and  jealousies.  Of  this  his  quarrel 
with  Addison  is  a  characteristic  specimen ;  while  his  dishonorable  con- 
duct towards  Bolingbroke  will  ever  be  a  blot  upon  his  memory  as  m 
man.  Among  his  works  few  of  any  importance  have,  I  think,  been 
left  unnoticed.  I  should  perhaps  mention  his  Eclogue  of  the  Messiah, 
A  happy  adaptation  of  the  Pollio  of  Virgil  to  a  sacred  subject,  the  Odt 
OH  St.  Cecilia*s  Day,  in  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  try  his  strength 
with  Dryden,  and  though  defeated,  yet  without  disgrace.  Pope  has 
selected  as  his  illustration  of  the  powers  of  Music  the  story  of  Orpheus, 
and  particularly  his  descent  into  Hades  for  Eurydice.  He  composed  a 
considerable  number  of  Epitaphs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  as 
exemplifying  his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  paying  a  compliment. 
In  a  multitude  of  passages  throughout  his  works  we  find  instances  of 
this,  and  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Macaulay  has  so  gracefully  said 
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of  Voltaire :  "  No  man  ever  paid  compliments  better  than  he.  His  sweet- 
est confectionery  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating  flavor,  which 
was  delightful  to  palate^  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  inferior 
artists.**  The  Raft  of  the  Lock^  the  Epistles^  and  even  the  SatireSy 
abound  in  examples  of  the  most  artful  and  ingenious  flatteries,  often 
veiled,  for  greater  piquancy,  under  an  air  of  blame :  one  of  the  most 
perfect  instances  is  in  the  closing  lines  in  the  Epitaph  of  young  Har^ 
court. 

§  6.  The  subject  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock^  perhaps  the  most  inimita- 
ble of  Popc*8  productions,  is  the  rather  cavalier  frolic  of  Lord  Petrc,  a 
man  of  fashion  at  the  court  of  Qiieen  Anne,  in  cutting  off  a  lock* of 
hair  from  the  head  of  Arabella  Fennor,  a  beautiful  young  maid  of 
honor.  This  incident  Pope  treated  with  so  much  grace  and  delicate 
mock-heroic  pleasantry,  that  on  consulting  Addison  on  the  first  sketch 
of  the  poem,  the  latter  strongly  advised  him  to  refrain  from  altering  a 
"  delicious  little  thing,"  that  any  change  would  be  likely  to  spoil.  Pope, 
however,  fortunately  for  his  glory,  though  the  critic's  counsel  was  as  ' 
prudent  as  it  certainly  was  sincere,  incorporated  into  his  poem  the  i 
delicious  supernatural  agency  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  beings  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  fantastic  theories  of  Paracelsus  and  the  Rosicru- 
cian  philosophers.  The  action  of  these  miniature  divinities,  being 
exquisitely  proportioned  to  the  frivolous  persons  and  events  of  the 
poem,  delightfully  replaces  the  classical  deities,  some  of  whom  favor, 
while  others  oppose,  the  heroes  of  epic  story  from  Homer  downwards; 
and  is  far  more  graceful,  as  well  as  original,  than  the  hackneyed  person- 
ification of  Sloth  and  other  abstract  qualities  in  the  famous  mock-heroic 
of  Boileau.  The  poem  is  a  little  dwarf  epic  in  five  books,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  lofty  and  serious  works  of  which  it  is  a  parody, 
as  a  Dresden  china  figure  does  to  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo.  It  is  all  \ 
sparkling  with  the  flash  of  diamonds  and  roguish  glances,  all  a  flutter  ' 
with  hoop-petticoats,  brocades,  and  powdered  wigs.  Book  I.,  after  a 
due  Invocation,  describes  the  counsel  given  by  Ariel  in  a  dream  to 
Belinda,  whose  toilet  is  then  inimitably  described.  Canto  II.  relates 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  *'  the  adventurous  Baron  "  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  designs  on  the  Lock ;  after  which  Belinda  goes  upon  the 
water,  and  there  is  a  solemn  council  of  the  Sylphs,  in  which  their 
chief,  Ariel,  warns  them  of  the  impending  danger.  In  Canto  III.  the 
courtly  party  arrives  at  Hampton  Court,  where  they  take  coflfee,  and  a 
game  of  Ombre  is  described  with  the  minutest  detail,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  solemn  tournament.  After  this  the  tremendous  catastrophe  is 
described,  and  the  fatal  scissors,  furnished  by  a  rival  beauty,  divide  the 
fatal  lock  "  from  the  fair  head,  forever,  and  forever  I "  Canto  IV.  trans- 
ports us  to  the  gloomy  abode  of  Spleen,  and  introduces  us  to  the 
Gnomes.  Sir  Plume,  "with  earnest  eyes  and  round,  unthinking  face,** 
is  sent  bv  Belinda  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  lock,  which  is  re- 
fused.  Canto  V.  describes  a  terrific  combat  —  in  metaphor  —  between 
the  beaux  and  belles.  Many  of  iVt  former  perish  by  the  cruel 
glances  of  their  fair  opponents,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  th« 
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Lock,  the  causa  teterrima  belli,  is  suddenly  snatched  up  into  the  skies, 
where  it  has  ever  since  glittered  as  the  constellation  called  the  Tress  o£ 
Berenice. 

§  7.  The  most  original  genius,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  character 
of  this  period,  was  Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  who,  whether  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer,  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  literary  and  polit- 
ical history  of  the  time.  He  was  horn  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  of  English 
family  and  descent,  his  father  having  the  appointment  of  Steward  of 
the  King  s  Inns.  His  entrance  into  life  was  unfortunate,  and  tended  to 
aggravate  a  natural  tendency  towards  haughty  misanthropy  and  bitter 
s^f-reliance.  His  father  died  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
Swift,  a  posthumous  child,  found  himself  from  his  earliest  years  a 
dependant  upon  the  charity  of  distant  relations.  He  passed  thret;  years 
of  his  infancy  in  England,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school  at  Kil- 
kenny, whence  he  proceeded,  in  1682,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here 
he  occupied  hiraself  with  irregular  and  desultory  study,  and  at  last 
received  his  degree  with  the  unfavorable  notice  that  it  was  conferred 
**  speciali  gratia,"  indicating  that  his  conduct  had  not  satisfied  the  aca- 
demical authorities.  In  1688  he  entered  the  household  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  distant  connection  of  his  family,  who  was  then  residing  in 
luxurious  retirement  at  his  beautiful  villa  of  Moor  Park  in  Surrey, 
*  where  the  cautious  and  sybaritical  old  diplomatist  amused  himself  with 
.  gardening  and  dilettante  literature.  Swift  remained  in  Temple's  ser- 
vice as  a  sort  of  humble  hanger-on,  secretary,  and  literary  subordinate, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  deeply  felt  the  miceries  of  dependence  which 
must  have  intensely  rankled  in  the  memory  of  so  proud  and  ambitious 
a  character.  Temple  was  frequently  visited  and  consulted  by  King 
William,  from  whom  Swift,  who  had  occasionally  been  emplo^'ed  as  a 
messenger  between  his  patron  and  that  prince,  expected,  but  in  vain, 
some  advancement.  It  is  said  that  William  offered  Swift  a  commission 
in  a  troop  of  horse,  and  taught  him  the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eat- 
ing asparagus.  Swift's  residence  at  Moor  Park  continued  down  to 
Temple's  death  in  1699,  with,  however,  one  or  two  intervals,  in  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  on 
the  Irish  Church  establishment,  having  obtained  a  small  preferment 
on  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  live.  These  temporary  absences 
were  caused  by  quarrels  with  his  patron,  whose  easy  yet  supercilious 
cx>nde8cension  his  bitter  and  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook;  but  he 
swallowed  his  humiliation,  and  begged  pardon  in  terms  which  show 
how  he  chafed  against  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  explain  the  min- 
gled shame  and  anger  with  which  in  after  life  he  recalled  his  connec- 
tion with  Temple.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  industriously 
employed  in  study;  and  steady  and  extensive  reading  corrected  the 
defects  of  his  earlier  education.  His  acquaintance  witli  history,  poe- 
try, and  science  was  considerable,  and  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  power  of  rendering  instantly  available  for  a  specific  purpose, 
the  stores  he  had  acquired.  On  Temple's  death  he  became  the  literary 
executor  of  his  patron,  and  prepared  for  the  press  the  numerous  worki 
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he  left,  which  he  presented,  with  a  preface  and  dedication  written  bf 
himself,  to  William  in. 

§  8.  Failing  in  obtaining  anjr  preferment  from  that  sovereign,  never 
remarkable  for  much  sjrmpathy  with  letters,  Swift  went  to  Ireland  aa 
chaplain  to  Earl  Berkeley,  the  Viceroy,  and  received  the  small  livings 
of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  altogether  amounting  to  about  400/.  a  year. 
At  Laracor  he  lived  till  17 10,  amusing  himself  with  gardening  and 
repairing  his  church  and  parsonage,  and  making  yearly  visits  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  his  vigorous  aptitude  for 
affairs,  and  his  connection  with  Temple,  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  day.  He  be- 
came the  familiar  companion  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time, 
Halifax,  Godolphin,  Somers,  as  well  as  Addison,  equally  famous  in 
letters  and  in  politics.  Congreve  he  had  met  when  visiting  Temple  at 
Moor  Park,  and  Drydcn  was  a  distant  relation  of  Swift's  family.  Swift's 
persevering  dislike  to  Dryden,  whom  he  constantly  underrated  in  after 
life,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  great  poet's  unfavorable  estimate 
of  some  of  Swift's  verses  which  were  submitted  to  him,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  said,  *'  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet  1 "  His  connection 
with  William  III.  and  Temple,  as  well  as  the  predominance  at  that  mo- 
ment of  Whig  policy,  naturally  caused  Swift  to  enter  public  life  under 
the  Whig  banner;  but  he  very  soon  gave  proof  that  his  adherence  to 
any  party  was  merely  a  matter  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  that  hia 
sole  motive  was  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  the  gratification  of 
his  malignant  pride,  and  the  delight  of  inflicting  pain  upon  his  oppo 
nents.  In  1704  was  published  his  first  important  work,  unquestionably 
his  production,  though  never  formally  owned  by  him,  the  savage  and 
yet  exquisitely  humorous  pasquinade  entitled  Tke  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
Temple  had  actively  engaged  in  the  furious  controversy  that  had 
originally  been  raised  in  England  between  Boyle  and  Atterbury  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  illustrious  Bentley  on  the  other,  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  certain  letters  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris.  These 
letters  had  been  edited  with  great  parade  by  a  clique  of  Oxford  wits 
and  pretended  philologers ;  and  the  unequalled  knowledge  and  acumen 
of  the  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Hellenists,  had 
instantly  pronounced  them  spurious,  and  completely  unmasked  the 
quackery  and  sciolism  of  the  Oxford  scholars.  The  dispute  originating  X 
in  a  mere  personal  squabble  with  Bentley,  who  had  been,  though 
unjustly,  accused  of  discourtesy  in  his  capacity  of  librarian  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  soon  embraced  the  then  violently-contested 
question  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 
This  v/as  a  dispute  which  involved  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  Temple  had  engaged  in  the  discussion  on  the  side  of  the  An- 
cients, exhibiting  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  common 
sense.*  Swift  became  the  champion  of  the  same  side,  and  gave  a 
striking  foretaste  of  those  tremendous  powers  of  sarcasm  and  vitupera- 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  controversj,  see  Notes  and  Illastrations  ts 
Ch.XVL 
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tion  which  made  him  the  most  formidable  pamphleteer  that  ever  exist- 
ed. The  merits  of  the  case  he  does  not  attempt  to  touch ;  but  with  the 
wildest  and  most  grotesque  oddity  of  invention,  and  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  everything  coarsci  familiar,  and  ludicrous  in  language,  he  strives 
to  cover  his  opponents  with  ignominy  and  contempt.  The  plan  of  the 
pamphlet  is  in  no  respect  original ;  it  describes  a  general  engagement 
between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  in  a  sort  of  parody  of  the 
Homeric  battles ;  but  the  boldness  and  fertility  of  the  abuse  show  how 
great  a  master  had  appeared  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  insult.  Like  a 
Chinese  piratical  junk,  he  gains  his  victory  by  the  loathsome  offensive- 
ness  of  the  stink-pots  which  he  hurls. 

In  170S  Archbishop  King,  Primate  of  Ireland,  employed  Swift  to 
negotiate,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  clergy,  with  the  English  government, 
for  the  abandonment  of  their  claim  to  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  a 
species  of  fines  paid  on  the  institution  to  benefices  in  the  Church : 
and  w^th  this  intention  he  visited  England,  and  exhibited  great  activity 
and  intelligence,  but  without  obtaining  the  result  he  desired.  He  had 
now  rendered  himself  a  prominent  person  both  in  his  profession  and 
in  the  general  world  of  politics,  was  known  and  feared  as  a  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  pamphleteer,  and  was  the  familiar  associate  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  his  hopes  of  preferment  were  not 
fulfilled.  At  this  time  he  regarded  Ireland  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  detestation,  and  was  eager  for  any  advancement  that  would  enable 
him  to  reside  in  England,  near  the  focus  of  literary  and  political 
activity;  and  his  failure  urged  him  to  an  act  characteristic  of  his 
temper.  He  unceremoniously  abandoned  his  former  party,  and  began 
to  write,  to  intrigue,  and  to  satirize,  with  even  greater  force,  vehe- 
mence, and  success,  on  the  side  of  the  Tories. 

§  9.  Harley,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  St.  John,  better 
known  as  the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  Bolingbroke,  were  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  So  formidable  a  political  condottiere  as  Swift  they 
naturally  received  with  open  arms;  as  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's 
camp  he  brought  with  him  not  only  the  zeal  of  the  apostate,  but  m 
damaging  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  adversary's  tactics,  and  Swift 
was  not  a  man  to  scruple  to  use  any  advantage  he  possessed.  He 
becamo  more  useful  to  his  present  than  he  had  ever  been  to  his  former 
party,  and  was  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  great,  the  fair,  the  witty, 
and  th :  wise.  He  affected  to  treat  men  of  the  highest  rank  with  the 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  an  equal,  and  this  somewhat  farvenu  air 
was  forppven  in  consideration  of  his  undoubted  talents  and  the  services 
which  he  rendered  with  his  terrible  pen.  His  negotiation  about  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  was  successfully  terminated,  and  he  poured  forth 
with  unexampled  rapidity  squib  after  squib  and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet, 
employing  all  the  stores  of  his  unequalled  fancy  and  powerful  sophistry 
to  defend  his  party  and  to  blacken  and  ridicule  his  antagonists.  The 
g^eat  object  of  his  ambition  was  an  English  bishopric,  and  the  min- 
isters would  have  been  willing  enough  to  gratify  him ;  but  he  encoun- 
tered secret  hostility,  such  as  a  man  of  such  a  stamp  could  not  fail  to 
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have  aroused.  Sharp,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  represented  to  the 
Qiieen  that  high  preferment  could  not  with  propriety  be  conferred  upon 
a  man  whose  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Talc  of  a  Tub,  verged  upon 
the  verj  brink  of  profanity  and  indecency;  but  a  still  more  fatal  hos- 
tih'ty  was  that  of  the  Queen*s  favorite,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom 
Swift  had  lampooned  in  a  manner  that  the  meekest  of  her  sex  could  not 
forgive.  Swiffs  bitter  and  cruel  verses  had  indeed  been  suppressed  as 
soon  as  printed,  but  the  Duchess  threw  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet  with 
a  copy  of  the  pasquinade,  and  he  XtKtntd  furen*  quid  fcitina  possH 
In  spite  of  the  strongest  desire  to  do  more  for  their  supporter,  the  rain- 
isters  were  obliged  to  confine  his  recompense  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  nominated,  to  his  extreme  disap- 
pointment, in  1713.  He  was  soon  recalled  from  Ireland,  whither  he 
had  been  called  by  the  business  of  his  installation,  by  the  news  of  an 
irremediable  breach  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  Swift  vainly 
interfered  to  reconcile  the  statesmen,  upon  whose  union  depended  the 
whole  stability  of  the  government:  he  found  Harley  timid,  pompous, 
and  reserved,  and  St.  John  volatile  and  insolent,  and  after  intense  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  heal  their  dissension  Swift  again  retired.  This  took 
place  in  1714.  Bolingbroke,  combining  with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Qiiecn's 
favorite,  who,  rising  from  a  humble  and  almost  menial  position,  had 
gradually  succeeded  in  ousting  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
from  the  favor  of  that  weak  princess,  succeeded  in  turning  out  Harley, 
whom  the  Queen  abandoned  under  pretext  of  his  having  appeared 
before  her  flustered  with  wine.  But  St.  John's  triumph  was  short.  The 
death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  recalled  the 
Whigs  to  power;  the  ministry -were  accused,  and  with  strong  grounds 
of  probability,  of  a  plot  for  bringing  back  the  Pretender,  and  thus  nulli- 
fying the  Protestant  succession ;  Oxford  and  Attcrbury  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  Bolingbroke  fled  beyond  the  sea,  and  soon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  Swift  retired  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with  a  universal  yell  of  contempt  and 
execration. 

§  10.  During  his  long  and  repeated  visits  to  England  Swift's  com- 
pany and  conversation  had  always  been  sought  after  by  men  of  letters 
as  well  as  statesmen.  He  founded,  together  with  Harley  and  other 
friends,  a  sort  of  Club  called  the  Society  of  Brothers,  in  which  many 
of  his  most  amusing  political  squibs  were  concocted ;  and  with  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  he  formed  what  was  called  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
members  of  which  were  united  by  the  closest  intimacy,  and  threw  into 
a  common  stock  their  ideas  embodied  in  the  famous  Miscellanies.  From 
1714  to  1720  Swift  resided  principally  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  an 
object  of  detestation  raised  himself  to  a  height  of  popularity  which  has 
never  bee  n  surpassed  even  in  the  stormy  political  atmosphere  of  that 
country.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  always  a  cancer  and  a  disgrace  to 
Britain,  was  just  then  unusually  deplorable;  the  population  torn  by 
bitter  rivalry  and  mutual  persecution  between  the  dominating  Protestant 
and  the  enslaved  and  impoverished  Catholics,  while  the  national  evil 
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of  absenteeism  had  reduced  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  lowest  abjss 
of  misery  and  degradation.  In  some  degree,  perhaps,  from  motives  of 
philanthropy,  but  far  more,  probably,  out  of  a  desire  to  annoy  and  em- 
barrass the  English  government,  Swift  boldly  proclaimed  the  misery 
of  the  country,  and  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  pamphlets  soon 
drew  down  the  persecution  of  the  Ministers.  A  State  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  the  printer,  which  the  Government  made  desperate 
but  unavailing  elTorts,  by  means  of  subser\'ient  judges  and  packed 
juries,  to  carry  to  a  conviction.  But  the  highest  point  of  Swift's  Irish 
popularity  was  attained  by  the  seven  famous  letters  which  he  wrote, 
signed  3/.  B.  Drapier  (draper),  and  inserted  in  a  Dublin  newspaper. 
The  occasion  was  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  to 
force  in  Ireland  the  circulation  of  a  large  sum  of  copper  money,  the 
contract  for  coining  which  had  been  undertaken  by  William  Wood,  a 
Birmingham  speculator.  This  money  Swift  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  people  was  enormously  below  its  nominal  value,  and  he  counselled 
all  true  patriots  not  only  to  refuse  to  take  it,  but  to  refrain  from  using 
any  English  manufactures  whatever.  The  force  and  animation  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  he  woie  his  mask  of  a 
plain,  honest,  patriotic  tradesman,  excited  the  impressionable  Irish 
almost  to  frenzy.  As  Swift  afterwards  boasted  to  Archbishop  Boulter, 
he  would  have  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  to  cause  the  ministry  to  be  torn 
in  pieces.  The  government  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  project  of 
Wood's  coinage,  and  the  attorney-general's  indictment  of  Harding,  the 
printer  of  the  letters,  though  maintained  by  all  the  violence  of  Whit- 
shed,  was  ignored  by  the  jury.  Swift  was  known  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  letters,  and  his  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people  made 
him  from  this  moment  the  idol  of  that  warm-hearted  and  impres- 
sionable race. 

From  1724  to  17J7  Swift  was  occupied  with  the  production  not  only 
of  his  greatest  and  most  immortal  work,  the  Travels  of  Gulliver^  but 
with  an  infinity  of  pamphlets  and  occasional  compositions.  lie  visited 
Tngland  in  1726,  when  Gulliver  was  brought  out,  exciting  a  universal 
burst  of  delight  and  admiration.  The  death  of  Stella,  one  of  the  few 
beings  that  Swift  ever  really  loved,  happened  in  1728,  and  the  loss  of 
many  friends  further  contributed  to  darken  and  intensify  the  gloom  of 
this  proud  and  sombre  spirit.  He  had  from  an  early  period  suffered 
more  or  less  constantly  from  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head;  and  the 
fearful  anticipations  of  insanity  which  had  constantly  haunted  him 
were  destined  to  be  cruelly  verified.  In  1741  he  was  afiilicted  with  a 
painful  inflammati\)n  which  necessitated  restraint,  and  which  gradually 
merged  into  a  state  of  idiocy  that  lasted  without  interruption  till  his 
death  in  1745.  During  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  he  is  said 
never  to  have  spoken,  and  to  have  shown  an  almost  complete  uncon- 
sciousness; and  there  is  nothing  recorded  more  melancholy  or  more 
instructive  than  the  spectacle  of  this  great  wit  and  satirist,  without  any 
attendance  save  that  of  mercenary  hands,  —  for  his  own  unaccountable 
and  selfish  conduct  had  deprived  him  of  the  comforts  cif  a  family,— 
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expiring,  "  a  driveller  and  a  show."  He  is  buried  in  his  own  cathedrtil 
of  St.  Patrick's,  and  over  his  grave  is  inscribed  IhaL  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  himself,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  terrible 
of  human  compositions:  in  it*he  speaks  of  resting  '*  ubi  sseva  indig- 
natio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit ; "  a  fearfully  vivid  portraiture  of  his 
own  character. 

§  11.  My  account  of  Swifl  would  be  imperfect  without  some  mention 
of  those  extraordinary  events  which  are  connected  with  his  relations 
towards  the  two  unhappy  women  whose  love  for  him  was  the  glory  and 
the  misery  of  their  lives.  While  residing  in  Temple's  family  he  became 
acquainted  with  Esther  Johnson,  a  beautiful  young  girl  brought  up  as 
a  dependant  in  the  house,  and  who,  though  passing  for  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William's  steward,  appears  really  to  have  been  a  natural  child 
of  the  old  diplomatist.  To  her,  while  hardly  in  her  teens,  Swift  gave 
instruction ;  and  the  bond  between  master  and  pupil  ripened  into  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  passion  on  the  part  of  the  maiden,  and  as  much 
attachment  on  that  of  the  former  as  the  proud  and  bitter  nature  of 
Swift  was  capable  of  feeling.  Having  inherited  a  small  fortune,  Swifl 
induced  Stella  —  such  was  the  poetical  name  he  gave  her — to  settle 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Dingley  in  Ireland,  where  he  maintained  with 
both  of  them  —  though  Mrs.  Dingley  was  merely  a  mask  to  save  ap- 
pearances —  that  long,  curious,  and  intimate  correspondence  which 
has  since  been  published  as  his  yournal  to  Stella.  In  it  we  sec  tlie 
unbending  of  this  haughty  spirit :  he  addresses  his  correspondent  in 
the  fondest  puerilities  of  his  /'little  language,"  and  while  giving  the 
minutest  account  of  his  thoughts  and  doings  from  day  to  day,  he  inter- 
ests us  with  a  thousand  details  concerning  tlie  political  and  literary  life 
of  the  time.  The  journal  is  full  of  the  most  affectionate  aspirations 
after  a  .^ranquil  retreat  in  the  society  of  "  little  M.  D.,"  and  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  Swift  anticipated  marrying  Stella,  while  Stella's 
whole  life  was  filled  with  the  same  hope.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
London  Swift  became  intimate  with  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant 
named  Vanhomrigh,  over  whose  daughter  Hester,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  c  '  Vanessa,  he  exerted  the  same  kind  of  enchantment  as  he 
had  exhibited  in  gaining  the  affections  of  Stella,  a  power  indeed  which 
Swift  seems  to  have  eminently  possessed  over  the  imagination  of  women, 
however  inexplicable  it  may  be,  when  we  think  of  the  bitterness  and 
coldness  of  his  nature.  From  at  first  directing  her  studies  he  succeeded, 
perhaps  involuntarily  on  his  part  at  first,  in  inspiring  an  ardent,  beau* 
tiful,  and  accomplished  girl  with  a  passion  so  deep  and  intense,  that 
tlie  difference  of  age  only  makes  more  difficult  to  explain.  He  seems 
to  have  played  with  this  attachment,  alternately  exciting  and  discour- 
aging hopes  in  poor  Vanessa;  while  his  letters  to  Stella  in  Ireland-grow 
gradually  colder  and  more  formal.  On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune,  retired  to  a  vilia 
at  Celbridere  in  Ireland,  where  Swift  continued  his  visits,  but  without 
clearing  up  to  one  of  these  unhappy  ladies  the  nature  of  his  relations 
with  the  other.    At  last  Vinessa,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  suspense 
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and  irritation,  wrote  to  Stella  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Swift's 
position  with  regard  to  her.  The  letter  was  intercepted  by  Swift,  and 
brought  back  by  him,  and  thrown  down  without  a  word,  but  with  a 
terrible  countenance,  before  the  unhappy  writer.  Swift  left  her,  and 
never  saw  her  more;  and  poor  Vanessa  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
(1723),  being  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  death  of  a  broken  heart. 
Stella,  whose  health  was  entirely  broken,  implored  Swifl  to  render  hei 
the  j>oor  justice  of  calling  her  his  wife;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  privateljr  performed  in  the  garden,  though  Swifl  never 
either  recognized  hei  in  public,  or  changed  his  strange  rule  of  never 
living  in  the  same  house  with  her,  or  even  seeing  her  otherwise  than  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  This  rule  had  been  observed  ever  since 
Stella*s  first  settlement  in  Ireland.  This  unhappy  victim  of  Swift's 
eccentric  selfishness  —  the  second — died  in  1728;  and  in  the  notices  he 
wrote  of  her,  while  smarting  under  the  agony  of  her  recent  loss,  it  i« 
impossible  not  to  see  a  love  as  intense  as  its  manifestation  had  been 
singular  and  inexplicable. 

§  12.  The  greatest  and  most  characteristic  of  Swift's  prose  works  is 
the  Voyages  of  Gulliver^  a  vast  and  all-embracing  satire  upon  human- 
ity itself,  though  many  of  the  strokes  were  at  the  time  intended  to 
allude  to  particular  persons  and  contemporary  events.  The  general 
plan  of  this  book  is  the  following:  It  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
plain,  unaffected,  honest  ship-surgeon,  who  describes  the  strange  scenes 
and  adventures  through  which  he  passes  with  that  air  of  simple, 
straightforward,  prosaic  good  faith  that  gives  so  much  charm  to  the 
narratives  of  our  brave  old  navigators,  and  which  Defoe  has  so  suc- 
cessfully mimicked  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  contrast  between  the 
(  extravagance  of  the  inventions  and  the  gravity  with  which  they  are 
j  related,  forms  precisely  the  point  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  Swifl,  and 
is  equally  perceptible  in  other  works,  while  it  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  singular  saturnine  kind  of  pleasantry  which  made  hi^ 
conversation  so  sought  after.  He  is  said  never  to  have  been  known  to 
laugh;  but  to  have  poured  forth  the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  inven- 
tions with  an  air  of  gravity  and  sternness  that  kept  his  audience  in 
convulsions  of  merriment.  This  admirable  fiction  consists  of  four 
parts  or  voyages :  in  the  first  Gulliver  visits  the  country  of  Lilliput, 
whose  inhabitants  are  about  six  inches  in  stature,  and  where  all  the 
objects,  houses,  trees,  ships,  and  animals,  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  miniature  human  beings.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of 
Swift's  humor,  as  well  as  of  the  power  he  possesses  over  the  imagina- 
tion —  I  had  almost  said  the  belief —  of  the  reader,  is  the  exquisite  and 
watchful  manner  in  which  these  proportions  are  preserved.  The  author 
never  forgets  himself  in  this  respect;  nay,  he  has  managed  to  give  to 
the  passions,  the  ambition,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  religion  of  his 
diminutive  people  an  air  of  the  same  littleness  as  invests  the  physical 
objects.  The  invention  displayed  in  the  droll  and  surprising  incidents 
is  as  unbounded  as  the  natural  and  bond-Jide  air  with  which  they  are 
recounted ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  exclamation  of  the  learned 
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bishop,  who  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "  That  there  were  some  things  in 
Gulliver  that  he  could  not  quite  believe  I"    The  second  voyage  is  to 
Brobdingnag,  a  country  of  enormous  giants,  of  about  sixty  feet   in 
height;  and  here  Gulliver  plajrs  the  same  part  as  the  insect-like  Lilli- 
putians had  played  to  him.    As  in  the  first  voyage,  the  contemptible  t 
and  ludicrous  side  of  human  things  is  shown  by  exhibiting  how  trifling  ' 
they  would  appear  in  almost  microscopic  proportions,  so  in  Brobding- 
nag  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  odious  and  ridiculous  would  appear  J 
cur  politics,  our  wars,  and  our  ambitions,  to  the  gigantic  perceptionn  \ 
of  a  more  mighty  race.    The  lesson  is  the  same ;  but  we  learn  it  by « 
looking  through  the  other  end  of  the  telescope.     The  Third  Part^ 
which  is  generally  found  inferior,  from,  the  want  of  unity  in  the  objects 
of  representation,  to  the  preceding  voyages,  carries  Gulliver  to  a  series 
of  strange  and  fantastic  countries.    The  first  is  Laputa,  a  flying  island, 
inhabited  by  philosophers  and  astronomers.     Here  Swift  intended  to 
satirize  the  follies  and  abuses  of  learning  and  science ;  but  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact  that  much  of  this  part,  as  the  Academy  of  Lagado, 
is  borrowed  from  Lucian,  Rabelais,  and  other  satirists,  his  strokes  of 
ridicule  are  not  always  very  well  directed,  and  fall  pointless,  being 
levelled  against  imaginary  follies.    From  Lagado  the  traveller  goes  to 
Glubbdubdrib  and  then  to  Luggnagg,  which  latter  episode  introduces 
the  terrific  description  of  the  Struldbrugs,  wretches  who  are  cursed 
with  bodily  immortality  without  preserving  at  the  same  time  their 
intellects  or  their  affections. 

Gulliver's  last  voyage  is  to  the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  a  region 
in  which  horses  are  the  reasoning,  civilized,  and  dominant  beings ;  and 
where  men,  under  the  name  of  Yahoos,  are  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
noxious,  filthy,  and  unreasoning  brutes.  The  manner  in  which  Swift 
has  described  the  latter,  retaining  a  resemblance  to  man  in  their  pro- 
pensities which  only  renders  them  more  horrible  and  loathsome,  shows 
how  intense  were  his  hatred  and  scorn  of  humanity.  The  satire  goes 
on,  deepening  as  it  advances;  playful  and  amusing  in  the  scenes  of  Lil- 
liput,  it  grows  blacker  and  bitterer  at  every  step,  till  in  the  Yahoos  it 
reaches  a  pitch  of  almost  insane  ferocity,  which  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  faithfully  embodied  Swift's  real  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

§  13.  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  he  gives  a  burlesque  allegorical  account  | 
of  the  three  great  sects  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lu- 
theran, and  the  Calvin istic  churches.  These  are  represented  with  the  ) 
wildest  and  most  fareical  extravagance  of  incident,  under  the  form  of 
three  brothers,  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin;  and  their  squabbles  and  ulti- 
mate separation  figure  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences.  Between 
the  chapters  of  narrative  are  interposed  what  Swift  calls  digressions.,  \\i 
which  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  are  embodied  in  a  degree  of  out-of-the- 
•ray  learning  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  his  works.  Everything 
that  is  droll  and  familiar  in  ideas  and  language  is  concentrated  in  this 
extraordinary  production,  and  many  of  the  pleasantries  are  sufficiently 
irreverent  to  justify  the  accusation  of  his  religious  belief  not  beln^  v«t^ 
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firmlj  fixed.  The  innumerable  pamphlets  and  political  and  historical 
tracts  poured  forth  by  Swif\,  as  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  the  Publie 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  the  Last  Tears  of^ueen  Anne,  his  contributions 
to  journals,  his  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Rngland  Man,  his  remarks 
o  1  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  being  written  on 
local  and  temporary  subjects,  are  now  little  consulted ;  thej  all  exhibit 
the  vigor  of  his  reasoning,  the  admirable  force  and  directness  of  his 
style,  and  his  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  invective.  They  are  all,  what- 
ever be  their  nature,  party  pamphlets  of  the  most  virulent  kind,  in  which 
the  author  was  never  restrained  by  any  feeling  of  his  own  dignity,  or  of 
candor  and  indulgence  for  others,  from  overwhelming  his  opponents 
with  ridicule  and  abuse.  He  is  like  the  Indian  savage,  who,  in  torturing 
his  captive  at  the  stake,  cares  little  how  he  wounds  and  bums  himself, 
so  long  as  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe;  or,  like  the  street  ruffian, 
who,  in  hurling  ordure  on  his  antagonist,  is  indifferent  to  the  filth  that 
may  stick  to  his  own  fingers.  The  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  power,  of 
these  writings  is  often  something  almost  diabolical.  Many  of  his 
smaller  prose  writings  are  purely  satirical,  as  his  Polite  Conversation 
and  Directions  to  Servants,  In  the  former  he  has  combined  in  a  sort 
of  comic  manual  all  the  vulgar  repartees,  nauseous  jokes,  and  selling  of 
bargains,  that  were  at  that  time  common  in  smart  conversation ;  and  in 
the  latter,  under  the  guise  of  ironical  precepts,  he  shows  how  minute 
and  penetrating  had  been  his  observations  of  the  lying,  pilfering,  and 
dirty  practices  of  servants.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest,  as  they  are  the 
most  innocent,  of  his  prose  pleasantries,  are  the  papers  written  in  the 
character  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  where  he  shows  up,  with  exquisite  drol- 
lery, the  quackery  of  the  astrologer  Partridge.  His  letters  are  very 
numerous ;  and  those  addressed  to  his  intimate  friends,  as  Pope  and 
Gay,  and  those  written  to  Sheridan,  half-friend  and  half-butt,  contain 
inimitable  specimens  of  his  peculiar  humor,  which  has  been  excellently 
described  by  Coleridge  as  *'  anima  Rabelajsii  habitans  in  sicco."  The 
three  greatest  satirical  wits  of  modern  times  possess  each  a  p>eculiar 
manner.  Rabelais,  with  his  almost  frantic  animal  spirits,  pours  forth 
a  side-shaking  mixture  of  erudition  and  ingenious  buffoonery;  Voltair«, 
with  his  sly  grin  of  contempt,  makes  everything  he  attacks  appear  at 
once  odious  and  despicable ;  but  Swift  inspires  us  with  loathing  as  well 
as  with  contempt.  We  laugh  with  Rabelais,  we  sneer  with  Voltaire ; 
with  Swift  we  despise  and  we  abhor.  He  will  not  only  be  ever  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose,  but  his  poetical  works 
will  give  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  They 
are,  however,  most  strongly  contrasted  in  their  style  and  manner  to  the 
type  most  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  of  which  Pope  is  the  most  complete 
representative.  They  have  no  pretension  to  loftiness  of  language,  are 
written  in  the  sermo  fcdcstris,  in  a  tone  studiously  preserving  the  famil- 
iar expression  of  common  life.  In  nearly  all  of  them  Swifl  adopted  the 
short  octosyllable  verse  that  Prior  and  Gay  had  rendered  popular.  The 
poems  show  the  same  wonderful  acquaintance  with  ordinary  incidents 
fts  the  pro89  compositions,  the  same  intense  observation  of  human 
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nature,  and  the  same  profoundly  misanthropic  a  iew  of  mankind.  The 
longest  of  the  narrative  writings,  Cadentis  (Dccanus,  an  anagram  indi- 
cating the  Dean  himself)  and  Vanessaj  is  at  the  same  time  the  least 
interesting.  It  gives  an  account,  though  not  a  very  clear  one,  of  the 
Jove-episode  which  terminated  so  fatally  for  poor  Hester  Vanhomrigh. 
The  most  likely  to  remain  popular  are  the  Verses  on  my  own  Deaths 
describing  the  mode  in  which  that  event,  and  Swift's  own  character, 
vould  be  discussed  among  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his  acquaint- 
ances; and  perhaps  there  is  no  composition  in  the  world  which  gives  sg 
easy,  animated  a  picture,  at  once  satirical  and  true,  of  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  ordinary  society.  He  produced  an  infinity  of  small  bur- 
lesques and  pleasantries,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  for  example,  The  Grand 
Question  Debated,  in  which  he  has,  with  consummate  skill  and  humor, 
adopted  the  maundering  style  of  a  vulgar  servant-maid.  Shakspeare 
himself,  in  Mrs.  Quickly  and  in  Juliet's  Nurse,  has  not  more  accurately 
seized  the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  class.  A  thousand  parodies,  jests, 
punning  Latin  and  English  letters,  epigrams  and  descriptions  might  be 
cited.  Many  of  them  are  slight  toys  of  the  fancy,  but  they  are  toys 
executed  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  in  some,  as  the  Leg-ion  Clubf 
the  verses  on  Betteswortli  and  Lord  Cutts,  the  ferocious  satire  of  Swiil 
is  seen  in  its  full  intensity :  they  are  little  sparkling  bubbles,  but  they 
are  blown  from  vitriolic  acid. 

§  14.  No  member  of  the  brilliant  society  of  which  Pope  and  Swift 
were  the  chief  luminaries,  deserves  more  respect,  both  for  his  intel- 
lectual and  personal  qualities,  than  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  (1667-1735). 
He  was  of  Scottish  origin,  and  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  physician, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  attached  to  the  court  from  1709  till  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable,  as  well  as  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  wits  of  the  day,  and  was  a  chief  con- 
tributor to  those  Miscellanies  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  in 
connection  with  Pope.  He  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
that  extensive  satire  on  the  abuses  of  learning,  embodied  in  the  Me^ 
moirs  of  Martinus  Scrihlerus,  and  to  have  indeed  executed  the  best 
portions  of  that  comprehensive  though  fragmentary  work,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  description  of  the  pedantic  education  given  to  his  son  by  the 
learned  Cornelius.  But  the  fame  of  Arbuthnot  is  more  intimately 
connected  witli  the  inimitable  History  of  John  Bull,  in  which  the 
intrigues  and  Wars  of  the  Succession  are  so  drolly  caricatured.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  Marl- 
borough unpopular  with  the  nation ;  but  the  adventures  of  Squire  South 
(Austria),  Lewis  Baboon  (France),  Nic.  Frog  (Holland),  and  Lord 
Strutt  (the  King  of  Spain),  are  related  with  fun,  odd  humor,  and 
familiar  vulgarity  of  language.  There  is  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
humor  as  we  find  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  in  Gulliver ;  but  Arbutli- 
not  is  always  good-natured,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  fierce  bitterness 
and  misanthropy  which  tinge  every  page  of  Swift.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the //w/dry  Arbuthnot  details  with  great  humor  some  of  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  English  ministry,  and  in  particular  the  way  in  which 
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the  Scottish  Presbyterian  party  were  tricked  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
into  assenting  to  the  bill  for  Occasional  Conformity.  The  characters  of 
the  various  nations  and  parties  are  conceived  and  maintained  with 
consummate  spirit;  and  perhaps  the  p>opular  ideal  of  John  Bull,  with 
which  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  identifying  their  personal  and  nation:ii 
peculiarities,  was  first  stamped  and  fixed  by  Arbuthnot's  amusing  bur- 
lesque. Besides  these  well-known  pleasantries  Arbuthnot*8  fertile  and 
festive  genius  produced  others  in  the  s^ime  manner,  as  the  Art  of  Politi-- 
cal  Lying-,  and  the  Memoirs  of  P.  P,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,  intended  to 
caricature  the  trifling  and  egotistic  details  of  Brunet*8  History.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  learned  tracts  both  in  general  literature  and  in 
subjects  more  immediately  professional;  and  he  seems  to  have  fully 
deserved  the  admiration  lavished  upon  him  by  all  his  friends,  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  and  benevolent  physician,  and  a  wit  of 
singular  brilliancy  and  fertility. 

§  15.  Matthew  Prior  (1664-1 721)  was  a  poet  and  diplomatist  of 
this  time,  who  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage  of  politics  as  well 
as  on  that  of  literature.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  after  receiving 
a  commencement  of  education  in  Westminster  School,  is  said  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  some  time  with  an  uncle  who  kept  a  tavern  in 
London,  and  in  whose  house  the  lad  was  employed  in  serving  the  cus- 
tomers. His  scholarship  is  related  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  tlie 
splendid  and  generous  Dorset,  who  enabled  him  to  finish  his  studies  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
obtained  a  small  fellowship.  He  took  part  with  Montagu,  another  of 
his  patrons,  in  the  composition  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse, 
a  poem  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther  ;  and  the  door 
of  public  employment  was  soon  opened  to  him.  His  career  in  the 
diplomatic  service  was  brilliant :  after  accompanying  Berkeley,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Hague,  as  Secretary,  he  became  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  received  a  considerable  pecuniary  gratifica- 
tion from  the  Government.  He  twice  resided  at  Versailles  in  the 
capacity  of  envoy,  and  by  his  talents  in  negotiation  as  well  as  by  his 
wit  and  accomplishments  in  society  appears  to  have  been  very  popular 
among  the  French.  Many  stories  are  related  of  his  address  in  polished 
repartee,  in  which  he  showed  himself  not  inferior  to  the  Parisian  wits 
and  men  of  letters.  On  returning  to  England  he  was  made  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  and  in  1701  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Though  he  had  entered  public  life  as  a  partisan  of  the  Whigs, 
he  now  deserted  them  for  the  Tories,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Somers ;  and  he  again  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in 
great  splendor  during  the  negotiations  in  which  Bolingbroke  acceded  to 
the  disgraceful  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1715  he  was  ordered  into  custody 
by  the  Whigs,  on  a  charge  of  high  treas.on,  and  remained  two  years  in 
confinement.  The  worst  result  to  Prior  of  this  political  persecution 
was  the  loss  of  all  his  fortune,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  now 
nearly  reduced  to  the  small  revenue  of  his  college  fellowship,  which  in 
the  days  of  his  splendor  he  had  refused  to  give  up,  prudently  calculat- 
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ing  that  the  time  might  come  when  he  would  he  glad  to  possess  even 
so  small  an  income.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he 
published  by  subscription  a  collection  of  his  works,  the  proceeds  o* 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Prior  was  an  easy  Epicurean 
philosopher  of  the  Horatian  stamp,  and  accommodated  himself  with 
facility  to  every  change  of  fortune.  His  longer  and  more  ambitious 
poems  are  Alma^  a  metaphysical  discussion  carried  on  in  easy,  unem- 
barrassed Hudibrastic  verse,  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
learning  disguised  under  an  easy  conversational  garb;  and  the  Epic 
entitled  Solomon^  a  poem  somewhat  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  same 
defects  as  the  Davideis  of  Cowley.  A  work  of  considerable  length, 
and  ambitious  in  its  character,  is  the  dialogue  entitled  Henry  and 
Emma^  modernized,  and  spoiled  in  the  modernizing,  from  the  exqui- 
site old  ballad  of  the  Nuthrowne  Afaide,  The  transference  to  modern 
times,  and  the  expression  in  the  smootli  verse  of  the  correct  school  of 
poets,  of  the  simple  passion  and  picturesque  sentiment  of  the  ancient 
poem,  is  like  the  appearance  of  Homer  in  the  version  of  Pope.  Prior's 
two  claims  to  admiration  are  his  easy,  animated,  half-tender,  half- 
libertine  love-songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  the  same  union  of  natural 
though  not  profound  sentiment  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  gayety  and 
carelessness  that  form  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  French  chansonniers. 
Prior  composed  a  number  of  Tales  in  verse,  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Conies  of  La  Fontaine,  showing  much  similarity  with  that  class  of 
productions  of  the  inimitable  fabulist,  but  open  to  the  same  objection 
—  an  objection  which  will  now  exclude  them  from  the  reading  of  out 
more  fastidious  age — of  occasional  immorality  in  their  subjects  and 
treatment. 

§  16.  The  name  of  John  Gay  (16S8-1732)  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive among  the  brilliant  literary  stars  that  make  up  the  constellation 
of  which  Pope  and  Swift  were  the  leading  luminaries.  He  was  one  of 
those  easy,  amiable,  good-natured  men  who  are  the  darlings  of  their 
friends,  and  whose  talents  excite  admiration  without  jealousy,  while  their 
characters  are  the  object  rather  of  fondness  than  respect.  He  was  bom 
1688,  and  carried  off  prematurely  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  1732 ; 
and  his  death  filled  the  jealous  Pope  with  sorrow,  and  forced  tears  even 
from  the  hard  and  cynical  eyes  of  Swift.  He  entered  life  in  a  humble 
•station,  as  a  linen-draper^s  shopman,  but  soon  exchanged  this  occupa- 
tion for  a  dependence  upon  the  great,  which  was  not  more  favorable 
eithef  to  happiness  or  self-respect,  and  for  a  vain  pining  after  public 
employment  and  court  favor  for  which  his  indolent  and  self-indulgent 
habits  rendered  him  singularly  unfit.  His  most  important  poetical 
productions  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  were  the  collection  of  Ec- 
logues entitled  The  Shepherd's  Week,  and  the  original  and  charmingly 
executed  mock-didactic  poem.  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking  tha 
Streets  of  London,  In  the  former,  consisting  of  seven  pastorals,  he 
jriginally  intended  a  parody  on  Ambrose  Philips,  whose  writings  were 
the  general  butt  or  ridicule  to  Pope  and  his  friends ;  but  the  work  of 
Gay  is  so  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  his  descriptions  ol  le^  ¥.w^v^Yi  \\^i!^ 
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nature  and  peasant  life  are  so  agreeable  that  his  composition  will 
always  be   read  with  pleasure  for  its  intrinsic  merit.     Like  Spenser 
before  him,  Gay  gave  a  national  color  to  his  personages  and  to  his 
landscape,  but  his  incidents  and  the  general  tone  of  his  dialogues  are 
comic.     He  has  shown  great  address  in  applying  the  topics  of  The- 
ocritus and  Virgil  to  the  customs,  employments,  and  superstitions  of 
English  peasants,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  heighten  the  effect  by  the 
occasional  employment  of  antiquated  and  provincial  expressions.    The 
Trivia  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  ease  and  quiet  humor,  but  for  the 
curious  details  it  gives  us  of  the  street  scenery,  costume,  and  manners 
of  that  time.    Gay  produced  several  dramatic  works,  principally  of  a 
comic  nature,  and  interspersed  with  songs,  for  the  composition  of  which 
he  showed  an  almost  unrivalled  talent :  I  may  mention  What  d^ye  Call 
it  f  a  sort  of  half-pastoral  extravaganza,  and  the  farce  of  Three  Hours 
offer  Marriage,    Gay's  pieces  generally  contained,  or  were  supposed 
to  contain,  occasional  political  allusions,  the  piquancy  of  which  greatly 
contributed   to   their  popularity.     They  are  also  seldom  free  from  a 
somewhat  loose  and  immoral  tendency.    His  most  successful  venture  was 
the  Bcgsrars^  Opera,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested by  Swift,  when  residing,  in  1726,  at  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham- 
The  idea  of  this  piece  is  eminently  happy:  it  was  to  transfer  the  songs 
and  incidents  of  the  Italian  Opera  —  then  almost  a  novelty  in  England, 
and  in  the  blaze  of  popularity  —  to  the  lowest  class  of  English  life.     The 
hero  of  the  Beggars*  Opera  is  a  highwayman,  and  gaoleris,  pickpockets, 
and  prostitutes  form  the  dramatis  persona;,  while  the  scene  is  princi- 
pally in  Newgate.     In  a  word,  to  use  Swifl's  expression,  it  was  a  kind 
of  Newgate  pastoral,  and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  opera  then  in 
vogue,  while  it  became  the  origin  of  the  English  Opera.    The  beauty 
and  charming  voice  of  Elizabeth  Fenton,  who  first  acted   Polly,  tlw 
satirical  allusions  plentifully  scattered  through  the  dialogue,  and  cager^ 
ly  caught  up  by  the  parties  of  the  day,  the  novelty  and  oddity  of  the 
whole  spectacle,  and  above  all,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  songs  plen- 
tifully interspersed  throughout,  gave  the  Beggars'  Of  era  an  unpar- 
alleled success.     Polly  became  the  idol  of  the  town,  and  was  removed 
from  the  stage  to  share  the  coronet  of  a  duke ;  and  Gay  acquired  from 
the  performance  of  his  piece  the  very  large  sum  of  nearly  700/.     He 
was  encouraged  by  success  to  endeavor  to  continue  in  the  same  stiain, 
and  produced  a  kind  of  continuation  called  Polly,  which,  though  far 
inferior,  was  even  more  profitable,  for  being  prohibited  on  the  gro.md 
of  political  allusions,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
opposition  party,  in  order  to  spite  the  court,  contributed  so  libeially  to 
its  publication  that  Gay  is  said  to  have  cleared  about  iioo/.    The  poet, 
with  that  sanguine  improvidence  which  characterized  him,  had  previ- 
ously met  with   severe  losses  in  the  famous  South  Sea  mania;   but 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  profiting  by  the  advice  of  friends  who 
possessed  more  practical  common  sense  than  himself,  he  determined  to 
nusband  the  little  fortune  he  had  accumulated.     He  was  received  into 
tlie  family  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  where  he  seems 
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to  have  been  petted  like  some  favorite  lapdog,  till  his  de'ath  in  1732. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  Fables  in  easy  octosyllable  verse, 
which  he  wrote  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  though  these  are  the  best-known  and  most  frequently 
cited  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  they  will  be  found  immeasu- 
rably inferior  in  wit,  profound  sense,  picturesqueness,  and  above  all  in 
the  rare,  precious  quality  of  intense  national  spirit,  to  the  immortal 
fables  of  La  Fontaine  and  of  Krinloff.  They  retain  their  popularity 
from  their  figuring  in  every  collection  of  poetry  for  the  young,  their 
style  rendering  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  reading  and  learning  by 
heart.  Gay*s  songs  and  ballads,  whether  those  introduced  into  the 
Beggars'  Opera  and  other  dramatic  works,  or  those  written  separately, 
are  among  the  most  musical,  touching,  playful,  and  charming  that  exist 
in  the  language.  The  diction  and  subject  are  often  of  the  most  familiar 
kind,  but  the  grace  of  the  expression,  and  the  flowing  harmony  of  the 
verse,  make  them,  whether  pathetic  or  lively,  masterpieces  of  skill. 
They  have,  too,  invariably  that  rare  and  high  attribute  of  the  best 
song-writing,  that  the  very  march  of  the  number  irresistibly  suggests 
the  air  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung. 

§  17.  My  space  will  only  permit  a  cursory  mention  of  Sir  Samt  el 
Garth  (died  in  1718),  a  Whig  physician  of  eminence,  whose  poem  of 
The  Dispensary,  written  on  occasion  of  a  squabble  between  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries*  Company,  was  half  satirical  «ind 
half  a  plea  in  favor  of  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  poor ;  Thom  «\S 
Parnell  (1679-1718),  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  held  a  livii.g  in 
Ireland,  and  is  known  chiefly  by  his  graceful  but  somewhat  feeble  t#-ie 
of  TAe  Hermit,  a  versified  parable  founded  on  a  striking  story  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ;  and  Thomas  Tickell  (*6S%>- 
1740),  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  the  accomplished  Addison, 
whose  death  suggested  a  noble  elegy,  the  only  work  of  Tickell  which 
rises  above  the  elegant  mediocrity  that  marks  the  general  tone  of  the 
minor  poetry  of  that  age.  Tickell  contributed  papers  to  the  Spectator, 
and  also  published  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hi  ad,. which 
led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Addison  and  Pope  (see  p.  293). 
Tickell  published  a  collected  edition  of  Addison's  works. 

§  18.  I  now  come  to  Edward  Young  (1681-1765),  the  most  pc/werw 
ful  of  the  secondary  poets  of  the  epoch.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
unsuccessful  pursuit  of  fortune  in  the  public  and  diplomatic  service  of 
the  country.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  somewhat  soured  in  his 
tempei^,  he  entered  the  church,  and  serious  domestic  losses  still  furtlier 
intensified  a  natural  tendency  to  morbid  and  melancholy  reflection. 
He  obtained  his  first  literary  fame  by  his  satire  entitled  th<.  L<ne  of 
Fame^  the  Universal  Passion,  written  before  he  had  abandoned  a  secu- 
lar career.  It  is  in  rhyme,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Pope,  though  it  is  deficient  in  that  exquisite  grace  and  neat- 
ness which  distinguish  the  latter.  In  referring  the  vice?  and  follies 
of  mankind  chiefly  to  vanity  and  the  foolish  desire  of  applause, 
Young  exhibits  a  fa.lse  and  narrow  view  of  human  motives ;  but  there 
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are  many  passages  in  the  three  epistles  which  compose  this  satire,  that 
exhibit  strqng  powers  of  observation  and  description,  and  a  keen  and 
vigorous  expression  which,  though  sometimes  degenerating  into  that 
tendency  to  paradox  and  epigram  which  arc  the  prevailing  defect  of 
Young's  genius,  are  not  unworthy  of  his  great  model.  The  Second 
Epistle,  describing  the  character  of  women,  may  be  compared,  without 
altogether  losing  in  the  parallel,  to  Pope*s  admirable  work  on  the  same 
subjtct.  But  Young's  place  in  the  history  of  English  poetry  —  a  place 
long  a  very  high  one,  and  which  is  likely  to  remain  a  far  from  unenvia^ 
ble  one  —  is  due  to  his  striking  and  original  poem  The  Night  Thoughts* 

'  This  work,  consisting  of  nine  nights  or  meditations,  is  in  blank  verse, 
and  consists  of  reflections  on  Life,  Death,  Immortality,  and  all  the 
most  solemn  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Christian 

'  and  the  philosopher.  The  general  tone  of  the  work  is  sombre  and 
gloomy,  perhaps  in  some  degree  affectedly  so,  for  though  the  author 
perpetually  parades  the  melancholy  personal  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote,  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidly-succeeding  losses  of  rnany 
who  were  dearest  to  him,  the  reader  can  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  grief  and  desolation  were  purposely  exaggerated  for  effect.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  grandeur  of  Nature  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  Divine  attributes  are  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  depicted,  the  argu- 
ments against  sin  and  infidelity  are  so  concisely  and  powerfully  urged, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  nothingness  of  man's  earthly  aims  and 
the  immensity  of  his  immortal  aspirations  is  so  pointedly  set  before  us, 
that  the  poem  will  always  make  deep  impression  on  the  religious  reader. 
The  prevailing  defects  of  Young's  mind  were  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  contrast,  and  a  want  of  discrimination 
that  often  leaves  him  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  between  an  idea 
really  just  and  striking,  and  one  which  is  only  superficially  so :  and 
this  want  of  taste  frequently  leads  him  into  illustrations  and  compar- 
isons rather  puerile  than  ingenious,  as  when  he  compares  the  stars  to 
diamonds  in  a  seal-ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  Almighty.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  a  deficiency  in  continuous  elevation,  advancing,  so  to 
say,  by  jerks  and  starts  of  pathos  and  sublimity.  The  march  of  his 
verse  is  generally  solemn  and  majestic,  though  it  possesses  little  of  the 
rolling,  thunderous  melody  of  Milton;  and  Young  is  fond  of  introdu- 
cing familiar  images  and  expressions,  often  with  great  effect,  amid  his 
most  lofty  bursts  of  declamation.  The  epigrammatic  nature  of  some  of  his 
most  striking  images  is  best  testified  by  the  large  number  of  expres- 
sions which  have  passed  from  his  writings  into  the  colloquial  language 
of  society,  such  as  "  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,"  "  all  men 
think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,"  and  a  multitude  of  others.  A 
fort  of  quaint  solemnity,  like  the  ornamentation  upon  a  Gothic  tomb, 
is  the  impression  which  the  Night  Thoughts  are  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  reader  in  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
essential  greatness  of  his  genius,  that  the  quaintness  is  not  able  to 
extinguish  the  solemnity. 
§  19.  The  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  found  an  admirable 
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representative  at  this  time  in  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758),  bom  in  a 
humble  class  of  life,  and  who  was  first  a  wigmaker,  and  afterwards 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  of  a  happy,  jovial,  and  contenteil 
humor,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  literature  of  his  country  bj 
reviving  the  taste  for  the  excellent  old  Scottish  poets,  and  by  editing 
and  imitating  the  incomparable  songs  and  ballads  current  among  the 
people.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  original  pastoral  poem,  the  Gen* 
tie  (or  Noble)  Shepherd^  which  grew  out  of  two  eclogues  he  had  writteny 
ilescripd/e  of  tlie  rural  life  and  scenery  of  Scotland.  The  complete 
work  appeared  in  1725,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  in  verse, 
^rritten  in  the  melodious  and  picturesque  dialect  of  the  country,  and 
interwoven  into  a  simple  but  interesting  love-story.  The  pictures  of 
rature  given  in  this  charming  work,  equally  faithful  and  ideal,  the 
exact  representation  of  real  peasant  life  and  sentiment,  which  Ramsay, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  poet,  knew  how  to  make  strictly  true  to 
reality  without  a  particle  of  vulgarity,  and  the  light  but  firm  delinea- 
tions of  character,  render  this  poem  far  superior  in  interest,  however 
inferior  in  romantic  ideality,  to  the  Pastor  Fido,  the  Galatea^  or  the 
Faithful  Skefkerdess,  The  songs  he  has  occasionally  interspersed, 
though  they  may  sometimes  be  out  of  place  by  retarding  the  march  of 
the  events,  are  often  eminently  beautiful,  as  are  many  of  those  scattered 
through  Ramsay*s  voluminous  collections,  in  which  he  combined  the 
revival  of  older  compositions  with  imitations  and  originals  of  his  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  which  Ramsay  exerted  in  pro- 
ducing, in  the  following  century,  the  unequalled  lyric  genius  of  his 
great  successor,  Bums.  The  treasures  of  tenderness,  beautiful  descrip* 
tion,  and  sly  humor  which  Ramsay  transmitted  from  Dunbar,  James  I., 
David  Lyndsay,  and  a  thousand  nameless  national  bards,  were  concen* 
trated  into  one  splendid  focus  in  the  writings  of  the  author  of  a  Tarn 
OSAatUer. 
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lONOR  POETS. 

BlOHlBU  Say  AGS  (100(^1743),  m  wen  known  tor 
Johnnoii'i  account  of  him,  was  the  haatanl  child  of 
Bichanl  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  OmntcM  of 
Maccleaflcld.  lie  led  a  diMipated  and  erratic  life, 
lb(3  victim  of  circum»tance«  and  of  his  own  passions. 
In  his  miscellaneous  poems  the  best  are  Tht  Wtm- 
dtrtr  and  The  Bas/ard. 

SiU  RioiiABii  Blackmobe  (1658f-I729),aph7- 
•ician  in  extensive  practice,  and  knighted  by  Wil- 
liam UL  wrote  several  epic  poems,  of  which  The 
CVro/Mm,  publiahcd  in  I'll!,  has  been  admitted  into 
the  collecticiis  of  the  British  Poets.  Johnson  re- 
marks, that "  Biackmoro,  by  the  unremitted  enmity 
of  tlie  witi,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  liis  virtue 
tliau  hb  duInc^B,  has  been  exposed  to  worse  treat- 
meitt  than  he  deserved.'*  And  he  adds,  that  "  the 
poem  ou  CYeatum  wants  neither  harmony  of  num- 
ber*, accuracy  of  thought,  nor  elegHnco  of  diction." 

Amubobk  Pmii.ii'B  (1G75-I74t}),  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  friend  ot  Addison 
•nU  Steele,  but  was  violently  attaciied  by  Pope.  He 
wrote  three  tragedies  and  some  I'aitoraU,  which 
were  much  admired  at  the  time,  but  are  now  de- 
•crvcdly  forgotten.  "The  pieces  of  Philips  Uiat 
please  best,"  observes  Johnson,  "  are  those  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured  him  tlie 
name  of  Aicu««6y  i'tunby,  the  fioems  of  short  lines,  by 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters, 
from  Wslpole,  the  *  stoerer  of  the  realm,'  to  Miss 
FuUeney  in  the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth 
and  sprightly,  and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty. 
Hiey  are  not  much  loaded  with  thought,  yet,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have 
had  ttdniirers." 

GKoBUE      GBAITVILIJC,      LOBO      LAIfSDOWKB 

(16a&-17;i5),  some  of  whose  poems  are  included  in 
the  collection  of  tlie  British  Poets,  a  distinction  to 
which  they  are  hardly  entitled.  His  early  pieces 
were  commended  by  old  Waller,  whose  faults  he 
Imitated.  Pope  designates  him  as  "Granville  the 
poUtti."    Uis  verses  to  Miru  ore  best  known. 


AmoE  C0UKTB88  or  WnrciiXLBSA  (A.  UV). 
The  wriciogs  of  this  bMtjr,  with  all  Che  smoothncat 
and  elcganoe  of  the  age,  gave  indloatioiis  of  tha 
better  days  that  were  coming  upon  Kngliah  poetry. 
Between  tha  Parcwftse  Xosf  and  the  Aosmh,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  says  that  there  le  not  « **aingle  new 
imago  of  external  nature,"  exoipt  in  tike  ffimdMr 
Fbrtut  of  Pope  and  the  Nocturnal  Rettrm  of  the 
poetess.  She  was  the  daaghter  of  Sir  William 
KingsmiU,  Southampton. 

Db.  Isaao  Watts  (1674-174S)  was  bora  at  8oaih> 
amplon,  July  17,  1C74,  and  educated  among  tha 
dls$entcn  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  In  UB8  ha 
beeame  minister  of  the  Independent  eongr^iUioD 
at  8t>>ke  Newington.  where  he  labored,  under  de- 
clining health,  until  1712,  when  be  entered  the  honss 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  of  Abney  Park,  and  continued 
the  guest  of  the  baronet,  and  afterwards  of  his 
widow,  preaching  occasionally,  but  cfiicfly  devoting 
himself  to  study  and  literature  ontil  his  death  on  the 
25th  November,  1748.  Ht.  Watts'*  talents  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  efforts  bore  him  overamoit 
extended  field  of  study.  His  style  b  caay  and 
graoefkil,  and  his  poetic  diction  ^vee  him  a  high 
place  among  the  religious  poets  of  England,  liis 
Ptahna  mmd  Ilymnt^  whilst  ftiU  of  imperftctiooa,  are 
yet  acknowledged  to  eoBtain  some  of  the  finest  qw- 
cimens  of  praise  in  the  English  tongoe,  whilst  his 
prose  writings,  embimcing  theological,  philoaophi- 
cal,  and  polemical  works,  have  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive and  wholesome  influence,  especially  iqxm 
tlie  more  popular  daises  of  the  community.  "  It 
was  tiiereforp,  with  great  propriety,"  faid  Dr.  John- 
son, "  that  in  \VM  he  rereiwd  fiom  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma  by  which  he  be- 
came a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Academical  honors 
would  have  more  value  if  thej  were  alwv*  iM»- 
stowed  with  equal  judgment." 

His  chief  works  were  ~  £0^,  1725,  once  used  as 
a  text  book  at  Oxford.  A*tronomw  tmd  CJgogrwpAy, 
1720.  Work*  JOT  Young  ChUdrm.  Eaa^t  and 
theological  wriUuga. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ESSAYISTS. 

1 1.  Joseph  Addison:  his  life.  The  Campaign.  Travels  in  Italy,  Raaamond, 
The  Drummer,  §  2.  His  connection  with  Steele:  life  of  the  latter.  The 
Tatier,  Speiiator,  «nd  Ouardian,  §  3.  Addison's  Cato,  Made  Secretary  of 
Stacte.  His  death.  His  quarrel  with  Pope.  His  character.  §  4.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  $  5.  His  poetry.  §  6.  Sm 
W11.UAM  Temple.  $  7.  Bishop  AiTERBrRY.  §  8.  Lokd  Shafterburt. 
His  CharacteriHicB,  §  9.  Lord  Bolingbkoke.  His  works.  His  connection 
with  David  Mallet.  §  10.  Beunard  Mandeville.  His  Fab!e  of  the  Bees, 
j  11.  Bishop  Berkelbt.  His  Minute  Philosopher  and  Theory  of  Vision, 
j  12.  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  Her  letters.  Compared  with  those  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^ 

§  1.  The  class  of  writers  who  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter  are 
identified  with  the  creation  of  a  new  and  peculiar  form  of  English  liter- 
ature, which  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  manners  and  intellectual  development  of  society.  The 
mode  of  publication  was  periodical,  and  a  kind  of  journals  made  their 
appearance,  many  of  them  enjoying  an  immense  popularity,  combining 
a  small  modicum  of  public  news-  with  a  species  of  short  essay  or  lively 
dissertation  on  some  subject  connected  with  morality  or  criticism,  and 
inculcating  principles  of  virtue  it«  great,  and  good  taste  and  politeness 
in  small  things.  The  Essay  was  first  made  popular  by  Montaigne,  and 
the  taste  for  this  easy  and  desultory  form  of  composition  became  gen- 
eral throughout  Europe.  It  was  in  England  that  it  was  first  combined 
with  the  principle  of  journalism.  The  first  establishment  of  this  species 
of  publication  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  of  whom  we  shall  give 
some  account  presently.  His  most  illustrious  fellow-laborer  in  the  task 
of  disseminating  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  a  better  tone  of 
manners  and  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments  was  Joseph  Addison 
(1672-1719),  This  great  writer  and  excellent  man  was  the  son  of 
I«ancelot  Addison,  a  divine  of  some  reputation  for  learning,  and  was 
born  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  Queen's  and  ultimately  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  the  , 
assiduity  of  his  application,  and  his  exquisite  taste  in  Latin  verse. 
Indeed  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  literature,  and  especially  of  the ' 
poets,  was  accurate  and  profound.  His  graceful  exercises  in  this  elegant 
branch  of  letters,  and  in  particular  his  poems  on  Punch  and  Judy  (the 
MackiuiS  Gesticulantes)  and  on  the  Barometer,  made  him  the  hope  and 
pride  of  his  College.  His  first  essays  in  English  verse  were  a  eulogistic 
poem  on  the  King,  which  was  honored  with  the  high  approval  of 
Dryden ;  and  it  was  under  Drydcn's  wing  thai  Xdd\%otv  coxvMvwxi^.^  >x\^ 
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trial-flight,  translating  the  IVth  Gcorgic  of  Virgil.  Lcird  Somers  pro- 
'  cured  for  the  rising  neophyte  a  pension  of  300/.,  which  enabled  him  to 
travel  in  France  and  Italy,  and  he  gave  speedy  proof  how  well  he  had 
profited  by  these  opportunities  of  employing  and  extending  his  classi- 
cal and  philosophical  acquirements.  During  his  sojourn  in  France  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  aged  Boileau,  then  the  patriarch  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  and  the  literary  lawgiver  not  only  to  his  own  country 
but  to  England.  The  accession  of  King  William  deprived  Addison  of 
his  pension;  and  he  passed  some  time  in  London  very  poor  in  purse, 
but  cxliibitmg  that  dignified  patience  and  quiet  reserve  which  made  hif 
character  so  estimable.  In  his  retirement  he  was  found  out  by  th« 
Ministers,  who  being  desirous  that  the  recent  triumphs  of  Marlborou^ 
should  be  celebrated  in  verse  in  a  worthy  manner,  Godolphin  was 
deputf  d  to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  write  a  poem  on  the  immor- 
tal campaign  which  had  just  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 
Addison  readily  undertook  the  task;  and  the  unfinished  portion,  con* 
taining  the  once  celebrated  comparison  of  the  great  leader  to  the 
Destroying  Angel,  being  shown  to  the  Ministers,  they  were  in  raptures; 
and  the  work,  when  it  appeared,  under  the  title  of  TAe  Campaign,  was 
universally  pronounced  superior  not  only  to  Boileau,  but  to  anything 
that  had  hitherto  been  written  in  the  same  style.  The  verses  appear  to 
modern  readers  stiff  and  artificial  enough ;  but  Addison  deserves  credit 
for  having  been  the  first  to  abandon  the  absurd  custom  of  former  poets, 
who  praise  a  military  hero  for  mere  personal  courage,  and  paint  hini 
slaughtering  whole  squadrons  with  his  single  arm,  and  to  place  the 
glory  of  a  great  general  on  its  true  basis  —  power  of  conceiving  and 
executing  profound  intellectual  combinations,  and  calmness  and  imper- 
turbable foresight  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Literary  services  were  at 
that  time  often  rewarded  with  political  advancement,  and  from  this 
moment  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  one.  He 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, besides  which  high  posts  he  at  different  times  received  various 
other  places,  both  lucrative  and  honorable.  The  publication  of  the 
Campaign  had  been  followed  by  that  of  his  Trat^cls  in  Italy ^  exhibiting 
proofh  notonly  of  Addison's  graceful  and  accomplished  scholarship,  but 
also  of  that  quiet  yet  delicate  humor,  that  humane  and  benevolent 
morality,  and  that  deep  though  not  bigoted  religious  spirit,  which  so 
strongly  mark  his  character  and  his  writings.  In  1707  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  pleasing  and  graceful  opera  or  musical  entertainment  entitled 
Rosamond ;  and  about  this  time  he  in  all  probability  sketched  out  the 
conu'dy  of  the  Drummer^  which,  however,  was  not  published  (ill  ader 
liis  death  when  it  was  brought  out  by  his  friend  Steele,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  some  share  in  its  composition.  It  is  deficient  in  plot  and 
vivacity  of  interest;  but  many  of  the  scenes  exhibit  much  comic  power, 
and  the  character  of  Vellum,  the  old  steward,  is  in  particular  extremely 
amusing. 

§  2.  It  was  about  this  period  of  his  career  that  Addison  embarked  in 
tliat  literary  venture  first  launched  by  his  friend  Steele,  and  with  his 
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share  in  which  is  connected  the  most  durable  element  of  his  fame ;  and 
I  shall  introduce  here,  incidentally,  a  short  account  of  Steele  himself. 
Sir  Richard  Stkklk  (1675-1729)  was  of  Irish  origin,  but  had  been 
the  schoolfellow  of  Addison,  upon  whom,  both  at  the  Charter  house 
and  afterwards  during  his  short  stay  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  looked 
witli  a  curious  and  most  affecting  mixture  of  veneration  and  love.  His 
life  was  full  of  the  wildest  vicissitudes,  and  his  character  was  one  of 
Uiose  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hate  and  to  respect.  His  heart 
wa^  inordinately  tender,  his  benevolence  deep,  and  his  aspirations 
lolly ;  but  his  passions  were  strong,  and  he  had  so  much  of  the  Irish 
impressionableness  that  his  life  was  passed  in  sinning  and  repenting,  in 
getting  into  scrapes  and  making  projects  of  reformation  which  a  total 
want  of  prudence  and  self-control  prevented  him  from  executing.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  pleasure,  and  always  read/  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interest  for  the  whim  of  the  moment,  he  caused  himself  to  be  disin- 
herited for  enlisting  in  the  Horse-Guards  as  a  private ;  and  when  after- 
wards promoted  to  a  commission,  astonished  the  town  by  his  wild 
extravagance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wrote  a  moral  and  religiovis 
treatise  entitled  the  Christian  Hero^  breathing  the  loftiest  sentiments 
of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  though  not  solid  talents  \ 
and  being  an  ardent  partisan  pamphleteer,  was  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment with  the  place  of  Gazetteer,  which  gave  him  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  official  news  at  a  time  when  newspapers  were  still  in  their  infancy. 
He  determined  to  profit  by  the  facilities  this  post  afforded  him,  and  to 
found  a  new  species  of  periodical  which  should  combine  ordinary  intel- 
ligence with  a  series  of  light  and  agreeable  essays  upon  topics  of 
universal  interest,  likely  to  improve  the  taste,  the  manners^  and  morals 
of  society.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a  period  when  literary 
taste  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  among  the  middle  and  fashionable  clasKcs 
of  England.  The  amusements,  when  not  merely  frivolous,  were  either 
immoral  or  brutal.  Gambling,  even  among  women,  was  frightfully 
prevalent;  and  the  sports  of  the  men  were  marked  with  a  general 
stamp  of  cruelty,  and  of  an  indulgence  in  drunkenness  which  I  will 
venture  to  call  —  for  I  know  no  more  appropriate  word  —  blackguard' 
ly.  In  such  a  state  of  things  intellectual  pleasures  and  acquirements 
were  regarded  either  with  Mronder  or  contempt.  The  fops  and  fine 
ladies  actually  prided  themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  spelling,  and 
fiiiy  allusion  to  books  was  scouted  as  pedantry.  Such  was  the  disease 
which  Steele  desired  to  cure,  and  he  determined  to  treat  it,  not  with 
formal  doses  of  moral  declamation,  but  with  homoeopathic  quantities  of 
good  sen«e,  good  taste,  and  pleasing  morality,  disguised  under  an  easy  ' 
aiul  fashionable  style.  In  1709  he  founded  the  Toiler ,  a  small-  sheet 
which  appeared  thrice  a  week  at  the  cost  of  id.,  each  number  contain- 
ing a  short  essay,  generally  extending  to  about  a  couple  of  octavo 
pages,  and  the  rest  filled  up  with  news  and  advertisements.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  new  kind  of  journal  was  instant  and  immense;  no  tea- 
table,  no  coffee-house  —  in  that  age  of  coffee-houses  —  was  without  it; 
and  the  authors  writing  with  the  ease,  p\ea%«icilTv,  «j[id  Vxio^X^^^  v\ 
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life,  rather  of  men  of  the  world  and  men  about  town,  than  mere  literary 
recluses/soon  gained  the  attention  of  the  class  they  addressed.  The 
Tatlcr  continued  about  a  year,  when  it  was  remodelled  into  the  far 
more  celebrated  and  successful  Spectator,  This  was  crrricd  on  upon 
the  same  plan,  with  the  difference  that  it  appeared  everj  day;  and  after 
reaching  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  numbers  was  discontinued  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  it  was  resumed  in  1714,  and  extended  to  about 
eighty  numbers  more.  A  third  journal,  the  Guardian^  was  commenced 
in  1 71 3,  and  reached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  numbers,  but  ^fni 
strikingly  inferior  to  the  Spectator  both  in  talent  and  success.  Though 
master  of  a  singularly  ready  and  pleasant  pen,  Steele  was  of  course 
obliged  to  obtain  as  much  assistance  as  he  could  from  his  friends;  and 
miny  writers  of  the  time  furnished  hints  or  contributions  —  Swifl, 
Berkeley,  Budgcll,  and  others.  But  the  most  constant  and  powerful 
aid  was  supplied  by  Addison,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  project; 
and  even  while  absent  in  Ireland  contributed  a  very  considerable 
and  certainly  the  most  valuable  proportion  of  papers,  amounting  in  the 
Tatler  to  about  one  sixth,  in  the  Spectator  to  more  than  one  half,  and 
in  the  Guardian  to  one  third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter.  Addi- 
son's contributions  to  the  Spectator  arc  generally  signed  with  one  of 
the  letters  coi/iposing  the  word  Clio,  *  Afler  dissipating  more  than  one 
fortune,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  extravagant  follies,  poor  Steele, 
who  had  thrown  himself  with  his  usual  headlong  zeal  into  politics,  died 
in  great  poverty  at  Carmarthen  in  Wales,  in  1729. 

§  3.  In  1713  Addison  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Cato<,  which,  partly 
from  the  eminence  of  its  author,  partly  from  the  avidity  with  which  the 
political  allusions  were  caught  up  and  applied  by  furious  parties,  and 
in  some  degree,  also,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  from  the  stately  dignity  of  the 
declamation,  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.  It  is  a  solemn,  cold, 
and  pompous  series  of  tirades  in  the  French  taste,  and  is  written  in 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  severest  rules  of  the  imaginary  classical 
unities;  but  the  intrigue  is  totally  devoid  either  of  interest  or  proba- 
bility, and  the  characters,  including  Cato  himself,  are  mere  frigid  em- 
bodiments of  patriotic  and  virtuous  rhetoric.  The  declamation,  how- 
e\'er,  is  in  parts  dignified  and  noble ;  and  the  famous  soliloquy  on  suicide, 
pronounced  by  the  hero,  is  a  passage  of  much  merit,  though  by  no 
means  merit  of  a  dramatic  nature.  In  1716  Addison  married  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had  in  former  days 
bc?n  tutor;  but  this  union  does  not  seem  to  have  added  much  to  his 
liippincss.  The  lady  was  of  a  haughty  and  irritable  character;  and 
Addison  probably  enjoyed  far  more  of  that  friendly  and  lettered  ease 
which  he  so  prized,  when  a  poor  adventurer  haunting  the  coffee-houses, 
than  when  residing  under  the  fantastic  roofs  of  Holland  House,  to 
which  historic  abode  he  has  bequeathed  the  glory  of  his  presence. 
Neither  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  a 
member,  nor  in  Government  ofHces  where  he  performed  important 
duties,  was  Addison  distinguished  for  eloquence  or  ready  business 
taicnts,  though  there  is  no  rea^r.  to  believe  the  common  anecdotcf 
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which  make  him  incapable  of  writing  an  ordinary  oflSdal  paper  \  but 
his  invincible  timidity  prevented  him  from  speaking,  if  ever,  at  least 
frequently  or  with  effect ;  and  his  powers  of  conversation,  which  were  ex- 
traordinary^ are  said  to  have  quite  deserted  him  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  or  two  hearers;  and  it  was  necessary,  too,  that  they  should  be 
intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  felt  himself  perfectly  at  ear^.  To  con- 
quer his  natural  diffidence,  and  to  give  flow  and  vivacity  to  his  ideas,  Ad- 
dison is  said,  both  for  conversation  and  composition,  to  have  had  recourse 
to  wine ;  and  this  is  almost  the  only  defect  with  which  his  otherwise 
almost  perfect  character  can  be  reproached.  In  making  the  accusation 
we  must  not  forget  that  excessive  drinking  was  rather  the  fashion  than 
regarded  as  the  vice  of  the  age  in  England. 

In  1717  Addison  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  political  career:  he/ 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  this  eminent  position  he  exhibited  . 
the  same  liberality,  modesty,  and  genuine  public  spirit  that  had  char-  ? 
acterized  his  whole  life.  Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  him  than  that, 
in  an  age  when  political  struggles  were  carried  on  with  the  most 
unscrupulous  perfidy  and  intolerant  violence,  he  should  never  have 
been  induced,  either  by  interest  or  cowardice,  to  desert  his  friends  who  1 
might  be  ranged  under  opposing  banners;  and  in  his  controversies, 
which  he  actively  carried  on  principally  in  the  journals  entitled  the 
Freeholder  and  the  Examiner^  he  never  departed  from  a  tone  of  can- 
dor, moderation,  and  good  breeding,  which  he  was  almost  the  first  to 
introduce  into  political  discussion.  Of  this  noble  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, his  fidelity  to  his  old  personal  friendship  with  Swifl,  in  spite  of  the 
latter*s  apostasy  and  defeat,  is  a  striking  example.  He  did  not  retain 
his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  long  period  :  he  soon  retired,  with 
a  handsome  pension  of  1500/.  a  year,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
evening  of  his  days  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  which  cut  short  his  career  in  1719.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  events  in  his  life  is  his  quarrel,  or  rather  misunderstanding, 
with  Pope.  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  singularly  malignant  and  insin- 
cere nature,  suspected  Addison  of  being  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  of 
employing,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disingenuous  arts  to  depre* 
ciate  his  works.  He  particularly  made  use  of  a  natural  source  of  mis- 
understanding, really  arising  out  of  Addison's  extreme  delicacy,  to 
accuse  him  of  unfair  conduct  respecting  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of 
which  Addison's  friend  Tickell  had  also  translated  a  portion,  and  taken 
hie  advice  respecting  it :  moreover  he  alleged  that  Addison,  in  dissuad- 
ing any  alteration  in  the  first  sketch  of  the  Rape  of  the  Loch,  had  been 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  of  envy  and  jealousy.  But  whoever 
knows  the  characters  of  the  two  persons  must  feel  convinced  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Addison's  life  and  conduct  was  such  as  to  rebut  these 
accusations,  while  the  details  of  Pope's  career  are  irresistible  arguments 
in  favor  of  his  meanness,  his  irritable  vanity,  and  his  irrepressible  spirit 
of  intrigue.  His  enmity  to  Addison,  however,  produced  one  of  th6 
finest  and  most  finished  passages  of  his  works,  th^  utw^^«.VV^  ^  \\\i^\ 
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drawing  the  character  of  Atticus,  and  unquestionablj  meant  for  Addi« 
son.  Of  all  the  accusations  so  brilliantljr  launched  againr*t  him, 
Addison  might  plead  guilty  to  none  save  the  very  venial  one  of  loving 
to  Rurround  himself  with  an  obsequious  circle  of  literary  admirers : 
but  all  the  blacker  portions  of  the  portrait  are  traceable  to  the  pure 
(malignity  of  the  venomous  but  sparkling  satirist.  The  character  of 
/  Addi€on  seems  to  have  approached,  as  near  as  the  frailties  and  imper^ 
/  fections  of  our  nature  will  allow,  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  good  man. 
In  him  indulgence  in  detail  did  not  exclude  severity  of  principle,  and 
toleraFiCe  and  fervor  were  united  in  his  religious  sentiments.  Every* 
body  knows  the  story  of  his  sending  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
hi:;  former  pupil,  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  telling  him  that  he  had 
asked  his  presence  that  he  might  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.  The  seene 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression,  even  upon  that  wild  and  worthless 
reprobate,  who  was  the  scandal  of  his  time  for  his  profligate  adventures. 
§  4.  Of  the  works  of  this  admirable  man  and  excellent  writer,  it  is 
the  prose  portion  which  gives  him  the  right  to  the  very  high  place  he 
holds  in  the  English  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  among 
the  prose  works,  almost  exclusively  those  Essays  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Tatlerj  Spectator^  and  Guardian,  The  immense  fertility  of 
invention  displayed  in  these  charming  papers,  the  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  singular  felicity  of  their  treatment,  will  ever  place  them 
among  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  and  of  criticism.  The  variety  of 
them  is  indeed  extraordinary;  and  though  we  know  that  the  primary 
hints  for  some  of  them  may  have  been  given  by  Swift,  yet  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  remains  to  testify  to  the  richness  and  inventiveness 
of  Addison*s  own  genius.  These  papers  are  of  all  kinds :  sometimes 
we  have  an  apologue  like  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  sometimes  the  Trans* 
migrations  of  the  Monkey,  or  the  judgment  of  women  in  Flades ;  at 
other  times  we  have  calm  and  yet  fervent  religious  musings  on  the 
starry  heavens  or  in  Westminster  Abbey;  then  a  playful  mock  criti- 
cism, or  a  description  of  Mr.  Pcnkethman,  the  Puppet-show,  or  the 
Opera ;  then  a  noble  appreciation  of  the  half-neglected  grandeur  of 
Milton,  or  the  rude,  energetic  splendor  of  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase.  Nothing  is  too  high,  nothing  too  low,  to  furnish  matter  for 
amusing  and  yet  profitable  reflection:  from  the  patched  and  cherry- 
colored  ribbons  of  the  ladies,  to  the  loftiest  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  everything  is  treated  with  appropriate  ^•et  unforced  apposite- 
ness.  Addison  was  long  held  up  as  the  finest  model  of  elegant  yet 
idiomatic  English  prose ;  and  even  now,  when  a  more  lively,  vigorous, 
and  colored  style  has  supplanted  the  neat  and  somewhat  prim  correct- 
ness of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  student  will  find  in  Addison  some 
qualities  that  never  can  become  obsolete  —  a  never-failing  clearness  and 
limpidity  of  expression,  and  a  singular  appropriateness  between  tlie 
language  and  the  thought.  Like  the  Pyrrha  of  Horace,  the  style  of 
this  author  is  simplex  munditiis.  The  age  of  the  Tailer,  Spectator^ 
and  Guardian  was  the  age  of  clubs  in  England ;  and  Steele,  in  ordef 
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to  give  vivacitj  and  Individuality  to  Lis  journals,  supposed  that  iliey 
were  edited  bjr  some  imaginary  person,  the  philosophic  spectator  of 
the  gayeties  and  follies  of  society,  some  Isaac  BickerstafT,  or  some  shot  t< 
faced  gentleman.  None  of  these  are  of  much  felicity,  except  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Club  in  the  Sfectator^  consisting  of  representatives  of  tlio 
chief  classes  of  town  and  rural  society.  Thus  we  have  Sir  Andrew 
Frceport  as  the  type  of  the  merchants,  Captain  Sentry  of  the  soldiers, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  the  old-fashioned  country-gentlemen,  and 
Will  Honeycomb  of  the  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure:  while  linking 
them  all  together  is  Mr.  Spectator  himself,  the  short-faced  gentleman, 
who  looks  with  a  somewhat  satirical  yet  good-humored  interest  on  all 
that  he  sees  going  on  around  him.  In  the  conception  and  impersona- 
tion of  these  characters,  which  were  in  all  probability  first  thought  of 
by  Steele,  there  is  nothing  very  happy  or  very  extraordmary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inimitable  personage  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  ar.d 
the  adventures  and  surroundings  of  the  worthy  old  knight.  It  is  a 
perfect,  finished  picture,  worthy  of  Cervantes  or  of  Walter  Scott ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  foibles  and  the  virtues  of  Uie  old  squire 
are  combined  is  a  proof  that  Addison  possessed  humor  in  its  highest 
and  most  delicate  perfection.  The  account  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  to  Lon- 
don, of  his  conduct  at  the  Club,  of  his  expedition  by  water  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  his  remarks  on  the  statues  and  curiosities  he  sees 
there,  is  the  perfection  of  tender,  delicate,  loving  humor;  and  Mr. 
Spectator's  description  of  his  visit  to  the  old  provincial  magnate  in  his 
Gothic  Hall,  his  exhibition  of  his  picture-gallery,  his  behavior  at  church 
and  upon  the  bench  of  the  quorum^  his  long-standing  amour  with  the 
widow,  and  the  inimitable  sketches  of  his  dependants,  the  chaplain, 
the  butler,  and  Will  Wimble,  the  poor  relation,  —  all  these  traits  of 
character  and  delicate  observation  of  nature  must  ever  place  Addison 
very  high  among  the  great  painters  of  human  nature. 

§  6.  Addison's  poetry,  though  rated  very  high  in  his  own  time,  has 
since  fallen  in  public  estimation  to  a  point  very  far  below  that  occupied 
by  his  pfose.  His  Latin  productions  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  a  classic  purity  of  turn  and  diction,  and  they  show  very  great 
address  in  that  difficult  department  in  the  art  of  the  modern  imitator  of 
ancient  verse,  the  rendering  in  graceful  and  idiomatic  Latinity  ideas 
and  objects  purely  modern.  Nevertheless,  Addison's  Latin  ]>oetry,  like 
that  of  all  moderns,  labors  under  the  fatal  defect  of  being,  afler  all,  but 
a  skilful  cento^  and  an  artificial  reproduction  of  thought  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  real  language  of  the  writer.  The  songs  in  Rosamond 
are  very  pleasing  and  musical ;  and,  had  Addison  continued  to  write  in 
that  manner,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  lefl  something  which  rival 
authors  would  liave  found  it  very  difficult  to  surpass.  Perhaps  the  por- 
tion of  his  poetical  works  which  is  destined  to  furvive  longest  the 
dangers  of  complete  oblivion  is  his  HymnSy  which  lot  only  breathe  a 
.  fer\'cnt  and  tender  spirit  of  piety,  but  are  in  their  diction  and  versifica 
tJon  stamped  with  great  beauty  and  refinement :  the  verses  beginnings 
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**  When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God,**  and  the  well-known  adaptation 
of  the  noble  psalm,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  Glory  of  God,"  derive* 
at  least,  as  much  of  their  effect  from  the  sincere  worship  of  a  devout 
mind,  of  which  they  are  the  eloquent  outpourings,  as  they  do  from  any 
merely  literary  merits,  though  the  latter  are  far  superior  to  what  is 
found  in  the  ^'cneral  run  of  religious  verse.  The  earlier  and  more 
ambitious  poems  of  Addison,  even  including  the  once-lauded  Cam' 
paigTi^  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vast  mass  of  regular, 
fngid,  irreproachable  composition  which  was  poured  forth  under  the 
influence  of  Pope  and  the  Classical  school,  when  a  certain  refined 
mediocrity  could  be  attained  by  a  practice  little  better  than  mechanical, 
and  when,  of  course,  such  mechanical  address  was  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  any  vigorous  or  original  creation. 

§  6.  The  name  of  Sir  William  Temple  (1628-1698)  has  already 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  early  life  of  Swift,  who  was  for  some 
time  his  dependant.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  and 
diplomatic  history  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  and  in 
particular  negotiated  with  the  great  and  good  De  Witt  the  treaty  of 
alliance  by  which  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  opposed  a  barrier  to 
the  encroaching  ambition  of  France.  In  middle  life  he  retired  from 
that  active  political  life  for  which  his  timidity  and  selfishness,  as  well 
as  his  self-indulgent  habits  and  weak  health,  unfitted  him  during  a 
stormy  and  factious  period,  and  amused  himself,  in  his  villa  at  Sheen, 
and  afterwards  at  his  lovely  retreat  of  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  with 
gardening  and  elegant  and  somewhat  dilettante  literary  pursuits.  He 
produced  a  number  of  easy  and  graceful  though  superficial  JSssaySf 
which  were  extravagantly  lauded  at  a  time  when  the  rank  of  a  writer 
much  increased  the  public  admiration  of  his  works;  but  which  are  now 
read  with  interest  principally  on  account  of  their  easy  good  sense,  their 
pleasing  reflections  on  nature,  and  the  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  style 
in  which  they  are  written.  He  took  part  in  the  famous  controversy 
suggested  by  the  publication  of  the  spurious  Letters  of  Pkalaris^  but 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  discussion  respecting  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  Ancients  or  the  Moderns ;  and  he  was  treated  by  BcnUey,  not, 
indeed,  with  contempt,  but  with  less  respect  than  his  contemporaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  statesman  and  ambassador  who  con- 
descended to  enter  the  arena  of  literature.  His  writings  upon  this 
subject  exhibit  a  degree  of  childish  ignorance  and  presumption  that 
would  have  warranted  much  more  severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  scholar,  whose  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  settled  the 
question  which  his  wit  and  pleasantry  had  so  much  enlivened.* 

§  7.  No  name,  among  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Pope 
and  Swift,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (1662- 
J  732).  A  Tory  and  Jacobite  of  the  extreme  Oxford  type,  he  played  a 
prominent  part,   both  on  the  political  and  literary  scene.      He  was 

*  For  a  full  account  of  thi«  cpntrovr/sy,  see  Notes  and  DlufitratioDS  (B)  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 
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a  man  of  great  intellectual  actirity,  of  considerable  thoagh  by  no  means 
profound  learning,  and  of  a  violent,  imperious,  and  restless  temper. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley, 
and  was  for  a  time  considered,  by  the  people  of  fashion  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  to  have  completely  demolished  the  dull,  ill-bred 
Ctmbridge  pedant.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  ^e  reply  written 
in  the  name  of  Boyle,  whose  tutor  he  had  been  at  Chhst-Church.  Of 
tliJ5  great  and  illustrious  college  Atterbury  was  foi  «ome  time  dean ; 
but  his  violent  and  overbearing  spirit,  as  well  as  his  extravagant  Tory 
opinions,  soon  excited  general  confusion  and  dispute.  He  was  in  17x3 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  became  conspicuous  not  only  as  a 
controversialist,  but  for  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament. Though  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  conform  to  the  Protestant 
and  Hanoverian  dynasty  upon  which  the  throne  was  now  settled,  he 
began,  in  disgust  at  the  coldness  and  suspicion  with  which  the  Court 
regarded  him,  to  engage  in  that  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  party  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  that  ultimately  caused  his  well- 
merited  fall.  He  had  been  known  as  an  ardent  favorer  of  the  project 
for  reinstating  the  Pretender  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1733 
he  was  openly  impeached  by  Parliament,  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices,  committed  to  the  Tower,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  con- 
demned to  exile.  He  resided  first  at  Brussels,  afterwards  at  Paris,  and 
ultimately  at  Montpellier,  and  continued  to  show  his  attachment  to  the 
hopeless  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  though  he  refused  an  invitation  to 
Rome,  where  the  Pretender  was  residing.  His  conduct  throughout 
appears  to  have  been  disingenuous,  if  not  treacherous,  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  private  and  personal  side  of  Atterbury's  character  is  far 
more  attractive  and  respectable  than  his  public  conduct  His  friendship 
for  Pope  was  tender  and  sincere,  and  he  was  not  only  the  great  poet's 
most  affectionate  companion,  but  guided  him  with  wise  and  valuable 
literary  counsel.  His  fondness,  too,  for  his  daughter  is  a  redeeming 
trait  in  his  feverish  and  unhappy  life ;  and  there  are  few  stories  moro 
pathetic  than  her  hasty  journey,  to  receive  her  father's  blessing,  tc 
take  the  sacrament  from  his  hand,  and  to  die  in  his  embrace.  His  taste 
in  literature  appears  to  have  been  sound,  and  the  intense  admiration  he 
always  showed  for  the  genius  of  Milton  is  the  more  honorable  to  bis 
judgment,  as  his  extreme  Tory  opinions  must  have  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  sympathize  with  the  Puritan  and  Republican  poet 

§  8.  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713),  grandson  of  the  famous  chan- 
cellor, who  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Locke,  himself  enjoyed  the 
tuition  of  that  great  and  excellent  man.  His  political  and  private  con* 
duct  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  factiousness  and  profligacy  o(  the 
ch.incellor;  and  his  literary  reputation,  though  now  become  compara- 
tively obscure,  stood  v^ry  high  both  as  a  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
and  also  as  an  elegant  and  classical  model  of  English  prose.  His  col- 
lected works  bear  the  title  of  Characteristics,  and  may  still  be  read 
with  interest     Shaftesbury's  ityle  is  refined  and  regular,  though  some* 
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what  arnbitiou9  anil  finical ;  but  he  sometimes,  as  in  hSs  dialogue  entitled 
the  MoralistSy  rises  to  a  lofty  height  of  limpid  eloquence,  remin'iing 
the  reader  of  the  Platonic  manner.  His  delineations  of  chaf  actors 
show  much  acuteness  and  observation,  and  have  obtained  for  him  the 
honor  of  comparison  with  La  Bruy^re,  to  whose  neat  antithetical  mode 
of  portrait-painting  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Shaftesbury  bear 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance.  As  a  writer  on  ethics  he  is  remarkable 
for  having  strongly  insisted  on  the  existence  in  human  nature  of  a 
distinct  moral  sense,  enabling  us  to  distinguish  almost  instinctively 
lietween  good  and  evil  actions.  He  is  indeed  by  some  considered  the 
discoverer  of  this  principle,  antagonistic  to  those  reasoners  ¥rho  main- 
tf  ir*  that  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  is  only  relative  and 
experimental, 

§  9.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbrokb  (1^8-1751),  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  writer.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man and  orator  was  meteoric,  and  he  astonished  his  age  with  the 
splendor  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  In  early  life  he  was  notorious 
for  his  dissipation ;  but,  addicting  himself  to  politics,  he  became  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and  his  vivacity  as  a  party-writer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  was 
joined  in  the  administration  with  Harley.  The  collision  between  his 
ardent  and  flighty  character  and  the  slow  and  plodding  nature  of  his 
colleague  produced  a  rupture  which  all  the  efforts  of  Swift  could  not 
heal ;  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Bolingbroke,  who  had  engaged 
in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  to  escape  the  dangers  of  a  formal  impeachment. 
He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  nation  by  his  share  in  the  un- 
popular Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  France  he  actually  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pretender,  but  was  soon  dismissed  through  intrigue,  and  on 
receiving  a  pardon  in  1723  returned  to  England,  when  he  again  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  virulence  with  which  he  opposed  Walpole. 
He  again  retired  to  France  for  some  time,  and  amused  the  declining 
years  of  life  in  the  composition  of  many  political,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical essays.  One  of  these,  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King^  he  gave  in 
MS.  to  Pope,  and  affected  great  anger  when  he  discovered,  after  the 
poet's  death,  that  the  latter  had  caused  a  large  impression  to  be  printed, 
contrary  to  a  solemn  promise.  Of  his  other  works,  his  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Windham  in  defence  of  his  political  conduct,  and  his  Lettert 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History ^  are  the  most  important.  The  lan- 
guage of  Bolingbroke  is  lofty  and  oratorical,  but  the  tone  of  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  the  usual  objects  of  ambition  generally  strikes 
the  reader  as  artificial  and  affected.  It  was  to  Bolingbroke  that  Pope 
addressed  and  dedicated  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  some  of  the  not  very  or- 
thodox positions  maintained  in  that  poem  were  borrowi'd  from  his  bril- 
liant writings,  the  poet  being  too  unfamiliar  with  such  speculations  to  be 
always  able  to  distinguish  the  results  to  which  they  logically  led ;  and 
Pope  was  indebted  to  the  vigorous  sophistry  of  Warburton,  by  which 
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they  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  reconciled  with  orthodox  v.  Boling- 
broke's  writings  against  revealed  religion  were  bequeathed  by  him  to 
his  friend  Davtd  Mallet,  the  publisher  and  an  unbeliever,  who  brought 
them  out,  together  with  Bolingbroke*b  other  works,  in  1754.  Mallet, 
who  died  in  1765,  was  himself  an  author,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  bjr 
his  Ballads^  of  which  William  and  Margaret  is  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful.  It  was  to  Mallet's  house  that  Gibbon  was  taken  by  his 
father,  when  he  had  embraced  Catholicism  at  Oxford,  with  the  view  of 
weaning  him  from  his  new  faith. 

§  10.  A  similarly  irreligious  tendency  is  objected  to  the  es(  ays  of 
Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  a  physician  and  voluminous 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  theories  and  the  vivacity 
with  which  he  supported  them.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions 
is  the  Fable  of  the  Bees-,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  private 
vices  may  be  public  benefits,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  play  of  human 
passions  and  propensities,  however  immoral  or  flagitious  some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  works  unconsciously 
and  harmoniously  towards  the  welfare  of  that  complex  body  which  we 
call  society.  In  this  theory  there  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  true,  for 
the  limits  between  virtue  and  vice  are  so  fluctuating,  when  viewed  in  a 
general  or  social  point  of  view,  that  the  suppression  of  what  is  beyond 
the  middle  line  on  the  one  side  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
society,  nay,  of  humanity  itself,  as  the  annihilation  of  what  is  beyond  it 
on  the  other.  Society  would  be  as  inconceivable  without  the  existence 
of  vice,  as  it  would  be  impossible  without  the  existence  of  virtue. 

§  11.  The  chief  opponent  of  Mandeville  was  the  accomplished  and 
almost  ideally  virtuous  Bishop  Berkeley  (1684-1753),  equally  famous 
for  the  evangelic  benevolence  of  his  character  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius.  His  mind  was  ever  full  of  projects  for  increasing  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatuies ;  and  the  Utopian  character  of 
some  of  these  plans  only  proves  the  intensity  of  his  philanthropic 
humanity.  One  of  them  was  the  estabhshment  of  a  sort  of  missionary 
college  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  civilizing 
the  Carib  savages.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and 
presents  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  prelate,  out  of  pure  love  for  his 
flock  and  an  unaflectcd  contentment  with  his  lot,  obstinately  refusing 
any  further  promotion.  His  writings  are  exceedingly  numerouF,  and 
embrace  a  wide  field  of  moral  and  metaphysical  discussion.  He  is  one 
of  tlie  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  maintainers  of  the 
extreme  spiritualistic  theory,  and  thus  in  some  degree  an  opponent  of 
Iwiocke.  His  celebrated  argument  that  we  have  no  more  grounds  for 
doubting  the  existence  of  spirit  than  we  have  for  denying  the  existence 
of  matter  has  been  perverted  or  exaggerated  by  people  who  talk 
loosely  into  a  supposition  that  he  argued  against  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter altogether.  The  truth  is,  that  in  investigating  the  very  obscure  and 
arduous  question  of  the  nature  of  that  evidence  upon  which  we  base 
our  convictions  of  material  objects  external  to  and  independent  of  our> 
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selves,  he  has  shown  to  how  much  abuse  that  conviction  is  liable  whui 
once  we  apply  the  evidence  to  the  establishment  of  a  metaphysical 
proof.  Berkeley  fiequently  wrote  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  in- 
decdf  as  the  great  examples  of  Plato  and  Cicero  prove,  is  well  adapted 
tu  the  purpose  of  philosophical  discussion :  and  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  popular  of  his  works  is  entitled  TAe  Minute  Philosopher. 
In  *:he  connection  between  the  physical  and  metaphysical  branches  of 
inve:  tigation,  Berkeley's  writings'  occupy  an  important  place:  thus  his 
Theory  of  Vision  established  several  valuable  facts,  and  drew  conclu- 
sions from  several  striking  phenomena,  concerning  that  subtle  subject. 
In  all  his  arguments  his  aim  was  to  refute  the  materialist  theoricians; 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  do  this  he  has  sometimes  involuntarily  struck 
at  the  >  cry  root  of  those  notions  which  are  indispensable  to  all  rea- 
soning, as  when  he  describes  ideas  as  something  foreign  to  or  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind;  whereas  the  only  conceivable  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  ideas  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  states  or  modi- 
fications of  the  mind,  or  rather  impressions,  more  or  less  permanent, 
made  upon  the  thinking  faculty  itself. 

§  12.  The  last  author  whom  I  shall  mention  in  the  present  chapter 
is  Lady  Mary  Montagu  (1690-1762),  the  most  brilliant  letter- writer 
of  this  period,  when  Pope  and  many  other  distinguished  men  of  letters 
assiduouirly  cultivated  the  epistolary  form  of  composition.  She  was 
the  daugliter  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  celebrated,  even  from  hef 
childhood,  as  Lady  Mary  Pierrcpont,  for  the  vivacity  of  her  intellect, 
her  precocious  intellectual  acquirements,  and  the  beauty  and  graces  of 
her  person.  Her  education  had  been  far  more  extensive  and  solid  than 
was  then  usually  given  to  women  :  her  acquaintance  with  history,  and 
oven  with  Latin,  was  considerable,  and  her  studies  had  been  in  some 
degree  directed  by  Bishop  Burnet.  She  was,  even  as  a  clever  and  beau- 
tiful child,  the  pet  and  darling  of  the  accomplished  Whig  society  of  the 
day,  and  she  has  recorded  the  intense  delight  she  felt  at  the  admiration 
cf  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  by  whom  she  was  elected  a  toast. 
In  17 1 2  she  married  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  a  grave  and  satur- 
nine diplomatist,  with  whose  character  the  sprightly  and  airy  woman  of 
fashion  and  literature  could  have  had  nothing  in  common.  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  described  her  travels  over  Europe  and  the  East  in  those  delightful 
Letters  which  have  given  her  in  English  literature  a  place  resembling 
that  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  the  literature  of  France.  Lady  Mary 
W.1S  Ihe  first  traveller  who  gave  a  familiar,  picturesque,  and  animated 
account  of  Oriental  society,  particularly  of  the  internal  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  Seraglio,  to  which  her  sex  and  her  high  position  gave  her 
ui  usual  facilities  of  access.  She  returned  from  her  travels  in  1718,  and 
sq)arati ng,  with  mutual  consent,  from  her  husband,  again  went  abroad, 
and  resided  in  Italy  till  his  death  :  this  portion  of  her  life  embraced  a 
period  from  1739  ^°  1761.  She  then  returned  to  her  native  country, 
where  she  died  in  the  following  year.    Her  family  life,  not  only  with 
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relation  to  her  husband,  but  still  more  so  with  regard  to  her  only  soUf 
was  uncomfortable  and  unhappy.  The  latter  was  a  man  whose  talents 
were  considerable,  but  whose  vices  and  eccentricities  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  supposition  of  madness,  and  his  career  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventure  and  singularity.  Lady  Mary,  however,  was 
of  a  cold  and  unimpressionable  nature,  and  seems  to  have  borne  her 
private  misfortunes  with  philosophical  equanimity.  She  was  perhape 
in  some  degree  indemnified  for  the  pain  her  son's  conduct  gave  her,  by 
the  affection  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  she  probably  felt  as  much  ten- 
derness as  she  had  to  bestow,  and  to  whom  some  of  her  liveliest  and 
most  amusing  letters  are  addressed.  Admirable  common  sense,  obser- 
vation, vivacity,  extensive  reading  without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  and  a 
pleasant  tinge  of  half-playful  sarcasm,  are  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish her  correspondence.  The  style  is  perfection  :  the  simplicity  and 
natural  elegance  of  the  high-bom  and  high-bred  lady  combined  with 
the  ease  of  the  thorough  woman  of  the  world.  The  moral  tone,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  high,  for  neither  the  character  nor  the  career  of  Lady 
Mary  had  been  such  as  to  cherish  a  very  scrupulous  delicacy.  But  she 
had  seen  so  much,  and  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  so  many 
remarkable  persons,  and  in  a  way  that  gave  her  unusual  means  of 
judging  of  them,  that  she  is  always  sensible  and  amusing.  I  have 
compared  her  to  Madame  de  Scvign6,  but  the  differences  between  the 
two  charming  writers  are  no  less  striking  than  the  resemblances.  In 
Lady  Mary  there  is  no  trace  of  that  intense  and  even  morbid  maternal 
affection  which  breathes  through  every  line  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan ;  nor  is  there  anj'  of  that  fetish-like  worship  of  the 
court  which  seems  to  pervade  everything  written  in  the  chilling  and 
tinsel  atmosphere  that  surrounded  Louis  XIV.  In  wit,  animation,  and 
the  power  of  hitting  off,  by  a  few  felicitous  touches,  a  character  or  a 
scene,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  of  superiority.  Lady  Mary  was 
unquestionably  a  woman  of  far  higher  intellectual  calibre,  and  of  a  -^ 
much  wider  literary  development.  She  can  reason  and  draw  inferences 
where  Madame  de  Scvignc  can  only  gossip,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  her  gossip  is  the  mo.«t  delicious  in  the  world.  The  successful 
introduction  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  not  only 
had  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment  upon  her  own  child,  but  with 
admirable  constancy  resisted  the  furious  opposition  of  bigotry  and 
ignorance  against  the  bold  innovation.  She  was  at  one  time  tlie  inti- 
mate friend  of  Pope,  and  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  adulation ;  but 
a  violent  quarrel  occurred  between  them,  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  a  rather  warm  outburst  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
received  by  the  great  lady,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  when 
we  consider  Pope's  personal  peculiarities,  with  a  contemptuous  ridicule 
which  transformed  his  admiration  into  the  bitterest  and  most  perse- 
vering malignity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  small  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  poems,  exhibiting  the  ease,  regularity,  r  nd  fluency  whidi 
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generally  tnarked  the  lighter  verses  of  that  dajr,  and  also  a  rather  lat 
and  epicurean  tone  of  philosophy,  which  i«  sometimes  expressed  with 
inimitable  felicity.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  than  a  comparison  between  the  tone  and  the  topics 
of  tlie  admirable  Memoirs  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  and  the  gay,  worldly, 
satirical  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
ore  types  of  the  female  character  as  modified  by  the  respective  influ- 
eTiOes  of  the  two  so  strongly-contrasted  epochs. 


NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.*BIIN0R  ESSAYISTS,  ItO. 

ElTSTACm  BUDOKLL  (MRS-ITSG),  a  friend  of  Ad- 
di«in,  who  obtained  for  him  many  iroportant  poaU 
undiT  GoTcmmeut.  lie  contributed  to  the  Specta- 
tor all  the  papers  marltcd  with  the  letter  X.  Ilar- 
ing  lo«t  almost  hit  wliole  fortune  in  the  South  Sea 
ichenic,  and  lar^e  sums  of  money  in  unsocccsfful 
attempts  to  obtain  a  scat  In  Parliament,  he  became 
a  ruined  man.  De  was  aecuied  of  having  forged  in 
hia  fkror  Tindal't  Will,  a  charge  to  whidi  Pope 
allude*  in  the  lines,— 

*  Let  Budgoll  rhargc  low  Gmb  Street  on  my  quOl, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  mr  will.** 

Dudgcll  was  supposed  to  Iuitc  assisted  TIndal  In  his 
lufldel  worlis.  His  circumstances  having  becuuie 
desperate,  Budgell  committed  suicide,  by  leaping 
from  a  boat  into  the  Thames.  In  his  house  was 
found  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  be  had  written— 

"  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  i^iproved. 
Cannot  he  wrong." 

Budgell  published  a  weekly  periodical  caOed  tfie 
^pe« 

JonM  IIUOITES  (1677-1730)  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  Sjtfctettor,  TatUr,  and  Gyarditm.  lie 
also  published  some  miscellaneous  poems,  a  tragedy 
called  the  Siege  uf  Damascus,  several  translations 
from  the  French,  and  an  edition  of  Spenser's 
Works. 

Tom  BftOWM  (d.  1704)  and  Tou  DTbfbt  (d. 
1723),  two  fkcetlous  but  immoral  writers,  frequently 
mentioned  In  the  lighter  litersture  of  the  period. 
D  Ceftt  wrote  several  plays  of  a  licentious  char- 
Bcit^r.  In  No.  67  of  tlie  Guardian  Addison  solicits 
hij  readers  U)  attend  a  p^y  fur  DUrfey's  benellL 

B.-BOVLE  AND  BENTLEY  COiTrilO- 
VKRSY. 

This  celebrated  controversy,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, arose  out  of  another  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem  writers.  The  dis- 
pute had  its  origin  in  France,  where  Fontenellc  and 
Perrsult  claimed  for  the  modems  a  general  supe- 
rioriQr  over  the  writcii  uf  autiijuity.    A  reply  to 


their  argmnenla  wat  piiMIslMd  \j  Or  WIIHam 
Temple  in  1602,  in  his  Emuow  m  ^jteinsl  amd  Mo^* 
era  Littrmmff,  written  in  elegant  language,  boi  con- 
taining mudi  paerDe  matter,  and  exhibiting  great 
creduli^.  Not  content  with  pointing  out  the  un- 
doubted merits  of  the  great  writers  of  antlqaity,  h« 
nndcrralocd  the  labors  and  dlaeoverica  of  th«  mod- 
ems, and  passed  over  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
Newton  without  even  mentioning  their  names.  A 
(kr  abler  and  an  impaitial  estimate  of  the  eontro- 
versy  was  made  by  WoCton  in  his  B^tcHoma  sqw* 
Ancient  atut  Modem  Learning,  published  in  UKH. 
William  Wottom  (NieS-1796)  had  been  a  boy  c^ 
astonishing  precocity^.  and  wat  admitted  in  hia 
tenth  year  tt>.  Catherine  Hail,  CSambridge.  When 
he  took  his  degree,  at  the  age  of  thliteen,  he  was 
acquainted  with  twdve  languagea.  In  hia  **  Reflee. 
tions"  he  discusses  the  subject  wUh  great  impar- 
tiality and  learning;  and,  while  assigning  to  the 
ancients  their  real  merits,  he  points  oat  the  anpcti- 
ority  of  the  moderns  in  physical  sclenca. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  hb  Easaj,  among  other 
argummts  for  the  decay  of  humor,  wit,  and  teara- 
ing,  had  maintained  "  that  the  ddtet  books  axtent 
were  stiU  the  best  In  their  kind; "  and  in  proof  of 
this  assertion  had  cited  the  Fisbles  of  JSsop  and  tha 
Epistles  of  Phalarls.  This  led  to  the  publlcntioB  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris  by  &• 
schoUrs  of  Christ-Chureh,  Oxford  (ISBS).  Tha 
nominal  editor  was  Charies  Boyla,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  who,  in  hia  Prefluie,  Inaerted  a  Utter 
reflection  upon  RicnAMD  BZMTLST  (iaES-I74S>* 
the  King's  Librarian,  on  aoeonnt  of  the  snpposeil 
refosal  of  the  latter  to  grant  him  tha  loan  of  a  MS. 
in  the  King's  Library.  Bentlcy,  who  appears  to 
have  been  unjusdy  blamed  in  thb  matter,  soon  had 
an  opportunity  of  retaliation.  In  tha  second  edition 
of  Wotton's  Reflections,  publldifld  in  1007,  Bentlcy 
added  a  dissertation,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his 
friend,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  author  of  tha 
EptsUcs  of  Fhalaris  was  not  the  Sicilian  *jnvit,  but 
some  sophist  of  a  later  age.  Sir  William  Temi^ 
who  had  been  greatly  annoyed  at  Wotton's  Rellee- 
tlons,  was  still  more  Incensed  at  Bentley'a  Dlasert*. 
tiun;  and  Swift,  who  then  resided  in  Templa'f 
house,  made  hij  first  attack  iqMi  Bauti»>  lu  the 
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ArttlB  ft/'lAfl  Awte,  in  whkh  Iw  ridlcakd  tlM  giMl 
■eliolar  In  line  moatlwlicroiM  tmnneri  Ihongli  tht 
work  WM  no(  printed  till  tome  yean  after. 

At  Chriat  Church  the  imUgnatlon  wm,  if  poMible, 
eren  greater.  Bentlcy'i  attacli  waa  considered  an 
affront  to  the  whole  CoUcget  and  it  was  resolTed  to 
cman,  at  once  and  Ibrerer,  Um  andacions  asMilant. 
All  the  strength  of  Clirist  Church  was  enllafed  in 
flbn  eoBiest;  bat  the  chief  tuli  of  the  reply  was  nn- 
dartakcn  bjr  Atteibujy.  "Ba  was  assisted  by  George 
Smalridge,  Robert  FHendt  afterwards  haad-masler 
«r  Westminster  School,  his  brotlier  Jolin  Friend, 
and  Aitthony  Alsop.  **  In  point  of  classical  team- 
ing." observes  the  !»iographer  of  Bentley ,  **  the  joint- 
licck  of  the  conftderaey  bore  no  proportion  to  tliat 
of  Bentley;  thdr  acqwaintanee  with  several  of  the 
books  npon  whidi  they  comment  appears  only  to 
have  l)egnn  npon  that  occasion,  and  sometimes  they 
are  indebted  Ibr  their  knowledge  of  them  to  ttieir 
adversary ;  compared  with  his  boundless  erudition, 
their  learning  was  that  of  school-boys,  and  not 
always  snfBdent  to  preserve  them  flrom  distressing 
mistakes.  It  may  be  doobtftil  whether  Bu^y  him- 
self, by  whom  every  one  of  the  confederate  baud  had 
been  educated,  possessed  knowledge  which  could 
have  qualified  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  such  a  con- 
troversy.** But  their  deficiency  in  learning  they 
made  up  by  wit  and  raillery ;  and  when  the  book 
appeared,  in  1608,  it  was  received  with  extravagant 
applause.  It  was  entitled  Dr.  BeuOef/'t  Dimerta- 
titm*  en  the  Epbtlea  qf  Pkalarit  and  the  FtMttqf 
JEaapy  examimed  (y  CAe  Homorable  Ckark$  Bople, 
Etg.  It  is  usually  Iwown  by  the  fkmiliar  title  of 
JBoy/e  aoaiiut  Bentlty;  thou^  Boyle,  whose  name 
it  bears,  had  no  share  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  Bentley  was  silenced 
and  cruslied.  **A11  accounts  agree  in  Mating  the 
applause  which  the  book  met  with  to  have  been 
loud  and  universal ;  and  the  general  interest  excited 
by  this  oontroverqr,  properly  a  business  of  dry 
learning,  appears  to  us  almost  incredible.  This 
stale  of  public  fteling  is  attributable  in  some  degree 
to  the  vein  of  wit  and  satire  which  pervades  the 
Christ  Church  performance,  but  still  more  to  ex- 
traneous causes.  The  numbers  and  ability  of  the 
members  of  that  distinguished  society,  who  appear 
to  have  ftlt  as  one  man  in  this  common  cause,  had 
a  powerful  influence  over  public  opinion.  Again, 
tlie  extreme  popuiariiy  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  was 
vepresented  as  rudely  attacked,  and  the  Interest 
excited  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Boyle,  a  young  scholar  of 
noble  birth,  who  iH;>peared  in  the  field  of  controversy 
aa  the  duunpion  of  an  accomplished  veteran,  dia> 
posed  people  at  all  hasards  to  flivor  hb  cause. 
Added  to  to  Is,  an  opinion  which  had  been  indos- 
trioosly  circnlatcd  of  Bentl^'s  incivility,  and  a  cer- 
laiu  hauglity  carriage  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
lo  him,  gave  a  riulcnt  prejudice  to  the  public  mind. 
Severe  and  accurate  irudition  being  rare  in  those 
days,  people  were  so  fiir  deluded  as  to  believe  that 
en  m  jst,  if  not  all  points,  Boyle  was  succesffbl :  we 
jsam  from  Bentley  himself,  that  the  book  was  at 
9rst  generally  regarded  as  unanswerable;  and  this 
even  among  his  own  friends.  Nobody  suspected 
that  he  would  venture  to  reply;  still  less  that  he 
eould  ever  again  lioid  up  his  head  in  the  republic 
of  learning  t  the  blow  was  thought  to  lie  &tal ;  and 
'uaiiy  petsonst  m  usual,  eagerly  Joined  the  ciy 


against  the  defotod  eritie.**—  (Monk**  U^  A^ihnfi* 
ky.  I.  p.  106.) 

Among  the  many  otibcr  attacks  made  upon  Bent- 
ley at  this  period,  the  only  one  which  continues  te 
be  known  b  Swift's  BaUh  t^f  ffte  Botla.  in  which 
he  pours  forth  upon  Bentley  all  the  embittered  vehe- 
mence of  bis  satire. 

In  the  mkUt  of  this  onlay  Bentley  remains* 
unmoved.  Conscious  of  his  own  learning,  he  could 
aflbrd  to  demise  the  ignorant  malice  of  his  enemies ; 
and  he  set  himself  rcsolulely  to  work  to  prepare  an 
answer,  which  should  not  only  silenee  his  oppo- 
nents, but  establish  his  reputation  as  one  of  tba 
greatest  scholars  that  ever  lived.  DIs  work  sppcared 
In  IflDO,  under  the  title  of  A  Dtmertaticn  vpnm  thm 
£piMu^  FkalariM:  with  cm  AmawertotAe  Oftfee- 
tUma  of  the  lion.  Robert  Boyle,  hg  Riekard  ZZraf. 
ifir,  D.  A;  but  il  is  frequently  called  ifenffey 
anoAisC  A*vlp.  **  TIm  appearanee  of  this  work  b  to 
be  considered  an  epoch  not  only  In  the  llfo  of  Bent- 
Icy,  but  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victory 
obtaioed  over  hb  opponents,  although  the  most 
complete  that  can  be  imagined,  constitutes  Init  a 
small  part  of  the  merits  of  this  perfi>rmance.  Such 
b  the  author's  address,  that,  while  every  page  b 
professedly  contro\'ersbl,  there  b  embodied  in  the 
work  a  quantity  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
history,  chronology,  antiquities,  philology,  and 
criticism,  which  it  would  be  difllcult  to  match  in 
any  other  volume.  The  cavils  of  the  Boylcans  hod 
fortunately  touched  upon  so  many  topics,  as  to  draw 
from  their  adversary  a  mass  of  learning,  none  of 
which  b  misplaced  or  superfluous:  he  contrives, 
with  admirable  iudgment,  to  give  the  reader  all  tha 
information  which  can  be  desired  upon  each  quee- 
tion,  while  he  never  loses  sight  of  hb  maiu  ot^jcct. 
Profound  and  various  as  are  the  sources  of  hb  learn- 
ing, everything  is  so  well  arranged,  and  placed  in 
so  clear  a  view,  that  the  student  who  b  only  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  classical  literature  may  peruse 
the  book  with  profit  and  pleasure.  While  the  most 
learned  reader  cannot  Ikil  to  find  hb  knowledga 
enlarged.  Nor  is  thb  merely  the  language  of  those 
who  are  partial  to  the  author ;  the  eminently  learned 
Dodwell,  who  had  no  peculiar  motive  to  bo  pleased 
with  a  work  by  which  he  was  himself  a  considerable 
sufiicrer,  and  who  as  a  noi^uror  was  pr^udiccd 
sgainst  Bentley's  party,  b  recorded  to  hsve  avowed 
'  that  he  had  never  learned  so  much  from  any  book 
In  hb  life.'  Thb  learned  volume  owes  much  of  its 
attraction  to  the  strain  of  humor,  which  makes  the 
perusal  highly  entertaining.  The  advocates  of 
Phalaris,  having  chosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  rail- 
lery, were  now  made  to  fbel  in  their  turn  the  con- 
sequences of  the  warfiue  which  they  had  adopted. 
So  well  sustained  b  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the 
spirit  of  this  pnxluetion,  that  It  b  not  possible  to 
select  partlcidar  parts  as  objects  of  admiration, 
without  committing  a  sort  of  ii^ustico  to  the  rest 
And  the  book  itself  will  long  cootiiiuo  to  be  iu  the 
hands  of  all  educated  persons,  as  long  as  literature 
mainuins  lb  hold  in  society."— (Monk's  Life  <^ 
Bemtlew,  i.  pp.  190-123.) 

With  thb  dissertation  the  controversy  came  to  sn 
end,  for  Bentley's  reply  was  so  complete  and  crush- 
ing that  it  was  hopeless  tc  attempt  a  rfjoinder.  Sir 
William  Temple  died  a  te%  veeks  before  the  publU 
cation  of  Bentley's  work,  ft 'id  was  thus  spared  tha 
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morCifleitloii  ofwlhumtng  Om  nttar  dlwwmBfaiw  of 
kisfrleiMli. 

OTHER  WBTTEBS. 

8n  Aivnftxw  FLCTcmcB  or  Saltovh  (16B9- 
171G)  vss  a  member  of  PoilUmcnt  in  the  reign  of 
Chariot  II.,  and  afterward<  enj^agcd  in  th«  Tarioui 
political  eventfl  of  the  reigni  of  Jamce  XL,  William 
aud  Maiy,  and  Anne.  lli«  writingi  were  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  political  tracts.  lie  ii  the  author  of  the 
•aying,  "  If  a  man  were  pcrmittod  to  make  all  the 
balladi,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  lawi 
of  a  nation." 

Mbs.  Maiojct  (1794),  in  the  retgn  of  Anne,  was 
a  dramatiit,  noveliat,  and  political  writer,  popular, 
but  of  no  TCiy  good  character  at  regards  either  her 
life  or  her  writings.  She  was  the  author  of  AtciUu^ 
til,  a  political  satire  of  some  force,  published  about 
ITUk   Sha  iTnnrtirtad  tha  Eanmkm  tut  wmt  tinat 


after  It  had  been  gtven  op  hf  SwifL  She  was  tht 
daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Ifaaley,  gorenMir  of  Guem* 
sey. 

Jomf  Stbtvk  (164S-17S7)f  son  of  a  rrffagee  from 
Brabant,  was  brought  up  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
the  Church.  lie  was  an  extensive  historian  aud 
biographer.  He  wrote  lives  of  CVtniner,  VBtH,  Gn»- 
daU  1710,  Parker,  1711,  and  other  archM*b<*ps; 
AMiaU  tif  the  K^ormaticm^  ITOKU ;  and  was  editor 
of  the  '*  Surrey  of  London,"  by  Stow,  besides  other 
works  of  historical  and  antiquarian  IntcreaL  Ha 
died  at  Hackney,  aged  94. 

Lawbxkcx  Ecuabd  (M71-1790).  An  eztensiTt 
oompiler  and  eareAd  annalisL  His  tdstories  of 
J&Vlowf,  i?oaw,  the  dkarcA,  Ac,  were  valMbla 
collections  in  their  day.  Screral  editions  of  tha 
Ecclesiastical  History  hare  boen  published. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  aiid 
AididMooo  of  filova  and  1 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

lilE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 

\  1.  History  of  Prote  Fiction.  The  Romance  and  the  NoTel.  {  2.  DAynEL 
Dbfob.  His  life  and  political  career,  j  3.  Robtmon  Cru»oe,  §  4.  Defoe's 
other  works.  §  5.  Samuel  Richabdson.  Pamela,  Clariua  Harlowe,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandieon,  §  6.  Henbt  Fibldino.  His  life  and  publications. 
{  7.  Characteristics  of  his  writings.  Joseph  Andrews,  Jonathan  Wild,  Tom 
Jtmes,  and  Amelia,  §  8.  Tobias  Smollett.  His  life  and  publications. 
§  9.  Characteristics  of  his  novels.  Compared  with  Fielding.  {  10.  Lawbencb 
Sterne.  Tristram  Shandj/  and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  §  11.  Oliveb 
Goldsmith.  His  life  and  publications.  {  12.  Criticism  of  his  works.  The 
TrarcUer  and  The  Deserted  ViUage.  The  Vicar  of  Wak^eld,  The  Good 
Natured  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

§  1.  Most  departments  of  literature  were  cultivated  earlier  in  Eng- 
land than  that  of  Prose  Fiction.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  romantic  form 
of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  the  philosophical 
form  in  the  Utopia  and  the  Atlantis ;  but  the  exclusive  employment  of 
prose  narrative  in  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents of  real  life  was  first  carried  to  perfection  by  a  constellation  of 
great  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  are  the 
most  brilliant  luminaries.  Originally  appearing,  as  do  all  types  of  lit- 
erature, in  a  poetical  form,  the  rhymed  narratives  of  chivalry,  poured 
forth  with  such  inexhaustible  fertility  by  the  Trouvdres  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  in  course  of  time  remodelled  and  clothed  in  prose,  and  in 
their  turn  gave  birth  to  the  long,  pompous,  and  unnatural  romances  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  which  formed  the  principal  light 
reading  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Astrie,  and  the 
Princesse  de  Clives,  a  class  of  writers  of  whom  D'Urfe,  Scuderi,  Calprc- 
n6de,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  may  be  considered  the  types,  imitated 
in  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of  classically-named  heroes,  the  lofty, 
Jieroic,  stilted  language  and  sentiments  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Castilian  writers.  The  absurdities  and  exaggerations  of  this  kind  of 
Story  naturally  produced  a  reaction ;  and  Spain  and  France  gave  birth 
to  the  Comic  Romance  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  parody  of  the 
6U|>erhuman  elevation  and  hair-splitting  amorous  casuistry  of  the  popu- 
lar fictions.  Don  Quixote  was  in  this  ^ay  as  much  a  caricature  of 
Montemayor  as  the  Roman  Comique  of  Scarron  of  the  Clilie^  or  Grand 
Cyrus.  In  England,  where  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  where  the  immense  development  of  free  institutions  has  tend- 
ed to  encourage  individualiiy  of  character,  and  to  give  importance  to 
private  and  domestic  life,  the  literature  of  Fiction  speedily  divided  into 
tin  o  great  but  correlative  branches,  to  which  out  V&tx^^i^^  uXow^  Vc«i^ 
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given  specific  and  distinct  appellations  —  the  Romance  and  the  Novel. 
Both  these  terms  arc  indeed  ultimately  derived,  like  the  things  they  rep- 
resent, from  the  nations  of  the  South ;  the  former  originally  signilying 
the  dialect  of  the  Trouv^res  and  Troubadours,  and  thence,  by  a  natural 
transition,  that  species  of  narrative  fiction  which  was  most  abundantly 
produced  in  the  dialect :  the  second,  the  NoveHa,  Nouvelle^  or  short 
amusing  tale,  of  which  such  a  multitude  of  examples  are  to  be  found  m 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  literature  of  the  fifteenth  anc  ^tj^tecnth 
centuries.  Ii  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention  the  Decamerome  oJ 
Boccaccio  and  the  Cent  Nouvclles  NouvelUs  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre 
This  latter,  the  lighter  or  more  comic  form  of  narrative,  is  a  type  tracjc- 
able  ultimately  to  the  Fabliaux  of  the  old  Provencal  poets.  B.it  in 
modem  English  the  Romance  and  the  No\'el  both  express  varieties  of 
prose  and  fiction  of  considerable  length  and  elaborateness  of  construc- 
tion :  the  former  word  indicating  a  narrative,  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents of  which  are  of  a  lofty,  historical,  or  supernatural  tone,  while  the 
latter  expresses  a  recital  of  the  events  of  ordinary  or  domestic  life,  gen- 
erally of  a  contemporary  epoch.  It  is  the  latter  department  in  which 
English  writers,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  our  literature 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  encountered  few  rivals  and  no  superiors. 
§  2.  The  founder  of  the  English  Novel  is  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731), 
a  man  of  extraordinary  versatility  and  energy  as  a  writer,  and  one  of 
the  most  fertile  authors  of  narrative  and  controversial  productions; 
for  his  complete  works  are  said  to  comprise  upwards  of  two  hundred 
separate  writings.  Flis  life  was  agitated  and  unfortunate.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  butcher  in  London,  and  by  family  as  well  as  personal  sym- 
pathies an  ardent  Whig  and  Dissenter.  Indeed,  he  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  a  dissenting  sect,  but  embraced  a  mercantile  career, 
having  at  various  periods  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hosier,  a  tile- 
maker,  and  a  woollen-draper.  But  his  real  vocation  was  that  of  a 
writer,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  maintained,  in  innumerable  pam- 
phlets, the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  not  only  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  commercial  pursuits,  but  exposed  him,  in  those  evil 
times,  to  repeated  persecutions  from  the  Government.  He  carried  hi< 
devotion  to  Protestant  principles  so  far,  as  to  join  the  abortive  insur- 
rection under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  though  from  th»s  danger  he 
escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  at  different  times  punished  on  charges 
of  sedition,  with  all  the  inhuman  brutality  of  those  days,  having  been 
exposed  in  the  pillory,  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  severely  fined, 
and  on  two  occasions  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  his  confinement  on  one 
occasion  extending  to  nearly  two  year*!.  Nothing,  however,  could 
<launt  or  silence  this  indefatigable  champion  of  liberty,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  pour  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  full  of  irony,  logic,  and 
patriotism.  Amon;^  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  in  this  class  are 
his  Tnieborn  Englishman^  a  poem  in  singularly  tuneless  rhymes  but 
full  of  strong  sense  and  vigorous  argument,  in  which  he  defends  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  ind  the  Dutch  against  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
merif  the  Hymn  to  the  Pillnry^  and  the  famous  pamphlet  Tke  SAi  rtesi 
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Waywiik  ike  Dissenters,  in  which,  to  show  the  folly  and  cruelty  of 
the  recent  Acts  persecuting  the  Sectarians,  he  with  admirnhle  sarcasm 
adopts  the  tone  of  a  violent  persecutor,  and  advises  Parliament  to 
emploj  the  stake,  the  pillory,  and  the  halter,  vnth  unrelenting  seventy 
The  mask  of  Irony  is  so  well  worn  in  this  pamphlet,  that  it  was  at  first 
considered  a  serious  defence  of  the  parliamentary  measure,  and  when 
the  trick  was  discovered  the  fury  of  the  dominant  party  knew  no  hounds. 
The  purely  political  career  of  Defoe  was,  generally,  from  1687  to  1715; 
and  it  was  during  one  of  his  imprisonments  that  he  carried  on  the 
Review,  a  literary  journal  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
our  modem  semi-political,  semi-literary  periodicals.  It  appeared  thrice 
a  week,  and  was  written  with  great  force  and  ready  vigor  of  language. 
During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  union  of  Scotland  to  the 
British  crown,  Defoe  was  employed  as  a  confidential  agent  in  Edin* 
burgh,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability.  He  afterwards  published  a 
narrative  of  that  important  event.  Defoe's  mercantile  speculations 
were  so  unfortunate  that  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  — 

"  Thirteen  times  have  I  been  rich  and  poor ; " 

and  he  probably  employed  the  unequalled  facility  of  his  pen  in  fiction, 
principally  as  a  means  of  supplying  daily  bread  to  his  family,  to  which 
he  was  tenderly  attached. 

§  3.  In  1719  Defoe  published  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
success  of  which,  among  that  comparatively  humble  class  of  readers 
which  Defoe  generally  addressed,  was  instantaneous  and  immense. 
Indeed,  if  perfect  originality  in  the  plan,  and  the  highest  perfection  in 
the  execution  of  a  fiction,  be  sufiicient  to  establish  a  claim  of  creative 
genius,  Defoe  must  be  regarded  as  a  creative  genius  of  no  common 
order.  The  primary  idea  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  authentic  narrative  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  sailor  who  had 
been  marooned,  as  the  term  then  was,  by  his  captain  on  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  passed  several  years  in  complete 
solitude.  Selkirk,  who,  by  a  most  singular  coincidence,  was  taken  off 
the  island  by  the  very  same  captain  — Woods  Rogers  —  who  had  aban- 
doned him  there,  published  on  his  return  to  England  an  account  of  his 
suflfering^  and  adventures.  By  this  narrative  he  appears  to  have  grad- 
ually descended  to  the  condition,  if  not  of  a  wild  beast,  at  least  of  a 
savage  very  little  superior  in  intelligence ;  for  when  discovered  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  language,  which  he  only  obtained  again 
after  a  considerable  time.  The  intense  interest  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
partly  arises  from  the  simplicity  and  probability  of  the  events,  the  unfore* 
leenness  of  many  of  which  completely  annihilate  the  reader's  suspicion 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  perusing,  the  skill  with  which  Defoe  identi- 
fies himself  with  the  character  of  his  Recluse,  who  is  always  represented 
as  a  commonplace  man,  without  any  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
knowledge  or  intelligence.  He  is,  therefore,  just  such  a  person  as 
every  reader,  ignorant  or  cultivated,  old  or  young,  can  thoroughly  sym« 
pathize  with,  and  can  fancy,  while  reading  o(  Yii&  d\^cu\M\^^^xA^xc\^^x« 
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rassmentS)  setting  about  remedying  them,  as  he  himself  would  do,  undcf 
similar  circumstances.  Thus  Robinson  Crusoe  is  never  endowed  with 
more  ingenuity  or  forethought  than  the  generality  of  mankind :  and 
thus,  for  example,  when  he  cuts  down  a  huge  tree  and  after  incredible 
labor  shapes  it  into  a  boat,  he  finds  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  launch. 
It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  readers  acutely  sympathize  with  this, 
because  ninety-nine  outof  a  hundred  feel  that  they  would  be  likely  to  com- 
mit a  similar  oversight.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  injurious  that  this  b(K>k 
is  generally  read  when  we  are  very  young;  for  the  impressions  it  Icaxet 
upon  tlic  memory  and  the  imagination,  among  the  strongest  that  we  ca«i 
recall,  are  so  deep  and  permanent  that  we  do  not  return  to  the  work 
when  increased  intellectual  development  would  make  us  l«etter  able  to 
appreciate  Defoe's  wonderful  art.  The  rafl,  the  goats,  the  dog,  cats,  and 
pnrrots,  the  palisaded  fortification,  the  cave,  the  wrecked  ships,  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  island,  the  fishing,  turtle-catching,  and  plant- 
ing of  corn ;  every  scene,  every  episode,  is  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
mind.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  guess  how  many  boys  Robins0n  Crmso€ 
has  turned  into  sailors,  or  how  many  projects  of  living  with  a  faithful 
Friday  in  a  desert  island,  have  been  generated  in  childish  fancies  by 
this  incomparable  tale.  The  second  part,  which  the  success  of  the  first 
encouraged  Defoe  to  produce,  is  manifestly  inferior  to  the  first :  indeed 
the  moment  the  solitude  of  the  island  is  invaded  by  more  strangers 
than  Friday,  the  charm  is  evidently  diminished.  Scott  has  well 
remarked  that  a  striking  evidence  of  Defoe's  skill  in  this  kind  of 
fiction  is  the  studiously  low  key,  both  as  regards  style  and  incidents, 
in  which  the  whole  is  pitched.  Defoe's  object  was  not  to  instruct,  but 
to  amuse;  to  captivate  that  mysterious  faculty  by  which  we  identify 
'  ourselves  with  imaginary  events ;  and  this  he  most  successfully  did  by 
imitating  not  only  the  plain,  straightforward,  unaffected  narratives  of 
the  old  navigators,  but  their  simple,  idiomatic,  unadorned  diction. 

§  4.  Among  Defoe's  numerous  other  works  of  fiction  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier^  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  great  Civil  War;  in  which  many  histor- 
ical facts  are  dressed  up  with  that  intense  personal  realit}*  which  Defoe 
knew  so  well  how  to  communicate,  and  which  made  Lord  Chatham 
cite  the  book  as  an  authentic  narrative.  A  not  less  remarkable  narra- 
tive is  the  Journal  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London.,  where  tlie  imagi- 
nary annalist,  a  respectable  London  shopkeeper,  —  a  character  which 
Defoe  assumed  with  consummate  skill,  —  describes  the  terrible  sights  of 
that  fearful  time.  The  air  of  verisimilitude  in  this  book  is  so  complete^ 
that  grave  medical  and  statistical  writers  have  quoted  it  as  authentic; 
and  it  is  only  the  application  of  the  tests  of  modem  science  that  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  inventions  in  which  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  scourge  is  most  enormously  exaggerated.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  quiet  yet  not  unpicturesque  vividness  with  which  episodes  of  tlie 
city  life  during  the  great  calamity  are  set  before  us,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages, as  in  the  description  of  the  maniac  fanatic  Solomon  Eagle,  the 
Great  Pit  in  AJdgate,  and  the  long  line  of  anchored  ships  stretching 
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far  down  the  Thames,  Defoe  risen  into  a  very  lofty  and  po%?erful  strain 
of  description.  A  number  of  stories,  the  Adventures  of  Colonel  yack, 
Moll  FlanderSj  Roxanoy  Captain  Singieton,  show  the  same  quiet  powei 
of  imitating  reality.  They  are  generally  the  lives  of  thieves,  robbers, 
and  other  offscourings  of  society,  and  were  written,  I  imagine,  purely 
for  profit :  but  Defoe  has  never  pandered  to  the  false  taste  of  his  read- 
ers by  holding  up  to  admiration  the  characters  and  exploits  of  such 
personages,  and  has  faithfully  represented  their  lives  as  being  for  the 
most  part  as  miserable  as  they  are  flagitious.  In  one  remarkable  tract 
he  has  described  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs,  Neal  to  ker  friend  Mrs, 
Bargrave  at  Canterbury;  and  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  experiments 
ever  made  upon  human  credulity.  It  was  composed  to  help  off  the  sale 
of  a  dull  book  of  Sermons,  and  had  the  effect  of  instantly  causing  the 
whole  edition  to  quit  the  bookseller's  shelves ;  for  Drelincourt  on  Death 
was  powerfully  recommended  by  the  visitor  from  another  world. 

§  5.  If  Robinson  Crusoe  is  less  a  novel  than  a  tale,  being  excluded, 
at  least  in  its  finer  parts,  by  the  solitude  of  the  chief  character  from 
that  play  of  human  interest  which  properly  constitutes  the  Novel,  Sam- 
uel Richardson  (1689-1761)  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  romance  of  private  life  in  English  Literature.  His  life  presents 
few  materials  for  comment :  it  was  the  career  of  a  careful,  prudent, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  raised  himself  to  opulence  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  laudable  though  somewhat  prosaic  assiduity.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  life  —  nearly  fifly  years  of  age,  indeed  —  before  he  entered 
upon  that  literary  path  which  led  him  to  immense  and  well-deserved 
popularity.  He  was  bom  of  very  humble  rustic  parentage,  and  came 
to  London  when  a  lad  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  In  this  calling 
he  distinguished  himself  by  so  much  diligence  that  in  the  course  of 
time  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  business,  being  appointed  first  printer  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then,  in  1754,  Master  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  in  1760  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  half 
share  in  the  lucrative  patent  office  of  Printer  to  the  King.  Having 
accumulated  an  easy  fortune,  he  retired  to.  a  pleasant  suburban  house 
at  Parson's  Green,  near  London,  where  he  passed  an  honorable  old 
age  in  literary  employment,  surrounded  by  a  little  knot  of  female  wor- 
shippers, whose  adulatory  incense  his  intense  vanity  made  him  greedily 
rei:eive.  The  correspondence  and  literary  remains  of  Richardson, 
which  have  been  published,  give  a  curious  picture  of  his  timid,  sen* 
sitive,  effeminate  character,  and  of  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  twad- 
dling flattery  with  which  he  loved  to  surround  himself  The  works  of 
Richardson  are  three  in  number,  Pamela y  published  in  1741,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  in  1749,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  1753.  These  three 
novels  are  all  written  upon  one  plan,  that  is,  the  story  is  entirely  told 
in  letters  which  are  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  various  persons  in 
the  action  —  a  mode  of  fictitious  composition  which  has  frequently  been 
employed  since  Richardson's  lime,  and  which  is  attended  with  advan- 
tages and  die  advantages  of  a  ytry  evident  kind.    Itv  vVv^  ^x^X.  \\^ka  SX 
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gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  successiTely  identifying  himself 
with  his  different  characters  and  exhibiting  the  minutest  shades  of  their 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  this  he  can  do  subjectivelj.  On  the  other 
hand  this  method  of  writing  is  open  to  the  objection  of  necessitating  a 
very  slow,  minute,  and  painful  evolution  of  the  story;  and  the  improb- 
ability of  any  real  letters  being  sufficiently  minute  and  voluminous  to 
detail  all  that  is  essential  for  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  plot  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  in  general  found  insurmountable.  But  the  pecnliar 
genius  of  Richardson  is  seen  rather  in  the  evolution  of  character  by 
slow  and  delicate  touches  of  self-betrayal,  than  by  any  vigor  of  desciip- 
tion  —  that  is,  objective  description  —  of  persons  or  events ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  innate  improbability  attached  to  a  whole  story  told 
in  letters,  he  selected  the  mode  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius. 

Pamela  describes  the  sufferings,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  undergone  bj 
a  poor,  but  beautiful  and  innocent,  country  girl  who  enters  the  service 
of  a  rich  gentleman.  She  triumphantly  resists  all  the  seductions  and 
all  the  violence  by  which  he  essays  to  overcome  her  virtue,  and  what  is 
still  more  difficult,  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart  in  his  favor;  for 
Richardson  represents  her  as  passionately  attached  to  her  unworthy 
master,  to  whom,  by  way  of  a  moral  inculcating  the  reward  of  virtue, 
she  is  ultimately  married.  The  letters  in  which  this  story  is  told  are 
principally  written  by  Pamela  herself;  and  Richardson  exhibits 
throughout  the  work  that  profound  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
female  character,  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  his  boyhood,  by 
being  the  amanuensis  for  carrying  on  the  love-correspondence  of  three 
young  women  in  humble  life.  The  pathetic  power  exhibited  in  Pamela 
is  very  great,  and  is  an  earnest  of  that  intense  mastery  over  the  tendei 
emotions  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  Clarissa  Harloxvc, 
Pamela  originally  sprang  from  a  collection  of  familiar  letters  which 
Richardson,  at  the  request  of  his  publishing  firm,  had  undertaken  to 
write  as  a  manual  to  improve  the  style  and  the  morality  of  the  middle 
classes  of  readers;  and  while  engaged  on  it  he  was  struck  with  the 
happy  idea  of  making  his  letters  tell  a  continuous  story.  The  success 
of  the  tale  was  prodigious;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  we  think 
of  the  immense  contrast  between  the  nature,  reality,  and  living  interest 
of  Pamela  and  the  far-fetched,  wire-drawn,  impossible  caricatures  which 
then  formed  the  only  light  reading  of  the  world  —  feeble  exaggerations 
of*  the  already  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  old  French  romances  of 
the  «?venteenth  century.  The  popularity  of  Pamela  was  so  great  that 
five  editions  were  exhausted  in  one  year,  although  this,  like  all  Rich- 
ardson's works,  18  extremely  voluminous,  according  to  our  modern 
ideas :  for  example,  his  third  romance,  Sir  Charles  Grandison^  as 
originally  written,  would  have  filled  about  a  dozen  octavo  volumes. 
,  Clarissa  Uarloive  is  incontestably  Richardson's  g^reatest  work. 
Whether  we  consider  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  variety  and  truth 
of  the  characters,  or  the  intense  and  almost  unendurable  pathos  of  the 
catastrophe,  to  which  every  incident  artfully  and  imperceptibly  leads, 
wc  mubt  not  only  accord  it  a  decisive  superiority  over  his  other  produc« 
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tions,  but  must  give  it  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  history  of 
prose  fiction.  It  is  the  storj  of  a  young  lady  who  falls  a  victim' to  tlia 
treachery  and  profligacy  of  a  man  of  splendid  talent  and  attractions, 
but  of  complete  and  almost  diabolical  corruption.  Though  Richard- 
son, both  by  natural  disposition  and  circumstances,  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  delineation  of  female  than  of  male  characters,  Lovelace, 
the  seducer,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  portraits  that  iter- 
ature  has  to  show.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  tliat 
tlie  name  has  become  in  all  languages  the  synonyme  of  the  brilliant  and 
unprin^^ipled  seducer.  This  circumstance  also  gives  us  a  record  of  tlie 
immense  popularity  which  Richardson  still  enjoys  throughout  Euiope, 
tliough  its  splendor  in  England  has  been  in  some  measure  eclipsed  by 
later  novelists,  some  of  whom  address  themselves,  like  Fielding  and 
Scott,  more  exclusively  to  national  sympathies,  whereas  Richardson*s 
delineations  possess  the  lasting  interest  attached  to  general  pictures 
of  human  nature.  The  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  in  Clarissa  is  som- 
bre and  mournful,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pure  but  injured  heroine 
are  worked  up  at  the  end  to  a  pitch  of  intensity  reminding  us  of  Ford 
or  Webster.  The  interest  in  this,  as  in  the  other  works  of  Richard-, 
son,  is  generated  by  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  little  impercepti- 
ble touches,  and  the  cnaraclers  are  elaborated  with  the  slow  and 
painful  minuteness  of  the  Dutch  painters.  The  reader  finds  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  of  trifling,  tedious,  and  artificial  details,  but  the 
gentle,  equable  current  of  passion  and  incident  carries  him  onward  in 
spite  of  himself,  till  he  feels  its  force  to  be  irresistible. 

The  last  Work  in  this  famous  trilogy  is  Sir  Charles  Grandison^  in  which 
the  author,  who  never  relinquished  the  idea  of  incorporating  a  moral 
in  his  fictions,  intended  to  give  an  ideal  portrait  of  a  character  which 
sliould  combine  consummate  ethical  and  religious  perfection  with  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  fashion.  In  his  three  suc- 
cessive novels  Richardson  essayed  to  portray  three  difl*erent  orders  in 
the  social  scale :  in  Pamela  the  lower,  in  Clarissa  the  middle,  and  in 
Grandison  the  aristocratic  class  of  society.  But  he  was,  from  educa- 
tion and  position,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  real  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
in  describing  what  he  so  imperfectly  guessed  at  he  fell  into  the  error 
natural  to  men  of  imperfect  education  and  inexperienced  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  g^eat  world.  He  is  perpetually  straining  after  fine  language, 
and  his  stifl*and  labored  expression  forms  a  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 
really  easy,  unaffected  tone  of  circles,  where,  as  they  have  no  superiors 
to  ape,  tliey  are  at  least  free  from  the  vice  of  vulgar  pretension  of  man- 
nci.  The  characters  he  wishes  to  hold  up  to  admiration  —  the  ultra- 
pcrfcct  Sir  Charles,  with  his  eternal  bowing  and  solemn  hand-kissing, 
and  the  heroine,  Miss  Harriet  Byron,  who  is  in  all  respects  his  worthy 
counterpart  —  are  of  that  most  insupportable  category  of  people  who 
are  expressively  though  coarsely  designated  as  prigs^  a  class  equally 
insupportable  in  fiction  and  in  reality.  Indeed  the  only  personages 
xritli  whom  we  83rmpathi2e  in  Sir  Charlef  Grandison  are  those  itiwhlcbi 
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some  alloy  of  human  weakness  tempers  their  tiresome  perfections: 
thus  Clementina,  whose  madness  and  despair  are  delineated  with  a 
pathetic  force  that  Fletcher  might  have  been  proud  to  own,  is  far  more 
interesting  than  either.  Richardson,  with  that  feminine  turn  of  dispo- 
sition which  I  have  noted  in  him,  showf  an  extreme  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  long  and  minute  description;  and  Hazlitt  tells  a  pleasant  story 
that  he  had  been  disposed  to  murmur  at  about  a  dozen  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  wedding  clothes  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  bride,  till  he 
found  that  a  yoimg  lady  had  actually  copied  out  the  whole  passage  as 
une  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  story.  It  is  said  that  Richard- 
son consulted  a  great  lady  as  to  the  tone  and  language  of  high  life;  and 
that  she  found  so  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  that  he  abandoned  in 
despair  the  hope  of  correcting  them.  In  patient  analysis  of  the  human 
mind  and  passions,  particularly  in  the  female  sex,  in  a  tendency  tc 
accumulate  minute  incident  and  microscopic  description,  and  in  a 
sicKiy  and  morbid  tone  of  sentiment,  there  is  considerable  resemblance, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  differences  of  nation  and  of  age,  between  Rich- 
ardson and  Balzac;  nor  is  Clarissa  an  unworthy  rival  of  the  enchanting 
portrait  of  Eugenie  Grandet. 

§  6.  The  second  great  name  among  the  novelists  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-1754),  qualiBed  by  Byron,  with  extreme  but 
hardlv  undeserved  praise,  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."  In 
his  personal  character,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  career,  in  everything, 
indeed,  but  the  power  of  his  genius,  he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Ricli- 
arason.  He  was  descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Denbigh, 
itself  an  offshoot  from  the  counts  of  Habsburg,  and  his  father  was 
General  Flilding,  a  man  of  fashion,  ruined  by  his  extravagance.  The 
novelist  was  born  in  1707,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Eton,  ana 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Le^'den,  whither  he  weni.,  like  many 
young  men  of  fashion,  to  study  the  law.  His  father  dying,  with  his 
affairs  in  inextricable  confusion,  he  returned  to  England  in  absolute 
want  of  money,  and  though  he  nominally  inherited  an  income  of  200/. 
a  year,  he  found  himself  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Of  gay  and  festive  inclinations,  a  favored  guest  among  men  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  he  naturally  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  dramatic  author  and  a  lively  writer  in 
the  Covent  Garden  Journal.  He  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
pieces,  now  entirely  forgotten,  which  show  that  his  talent  was  in  no 
Vswy  adapted  to  the  theatre.  Indeed  it  seems  an  established  fact  that 
no  grea*^  writer  of  narrative  fiction  ever  succeeded  on  the  stage.  The 
only  exceptions  I  can  remember  to  this  rule  are  the  cases  of  Cervantes 
and  Le  Sage,  while  the  examples  of  Walter  Scott  and  a  multitude  of 
others  prove  the  universality  of  the  principle.  The  dramatic  works  of 
FicUliTig  constitute  a  large  portion  of  his  writings;  but  none  of  them 
have  either  retained  possession  of  the  stage  or  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  Always  passionately  fond  of  gayety  and  joyous  company. 
Fielding  sstruggled  on,  and  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence,  Mrs.  Craddock,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  about  1500/I 
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This  he  dissipated  in  a  very  short  time,  for  he  was  of  an  extremely 
sanguine  and  volatile  temper,  and  was  assisted  in  running  through  his 
little  fortune  by  the  desperate  project  of  speculating  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  his  affairs.  He  then  resumed  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Temple.  Meeting 
with  no  professional  success,  he  continued  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  producing  a  number  of  pieces  exhibiting  vivacity  and  careless- 
ness rather  tiian  any  depth  of  ability,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in 
political  controversy.  In  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  for  journals 
he  maintained  liberal  and  anti-JAcobite  principles;  and  it  was  about 
this  period  of  his  life  (1742)  that  he  struck  out  that  vein  of  humorous 
writing  in  which  he  never  had,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  have,  a  rival.  His 
first  novel  was  Joseph  Andrews^  which  was  in  some  sense  intended  as 
a  parody  or  caricature,  ridiculing  the  timid  and  fastidious  morality,  the 
shop-keeper  tone  and  the  somewhat  preaching  good-boy  style  oi Pamela, 
just  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  success.  Richardson's  jealous  vanity  could 
never  forgive  the  wicked  wit  of  Fielding  in  ridiculing  his  heroine ;  and 
he  shows  in  all  his  correspondence  not  only  an  intense  soreness,  but  an 
absolute  inability  to  appreciate  Fielding's  genius.  Like  the  Roman 
Comique  of  Scarron,  which,  though  written  to  laugh  at  a  particular 
class  of  works,  became  the  protot^'pe  of  a  new  and  original  department 
of  Fiction,  Fielding's  novel  at  once  received  the  honor  due  to  a  great 
-original  creation ;  and  in  pretty  rapid  succef^sion  he  produced  his  Jour' 
mcy  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  full  of  political  allusions  that  have 
MOW  lost  their  piquancy,  and  his  truly  remarkable  satirical  tale,  The 
Ufe  of  yonathan  Wild  the  Great.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  to  the 
laborious  and  then  far  from  respectable  post  of  a  London  police  magis- 
trate, a  function  in  which  he  showed  distinguished  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  which  was  useful  to  his  literary  glory  by  giving  him  opportunities 
of  observing  the  manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  While  engaged 
in  this  ignoble  occupation  he  composed  the  finest,  completest,  and  pro- 
foundest  of  his  works,  the  incomparable  Tom  Jones,  which  was  followed, 
after  a  brief  interval,  by  Amelia,  in  which  he  unquestionably  intended 
to  portray  some  of  his  own  follies  and  irregularities,  but  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  affection  of  his  wife. 
Her  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  and  he  soon  supplied  her  place  bj' 
marrying  her  maid,  with  whom  he  had  "  frequently  bewailed  the  angel 
they  had  lost."  In  spite  of  the  seeming  oddity  of  this  second  choice, 
she  made  him  a  prudent  and  loving  partner,  and  an  excellent  mother 
to  his  children.  Fielding's  health  was  now  completely  ruined  by  labor 
and  excesses :  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy,  and  ordered  to  try  a  warmer 
climate.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1754,  and  afler  passiqg  a  short  time 
died  in  that  city,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

§  7.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  Fielding's  genius  are  close  and 
accurate  observation  of  character,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  de- 
ducing the  actions  and  expressions  of  his  personages  from  the  elements 
of  their  nature,  a  constant  sympathy  with  the  vigorous^  unre&traivvcd 
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characters,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but  especicUj  in  the  lowest,  which  he 
loved  to  delineate.  With  the  vast  ar.d  moiley  field  of  English  society, 
so  strongly  marked  at  that  time,  he  was  minutely  acquainted,  and  hit 
spirit  of  analysis,  at  once  learned  and  picturesque,  delighted  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  of  man.  He  is  intensely 
English  in  his  subject  as  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Hogarth  himself 
is  not  more  powerfully  national :  painter  and  novelist  exhibit  the  same 
direct  and  practical  vigor,  which,  however,  is  always  compatible  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  subtlest  shades  of  character.  In  the  constnicti:^n 
of  his  plots  he  is  masterly.  That  of  Tom  Jones  is  perhaps  the  finest 
example  to  be  met  with,  in  fiction,  of  a  series  of  events  probable  yrt 
surprising,  each  of  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 
He  combined  an  almost  childish  delight  in  fun  and  extravagantly  ludi- 
crous incident,  with  a  philosophic  closeness  of  analysis  of  character 
and  an  impressive  tone  of  moral  reflection,  the  latter  oflen  masked 
under  a  pleasant  air  of  satire  and  irony.  His  novels  breathe  a  sort  of 
fresh  open-air  atmosphere,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  close,  artificial 
medium  which  pervades  the  romances  of  Richardson.  When  we  are 
reading  the  latter  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  the  close,  breathless 
atmosphere  of  a  city  parlor :  taking  up  Fielding  is  like  emerging  into 
the  bracing,  sun-shiny  air  of  a  high-road.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
scenes  and  adventures  in  Fielding  takes  place  in  inns  and  in  the  course 
of  travelling:  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  much  greater  proportion 
of  time  then  passed  on  the  road,  when  men  proceeded  from  place  to 
place  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  the  humble  wagon,  or  in  the  aristo- 
cratic  coach  and  six,  and  were  consequently  brought  more  closely  and 
frequently  into  contact  with  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  travellers. 

Joseph  Andrews  was  originally  written  as  a  kind  of  parody  upon 
Pamela^  and  for  this  purpose  the  chief  character  was  represented  as  the 
brother  of  Richardson's  heroine ;  and  Pamela's  virtuous  resistance  to 
seduction  was  transferred,  with  great  humor,  to  the  person  of  a  young 
footman.  Joseph,  on  being  expelled  from  the  household  of  Squire 
Booby,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  rage  of  his  mistress,  —  the  **  spretae 
injuria  formaj,"  —  wanders  about  England  in  company  with  his  friend 
and  humble  companion  Parson  Adams,  one  of  the  richest,  most  humor- 
ous, and  truly  genial  conceptions  of  this  great  painter  of  character. 
Adams's  learning,  simplicity,  and  courage,  together  with  his  innumer^ 
able  and  always  consistent  oddities,  make  him  as  truly  humorous  a 
character  as  Sancho  Panza  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  low 
social  estimation,  as  well  as  in  the  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  many 
of  his  clerical  personages,  Fielding  has  faithfully  represented  th# 
dei^raded  btate  of  the  rural  clergy  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Tiie  adventures  of  yonatkan  Wild  the  Great  were  intended  to  be  a 
satire  upon  the  false  estimate  generally  formed  of  glory,  and  the  whole 
book  is  written  in  a  tone  of  irony.  The  hero  was  a  real  person,  origi- 
nally a  thief,  hoUvScbrcakcr,  and  highwayman,  and  aderwards  a  spy  and 
secret  agent  of  the  police;  he  became  celebrated  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goodSf  and  aAer  committing  a  thousand  crimes  was  most  justly  hanged 
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The  exploits  of  this  consummate  scoundrel  are  related  in  a  tone  of 
ironical  admiration ;  but  though  the  story  contains  some  powerful  and 
many  humorous  scenes,  the  reader  becomes  weary  of  the  uninterrupted 
meanness  and  depravity  of  the  persons  and  events. 

In  Tom  youes  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  most  to  admire,  the  artful 
jonduct  of  the  plot,  the  immense  variety,  truth,  and  humor  of  tlie 
personages,  the  gayety  of  the  incidents,  or  the  acute  remarks  and 
reflections  which  the  author  has  plentifully  interspersed,  in  most  cnsea 
in  the  introduction  to  his  chapters.  The  character  of  Squire  Western, 
the  tj'pe  of  the  violent,  brutal  rural  magnate  of  those  days,  is  one 
which  remains  forever  fixed  on  the  memory,  and  thousands  of  inferior 
personages  might  be  cited,  each  marked  ineffaceably,  though  often 
lightly,  with  the  stamp  of  truth  and  nature.  Tom  Jones  himself  and 
the  fair  Sophy,  though  elaborated  by  the  author  with  peculiar  care, 
as  types  of  all  that  he  thought  attractive,  are  generally  found  to  be 
tinged  with  much  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Fielding's  standard, 
whether  for  grace  or  morality,  was  not  a  very  high  one,  and  the  time 
when  he  wrote  was  remarkable  for  the  low  tone  of  manners  and  senti- 
ment—  perhaps  the  lowest  that  ever  prevailed  in  England;  for  it  was 
precisely  a  juncture  when  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  old  chivalric  man- 
ners was  extinguished,  and  before  the  modem  standard  of  refinement 
was  introduced. 

The  interest  of  Amelia  is  entirely  domestic  and  familiar:  the  errors 
and  repentance  of  Captain  Booth,  and  the  inexhaustible  love  and  indul- 
gence of  the  heroine,  are  strongly  contrasted ;  but  we  never  can  get  rid 
of  the  conviction  that  Booth  is  but  a  sorry  scamp,  and  are  hardly  com- 
pensated for  our  indifference  to  the  principal  character  by  the  extraor- 
dinary vividness,  nature,  and  reality  of  the  subordinate  ones.  Field- 
ing had  little  or  no  power  over  the  pathetic  emotions;  there  are,  how- 
ever, in  this  novel  several  episodes  and  strokes  of  character  which  are 
touching,  and  exhibit  that  peculiar  and  essential  characteristic  of  truly 
humorous  conceptions,  namely,  the  power  of  touching  the  heart  while 
exciting  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that 
while  Richardson,  a  man  of  the  humblest  birth  and  career,  should  have 
cliiefiy  described  aristocratic  life.  Fielding,  the  man  of  fashion  and  of 
lofty  origin,  should  have  preferred  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  Fielding,  in  spite  of  much  coarseness  and  indecency, 
is  fundamentally  sound  in  his  moral  principles,  though  he  excuses, 
if  he  d(.es  not  justify,  a  considerable  degree  of  laxity.  He  seems 
inclined  to  pardon  any  escapade,  if  rendered  venial  by  high  spirits, 
youth,  ind  passion,  and  accompanied  with  courage,  frankness,  and 
genercbity. 

§  8.  Tobias  Ge>)rgb  Smollett  (1721-1771),  descended  from  an 
ani  lent  and  respectable  family  in  Scotland,  was  educated,  first  at  Dum- 
barton, and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Being  totally 
without  fortune,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  medical  profession,  and 
wu^  apprenticed  to  a  practitioner  in  Glasgow  of  tlie  name  of  Gordon. 
/Uler  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  mau*&  ficrvioe,  the  Cvxtux^  ^^V  ^\i\ 
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novelist,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  burning  with  literary 
ambition,  proceeded  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  the 
Regicide^  in  his  pocket.  Failing  In  his  attempt  to  bring  out  this  work, 
he  entered  the  naval  service  in  the  humble  capacity  of  surgeon's  mate 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  was  present  at  the  inglorious  and  un- 
0:itunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Ki'OM'les.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  oddities  ol 
sea-characters,  which  he  afterwards  so  admirably  reproduced  in  h\\ 
fictions,  and  of  learning  by  experience  the  atrocious  cruelty,  corruption, 
and  incompetency  which  then  reigned  in  the  naval  administration. 
He  left  the  service  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  West  Indies, 
whence  he  returned  in  1744,  and  began  to  unite  literary  pursuits  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
satires  and  other  poetical  pieces  now  forgotten,  but  in  1748  he  began 
his  career  of  a  novelist  with  Roderick  Random,  in  some  respects  the 
most  vigorous  of  his  fictions.  In  the  manner  and  construction  of  his 
novels  he  follows  the  models  of  Le  Sage  and  of  those  Spanish  authors, 
in  the  style  called  picaresca,  whom  Le  Sage  himself  imitated ;  and  he 
relied  for  success  rather  on  a  lively  series  of  grotesque  adventures  than 
on  anj-  elaboration  of  intrigue  or  deep  analysis  of  character.  Peregrine 
Pickle  was  published  in  1751,  and  Smollett,  meeting  with  but  small 
success  as  a  physician,  now  devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a  writer 
and  politician.  For  the  task  of  controversy  he  was  well  qualified  by 
the  vigor  and  readiness  of  his  style,  by  the  ardor  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  patriotic  elevation  of  his  principles ;  but  he  was  rash,  violent,  and 
impulsive,  and  more  than  once  changed  his  side,  not  from  any  inter- 
ested or  unworthy  motive,  but  under  the  influence  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings. In  1753  he  produced  his  third  great  romance,  Tke  Adventures  of 
Fcrdinandy  Count  Fatkom,  describing,  with  a  higher  moral  intention 
than  is  usually  found  in  his  works,  the  career  of  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, cheat,  and  swindler.  This  book  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  or 
parallel  to  Fielding's  Jonatkan  Wild,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. Two  years  later  this  indefatigable  worker  brought  out  his  trans- 
lation of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  he  clearly  shows  himself  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  the  higher,  more  poetical,  and  ideal  side  of  the 
great  conception  of  Cer\'antes,  and  has  confined  himself  solely  to  the 
grotesque  and  farcical  side  of  that  vast  creation.  About  this  time  the 
violence  of  Smollett's  political  opinions  brought  him  in  collision  with 
the  law;  the  terrible  picture  he  had  given  of  maladministration  in  tlie 
Navy  and  his  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Knowles 
caused  him  to  be  defeated  in  an  action  for  libel.  He  was  fined  100/.  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  during  which  time  he  continued  the  man- 
agement of  the  Critical  Review,  in  tlie  pages  of  which  the  obnoxious 
strictures  had  appeared,  and  in  his  capacity  of  literary  censor  he  man- 
aged to  raise  up  against  himself  a  whole  swarm  of  angry  politicians, 
writers,  and  doctors.  He  now  produced  his  novel  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves,  a  most  unfortunate  and  feeble  effort  to  adapt  the  plot  and 
itading  idea,  of  D^n  Quixote  to  English  contemporary  life ;  and  wroteii 
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with  extraordinary  rapidity,  his  History  of  England^  in  which  his  ' 
ardent  and  partial  judgments  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  consum- 
mate elegance  and  calm  prophetic  spirit  which  charm  in  the  pages  of 
Hume.  In  a  Tvur  in  France  and  Italy ^  which  he  undertook  to  divert 
his  grief  under  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  Smollett  exhibits  a  painful, 
and  almost  ludicrous  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  sublime,  or 
interesting  objects  he  met  with :  he  *'  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  found  all  barren."  In  a  now-forgotten  tale,  The  Adventures  of  am 
Atom,  he  attacked  Bute,  who  had  formerly  been  his  patron.  This  wui  k 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
NeStt,  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  literary  career  of  Fielding.  Smol'.^tfs 
health  was  now  completely  broken  up  through  incessant  labor  and  con- 
tinual agitation,  and  he  was,  like  his  illustrious  contemporary,  obliged 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  genial  climate.  He  resided  a  short  time  at 
Leghorn,  and  there,  in  spite  of  weakness,  exhaustion,  and  suffering,  the 
dying  genius  gave  forth  its  most  pleasing  flash  of  comic  humor.  This 
was  the  novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  the  only  fiction  in  which  Smollett 
adopted  the  epistolary  form,  and  the  most  cordial,  comic,  and  laughable 
of  them  all.  Like  Fielding  he  died  and  was  buried  in  a  foreign  land ; 
and  two  of  the  most  intensely  national  of  our  painters  of  character 
were  doomed,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  their  bones  under  the  soil 
of  the  stranger. 

§  9.  In  the  structure  of  his  fictions  Smollett  is  manifestly  inferior 
both  to  Richardson  and  Fielding:  he  does  not  possess  the  slow  but 
exquisitely  logical  evolution  of  the  former,  or  the  skilful  combination 
and  planning  of  connected  incidents  which  distinguish  the  latter.  His 
novels  are  a  series  of  striking,  grotesque,  farcical,  and  occasionally  pa- 
thetic scenes,  which  have,  little  other  bond  of  union  than  the  fact  of  their 
being  threaded,  so  to  say,  on  the  life  of  a  single  person.  Yet  his  books 
are  eminently  amusing;  the  reader's  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  lively 
succession  of  persons  and  events,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be 
coarse  and  low-lived,  are  invariably  vivid  and  life-like,  while  the  tendency 
to  florid  description  and  sentimental  exaggeration  does  not  deprive 
others  of  the  charm  of  freshness  and  earnestness.  The  characters  in 
Smollett  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  animated,  but  they  are  not 
analyzed  with  the  profound  psychological  anatomy  of  Fielding :  some 
prominent  feature  is  seized,  some  oddity  is  placed  in  a  strong  light  and 
exhibited  in  full  development,  and  the  reader  asks  for  nothing  mort.. 
This  external  or  superficial  mode  of  delineation  makes  Smollett  very 
careless  about  maintaining  the  consistency  of  his  personages.  He  never 
scruples  to  sacrifice  that  consistency,  whether  it  refer  to  their  bodilj'  or 
mental  qualities,  when  it  stands  in  his  way  in  placing  them  under  ridic- 
ulous points  of  view :  thus  Roderick  Random  is  sometimes  represented 
as  gawky,  ugly,  and  even  mean  and  cowardly,  and  at  other  times  as 
eminently  handsome  and  brave.  There  cm  be  no  doubt  that  Smollett 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  his  novels  real  adventures 
of  his  own  life :  thus  Random's  miseries  at  school,  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  apothecary,  his  journey  to  London,  \\\%eiL^tww»%\xw>^^^fc^w 
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have  the  strongest  air  o*"  heing  transcripts  of  reality :  many  of  the  per- 
sons introduced,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  scenes,  as  for  example  the 
medical  examination,  and  the  abominable  tyranny  and  abuses  on  board 
ship,  were  unquestionably  drawn  from  the  life.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  inimitable  and  exquisitely  varied  sailor-characters,  from  Lieuten- 
ant Bowling  and  Ap  Morgan  in  the  first  novel,  through  the  rich  gallery 
of  oddities  in  his  later  works,  particularly  Commodore  Trunnion  and 
Pipes  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  Smollett's  heroes  are  generally  a  little  too 
much  of  the  picaresque,  or  Lazarillo  de  Torm^s  t3rpe :  they  have  but 
little  to  attract  the  reader's  sympathy,  being  generally  hard,  impudent, 
(elfish,  and  ungrateful  adventurers ;  but  in  the  subordinate  persons,  and 
especially  in  those  of  grotesque  but  faithful  followers,  like  Strap  or 
Pipes,  Smollett  shows  a  greater  warmth  of  sentiment.  His  style  is  lively 
and  picturesque;  much  more  careless  than  that  of  Fielding,  who  occa- 
sionally produces  passages  of  considerable  length  that  are  noble  speci- 
mens of  English  prose,  and  he  allows  the  fire  of  his  imagination  to 
seduce  him  into  the  faults  of  tawdriness  and  sentimentality.  Many  of 
his  most  laughable  scenes  —  and  such  abound  in  his  writings  —  depend 
for  their  effect  upon  what  may  be  called  mechanical  humor,  blows  and 
kicks  and  extravagant  terrors :  but  these  low  episodes  are  not  m  ade  the 
occasion,  as  they  oflen  are  in  Fielding,  of  educing  profound  traits  of 
human  character.  With  the  laugh  he  has  excited,  Smollett's  use  of 
them  is  at  an  end.  In  Humphrey  Cliukery  though  running  over  with 
fun  and  grotesque  incident,  there  is  a  riper  and  mellower  tone  of  char- 
acter-painting than  is  to  be  found  in  his  preceding  works :  the  pei&on- 
ages  of  Lismahago  and  Tabitha  Bramble  are  inimitably  carried  out : 
the  latter  is  indeed  perhaps  the  most  finished  portrait  in  Smollett's 
whole  gallery.  This  latter  novel  contains  a  great  deal  of  what  is  merely 
descriptive,  being  the  travelling-journal  of  the  droll  and  original  party 
whose  various  letters  make  up  the  work;  and  the  modern  reader  may 
gather  from  Smollett's  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  various  water- 
ing-places in  England  and  Scotland  visited  during  the  imaginary  tour, 
most  curious  and  interesting  details  concerning  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  manners  of  our  forefathers.  Smollett,  like  Fielding,  and  indeed 
like  most  authors  of  those  days,  was  in  the  habit,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  Cervantes  and  the  old  masters,  of  occasionally  intro- 
ducing long  episodical  narratives  into  the  midst  of  his  novels;  a  most 
injudicious  custom,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  intercalary 
tale  and  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  set.  Examples  of  what  I  mean 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Fair  Marcelia  in  Don  Quixote,  tlie 
absurd  and  unnatural  story  of  the  Man  of  the  /^i7/ introduced  into  Tom 
Jones,  and  the  Story  of  the  Lady  of  Quality,  which  Smollett  is  said  to 
have  been  bribed  to  insert  in  one  of  his  novels. 

Smollett  possessed  considerable  poetical  talents :  he  wrote  the  pow- 
eiful  verses  entitled  the  Tears  of  Scotland,  which  breathed  the  patri- 
otic indignation  of  a  generous  mind,  horror-struck  by  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.    This  little  poem  i%  equaWy  YvotvotabVc  to  the  civil  courage 
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of  Smollett  as  to  his  genius,  for  so  free  an  expression  of  outraged  patri- 
otism was  then  dangerous,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  poet,  when 
warned  of  that  danger  afler  composing  six  stanzas  of  vigorous  denun- 
ciation, instantly  sat  down  and  added  a  seventh,  more  bitter  and  sting- 
ing than  those  which  had  gone  before. 

§  10.  Laurence  Sterne  (1713-1768)  was  a  brilliant  literary  comet, 
liis  character  was  as  eccentric  as  his  works,  both  the  one  and  the  othei 
being  marked  by  strange  inconsistency,  equully  attractive  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  incompatible  with  severe  principle.  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  educated,  with  the  assistance  of  some  relations  of  his 
mother's,  at  Cambridge.  Entering  the  Church,  he  enjoyed,  through 
their  interest,  considerable  preferment  in  the  north,  having  long  held 
the  living  of  Sutton,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  prebend's  stall  in 
the  Cathedral  of  York ;  and  he  was  ultimately  advanced  to  the  rich 
living  of  Coxwold.  His  private  life  was  little  in  harmony  with  his  pro- 
fession :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  fanciful,  vain,  self-indulgent  humor- 
ist, perpetually  at  war  with  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  masking 
caprice  and  harshness  under  a  pretence  of  extreme  sensibility.  His 
conduct  to  his  wife  was  base  and  selfish.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his 
novel  of  Tristram  Skandy  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  novelty  and 
'oddity  of  his  style  instantly  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  popularity : 
two  more  volumes  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  Sterne  became 
the  pet  and  lion  of  fashionable  London  society,  where  he  gratified  his 
morbid  appetite  for  flattery  and  indulged  in  a  series  of  half-immoral, 
half-sentimental  intrigues,  some  of  them  with  married  women.  He 
made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  the  first  in  France,  and  the  second 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  he  accumulated  the  materials  incorporated 
*  in  his  delightful  Sentimental  Jonrney^  intended  to  form  a  part  of  his 
romance,  but  which  is  generally  read  as  an  independent  work.  In  this 
book  he  personates  his  favorite  character  Yorick,  a  mixture  of  the 
humorist  and  the  sentimental  observer.  The  Sentimental  yourney^ 
with  all  its  faults  of  taste  and  morality,  has  the  merit  of  breathing  a 
tone  of  complacency,  candor,  and  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
foreign  nations,  equally  rare  and  laudable  at  a  time  when  Englishmen 
regarded  all  other  countries,  and  especially  France,  with  the  most  nar- 
row-minded prejudice  and  hostility.  Sterne's  health  had  always  been 
precarious;  he  had  all  his  life  been  consumptive,  and  the  feverish  life 
of  London  society  broke  up  a  constitution  naturally  sickly.  He  died 
alone  and  friendless  in  a  Bond  Street  lodging-house,  attended  in  his 
last  illness  by  mercenaries,  who  are  said  to  have  plundered  him  of  such 
trifles  as  he  possessed  —  a  comfortless  and  gloomy  ending,  which  he 
had  himself  desired. 

His  works  consist  of  the  novel  of  Tristram  Skandy,  of  the  Senti" 
mental  Journey,  and  of  a  collection  of  Sermons,  written  in  the  odd  and 
fantastic  style  which  he  brought  into  temporary  vogue.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  plan,  the  merits,  and 
the  defects  of  his  writings.  Tristram  Shandy,  though  nominally  a 
romance  in  the  biographic  al  fonn,  is  intentionally  irregular  ai\d  co^i^tv 
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cious,  the  imaginary  hero  never  making  his  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
f  tory  consisting  of  a  series  of  sketches  and  episodes  introducing  us  to 
the  interior  of  an  English  country  family,  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  oddities  that  genius  has  ever  delineated.  The  narrative  is  wiuten 
partly  in  the  character  of  Yorick  (Sterne  himself),  supposed  to  be  a 
clergyman  and  a  humorist,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  phantom-like 
7Vistram;  and  the  most  prominent  persons  are  Walter  Shandy,  a 
i-etired  merchant,  the  father  of  the  supposed  hero,  his  mother,  his 
uncle  Toby  Shandy  (a  veteran  officer),  and  his  servant  Corporal  Trim. 
These  are  all  conceived  and  executed  in  the  finest  and  most  Shak- 
sperian  spirit  of  humor,  tenderness,  and  observation;  and  they  are 
supported  by  a  crowd  of  minor  yet  hardly  less  individual  portraitures 
—  Obadiah,  Dr.  Slop,  the  Widow  Wadman,  Susanna,  nay,  down  to  the 
**  foolish  fat  scullion."  Mr.  Shandy,  the  restless,  crotchety  philosopher, 
is  delineated  with  consummate  skill,  and  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
KJmple  benevolence  and  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  unequalled 
Uncle  Toby,  a  personage  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  creative 
genius  as  Sancho  or  as  Parson  Adams.  The  characters  in  Sterne  are 
not  delineated  descriptively,  but  rather  allusively  ;  and  thus  the  reader 
incessantly  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  making  out  their  pleasant  and  eccen- 
tric features,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  author,  but  by  himself,  as 
if  they  were  real  personages.  The  conversations,  the  incidental  epi- 
sodes, all  introduce  us  to  the  eccentricities  and  amiable  oddities  of  the 
persons;  and  perhaps  the  very  absence  of  all  regular  construction,  the 
abrupt  transitions,  the  complete  confusion  of  all  order,  the  exclama- 
tions, parenthetical  chapters,  and  the  abrupt  and  interjection al  char- 
acter of  the  style,  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  In  all  Sterne's 
writings  there  is  a  great  parade  of  obscure  and  quaint  erudition,  which 
passed  off  at  the  time  these  books  appeared,  when  the  elder  authors 
were  but  rarely  studied,  as  indicative  of  immense  learning;  but  he  is 
known  at  present  to  have  been  a  most  unscrupulous  plagiarist,  pillaging 
Burton,  Rabelais,  and  the  seldom-consulted  pages  of  the  old  lawyers 
and  canonists.  All  this,  however,  tends  powerfully  to  give  an  original 
flavor  to  his  style.  His  humor  and  his  pathos  are  often  truly  admira- 
ble ;  and  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  power,  found  only  in 
the  greatest  humorists,  of  combining  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic, 
but  both  his  humor  and  his  pathos  are  very  often  false  and  artificial, 
the  one  degenerating  into  buffoonery,  indecency,  and  even  profanity  in 
more  than  a  single  instance,  and  the  other  into  a  morbid  and  sickly 
sentimentality.  He  is  always  trembling  on  the  verge  of  an  obscene 
allusion ;  and  many  passages,  both  in  Shandy  and  the  Sentimental 
yourney^  are  quite  unjustifiable  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  clergy- 
man. In  this  mixture  of  pruriency  and  theatrical  sentiment  Sterne 
resembles  certain  of  the  most  brilliant  French  authors;  and  even  the 
rapidity  and  abruptness  of  his  style  cause  him  to  be  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  our  great  humorists  who  can  be  adequately  translated  inio 
French.  His  episodes,  as  the  often-quoted  Story  of  L,e  Fevre^  are 
related  with  consummate  art  and  tenderness ;  but  in  Sterne — probably 
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from  his  yanitj  and  deficiency  of  discrimination  —  there  is  no  medium 
between  excellence  and  failure.  He  is  an  acute  and  just  observer  of 
the  little  turns  of  gesture  and  expression,  and  makes  his  characters 
betray  their  idiosyncrasies  by  involuntary  touches,  just  as  men  do  in 
real  life. 

§  11.  The  most  charming  and  versatile,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728-1774),  whose  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  of  gentle  grace  and  elegance.  He  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Pallas  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728.  His  finther  was  a 
poor  curate  of  English  extraction,  struggling,  with  the  aid  of  farming 
and  a  miserable  stipend,  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  By  the  assistance 
of  a  benevolent  uncle,  Mr.  Contarine,  Oliver  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  the  humble  quality  of  sizar.  He,  however,  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  for  study  which  the  place  offered  him,  and 
became  notorious  for  his  irregularities,  his  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  above  all  for  a  degree  of  improvidence  carried  to  the  extreme, 
tliough  excused  by  a  tenderness  and  charity  almost  morbid.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  life  is  an  obscure  and  monotonous  narrative  of  in* 
effectual  struggles  to  subsist,  and  of  wanderings  which  enabled  him  to 
traverse  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Having  been  for  a  short  time 
tutor  in  a  family  in  Ireland,  he  determined  to  study  medicine ;  and  after 
nominally  attending  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  began  those  travels  — 
for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and  subsisting  by  the  aid  of  his  flute  and  the 
charity  given  to  a  poor  scholar — which  successively  led  him  to  Leyden, 
through  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  even  to 
Pavia,  where  he  boasted,  though  the  assertion  is  hardly  capable  of 
proof,  that  he  received  a  medical  degree.  His  professional  as  well  as 
his  general  knowledge  was  of  the  most  superficial  and  inaccurate  char- 
acter. It  was  while  wandering  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  in  Switzerland 
that  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  poem  of  the  Traveller,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  commencement  of  his  fame.  In  1756  he  found  his 
way  back  to  his  native  country;  and  his  career  during  about  eight  years 
was  a  succession  of  desultory  struggles  with  famine,  sometimes  as  a 
chemist's  shopman  in  London;  sometimes  as  an  usher  in  boarding- 
schools,  the  drudge  of  his  employers  and  the  butt  and  laughing-stock 
of  the  pupils;  sometimes  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  among  the 
poorest  and  most  squalid  population  —  **  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane,"  as 
he  expressed  it  himself;  and  more  generally  as  a  miserable  and 
scantily-paid  bookseller's  hack.  More  than  once,  under  the  pressure  of 
intolerable  distress,  he  exchanged  the  bondage  of  the  school  for  the 
severer  slavery  of  the  corrector's  table  in  a  printing-office,  and  was 
driven  back  again  to  the  bondage  of  the  school.  The  grace  and  readi- 
ness of  his  pen  would  probably  hnve  afforded  him  a  decent  subsistence, 
even  from  the  hardly-earned  w.iges  of  a  drudge- writer,  but  for  his 
extreme  improvidence,  his  almost  childish  generosity,  his  passion  for 
pleasure  and  fine  clothes,  and  above  all  his  propensity  for  gambling. 
Kt  one  time,  during  this  wretched  period  of  his  career^  hft  Csal^dktn 
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pass  the  examination  qualifying  him  for  the  humble  medical  post  of  a 
hospital  mate;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  improvidence, 
committed  the  dishonorable  action  of  pawning  a  suit  of  clothes  lent 
liim  by  his  employer,  Griffiths,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  with 
decency  before  the  Board.  His  literary  apprenticeship  was  passed  in 
this  severe  school  —  writing  to  order,  and  at  a  monniBf  e  notice,  school- 
books,  tales  for  children,  prefaces,  indexes,  and  reviews  of  books;  and 
contributing  to  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and  Lady's  Review,  the  British 
Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  His  chief  employer  in  this  way 
ffipears  to  have  been  Griffiths,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
t  r.gaged  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  Richardson's  service.  In  this 
period  of  obscure  drudgery  he  composed  some  of  his  most  charming 
works,  or  at  least  formed  that  inimitable  style  which  makes  him  the 
rival,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  rival,  of  Addison.  He  produced 
the  Chinese  Letters^  the  plan  of  which  is  imitated  from  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  Persanes,  giving  a  description  of  English  life  and  manners  in 
the  assumed  character  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  and  containing  some  of 
those  little  sketches  and  humorous  characters  in  which  he  was  un- 
equalled ;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nasi  ;  and  a  short  and  gracefully-narrated 
History  of  Engiand^  in  the  form  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his 
Son,  the  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Lyttleton.  It  was  in  1764 
that  the  publication  of  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Traveller  caused  him 
to  emerge  from  the  slough  of  obscure  literary  drudgery  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  crawling.  The  universal  judgment  of  the  public  pro- 
nounced that  nothing  so  harmonious  and  so  original  had  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Pope;  and  from  this  period  Goldsmith's  career  was 
oneof  unintetrupted  literary  success,  though  his  folly  and  improvidence 
kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  which  even  his  large  earnings  could  not 
enable  him  to  avoid,  and  from  which  indeed  no  amount  of  fortune 
would  have  saved  him.  In  1766  appeared  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  that 
masterpiece  of  gentle  humor  and  delicate  tenderness ;  in  the  following 
year  his  first  comedy,  the  Good-matured  Man,  which  failed  upon  the 
f  tage  in  some  measure  from  its  very  merits,  some  of  its  comic  scenes 
f^hockingthe  perverted  taste  of  an  audience  which  admired  the  whining, 
preaching,  sentimental  pieces  that  were  then  in  fashion.  In  1768  Gold- 
smith composed,  as  taskwork  for  the  booksellers  —  though  taskwork 
for  which  his  now  rapidly  rising  popularity  secured  good  payment  — 
the  History  of  Rome,  distinguished  by  its  extreme  superficiality  of 
l-formation  and  want  of  research  no  less  than  by  enchanting  grace 
cf  st>leand  vivacity  of  narration.  In  1770  he  published  the  Deserted 
I  "fia^^e.  the  companion  poem  to  the  Traveller,  written  in  some  measure 
in  the  same  manner,  and  not  less  touching  and  perfect;  and  in  1773 
was  acted  his  comedy  She  Stools  to  CoMt/uer,  one  of  the  gayest, 
pleasantest,  and  most  amusing  pieces  that  the  English  stage  can  boast. 
Goldsmith  had  long  risen  from  the  obscurity  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  :  he  was  one  of  the  most  admired  and  popular  authors  of 
his  time;  his  society  was  courted  by  the  wits,  artists,  statesmen,  and 
writers  who  formed  a  brilliant  circle  round  Johnson  and  Reynolds,— 
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Burke,  Garrick,  Beauclerkf  Percy,  Gibbon,  Boswell,  —  and  he  became 
a  member  of  that  famous  Club  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  intellectual  history  of  that  time.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  love,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  despise 
and  laugh  at :  his  vanity,  his  childish  though  not  malignant  envy,  his 
more  tlian  Irish  aptitude  for  blunders,  his  eagerness  to  shine  in  conver- 
sation, for  which  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted,  his  weaknesses  and  genius 
combined,  made  him  the  pet  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  company. 
He  was  now  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  which  for  that  time  and  for  the 
profession  of  letters  might  have  been  accountedsplendid;  but  his  im- 
providence kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  and  he  was  always  anticipating 
his  receipts,  so  that  he  continued  to  be  the  slave  of  booksellers,  who 
obliged  him  to  waste  his  exquisite  talent  on  works  hardly  thrown  off, 
and  for  which  he  neither  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  nor  could 
make  the  necessary  researches :  thus  he  successively  put  forth  as  task- 
work the  History  of  England^  the  History  of  Greece^  and  the  History 
of  Animated  Nature y  the  two  former  works  being  mere  compilations  of 
second-hand  facts,  and  the  last  an  epitomized  translation  of  Buffon. 
In  these  books  we  see  how  Goldsmith's  never-failing  charm  of  style 
and  easy  grace  of  narration  compensate  foi  total  ignorance  and  a  com- 
plete absence  of  independent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  1774  this 
brilliant  and  feverish  career  was  terminated.  Goldsmith  was  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  dangerous  disease,  aggravated  by  disquietude  of 
mind  arising  from  the  disorder  in  his  affairs;  and  relying  upon  hia" 
knowledge  of  medicine  he  imprudently  persisted  in  employing  a  violent 
remedy  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  deeply  mourned  by  the  brilliant  circle  of  friends  to  which  his 
very  weaknesses  had  endeared  him  no  less  than  his  admirable  genius, 
and  surrounded  by  the  tears  and  blessings  of  many  wretches  whom  his 
inexhaustible  benevolence  had  relieved.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Churchyard,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  a  Latin  inscription,  one  passage  of 
which  gracefully  alludes  to  the  versatility  of  his  genius:  "qui  nullum 
fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 

§  12.  In  everything  Goldsmith  wrote,  prose  or  verse,  serious  or  comic,^ 
there  are  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment,  tinging,  of  course,/ 
the  language  and  diction  as  well  as  the  thought.     It  seems  as  if  hit{ 
genius,  though  in  its  earlier  career  surrounded  with  squalid  distress,- 
was  incapable  of  being  sullied  by  any  stain  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 
Tho  igh  of  English  descent,  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  defects  a4 
W2.'.  as  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  character;  and  no  quality  in  his  writings 
is  more  sti  iking  than  the  union  of  grotesque  humor  with  a  sort  of  pen- 
sive tenderness,  which  gives  to  his  verse  a  peculiar  character  of  gliding 
melody  and  grace.     He  had  seen  much,  and  reproduced  with  singular 
rivacity  quaint  strokes  of  nature,  as  in  his  sketch  of  Beau  Tibbs  and 
innuniernble  passages  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    The  two  poems  of 
the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village  will  ever  be  regarded  as  master- 
pieces of  sentiment  and  dcscript^ion.     The   light  ^el  rapid  touch  witli 
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which,  in  the  former,  he  has  traced  the  scenerj  and  the  natural  pecn- 
liarities  of  various  countries  will  be  admired  long  after  the  reader  has 
learned  to  neglect  the  false  social  theories  embodied  in  his  deductions: 
and  in  spite  of  the  inconsistency,  pointed  out  by  Macaulay,  between  the 
pictures  of  the  village  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  happiness,  and  the 
same  village  when  ruined  and  depopulated  by  the  foixxd  emigration  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  reader  lingers  over  the  delicious  details  of  human 
as  well  as  inanimate  nature  which  the  poet  has  combined  into  the 
lovely  pastoral  picture  of  *'  sweet  Auburn.**  The  touches  of  tender 
personal  feeling  which  he  has  interwoven  with  his  description,  as  the 
fond  hope  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  project  of  returning  to  pass  his 
age  among  the  scenes  of  innocence  which  had  cradled  his  boyhood, 
the  comparison  of  himself  to  a  hare  returning  to  die  where  it  was 
kindled,  the  deserted  garden,  the  village  alehouse,  the  school,  and  the 
evening  landscape,  are  all  touched  with  the  pensive  grace  of  a  Claude; 
while,  when  the  occasion  demands,  Goldsmith  rises  with  easy  wing  to 
the  height  of  lofty  and  even  sublime  elevation,  as  in  the  image  of  the 
storm-girded  yet  sunshine-crowned  peak  to  which  Se  compares  the 
good  pastor. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  in  spite  of  the  extreme  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistency of  its  plot,  an  inconsistency  which  grows  more  perceptible  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  story,  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  rare  gems 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  tarnish.  The  gentle  and  quiet  humor  era- 
bodied  in  the  simple  Dr.  Primrose,  the  delicate  yet  vigorous  contrasts 
of  character  in  the  other  personages,  the  atmosphere  of  purity,  cheer- 
fulness, and  gayety  which  envelops  all  the  scenes  and  incidents,  will 
contribute,  no  less  than  the  transparency  and  grace  of  the  style,  to 
make  this  story  a  classic  for  all  time.  Goldsmith's  two  comedies  are 
written  in  two  different  manners,  the  Good-natured  Man  being  a  comedy 
of  character,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the 
first  the  excessive  easiness  and  generosity  of  the  hero  are  not  a  quality 
sijfRciently  reprehensible  to  make  him  a  favorable  subject  for  that  satire 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  this  kind  of  theatrical  painting;  and 
tlie  merit  of  the  piece  chiefly  consists  in  the  truly  laughable  personage 
of  Croaker,  and  in  the  excellent  scene  where  the  disguised  bailiffs  are 
passed  off  on  Miss  Richland  as  the  friends  of  Honeywood,  whose  house 
and  person  they  have  seized.  But  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  we  have  a 
first-rate  specimen  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  where  the  interest  mainly 
depends  upon  a  tissue  of  lively  and  farcical  incidents,  and  where  the 
characters,  though  lightly  sketched,  form  agallery  of  eccentric  pictures. 
The  best  proof  of  Goldsmith's  success  in  this  piece  is  the  constancy 
with  which  it  has  always  kept  possession  of  the  stage;  and  the  peals  of 
laiigiiter  which  never  fail  to  greet  the  lively  bustle  of  its  scenes  and  the 
pleasant  absurdities  of  Young  Marlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilardcastle,  and 
above  all  the  admirable  Tony  Lumpkin,  a  conception  worthy  of  Van- 
brugh  himself. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  lighter  fugitive  poems  are  incomparable  for 
their  peculiar  humor.    The  Haunch  of  Venison  is  a  model  of  easy 
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naiTative  and  accurate  sketching  of  commonplace  society;  and  in 
Retaliation  we  have  a  series  of  slight  yet  delicate  portraits  of  some  ol 
the  most  distinguished  literary  friends  of  the  poet,  thrown  off  with  a 
hand  at  once  refined  and  vigorous.  In  how  masterly  a  manner,  and 
yet  in  how  few  strokes,  has  G<>1dsmith  placed  before  us  Garrick,  Burke, 
and  Reynolds  I  and  how  deeply  do  we  regret  that  he  should  not  have 
given  us  similar  portraits  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Boswell  I  Several 
of  the  songs  and  ballads  scattered  through  his  works  are  remarkable 
for  their  tenderness  and  harmony,  though  the  Edwin  and  AngtUm* 
which  has  been  so  often  lauded,  has  always  appeared  to  me  mawkisn, 
affected,  and  devoid  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  medisval  ballad. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTH£B  NOYELiarrs. 

Sasar  Ftkldiico  (1714-17SB)  WM  ibter  of  the 
■elebrmted  norcl-writer,  and  henelf  well  known  m 
BQ  authoTPM.  Her  beM  known  noreli  were  Dovid 
Simple  and  TV  Oy.    Sha  alaj  tnuialated 
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CBABUE8  Jomnrtm  (d.  1800)  wm  ttia  radior 
of  the  once  popular  Adventure  9f  •  OiriMa,  1760^ 
and  other  now  onknown  worki.  The  fbrmer  b  a 
■evere  latire  on  the  aina  and  IblUaa  of  the  afe.  Wa 
laj  It  down**  with  a  fteUng  of  relict**  It  ashlUli 
the  **  hoMT  aldea  of  Uterataa  and  lift." 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

HISTORICAL,    MORAL,    POLITICAL,    AND    THEOLOGICAL 
WRITERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

f  1.  David  Hums.  His  life  and  publications.  Treati99  on  Humam  Nature  and 
History  of  England,  {  2.  William  Robertson.  Hittorie*  of  Scotland^ 
Charles  F.,  and  America,  §  3.  Edward  Gibbon.  His  life  and  works.  §  4. 
Criticism  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ^  5.  Samuel  John- 
son. Ilis  early  life  and  struj^gles.  London.  Life  of  Satage.  §  6.  English 
Dictionary.  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Tragedy  of  Irene,  f  7.  The  Idier 
and  Rambler.  Rasaelas.  Johnson  receives  a  pension  from  the  gOTemment. 
(  8.  Hia  acquaintance  with  Bos  well.  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  Journey  to  ths 
Hebrides.  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Johnson's  death.  }  9.  Edmi'ND  Burke.  Hi€ 
life  and  writings.  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  His  impeachment  uf 
Warren  Hastings.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.  Refections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  §  10.  letters  of  Junius.  {11.  Adam 
Smith.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
{  12.  Sir  William  Blackstonb.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
\  13.  Bishop  Butler  and  William  Palsy.  {  14.  Oilbbbt  Whitb.  Nat- 
ural History  of  Selbome. 

§  1.  In  accordance  with  that  peculiar  law  which  seems  to  govern  the 
appearance,  at  particular  epochs,  of  several  great  names  in  one  depart- 
ment of  art  or  literature,  like  th'c  sculptors  of  the  Periclean  age,  the 
romantic  dramatists  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  novelists  who  ap« 
peared  in  England  in  the  days  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  signalized  by  a  remarkable  wealth  of  historical 
genius,  and  gave  birth  to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 

David  Hume  (1711-1776)  was  born,  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  in 
171 1,  and  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
desires  and  ambition  were  irresistibly  set  upon  literary  fame,  and  after 
reluctantly  trying  the  profession  of  law  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce, 
he  lived  abroad  some  years,  devoting  himself,  by  means  of  prudence 
and  economy,  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  future  historical  labors.  His  intel- 
^ct  was  calm,  philosophical,  and  sceptical,  and  he  imbibed  that  strong 
disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  which,  when  expressed  in  his 
subtle  logic  and  refined  purity  of  style,  has  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  revealed  religion.  In  1737  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  so  much  discouraged  with  the  coldness  of  the  public 
towards  his  first  moral  and  metaphysical  productions  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  changing  his  name  and  expatriating  himself  forever. 
In  1746  and  the  following  year  a  gleam  of  success  shone  upon  him,  for 
he  had  hitherto  lived  in  such  narrow  circumstances  that  his  extreme 
prudence  and  economy  scarcely  enabled  him  to  subsist  respectably,  and 
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he  was  even  at  one  time  reduceJ  to  the  painful  and  uncongenial  office 
of  taking  charge  of  the  joung  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  insane* 
Fie  now  entered  the  public  service,  and  was  employed  as  Secretary  to 
General  St.  Clair,  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  When  again  resid- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  in  1753,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  for  which  he  received  no  salary,  but  which 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  books.  With 
the  aid  thus  furnished  he  began  his  great  work,  the  History  of  Englaml 
from  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  in  successive  volumes  the  earlier  history 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  Though 
the  first  volumes  were  received  with  the  same  neglect  as  had  encoun- 
tered his  previous  publications,  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  plan 
and  the  incomparable  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  narration  soon  over- 
came the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  history  gradually  and  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  highest  popularity,  and  took  that  place  among  the 
prose  classics  of  the  language  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
admiration  excited  by  the  History^  by  a  natural  consequence,  reacted 
also  upon  his  previous  works,  which  now  began  to  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  heterodox  tenets  which  they  were  accused 
of  maintaining.  Hume's  reputation  was  now  solidly  established :  he 
was  again  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary the  embassy  of  General  Conway  to  Paris,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the  French  capital,  a  popularity 
which  he  owed  more  to  his  literary  glory  and  to  the  sceptical  theories 
—  then  so  prevalent  in  France  —  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  apostles, 
than  to  any  personal  aptitude  for  the  society  of  wits  and  fine  ladies ; 
for  Hume  was  heavy  and  inelegant  in  appearance,  and  possessed  few 
charms  of  conversation  or  readiness  of  repartee.  He  afterwards  ful- 
filled for  a  short  time  the  still  higher  functions  of  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  retiring  with  a  pension  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  and  intellectual  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  his  virtuous  and  amiable  quau*ties  attracted,  and  which  not 
fven  his  scepticism  could  repel.  Hume  died  in  1776.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  great  benevolence  of  heart,  and  by  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
indulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  might  have  been  advan* 
tag^ously  imitated  by  many  of  tliose  who  controverted  his  opinions. 

As  a  moral  and  metaphj'sical  writer  Hume  certainly  deserves  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  prominent  feature  of  his 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,,  published  in  1738,  was  the  attempt  to 
deduce  the  operation's  of  the  mind  entirely  from  the  two  sources  of 
impressions  and  ideas,  which  he  looks  upon  as  distinct,  and  his  deny- 
ing the  cxip  ence  of  any  fundamental  difference  between  such  actions 
as  we  call  virtuous  and  vicious,  other  than  as  they  are  practically  found 
to  be  conducive  to  or  destructive  of  the  advantage  of  the  individual  or 
the  species.  In  other  words  Hume  is  the  assertor  of  the  theory  of 
Utility,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  mys- 
terious question  —  What  is  the  essential  difiference  bttsv^^xv  ^c^o^  ^xA 
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evil  ?  Such  a  theory  was  received  with  intense  dissatisfaction  by  the 
orthodox :  but  seldom  has  the  controversialist  to  encounter  a  tougher 
antagonist  than  Hume,  the  clearness  of  whose  exposition,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  whose  arguments,  a  subtlety  the  more  formidable  as  it  is  always 
veiled  under  an  air  of  philosophic  candor,  were  but  too  often  met  with 
declamation  and  unfair  attacks  on  a  personal  character  which  was  above 
reproach.  But  the  chief  danger  of  Hume's  philosophical  doctrines  lies 
in  his  famous  argument  on  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  based  upon 
the  two  propositions :  first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  human  experience 
that  miracles  should  be  true,  both  reason  and  facts  tending  to  show  the 
invariable  nature  of  the  laws  which  govern  all  physical  phenomena; 
and  secondly,  that  the  improbability  of  a  miracle  ever  having  taken 
place  is  far  greater  than  the  improbability  of  the  testimony  to  such  an 
event  being  false,  the  witnesses  being  likely  either  to  have  been  duped 
themselves  or  to  dupe  others. 

The  History  of  England  is  a  book  of  very  high  value.  In  a  certain 
exquisite  ease  and  vivacity  of  narration  it  certainly  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  characters  and  the  appreciation  of  great 
events,  Hume's  singular  clearness  and  philosophic  elevation  of  view 
give  him  a  right  to  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  modern  histori- 
ans. But  its  defects  are  no  less  considerable.  Hume's  indolence 
induced  him  to  remain  contented  with  taking  his  facts  at  second-hand 
from  preceding  writers,  without  troubling  himself  about  accuracy. 
Thus  legendary  and  half-mythological  stories  are  related  with  the  same 
air  of  belief  as  the  more  well-authenticated  events  of  recent  times ;  a 
fault  pardonable  enough  in  Herodotus  and  I^ivy,  but  less  venial  in  a 
writer  who  ought  to  have  applied  his  powerful  critical  faculty  to  the 
sifling  of  truth  from  tradition.  Hume,  essentially  a  classicist  of  the 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  type,  too  much  despised  the  barbarous  monkish 
chroniclers  to  think  of  consulting  them  as  authorities,  or  of  separating 
the  germ  of  fact  which  they  envelop  in  a  mass  of  superstitious  and 
imaginative  detail.  Moreover,  the  history  of  England  is  essentially 
the  history  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  religious  and  political  ques- 
tions ;  and  Hume  was  indifferent  to  religion,  and  a  partisan  of  extreme 
monarchical  opinions  in  politics.  Thus  he  shows  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  even  to  the  Catholic  church  as  opposed  to 
Protestantism ;  for  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  section  of  the 
Scottish  people,  who  were  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  while  tlie  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  as  ardent  supporters  of  liberal  principles.  The 
sceptical  and  philanthropic  reasoner  was,  by  a  singular  paradox^ 
inclined  from  personal  sympathies  to  opinions  precisely  contrary  to 
those  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  maintain,  and  struggles 
by  sophistry  to  excuse  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  arbitrary  Stuarts, 
while  he  exhibits  an  indifference,  strange  in  a  man  so  benevolent  by 
nature,  to  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  those  who,  in  Parliament  or 
on  the  field  of  battle,  fought  the  great  fight  for  political  and  religious 
freedom.  • 

§  2.  ContemporsLTy  with  Hume  was  his  countryman  Woxiam  Rob- 
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RRTSON  (1731 -1793),  distinguished,  like  him,  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
narrative,  by  the  luminous  dissertations  on  gpreat  historical  questions 
introduced  into  his  works,  by  the  picturesque  power  of  delineating 
characters  and  events,  and  also  by  a  singular  dignity  and  purity  of 
style,  which  is  almost  free  from  Scotticisms.  His  personal  career  was 
that  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  and  he  was  highly  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  f  ulpit.  In  1763  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  he 
exhibited  remarkable  powers  as  a  speaker  and  debater  in  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  produced  three  great  historical 
works,  the  History  of  Scotland,  embracing  the  reigns  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  and  of  her  son  James  VI.  down  to  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  throne  of  England,  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,  and 
the  History  of  tke  Discovery,  anfl  first  Colonization  by  the  Spaniards, 
of  America,  These  three  productions  appeared  respectively  in  1759* 
1769,  and  1777.*  In  all  of  them  we  perceive  a  rich  and  melodious 
though  somewhat  artificial  style,  great  though  not  always  accurate 
research,  and  a  strong  power  of  vivid  and  pathetic  description.  The 
History  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the  work  most  honorable  to  Robertson *s 
genius,  for  in  the  other  two  the  grandeur  and  dramatic  interest  of  the 
subject  were  such  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  an  inferior  author,  the 
reader's  curiosity  could  not  but  be  excited  and  gratified.  Moreover, 
though  many  of  the  general  disquisitions  prefixed  to  or  introduced  in 
Robertson's  history  are  marked  by  largeness  of  view  and  lucidity  of 
arrangement,  his  account  of  many  episodes  of  the  life  of  Charles  V ., 
and  in  particular  of  his  retirement  to  San  Yuste,  contains  much  of  the 
romantic  and  theatrical  inaccuracy  which  recent  investigations  have 
dispelled :  and  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  wondrous  story  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Conquestadors,  he  either  knew  not  or  neglected  vast  stores 
of  information  which  would  have  thrown  a  very  different  light  upon  the 
characters  and  events  he  had  to  portray.  This  assertion  will  be  amply 
proved  by  comparing  Robertson's  account  of  these  great  events  with 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  others.  In  spite  of 
these  defects,  Robertson's  name  will  always  retain  an  honorable  place 
among  the  prose-writers  and  historians  of  England. 

§  3.  But  by  far  the  greatest  name  in  English  historical  literature  ~~ 
indeed  one  of  the  very  foremost  names  in  all  historical  literature  —  ia 
that  of  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794)*  Descended  from  kn  ancient 
family,  he  was  bom  at  Putney  near  London  in  1737,  and  was  the 
g^ndson  of  a  merchant  of  large  fortune.  His  health,  during  his  lx)y- 
hood  and  early  youth,  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and  he  owed  the 
gradual  foitifying  of  his  constitution,  and  the  first  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  to  the  more  than  maternal  care  of  an  aunt,  Cathe- 
rine Porten.  His  education  was  at  first  neglected,  but  he  gradually 
acquired  an  insatiable  appetite  for  reading  of  all  kinds,  which  at  length 

*  Robertson  also  published,  in  1791,  an  HUtoricai  Disquisition  concerning  ike 
Knowledge  which  the  Antients  had  of  India;  a  wc  'k  of  great  merit,  though  now 
•upersediid  by  more  recent  investigatioiks. 
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concentrated  itself  upon  historical  literature.  He  passed  a  short  time 
at  Westminster  school,  and  was  intrusted  to  several  successtvt  private 
tutors,  but  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  placed  at  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  only  fourteen  months,  still  pursuing  hi< 
studies  in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner.  An  ardent  fit  of  controver- 
sial reading,  and  the  arguments  he  found  in  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  over- 
threw his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  on  his 
formally  embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  his  father,  shocked  at  such 
f  postasy,  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
cf  M.  Pavillard,  an  eminent  Swiss  theologian.  The  arguments  of  his 
tutor  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  him  to  re-enter  the  Protestant 
Church,  though  his  religious  belief  from  this  time  forw  ird  was  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  Deism.  In  Switzerland,  however,  he 
commenced  that  course  of  regular  a>id  systematic  study,  which  grad- 
ually filled  his  mind  with  immeasurable  stores  of  sacred  and  profane 
learning :  and  here  too  his  mind  acquired  that  strong  sjrmpathy  with 
French  modes  of  thought  that  make  him  the  least  national  of  all  our 
great  authors.  While  in  Switzerland  he  conceived  a  passion  for 
Susan ne  Curchod,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Necker,  and  the  mother  of 
Madame  de  StaCi;  but  Gibbon's  sensibility  was  never  very  ardent,  and 
he  acquiesced,  with  decent  readiness,  in  the  refusal  of  hfs  father  to 
permit  the  union.  Returning  to  England,  he  passed  some  time  in  the 
frivolous  pleasures  of  a  young  gentleman  of "  fortune ;  but  without  ' 
relaxing  in  his  intense  diligence  of  study,  which  he  found  means  to 
maintain  even  during  the  five  years  he  passed  in  military  sei:vice  as 
captain  of  the  Hampshire  militia.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  first-fruits  of  his  pen  in  the  excellent  little  essay, 
written  in  French,  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  Between  1763  and  1765 
he  travelled  over  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  while  at  Rome, 
in  1764,  the  first  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  mighty  empire  first  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  has  given  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  description  of  the  moments  of  the  generation 
and  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  The  sudden  shock  of  concep- 
tion given  amid  the  sunset  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  **  while  the  barefooted 
friarp  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,"  found  its  pic- 
turesque consummation  in  the  "valley  of  acacias"  by  the  moonlit  lake 
of  Geneva  in  1787.  Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1765,  and  set  stren- 
uously to  work  on  the  composition  of  his  history,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  was  received  not  only  with 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  but  with  universal  popularity  among  the 
fashionable  world  and  the  ladies.  The  praises  of  Hume  found  an  echo 
ill  the  gayest  and  most  frivolous  circles.  At  various  intervals  appeared 
the  successive  volumes,  each  of  which  excited  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  grandeur  of  the  work  was  so  calculated  to  inspire. 
Gibbon  has  related  the  hesitation,  and  almost  terror,  with  which  the 
immense  extent  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise  at  first  filled  him,  and 
the  fastidious  care  with  which  he  revised  and  re-revised  the  opening 
chapter/^  the  first  of  which  he  wrote  thrioe^  and  the  second  twice  overt 
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before  he  was  satisfied  with  the  stjie ;  but  as  he  advanced,  the  varioui 
parts  of  his  gigantic  subject  took  form  and  symmetry,  and  the  increas* 
ing  facility  of  composition  enabled  him  to  advance  with  steady  speed. 

With  the  year  1774  begins  Gibbon's  political  career:  he  sat  in  several 
successive  Parliaments  as  member  for  Liskeard,  and  supported,  with  a 
silent  vote  —  for  both  modesty  and  vanity  prevented  him  from  trying 
his  fortune  as  a  speaker  —  the  ministry,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
American  War,  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  Lord 
North  rewarded  his  constant  adhesion  with  the  post  of  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade,  which  Gibbon  enjoyed  for  about  three  years, 
till  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1782.  In  1783  Gibbon  determined  to 
settle  altogether  at  Lausanne.  He  established  himself  in  the  com- 
fortable house  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  lovely  shore  of  Lake 
Leman,  a  spot  forever  memorable  from  the  residence  of  this  great 
genius.  This  was  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  his  life;  he  was  able  to 
devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his  mighty  task,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  enlivened  with  intellectual  society  and  the  companionship  of  his 
friend  Deyverdun.  At  length  his  residence  at  Lausanne  becoming  dis- 
agreeable in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  heralded  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  returned  to  London  in  1793,  and  died 
there  in  the  following  year.  The  personal  character  of  Gibbon  was 
rather  respectable  than  attractive.  Of  a  cold  and  somewhat  selfish 
disposition,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  brilliant  intellectual 
circle  which  surrounded  Burke  and  Johnson;  his  immense  acquirements 
and  refined  manners  rendered  his  conversation  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  his  vanity,  though  concealed  by  good  breeding  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  was  not  incompatible  with  generosity  and  benevolence. 

§  4.  His  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  industry  and  genius. 
The  task  he  undertook,  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  one  of  the 
most  eventful  oeriods  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  — 

"  Res  Bomanas,  perituraque  regna,'*  — 

w«8  colossal.  It  embraced,  exclusive  of  the  introductory  sketch  of  Re 
man  history  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  itself  a  noble  monument  of 
philosophical  research,  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirteen  centuries,  that 
is,  from  about  x8o  to  1453  A.  D.  This  immense  space  included  not  only 
the  manhood  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarian  nations,  the  establishment  of  the  Byzantine 
I>ower,  the  reorganization  of  the  European  nations,  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  Crusades. 
The  enormous  scope  of  the  undertaking  rendered  indispensable  not 
only  the  most  vast  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  clas- 
sical, Byzantine,  mediaeval,  and  Oriental  literature,  but  such  a  large- 
ness of  view  as  should  give  a  clear  and  philosophical  account  of  some 
of  the  g^atest  religious  and  social  changes  that  have  ever  modified  the 
destinies  of  our  race;  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Mussulman  domin- 
ion, and  the  institutions  of  Feudalism  and  CVv\\«\t^.   ^ot  ^^%  '^^^ 
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complexity  of  the  subject  less  formidable  than  its  extent;  while  the 
materials  for  much  of  its  treatment  were  to  be  painfulljr  sifted  from  the 
rubbish  of  the  Byzantine  annalists,  and  the  wild  exaggerations  of  the 
Eastern  chroniclers.  From  this  immense  chaos  were  to  be  deduced 
light,  order,  and  regularity,  and  the  historian  was  to  be  familiar  with 
the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  and  war.  Gtbbcn  has 
confessed  that  his  experience  of  parliamentary  tactics  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  had  been  of  signal  service  to  him 
in  describing  the  deliberations  of  senates  and  the  movements  of 
immense  armies ;  for  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  historiap 
possessed  the  rare  art  of  bringing  home  to  our  sympathies  and  under 
standing  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  remote  ages  and  distant  peo 
pies.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  by  whom  th« 
Christian  faith  was  ever  assailed  —  he  was  the  more  dangerous  because 
he  was  insidious.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  his  tactics.  He  does 
not  formally  deny  the  evidence  upon  which  is  based  the  structure  of 
Christianity,  but  he  indirectly  includes  that  system  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  mythologies  of  paganism.  The  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity he  explains  by  merely  secondary  causes;  and  in  relating  the 
disgraceful  corruptions,  persecutions,  and  superstitions  which  so  soon 
supplanted  the  pure  morality  of  the  primitive  church,  he  leads  the 
reader  to  consider  these  less  as  the  results  of  human  crime,  folly,  and 
ambition,  than  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  system  itself.  He 
either  did  not  or  would  not  distinguish  between  the  parceqne  and 
quoiqve ;  and  represents  what  is  in  reality  an  ahuse  as  an  inevitable 
consequence.    Byron  well  described  him  as 

"Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer,- 
The  lord  of  irony,  that  master-spell." 

But  the  accusations  of  having  intentionally  distorted  facts  or  garbled 
authorities  he  has  refuted  in  the  Vindication  in  which  he  replied  to  his 
opponents.  In  the  full  and  complete  references  and  quotations  with 
which  he  scrupulously  fortifies  his  assertions  and  h'.s  deductions,  we  see 
a  panoply  which  offers  few  weak  places  to  the  a<3\ersary.  The  delib- 
erate opinion  of  Guizot,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  indifference  to 
religion,  will  be  conclusive  as  to  Gibbon's  merit  on  this  point.  His 
style  is  remarkably  pompous,  elaborate,  and  sonoious:  originally  arti* 
ficial,  it  had  gradually  become  the  natural  garb  of  his  thoughts.  In 
the  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  structure  of  his  phrases,  and  in  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  Latin  over  the  Teutonic  element  in  his 
diction.  Gibbon  is  the  least  English  of  all  our  writers  of  the  first  class : 
and  the  ease  with  which  whole  pages  of  his  writings  may  be  translated, 
almost  without  a  change  of  words  or  grammar,  into  French,  render 
credible  the  statement  of  his  having  for  some  time  hesitated  whether 
to  compose  his  work  in  that  language  or  his  mother-tongue.  He  was 
so  fastidious  in  his  search  after  elegance,  that  to  avoid  the  repetition, 
tit  dose  inten'als,  of  a  name  or  event,  he  \«  apt,  each  time  it  occurs 
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after  the  first,  to  express  it  bj  a  periphrasis  or  an  incidental  allusion, 
to  understand  which  oflen  demands  from  the  reader  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  few  readers  possess,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  cause  cf 
obscurity.  His  descriptions  of  events,  as  of  battles,  of  nations,  of 
individual  characters,  are  wonderfully  life-like  and  animated;  and  his 
chief  sir.  against  good  taste  is  a  somewhat  too  gorgeous  and  liighly- 
colored  tone.  His  imagination  was  sensuous,  and  he  dwells  with 
greater  enthusiasm  upon  material  grandeur  than  upon  moral  eleva-i 
tion ;  for  his  moral  susceptibilities  do  not  appear  of  a  very  lofty  order. 
He  had  in  common  with  Voltaire  a  peculiar  and  most  offensive  delight 
in  dwelling  upon  scandalous  and  immoral  stories,  and  this  tendency, 
which  in  Voltaire*8  light  and  fleering  style  is  less  repulsive,  becomes 
doubly  odious  when  exhibited  in  combination  with  Gibbon's  solemn 
and  majestic  language. 

§  5.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  social  and  literary  history 
of  this  period  is  that  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784).  His  career  was  ' 
eminently  that  of  a  man  of  letters ;  and  the  slow  and  laborious  efforts 
by  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  personal  as  well  as  material,  he 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  intellectual  supremacy  present  a  spectacle 
equally  instructive  to  us  and  honorable  to  him.  He  was  born  in  1709, 
the  son  of  a  learned,  but  poor  and  struggling  provincial  bookseller  in  \ 
Lichfield ;  and  he  exhibited,  from  his  very  childhood,  the  same  singular  ,' 
union  of  mental  power  and  constitutional  indolence,  ambition  and  hyp-< ' 
ochondriacal  gloom,  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  was 
disfigured  and  half  blinded  by  a  scrofulous  disorder,  which  seamed  and 
deformed  a  face  and  figure  naturally  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time 
afl^icted  him  with  strange  and  involuntary  contortions,  reacting  also  upon 
his  mind  and  temper,  and  making  him  sombre,  despondent,  and  irrita- 
ble. In  the  various  humble  seminaries,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  he  unfailingly  took  the  first  place;  and  being  assisted  by  a 
benevolent  patron  with  the  means  of  studying  at  the  University,  he  car- 
ried to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  an  amount  of  scholarship  vtry  rare 
at  his  age.  Here  he  remained  about  three  years,  remarkable  for  the 
roughness  and  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  and  no  less  for  his  wit  and 
insubordination,  as  well  as  for  that  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which 
made  him  reject  with  indignation  any  offer  of  assistance.  The  story  of 
his  throwing  away  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  some  one,  pitying  the 
poverty  of  the  ragged  student,  had  placed  at  his  door,  is  striking,  and 
e«en  pathetic.  His  father's  affairs  being  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  the 
pioniises  of  assistance  not  being  fulfilled,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
University  without  a  degree;  and  receiving,  at  his  father's  death,  only 
30/  as  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  he  abandoned  it  to  his  mother's  usc> 
for  he  was  ever  a  most  dutiful  and  generous  son,  and  entered  upon  the 
hard  career  of  teacher  and  usher  in  various  provincial  schools.  For 
success  in  this  profession  he  was  equally  unfitted  by  his  person,  his 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind  and  acquirements ;  and 
afler  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  keep  a  school  himself  at  Edial,  near 
Lichfieldi  he  bc^an  th&t  tremendous  strviggle  'wiVh  Vt^i^x  9kii<\  "vi^xiV^^Yix^ 
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continued  during  thirty  years.  His  first  literar)  undertaking  was  a 
translation  of  Father  Lobo*8  Travels  in  Abyssimta^  but  his  hopes  of 
success  meeting  with  little  but  disappointment,  he  determined  to  launch 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  London  literary  life.  In  1736  he  had  married 
Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  but  whom,  notwith- 
standing her  defects  of  person  and  cultivation,  he  always  loved  with  tlie 
energy  of  his  masculine  and  affectionate  character.  In  1737  he  trav- 
elled to  London  in  company  with  David  Garrick,  one  of  the  few  pupils 
he  had  had  under  his  charge  at  Edial,  who  was  destined,  in  another 
path,  to  follow  a  brilliant  career.  Garrick*6  ambition  was  to  appear  on 
tlie  stage,  where  he  speedily  took  the  first  place,  and  Johnson  carried 
with  him  the  unfinished  MS.  of  his  tragedy  Irene.  Without  fortune, 
without  friends,  of  singularly  uncouth  and  forbidding  exterior,  Johnson 
entered  upon  the  career — then  perhaps  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  profit  and 
respectability — of  a  bookseller's  hack,  or  literary  drudge.  -  He  became 
a  contributor  to  divers  journals,  and  particularly  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magaxi'ney  then  carried  on  by  its  founder.  Cave ;  and  as  an  obscure 
laborer  for  the  press  he  furnished  criticisms,  prefaces,  translations,  in 
short  all  kinds  of  humble  literary  work,  and  ultimately  supplied  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  though  the  names  of  the  speakers,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  which  then  rendered  it  penal  to  reproduce  the 
debates,  were  disguised  under  imaginary  titles.  He  first  emerged  into 
popularity  in  1738,  by  the  publication  of  his  satire  entitled  London,  an 
admirable  paraphrase  or  reproduction  of  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, in  which  he  adapts  the  sentiments  and  topics  of  the  gre'^t  Roman 
poet  to  the  neglect  of  letters  in  London,  and  the  humiliations  which  an 
honest  man  must  encounter  in  a  society  where  foreign  quacks  &ad  native 
scoundrels  could  alone  hope  for  success.  During  this  miserable  and 
obscure  portion  of  his  career,  when  he  dined  in  a  cellar  upon  sixpenny- 
worth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  when  he  signed  himself,  in 
a  note  to  his  employer,  "yours,  impransusy  S.Johnson,"  when  his  rag- 
ged coat  and  torn  shoes  made  him  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  table  of 
his  publisher,  and  caused  him  to  devour  his  dinner  behind  a  screen,  he 
retained  all  his  native  dignity  of  mind  and  severe  honesty  of  principle. 
There  is  something  aficcting  in  the  picture  of  this  great  and  noble  mine 
laboring  on  tlirough  toil  and  distress  which  would  have  crushed  most 
men,  and  which,  though  it  roughened  his  manners,  only  intensified  his 
humanity,  and  augmented  his  self-respect  In  1744  he  published  the 
Life  of  SaxHige,  that  unhappy  poet  whose  career  was  so  extraordinary, 
and  whose  vices  were  not  less  striking  than  his  talents.  Johnson  had 
known  him  well,  and  they  had  often  wandered  supperless  and  homeless 
about  the  streets  at  midnight.  The  vigorous  and  manly  thought  ex- 
pressed in  Johnson's  sonorous  language  rendered  this  biography  popu- 
lar; but  the  improvement  in  the  author's  circumstances  was  very  tardy 
in  making  its  appearance  :  no  literary  life  was  ever  a  more  correct  exem- 
plification than  that  of  Johnson,  of  the  truth  of  his  own  majestic  line: 
'*  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 
§  00  During  the  eight  years  extending  from  1747  to  1755  Johnson  waf 
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eni;agcd  ii.  the  execution  of  his  laborioui  undertaking,  the  compilation 
or  his  great  Dictionary  of  the  Engliik  Languagt,  which  long  occu> 
^ieJ  the  piaix  among  us  of  the  Dictionarj'  of  tlie  Academy  in  Franca 
and  Spain.  The  etj'mological  part  of  this  great  work,  in  conscqufnca 
of  Johnson  (sharing  the  then  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  Teu< 
tonic  languBgcB,  is  totally  without  value;  but  the  accuracy  and  com- 
prchcnEiveneis  of  the  deGnitions,  and  above  all  the  interesting  quotr 
tioni  adduced  to  exemplify  the  diHerent  senses  of  the  words,  render  ft  a 
Uook  that  may  always  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  compilera  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Dictionaries  do,  indeed,  quote  passages,  in  sup- 
port of  the  meanings  they  asGign  to  words,  from  the  great  daEsical 
writers  of  their  respective  literature  ;  but  these  quotations  have  no  fur- 
ther interest,  or  even  sense,  than  is  necesKary  to  exhibit  the  particular 
meaning  of  the  word  illustrated,  while  Johnson's  are  either  some  strik- 
ing passage  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  some  historical  fact  or  scien- 
tific aiiom  or  definition.  Thus  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  alwaya 
gratifies  a  curiosity  quite  independent  of  mere  philological  research. 
When  we  think  of  this  solitary  scholar  with  painful  industry  compiling 
a  great  national  work,  at  least  not  inferior  to  productions  which  in 
other  counlriee  have  occupied  the  attention  of  learned  and  richly  en- 
dowed societies  during  a  great  number  of  j'ears,  we  canrot  but  feel 
deep  admiration  for  our  countryman.  While  engaged  in  this  laborioui 
task  he  diverted  his  mind  by  the  publication  of  the  Vanity  of  Hmm«n 
iViittf,  a  companion  to  his  London,  being  a  similar  imitation  of  the 
tenth  satire  of  his  Roman  prototj-pe.  This  is  written  in  a  loftier,  more 
solemn  and  declamatory  style  than  the  preceding  poem,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Johnson's  dignified  but  somewhat  gloomy  rhetoric.  The 
illustrations,  drawn  from  history,  of  the  futility  of  those  objects  which 
men  sigh  for,  literary,  military,  or  political  renown,  beauty,  wealth, 
long  life,  or  splendid  alliances,  Johnson  has  reproduced  with  kindred 
vigor;  but  he  has  added  several  of  his  own,  where  he  shows  a  power 
and  grandeur  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  Juvenal.  Thus  to  the 
striking  picture  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  related  with  such  grim  humor 
by  the  Roman  satirist,  Johnson  has  added  the  not  less  impressive  pic- 
ture of  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  find  his  episode  of  Charles  XII.  is  no 
unworthy  counterpart  lo  Ihe  portrait  of  Hannibal.  At  about  the  sanw 
time  Johnson  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  principally  through  the 
friendly  interest  of  Gnrrick,  who  was  now  the  principal  theatrical  man- 
ager, the  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  had  long  been  in  vain  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  representation.  Its  success  was  insignificant,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  plot  of  the  piece  is  totally  devoid 
lit  interest  and  probability,  there  is  no  discrimination  of  character,  no 
painting  of  passion,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  series  of  lofty  moral 
doclamaliona  in  Johnson's  labored  r.nd  rhetorical  style. 

S  7.  Johnson  foun.led,  and  carried  on  alone,  two  periodical  papers 
jn  the  style  that  Addison  and  Steele  had  rendered  so  popular.  These 
were  the  Idler,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  Rambler,  appeal^ 
'ag  twice  a  week  and  sold  at  a  low  price.    The  e.as«,  gi^ce,  ^X^ns^iAx^^ 
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and  variety  which  gave  such  charm  to  the  Toiler  and  Spectator  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  heavj,  antithetical,  ponderous  manner  of 
Johnson;  and  his  good  sense,  pietj,  and  sombre  tone  of  morality  are 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mite  ingenium  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
displayed  in  his  models.     Yet  though  bearing  every  mark  of  labor, 
Johnson's  essays  were  written  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  despatched 
to  the  press  without  revisal.    This  species  of  periodical  essay- writing, 
wnich  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  taste  and  manners  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  Rambler j  though 
continued  with  gradually  increasingwant  of  originality  by  other  writers, 
till  it  finally  died  out  with  Hawkesworth,  Moore,  and  Bonnell  Thorn- 
ton,* the  former  of  whom  was  but  a  feeble  mimic  of  the  Johnsonian 
manner.    Johnson's  mother  died  in  1759,  and  he  wrote  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  her  funeral, 
his  once-celebrated  moral   tale,  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,     The 
manners  and  scenery  of  this  story  are  neither  those  of  Oriental  nor 
3f  any  other  known  country,  and  the  book  is  little  el^  but  a  series  of 
dialogues  and  reflections,  embodying  the  author's  ideas,  on  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  art,  literature,  society,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  his  lofty,  but  gloomy  and  discouraging  principles  of  etliics 
and   religion.     It  has  sometimes  been  fancifully  'contrasted  with   the 
Candida  of  Voltaire,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  nearly 
contemporary  works  presenting  a  more  complete  antagonism  in  ten- 
dency and  manner. 

At  various  periods  of  his  career  Johnson  had  given  to  the  world 
several  political  pamphlets,  generally  distinguished  for  the  violence 
with  which  arbitrary  doctrines  are  maintained,  and  for  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  sense  and  vigor  and  narrow  prejudice.  Thus  he  was  an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  to  revolt  against 
oppression,  and  through  his  whole  life  exhibited  an  ardent  advocacy 
of  extreme  Tory  doctrines,  singularly  at  variance  with  his  liberality  in 
other  respects.  It  was  not  til!  1762,  when  the  philosopher  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty- three,  that  he  emerged  from  the  constant  poverty  which 
had  hitherto  almost  overwhelmed  him,  and  against  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  struggled.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  government 
hoped  to  gain  popularity  by  showing  some  favor  to  art  and  letters;  and 
Johnson,  who  now  occupied  an  honorable  and  leading  position  as  a 

•  John  Hawkesworth  (1715-1773)  edited  The  AdverUwer,  which  appeared 
twice  a  week  from  1752  to  H^i.  Hawkesworth  also  translated  TelemaektUt  s^ud 
wrote  an  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyaf^es. 

Kdwahd  Mooke  (1712-1757)  edited  The  World,  which  appeard  weekly  from 
17'J3  to  1756,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, Horace  Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men.  Moore  likewise 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  The  Gamester, 

Bonnell  Thornton  (1724-1768)  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Oeor^ 
Colman  the  elder,  The  Connoisseur^  which  appeared  from  1764  to  1756.  Thornton 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works  ;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  tranalatioa 
of  PUuiuMf  which  he  madt  in  conjunction  with  Warner  and  Colman. 
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moraliEt  and  poet,  was  gratified  by  Lord  Bute  with  ■  pi*iision  of  300/. 
a  year.  Johnson  now  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  placed 
above  want,  and  was  able  to  indulge  not  only  hi«  constitutional  indo- 
lence, but  that  noble  charity  and  benevolence  which  transformed  hii 
dwelling  into  a  sort  of  asylum  for  helpless  indigence.  In  spite  of 
his  own  poverty  he  had  maintained  under  his  roof  a  strange  assembly 
of  pensioners  on  his  bounty,  whose  only  claims  upon  him  were  their 
inlinnities  and  their  distress.  There  was  Anna  Williams,  a  blind 
povless,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Levett,  a  sort  of  humble  practitioner  01* 
medicine  among  the  most  miserable  classes  of  London;  and  a  thousand 
anecdotes  arc  related  of  the  generosity  of  Johnson  to  these  inmates, 
with  whose  quarrels  and  repinings  be  bore,  and  over  whom  he  watched 
with  unretaxing  kindness. 

§  8.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 
James  Boswell  {1740-179.S),  whose  biography  of  the  old  sage  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  and  interesting  account  of  a  literary  life  and  a 
literary  epoch  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Boswell  was  a  young 
Scottish  advocate  of  good  family  and  fortune;  he  belonged  to  a  nation 
which  Johnson  regarded  with  unreasonable  and  almost  ludicrous  aver- 
sion; he  was  vain,  tattling,  frivolous,  and  contemptible  in  the  highest 
degree,  totally  deficient  both  in  self-respect,  tact,  and  solidity  uf  princi- 
ple; yet  bis  sincere  admiration  for  Johnson  established  ■  lasting, 
friendship  between  these  incompatible  characters,  and  Boswell  has; 
produced  not  Only  the  most  lively  and  vivid  portrait  of  the  person,! 
manners,  and  conversation  of  Johnson,  but  the  most  admirable  picture  \ 
of  the  society  amid  which  he  played  so  brilliant  a  part.  Among  the) 
most  celebrated  social  meetings  of  that  age  of  clubs  was  the  society 
founded  by  Johnson,  and  in  which  his  friends  Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Bishop  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Bennet  Langton,  Beauclerc,  and  others, 
were  prominent  ligures.  Indeed  from  its  very  foundation  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  convcrsers,  and  men  of  letters  have  been  mem- 
bers of  this  club;  and  Boswell's  delight  was  to  record  the  "wit  combats" 
which  were  incessantly  taking  place  among  them,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
every  fragment  that  he  could  collect  by  hearsay  and  observation,  of  tlie 
converse  of  his  idol.  Thus  he  has  given  us,  with  a  con- 
I  only  the  more  astonishing  from  what  we  know  of  his 
character,  the  most  accurate  yet  lively  transcript  of  tiie  intellectual 
society  of  Johnson's  day.  Johnson's  powers  of  conversation  were  f 
extraordinary :  he  delighted  in  discussion,  and  had  acquired  by  constant  / 
practice  the  art  of  expressing  himself  with  pointed  force  and  elegance, 
while  the  ponderous  antitheses  and  sesquipedalian  diction  of  his  written 
style  .were  replaced  by  a  muscular  and  idiomatic  expression  which 
formed  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  weighty  thoughts,  his  apt  illus- 
trations, and  his  immense  stores  of  reading  and  observation.  He  often 
at^ued  for  victory;  and  the  ingenious  paradox  and  sledge-hammer 
repartees  with  which  he  sometimes  overwhelmed  opposition,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  traits  of  his  wonderful  skill  in  social  contest. 
Hardly  any  subject  was  broached  on  which  ]|oSii&an  \;i«A  tio\.  w^\oK.'&vvEt% 
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intjcnious,  if  not  admirable,  to  say.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family  of  Thrale,  a  rich  brewer  and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  filled  with  admiration  by  t!ie 
varied  and  imposing  talents  of  the  great  wit  and  writer,  and  whose 
wife  was  equally  famous  for  her  own  talents  and  for  the  bright  intel- 
lectual society  she  loved  to  assemble  round  her.  At  Thrale*s  lu»use 
in  London,  as  well  as  at  his  luxurious  villa  at  Streatliam,  Tohnson 
wn«i  for  many  years  a  frequent  and  an  honored  guest.  His  comfort  was 
t^tudied,  his  sickness  was  nursed,  his  coarseness  of  manner  forgiven, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Thrale*8  death  Johnson  enjoyed  under  his  roof 
all  that  friendship  and  respect,  aided  by  boundless  wealth,  could  give. 
Tins  connection,  which  lasted  about  fourteen  years,  gave  Johnson  the 
<)pi)ortunity  of  frequenting  refined  society;  and  in  the  company  of 
the  Thrales  he  made  several  excursions  to  diflferent  parts  of  England, 
and  once  indeed  as  far  as  Paris.  He  undertook,  unfortunately  for  his 
fame,  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  an  enterprise 
for  which  he  was  unfitted  not  only  by  his  little  sympathy  with  that 
romantic  class  of  poetry  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  chief  representa- 
tive, but  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Shakspearc's  age,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  of  course  a  primary 
requisite  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  explain  the  obscurities  of  the  poet. 
The  edition,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  happy  remark,  and  a 
sensible  selection  from  the  commentaries  of  preceding  annotators,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  Johnson's  reputation.  In  1773  Johnson  undertook, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Boswcll,  an  expedition  to  the  Hebrides,  a 
lourney  which  would  in  those  days  have  appeared  almost  as  enterpris- 
ing PS  would  now  an  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  this 
voyage  not  only  enabled  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  Scotland  and 
the  Scots,  and  thus  to  dissipate  many  of  his  old  prejudices  against  the 
country  and  the  people,  but  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
observation  and  curiosity  on  a  region  entirely  new  to  him  and  rarely 
visited  by  travellers.  The  volume  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
impressions  contains  many  interesting  and  characteristic  passages. 
His  last  work  of  any  consequence,  and  which  is  also  unquestionably  his 
b('>t,  was  the  JLiz'cs  of  the  Pocts^  originating  in  the  proposal  made  to 
him  by  several  publishers  that  he  should  write  a  few  lines  of  biographi- 
cal and  critical  preface  to  the  collected  works  of  the  Ejiglish  poets,  of 
which  they  were  preparing  an  edition.  Johnson  accepted  the  task,  but 
the  work  far  outgrew  the  limits  originally  proposed,  and  he  furnished 
an  invaluable  series  of  literary  portraits.  Unfortunately  the  plan  alto- 
gether excluded  the  greatest  poets  that  our  literature  has  produced,  and 
admitted  no  names,  excepting  those  of  Milton,  Butler,  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  first,  or  even  very  high  in  the  second 
class.  It  seemed  as  if  the  plan  had  been  purposely  designed  to  embrace 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  least  poetical  epoch  of  our  literature.  But 
Jolim-nn  performed  his  task  with  such  skill,  and  poured  forth  so  abun- 
dantlj  the  stores  of  his  sound  sense  and  a,cu\fc  xe^^'cXAOTv^  that  these  Jivet 
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mre  not  only  one  of  the  mast  amueing  books  in  the  languigie,  but 
contain,  in  spite  of  the  nairownCKS  of  the  author'*  iiterarj  creed,  in- 
numerable  paesa^es  of  the  happiest  and  most  original  criticism, 
particularly  in  the  appreciation  of  those  writers  who,  belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  claBsical  or  artilidal  school,  exhibit  characteristic* 
which  Johnson  was  capable  of  appreciating.  His  remarks  upon  the 
poetry  of  Cowley,  Waller,  and  Pope  are  admirable;  and  his  immense 
knouledge  of  life,  and  sharp  and  weighty  sense,  have  filled  his  pages 
oith  striking  and  valuable  observations.  He  incorporated  with  thii 
work  his  previously  written  Life  of  Savage;  and  on  comparing  the  Style 
>r  this  book  with  his  preceding  productions,  we  are  struck  by  its  com- 
parative freedom  from  that  pompous  and  rhetorical  tone  which 
disfigures  his  earlier  prose-writings,  in  which  the  abuse  of  antithesis, 
of  carefully  balartccd  sentences,  and  of  the  employment  of  long  Latin- 
ized words,  had  been  carried  so  far  as  almost  to  justify  his  writingbeing 
denied  the  title  of  idiomatic  English.  In  17S4  this  good  man  and 
vigorous  writer  died,  after  suffering  severely  from  dropsy  and  a  com- 
plication  of  disorders;  and  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  morbid 
and  almost  hypochondriac  horror  of  death  which  had  tormented  him 
during  his  whole  existence  gave  way,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong 
religious  sentiments,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  moment  he  had  so 
dreaded,  to  a  calm  and  resignation  wortiiy  of  so  wise  and  so  benevolent 
a  character.  Few  literary  men  have  enjoyed  so  much  deference  as 
Johnson  :  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  his  talents  and  his  weaknesses, 
contributed  to  make  him  the  king  of  his  circle;  and  it  is  less  a  matter 
of  burprise  that  the  hardthips  of  his  early  life  should  have  left  a  stamp 
of  coarseness  and  ferocity  upon  his  manners  and  demeanor,  than  tliat 
the  causes  which  made  him  rough  and  bearish  in  argument,  and  care- 
less of  the  minor  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  should  never  have 
sullied  the  undeviating  purity  of  his  moral  principles,  nor  diminished 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  singular  mixture  of  prejudice 
and  liberality,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  bigotry  and  candor:  and  , 
with  that  paradoxical  strangeness  which  pervades  all  his  personality, 
we  know  him  t>etter,  and  admire  him  more,  in  the  unadorned  records 
which  BONwell  has  given  of  his  conversational  triumphs,  than  in  those 
rhetorical  and  elaborate  writings  which  his  contemporaries  thought  so 
magnificent,  but  which  more  recent  generations  seem  likely  to  condemn 
to  comparative  oblivion. 

S  9.  The  name  of  Edmund  Blhkk  (1731-1797)  has  already  occmxed 
more  than  once  as  connected  with  Johnson  and  the  accomplrEhed  liter- 
ary society  of  that  day.  Burke  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  versatile 
gcnuis,  carrying  the  fervor  and  imagery  of  a  great  orator  into  plitlu- 
eophical  discussion,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  highest  qualibes  of  the 
6t;iie'man,  the  writer,  and  the  philosopher.  His  predominant  quality 
was  a  burning  and  dazzling  enthusiasm  for  whatever  object  attracted 
his  sf-mpathicf,  and  in  the  service  of  this  enthusiasm  he  impressed  all 
the  disciplined  forces  of  hie  learning,  his  logic,  and  his  tiiRWrt\cij,\  »i\4 
political  knowledge.    His  mind  resembled  Uic  Vui'v^a.^  Tt^ixis.\i.\a  <A  \ 
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Cromwell,  which  moved  to  battle  with  the  precision  of  machines^  while 
burning  with  the  fiercest  ardor  of  fanaticism.  His  sympathies  were 
indeed  generally  excited  by  generous  pity  for  misfortune,  and  horror 
at  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  his  rupture  with  Fox, 
his  spleridid  oratorical  display  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  his  furious  denunciation  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  very  excess 
of  his  tenderness  made  him  cruel,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  detes- 
t.'ition  of  injustice  made  him  unjust.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
iittorney,  came  early  to  England  to  study  law,  but  commenced  his 
career  as  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  magazines.  He  was  the  founder 
and  first  author  of  the  Annual  Register ,  a  useful  epitome  of  political 
and  general  facts,  and  gained  his  first  reputation  by  his  Essay  on  ike 
Snblime  and  Beautiful,  a  short  treatise  in  which  ingenuity  is  more  per- 
ceptible than  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  club  where  Johnson,  Reynold?*, 
and  Goldsmith  used  to  assemble.  Burke's  powers  of  conversation 
were  most  extraordinary;  his  immense  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
were  poured  forth  in  language  unequalled  for  its  splendor  of  illustration ; 
and  Johnson,  jealous  as  he  was  of  his  own  social  supremacy,  confessed 
that  in  Burke  he  encountered  a  fully  equal  antagonist.  Burke*8  political 
career  commenced  as  Secretary  to  Hamilton  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
afterwards  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Lord  Rockingham.  He 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  successively  for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and 
Malton,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaters  during  the  agi- 
tated period  o(  the  American  War  and  the  French  Revolution.  He 
formed  part  of  more  than  one  ministry,  and  was  successively  either  in 
jx>wer  or  in  opposition  in  the  successive  administrations  of  Rocking- 
ham, North,  Grenville,  and  others.  For  a  short  time  he  held  the 
•lucrative  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  the  Rockingham  cabinet 
Tlie  culminating  points  of  his  political  life  were  his  share  in  the  famous 
India  Bill,  which  was  to  entirely  change  the  administration  of  our 
Eastern  dependencies,  and  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which 
lasted  from  1786  to  1795,  and  terminated  with  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused. In  this  majestic  and  solemn  scene,  where  a  great  nation  sat  in 
public  judgment  upon  a  great  criminal,  Burke  played  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  part :  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and  his  speech  is  one  of  the  sublimest 
philippics  that  ancient  or  modern  oratory  can  show.  He  had  heated 
his  imagination  in  contemplating  the  vast,  gorgeous,  and  picturesque 
nati<ms  and  history  of  the  East,  and  his  almost  morbid  philanthropy 
was  intensified  by  the  consciousness  of  his  proud  position  as  a  defender 
of  ancient  and  oppressed  populations  before  the  venerable  bar  of  his- 
tory and  the  English  people.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  gradually 
his  speeches  and  writings  increase  in  vividness  of  coloring  and  in 
intensity  of  passion  as  he  advanced  in  life :  his  powerful  mind  almost 
lost  its  balance  under  the  shock  of  that  bitter  disappointment  caused 
by  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  his  unrivalled  polit- 
ioU  sagacity  could  foresee  nothing  but  uiim\Tv^\^^  ^VvV   The  Reign  of 
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Terror  transronned  Burle  from  a  consbtutional  Whig  into  >  Torjr,  but 
Bt  the  same  time  animated  his  genius  to  some  of  its  most  unrivalled 
bursts  of  eloquence.  The  close  of  this  great  and  good  man's  life  waa 
melancholj' ;  the  loss  of  his  son,  a  j'outh  of  great  promise,  crushed  all 
his  hopes,  and  elicited  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  pathetic  ora- 
tor/. His  finest  written  compositions  arc  his  Letter  to  a  NobU  Lord, 
in  which  he  defends  himself  against  the  aspersions  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  had  attacked  him  for  accepting  a  pension,  his  R*fiectu>n» 
en  tie  Freuck  Revolmiioii,  and  his  Lttttr  on  a  Rtgicid*  Piact.  im 
Pnrliament,  though  his  speeches  were  perhaps  unequalled  for  splendor 
of  iltuslralion,  for  an  almost  supernatural  acuteness  of  political  fore- 
sight,  and  for  the  profoundeat  analysis  of  constitutional  principles,  he 
was  often  less  popular  ihnn  manj  inferior  debaters :  he  spoke  aver  tJU 
kcadi  of  his  audience,  but  he  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est  orators  and  statesmen  of  any  age  or  country. 

§  10.  The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  very  gloomy 
and  agitated  crisis.  The  dispute  t>etween  Great  Britain  and  her  Amer* 
lean  colonies,  the  lowering  and  ominous  looming  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary tempest  of  France,  and  many  internal  subjects  of  dissension 
involving  important  constitutional  questions,  rendered  the  political 
atmosphere  gloomy  and  thunder-charged.  From  about  the  beginning 
of  1769,  and  with  occasional  inlemiptions  down  to  1773,  there  appeared 
in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  one  of  the  leading  London  journals,  then 
published  by  Woodfall,  a  series  of  Letters  for  the  most  part  signed 
y«iri«5.  They  exhibited  so  much  weight  and  dignity  of  style,  and  so 
minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  party  tactics,  and  breathed 
such  a  lolty  tone  of  constitutional  principle,  combined  with  such  a  bit* 
(erness,  and  even  ferocity,  of  personal  invective,  that  their  influence  waa 
unbounded.  Government  made  the  most  violent,  but  fruitless  efTorta 
to  discover  the  writer,  and  Woodfall  submitted  to  severe  punishment^ 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  too  was  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  real  name  of  his  correspondent.  The  chief  objects  of 
the  attack  of  Junius  were  the  Dukes  of  GraRon  and  Bedford,  and  he 
strongly  pronounced  himself  against  the  infringement  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers :  but  the  concealed  writer  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  great  public  questions,  but  exhibits  minute  knowledge  of  dis- 
putes and  intrigues  in  the  subordinate  department  of  the  War-office, 
and  shows  all  the  rancor  of  ■  man  who  felt  himself  personally  ag- 
grieved. The  whole  annals  of  political  controversy  show  nothing  so 
bitter  and  terrible  as  the  personalities  and  invectives  of  yumims,  which 
are  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  language,  and 
by  the  moderate  and  constitutional  principles  which  he  professes  to 
maintain.  These  letters  will  always  be  regarded  as  masterpieces  in 
'  their  particular  style.  Many  efforts,  some  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  elaborate,  have  been  employed  to  clear  up  the  riddle  of  the  real 
authorship  of  these  letters:  but  the  enigma  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  mysteibuB  in  the  history  of  lette't.  BuikA,  Ha,iiULV<um,'?xvc<i^»i 
39* 
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Lyttelton,  and  Lord  George  Sackville,  have  been  successively  fixed 
upon  as  the  writer;  and  the  mingled  glory  and  shame  —  glory  for  the 
hi^h  merits  of  the  composition,  and  fhame  for  the  atrocious  spirit  of 
cahimny  —  have  been  transported  by  successive  demonstrations  to  one 
or  to  the  other.  Among  the  numerous  claimants  to  the  doubtful  honor 
Sir  Phil'p  Francis  appears  to  have  the  strongest  suffrages :  the  opinion 
of  Macaulay,  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time  was  unrivalled, 
is  unconditionally  in  favor  of  Francis :  but  a  recent  investigator  has 
bi ought  forward  some  ingenious  arguments  in  favor  of  Lyttelton.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  this  curious  and  much-vexed  question  will  now 
ever  be  settled  by  anything  more  conclusive  than  more  or  less  strong 
presumptive  evidence;  and  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
will  remain  a  singular  example  of  an  unsolved  political  mystery,  like 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  or  the  Executioner  of  Charles  I.  However  thi? 
may  be,  the  letters  themselves  will  ever  be  a  monument  of  the  fine&t 
but  fiercest  political  invective. 

§  11.  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790)  was  the  founder,  in  England,  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  exhibited  in 
a  high  degree  that  aptitude  for  moral,  metaphysical,  and  economic 
investigation  which  seems  to  be  so  general  in  his  country.  He  was 
successively  Professor  of  Logic  and  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  lectured  with  success 
at  Edinburgh  on  rhetoric  and  belles  Icttres,  and  was  persuaded  to  travel 
with  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  education  he  superintended. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  fruit  of  ten  years  of  study  and  investi- 
gation, and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  economic  science. 
It  was  the  first  systematic  treatise  produced  in  England  upon  a  most 
important  subject,  and  though  not  free  from  erroneous  deductions,  was 
the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  a  science  then  almost  in 
its  infancy,  and  which  was  destined,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
clear  and  logical  reasoning  and  abundant  and  popular  illustration,  to 
exert  an  immeuvse  and  beneficial  influence  on  legislation  and  commerce. 
The  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Adam  Smith  are  chiefly,  that 
gold  and  silver  are  by  no  means  wealth  either  to  individuals  or  com- 
munities, being  only  symbols  and  conventional  representatives  of 
value;  that  labor  is  the  true  source  of  riches,  and  that  any  state  inter- 
ference with  the  distribution  or  production  of  commodities  can  only 
Igu^ravate  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  cure.  He  was  the  first  to  show,  by 
npl  and  picturesque  illustration,  the  wonderful  results  of  the  division 
of  labor,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product.  His 
moral  and  metaphysical  theories  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  but  his 
inquiry  will  ever  remain  the  alphabet  or  text-book  of  the  imp<itant 
science  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer. 

§  12.  Something  similar  to  what  Adam  Smith  performed  for  political 
economy,  Sir  William  Blackstone  (1723-1780)  did  for  the  vast  and 
complicated  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  England.  He 
waB  by  profession  a  la\fyer,  though  he  mluglcd  a  strong  taste  for  elc* 
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gant  literature  with  the  graver  studies  o(  his  profeKGion :  and  he  uiti- 
'  mately  became  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His  Commeutarics  om 
lie  Lavis  of  Efglaad  gave  the  first  example  of  a  Kj'stem.itic  work 
combining  and  popularizing  all  the  elementarv  and  historical  knowl- 
edge requiEiie  for  the  study ;  and  thib  book,  which  is  written  in  a  singu- 
larly'casj' and  pleasant  stjile,  is  the  groundwork  of  every  legal  ediicntion, 
■•ay.  tlie  accidence,  so  to  say,  of  the  grammar  of  English  law.  Numer- 
ous editions  h:ive  been  published,  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  existing 
date  of  legal  knowledge,  and  showing  such  mod  ideations  as  from  time 
Id  time  hive  lieen  made  in  our  legisliition ;  and  Blackslonc's  Cemhtiit- 
!•!!  its  still  continue  the  best  and  complctest  outline  of  the  history  an.l 
princrplea  of  English  law.  The  grcui  questions  of  right  and  proifertj* 
which  lie  at  tlic  bottom  of  all  social  organization  are  lucidly  treated, 
and  the  mingled  web  of  Teutonic,  Feudal,  Parliamentary,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical legislation  is  carefully  unravelled  and  disposed  with  luminous 
distinctness. 

§  13.  The  most  prominent  names  in  the  English  theological  philoso- 
phy of  the  eighteenth  century  are  those  of  Bishop  Bi;tler  (1691-1753; 
and  William  Palky  (1743-1805).  The  former  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  severe  and  coherent  logic  with  which  he  demonstrates  his  conclu- 
sions, the  latter  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  popularized 
the  abbtniser  arguments  of  his  predecessors.  Butler's  principal  work 
is  his  Analogy  bel-a/ecH  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in  which,  neg- 
lecting the  question  of  the  historical  credibility  of  the  miracles,  he 
examines  into  the  resemblance  between  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  as  proved  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
shows  that  that  existence  and  those  attributes  are  in  no  way  incompat- 
ible with  the  notions  conveyed  to  us  by  Revelation.  The  writings  of 
Butler  have  filled  the  greatest  thinkers  with  admiration,  and  their  study 
has  contributed  to  form  some  of  the  most  accomplished  dialecticians: 
but  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  which  necessitates  an  unusual  degree 
of  attention  and  a  rare  faculty  of  following  his  analysis,  places  his 
writings  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  His  moral  theory  is 
mainly  based  upon  the  existence,  in  every  mind,  of  a  guiding  and  test- 
ing principle  of  conscience,  furnishing  an  infallible  and  supreme 
criterion  of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  our  actions. 

Many  of  Butler's  arguments  are  rendered  more  accessible  in  the  easy 
■nd  animated  pages  of  Paley,  who  was,  like  Butler,  an  ornament  of  the 
Church.  His  books  are  numerous,  and  all  excellent:  the  principal  of 
them  are  EUtntntt  of  Moral  and  Political  P/iilosophy.  the  Norm 
Paulina,  the  Evidence!  of  Ciri,'(inni/y,  and,  the  wonderful  production 
of  his  old  age,  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  It  w:!l  be  seen  from 
the  titles  of  these  books  over  what  an  immense  ei^tent  of  moral  and 
theological  philosophy  Paley's  mind  had  travelled-,  for  in  the  first  of 
the  above  books  he  investigates  the  principles  of  human  actiomvlicther 
exhibited  in  the  individual  or  the  community ;  in  the  second  he  exam- 
ines questions  of  specific  theology  by  the  light  of  Scripture;  and  in  (he 
third  he  demonstrates  the  inherent  crcdibi\iljo(\.WC\vi\*.\:vi.v>-mvt-»:e«*x 
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and  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  those  miracles,  defending  them  against 
the  arguments  of  scepticism,  and  in  particular  against  the  scepticism  * 
of  Hume.  The  Natnral  Theology  deduces  the  existence  and  the  benev- 
olence of  God  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  favor  of  design,  power,  and  beneficence:  and  to  supply  himself  with 
materials,  Paley  studied  physiology,  and  has  described  the  structure 
and  functions  of  animated  beings  with  a  vivacity  and  a  knowledge  that 
give  him  a  very  honorable  place  among  writers  on  anatomy.  For 
clearness,  animation,  and  easy  grace,  the  style  of  Paley  has  rarely  beea 
equalled. 

§  14.  If  the  palm  of  merit  is  to  be  awarded  less  to  the  pretension  of 
a  literary  work  than  to  a  universal  popularity  arising  from  a  consum- 
mate charm  of  execution,  then  the  fame  of  Gilbert  White  (1720-1793) 
is  to  be  coveted  little  less  eagerly  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  sequestered  village  of  Scl- 
borne,  in  Hampshire,  which  he  has  immortalized  in  one  of  the  mo>.t 
enchanting  books  in  the  world.  White  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  but  succeeding  to  the  living  of 
Selborne,  which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  he  devoted  his  happy  and 
tranquil  life  to  the  observation  of  nature.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  Pen- 
nant and  Daines  Barrington,  he  has  registered  every  phenomenon  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  well  as  of  scenery  and  meteorology  which 
came  under  the  eye  of  a  most  curious,  patient,  and  loving  observer,  and 
a  thousand  details  so  slight  or  so  familiar  as  to  escape  the  attention  of 
previous  naturalists,  have  been  chronicled  with  exquisite  grace,  and  form 
valuable  contributions  to  science.  Every  change  of  weather,  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  were  noted  by  him 
with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  captivates  the  dullest  reader;  and 
the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  has  made  at  least  as  many  naturalists 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  made  sailors.  The  benevolent  playfulness 
which  overflows  in  White's  remarks,  the  pleasant  touches  of  credulity, 
as  in  his  obstinate  desire  to  find  proofs  that  swallows  hibernate  under 
water,  the  intense  personality  with  which  he  is  associated  with  the 
beautiful  scenes  he  loved  so  well,  the  ardent  fondness  for  natural  objects 
—  every  feature  of  his  character  heightens  the  charm  of  this  most  &8> 
cinuting  book. 
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»1Ic.  and  a  fHend  of  Pope,  the  aathor  of  «  Bemtm 
Hitorw,  which  wu  ibr  a  long  time  the  ttandanl 
wurk  oa  the  rabjcct,  but  ii  deficient  in  criticiini, 
and  it  now  entlrrly  tupenedcd.  Hooke  was  a  warm 
pariiiian  of  the  plebeiani  in  their  atrugglea  with  the 
patriciani. 

Jacod  Brr AWT  (1715-1«M),  tecretMy  to  the  Duke 
of  BfarllMrouffh,  who  gave  him  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  Ordnance  Offlce,  was  the  author  of  aeveral  work* 
on  claMical  and  mythological  subjocts.  His  fliney 
Cfluricd  him  often  too  (kr  in  paradox  and  «pecul»- 
tloQ,  but  he  cstobUsliod  and  defended  his  theories 
witli  great  ingenuity  and  research.  Ills  leading 
work*  were  A  3>iP  SytUm  or  Anal0ti$  t^f  Ameieut 
M.tMoffit,  1774-76;  0»  the  PUdm  nf  Tr^t^  171IS; 
and  On  fA«  Tn^an  War,  1796. 

GiLUEBT  Wakkfieu>  (1758-1801),  a  well-knuwii 
writer  on  divinity,  and  a  classical  scholar.  He  left 
the  church  from  Unitarian  views,  and  published  a 
translation  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  a  work  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  Paine. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  libel  in  his  reply  to  the 
Biahup  of  Llandair  in  defence  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  and  imprisoned  fbr  two  years.  He  was  a 
hxuty  but  honest  man,  "as  violent  against  Greek 
accer.tii  (u  he  was  against  the  Trinity,  and  anathema- 
tized Uie  final  r  as  strongly  as  episcopacy." 

Dn.  GiLDKUT  Stu.vbt  (1742-1786),  bom  in  Ed- 
inburgh, was  an  active  writer  in  the  Reviews,  in 
which  he  attacked  many  of  his  contemporaries  with 
extreme  bitterness.  He  wrote  a  HiMoruofthe  Rtf- 
ormatioH  of  ReUaUm  in  Scotland,  and  a  HUlory 
«/Seotlamdf  in  which  he  vehemently  attacks  Rob- 
ertson. 

Da.  Warn  KB  (d.  1767)  and  Dr.  Lklaivd  (1722- 
1785)  published  histories  of  Ireland.  The  latter 
was  author  of  the  well-known  translation  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  History  of  Manchester,  and  Vtmticatian  of 
Mitry  Queen  of  Scota,  by  J«.niN  WllITAKEB  (17S5- 
]8<18),  dcFcrx'C  a  panning  mention. 

Krv.  Jamf.8  Gkanokb'S  (d.  1776)  RioQraphical 
tlistory  of  England,  whiuli  was  continued  by  Noble, 
may  still  be  connilted  with  advantage. 

jAMtiH  MA<;iMrF.R80N  (17aH-irvW),  mentioned  in 
the  next  chapter  in  connection  with  the  poems  of 
0^!iiaii  ( p.  .'KM),  appcare<l  as  an  historian  and  defender 
«if  the  Tories  in  his  Hiftory  of  Oreat  liritaia  from 
the  Re^torntion  to  the  Accejmion  of  the  Ilntue  of 
//iiMoivr.  177t'»,  a  work  of  some  value  ftom  the  pri- 
vate lii'«t()ry  whicli  it  reveals. 

L<»Bi)  Uaii.rs,  Sib  DA>n[D  Dalrymplb  (1720- 
Kin?),  wa^  a  well-known  lawyer  and  judge,  a  nion 
of  great  erudition,  and  author  of  AnnaU  of  Scotland^ 
puhliihed  in  1776.  and  other  legal  and  historical 
Witrks. 

Itobertson's  HtHtorw  t^f  Char1e$  V.  was  continued 
li.v  UonEllT  AVAT80N  (d.  17*)),  Pmfi'ssor  of  Logic 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  a  Uittory  of  Philip  Il.y  a  work 
of  no  m?iiL 

Db.  "Nrii.!JAM  RU88BLL  (1741-179R),  bom  at 
Selkirk,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Modem  Europe, 
which  is  now  »uper8c<led  by  Mr.  Dyer's. 

Maix^'olm  Laino  (irtJ:i-1818),  bom  in  Orkney, 
which  he  represented  for  some  time  in  Parliament, 
wrote  a  JHnfortf  of  Scotland,  fhjm  the  Union  of  the 
Crowiu  oa  tht  tuxesaiou  of  Jainea  VI.  to  the  throne 


of  England,  to  the  UnUm  of  Hw  Kfaigdoma  in  dit 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

John  Pnonnrroir  (irSB-iaSB),  bora  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  laborious  and  teamed  writer,  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  mstj  be  mentioned 
a  i/iMiorw<ifStotlaml^Modtm  Oaafw^iAf,  FBfupai 
and  TVwpeb,  Jke. 

mSGELLANEOUS  WBITER9 

Pnnjp  DoBMXB  STAirnont,  E^mL  owCim- 
TRBFIKLD  (UM-lTTS),  wa*  one  of  the  most  aoeom' 
plished  men  In  the  Court  of  tiie  Georges,  bat  hit 
only  lasting  oontribotioB  to  Htnrntnre  is  tils  XaWiers 
containing  advice  to  his  aon.  The  i^le  is  agrei*- 
ble,  but  the  moral  tone  io  knr;  Dr.  JohneoB  aud  H 
taught  the  morals  of  a  eoaiteaan  and  the  roannen 
Ufa  dancing-master;  iKSt  something  of  this  severi* 
murt  be  set  down  to  the  relation  which  aobsisted 
between  Johnson  and  ChesterflekL  llie  speeches, 
esaays,  &c.,  with  memoir  of  Chosterfleid.  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Maty,  in  1774.  The  copjrrlght  of  Ches- 
terfield's Letters  realised  UOOf.,  and  in  the  year 
succeeding  tbdr  publicatlun  five  editlona  were  dis- 
tributed. 

TilOMAB  Amobt  (160  (78D).  a  native  of  Irriand, 
was  educated  as  a  ph>  4leL  n,  and  resided  in  West- 
minster. As  a  writer  h^  is  humorous,  but  pedantic 
His  chief  works  ymn  —  MentoirB,  eomtaMm§  tk« 
Lire*  ofneveral  Lottie*  of  Oreat  BHiam,  1755;  and 
the  Life  of  Jokn  Bumcle.  ^s?  ,  1706-66.  This  last  is 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  ftiU  of  hmuur, 
quotation,  and  thought,  reminding  the  reader  of 
Burton's  quaint  worlc 

SibWiluam  Jovks  (1746-1794),  a  cdebmted 
Oriental  scholar,  and  the  author  of  mauy  worki  in 
various  branches  of  literature,  was  the  son  of  a 
nuUhematiclan  of  some  eminence.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  University  College,  Oxibid, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  was  appointed  io 
178R  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta, 
where  he  died  in  I7M.  after  a  residence  of  elcren 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst  Europeans  who  stud- 
ied Sanskrit,  and  he  contributed  manj  valuable 
papers  to  the  '*  Asiatic  Rcseardies."  While  in  India 
he  tranilated  from  the  Sanskrit  SactmfaUk,  a  dra- 
matic poem  by  Kalidasa,  and  the  Hitt»patfhia,  a 
collection  of  fables.  He  has  obtained  a  place  atnong 
the  English  poets  on  account  of  two  small  voluuira 
of  poems,  containing  a  fii>w  original  pieces,  and 
several  translations  fhim  the  Eastern  writers. 

John  Hobnk  To<:»kr  (1736-1812)  was  bom  fai 
London,  son  of  a  poulterer  named  Home.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster,  Eton,  and  St 
John's,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  church,  but 
threw  himself  into  the  gmat  political  struggles  i^ 
those  days,  and  wrote  in  1765  in  favor  of  Wllkea. 
In  1773  he  resigned  his  prefemient  in  the  church,  in 
order  to  study  fur  the  bar,  but  the  benchers  refused 
to  call  him  because  he  was  a  clergyman.  Mr. 
Tooke,  of  Purley.  whose  name  he  afterwards 
adopted,  left  him  his  fortune.  In  1794  he  was  uied 
for  high  treason,  and  was  defirnded  by  Erskine.  In 
1790  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  fbr 
Westminster,  and  again  In  1801  fbr  Sarum.  Th« 
declining  years  of  his  lUV  were  passed  at  Wimble* 
don.  a  literary  retreat,  whither  friends  often  resorted 
to  enjoy  tk3  hospitality,  humor,  and  phlloeophj  of 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DAWN  OF  ROMANTIC  POETRY. 

1 1.  Revolution  in  popular  taste.  The  Minstrel  of  Beattib.  The  Grate  by 
Blair.  The  Spleen  by  Ghee?*.  §  2.  James  Thomson.  The  Sea§on$.  The 
Castle  of  Indolence.  Ode  to  Liberty.  Tragedy  of  Sophonisba.  §  3.  The 
Schoolmistress  of  Shenstone.  The  Odes  of  CoLLljrs.  The  Pleasures  of  the 
Jmngiuation  by  Akenside.  §  4.  Thomas  Okat.  Ode  on  Eton  College.  El- 
ef/1/  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Pindaric  Odes,  $  5.  Joseph  and 
Ti^oMAS  AVautox.  History  of  English  Poetry,  §  6.  William  Cowper. 
His  life.  The  Tasky  Table'Talk^  Tirocinium,  Translation  of  Homer,  Charac- 
teristics of  his  poetry.  $  7.  Poeras  of  a  technical  character.  The  Shipwreck 
by  Falconer.  Lores  of  the  Plants  by  Darwin.  §  8.  Literary  forgeries. 
M  acphersox's  Owian.  }  9.  Chatterton's  forgeries.  Ireland's  forgeries. 
§  10.  Geokoe  Crarre.  His  life  and  writings.  §  II.  Robert  Burns.  His 
lire  and  writings.  §  12.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar. 
$  13.  History  of  the  Coraic  Drama  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
G.vuRiCK,  FooTE,  CCMRERLAND,  the  two  CoLMANS,  and  Sheridan.  The 
IlivalSt  the  School  for  Scandal^  the  CritiCf  and  the  Rehearsal. 

§  1.  The  great  revolution  in  popular  taste  and  sentiment  which  sub- 
stituted what  is  called  the  romantic  type  in  literature  for  the  cold  and 
clear-cut  artificial  spirit  of  that  classicism  which  is  exhibited  in  its  high- 
est form  in  the  writings  of  Pope  was,  like  all  powerful  and  durable 
movements,  whether  in  politics  or  in  letters,  gradual.  The  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Qiieen  Anne  had  been  imitated 
with  such  success  that  every  versifier  had  caught  the  trick  of  melody 
and  the  neat  antithetical  opposition  of  thought;  and  indications  soon 
began  to  be  perceptible  of  a  tendency  to  seek  for  subjects  and  forms  of 
expression  in  a  wider,  more  passionate,  and  more  natural  sphere  of  na- 
ture and  emotion.  In  the  M/f/s/rcl  oC  J.\mv:s  Beattif-  (1735-1803),  in 
the  striking  meditative  lines  entitled  T/ie  Grave  by  Robert  Blair 
(1699-1746),  this  tendency  is  perceptible,  and  may  be  in  some  measure 
ascribed  to  the  weariness  inspired  by  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  neat  and 
epigrammatic  ingenuity  which  had  gradually  become  a  mere  far-off  echo 
of  Pope.  Under  the  influence  of  this  weariness,  poets  began  to  seek 
for  materials  in  a  more  direct  and  picturesque  reproduction  of  nature, 
and  endeavored  to  give  freshness  to  their  diction  by  rebaptizing  it  in 
the  deep  and  sparkling  fountains  of  our  older  literature. 

The  principal  agent,  however,  in  this  revolution  was  Bishop  Percy, 
whose  publication  in  1765  o(  ihc  Jhlifucs  of  Aftcient  Eng-lisk  Poetry, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  showed  the  world 
what  treasures  of  beauty,  pathos,  and  magnificence  lay  buried  in  the 
old  Minstrel  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  poets  who  will  form 
tlie  subject  of  this  chapter,  extending  from  Thomson  to  Burns,  we  shall 
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Fee  how  j^dual  the  movement  was.  I  cannot  omit  atl  mention  of 
Matthew  Grren  (1696-1737),  whose  pleaBant  and  truly  original  poem 
Tlie  Sflten  was  written  to  point  out  the  mode  of  remedying  that  insup- 
portable  species  of  moral  depression.  It  is  written  in  easy  octosyllabic 
verse,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  passages  where  new  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  singularly  felicitous  images.  The  prevailing  tone  is  cheer- 
ful and  philosophic,  and  is  highly  honorable  not  only  to  the  talent! 
but  to  the  principles  of  the  author.  Green  vaf  originally  a  diss«nter, 
but  Yia  work  shows  no  traces  of  sectarian  gloom  and  narrow-minded, 
nets.  He  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  sufferer  from  the  malady  h« 
describes,  which  was  long  satirically  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  common 
in  England :  and,  like  Burton,  he  wrote  on  melancholy  to  divert  hit 
mind  from  its  suffering. 

§  a.  James  Thomson  (1700-1748)  it  the  poet  who  connects  the  age 
of  Pope  with  thnt  of  Crabbe,  and  it  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  shown  to  his  gorgeous  and  picturesque  genius 
by  the  former  of  these  great  writers,  who  hailed  his  appearance  with 
warm  admiration.  Thomson  was  born  in  a  rural  and  retired  corner 
of  Scotland,  in  1700,  and  aflcr  receiving  hia  education  at  Edinburgh, 
came  to  London,  as  Smollett  had  done  before  him,  "  smit  with  the  love 
of  sacred  song,"  and  eager  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  literary  career.  He 
carried  with  him  the  unfinished  sketch  of  his  poem  of  Wiuter,  which 
he  showed  to  his  countryman  Mo^lct,  then  enjoying  some  authority  •* 
a  critic,  and  was  advised  by  him  to  complete  and  publish  it.  Thomson 
at  first  adopted  the  profession  of  private  tutor,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  son  of  Lord  Binning,  after  which  he  entered  the  family 
of  the  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  travelled  with  the  son  of  that  dignitary 
in  Italy.  The  poem  of  Winter  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  received  with 
great  favor,  obtaining  the  warm  suffrages  of  Pope,  then  supreme  In  the 
literary  world,  and  who  not  only  gave  advice  to  the  young  aspirant,  but 
even  corrected  and  retouched  several  passages  in  his  works.  Summtr 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  Thomson  then 
without  delay  issued  proposals  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  poems.  Spring  and  Autaatn  being  still  wanting  to  till  up  the  round 
of  the  Seasons.  The  patronage  of  Talbot,  by  conferring  on  Thomson 
a  place  in  the  Chancellor's  gift,  assisted  the  poet  in  attaining  Indepen- 
dcnce;  but  losing  this  post  on  the  death  of  the  minister,  its  loss  waa 
afterwards  supplied  firiitwith  one,  and  afterwards  with  anolhtr  sinecure 
post  which  soon  placed  the  poet  out  of  the  reach  of  diRiculty.  Though 
somewhat  sensual  and  extraordinarily  indolent  and  self-indulgent, 
Tliomson  was  not  devoid  of  the  prudence  so  general  among  his  coun- 
trymen. He  purchased  a  snug  cottage  near  Richmond,  and  lived  in 
modest  luxury  and  literary  ease.  He  was  of  an  extremely  kind  and 
■generous  disposition,  and  his  devotion  to  his  relations  is  an  amiable 
linit  in  his  character  :  he  was  also  generally  loved,  and  docs  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  single  enemy  or  ill-wisher.  His  death  was  premature; 
for,  catching  cold  in  a  boating-party  on  the  Thames,  he  died  of  a  fever 
in  the  fortj'-eighth  y>>aT  of  his  age.     During  Ihe  -^-c^tt  (A  Vt%  ^^^f^^ 
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retirement  he  had  not  only  revised  and  corrected  innumerable  passages 
of  his  Seasons,  but  had   time  to  compose  his  delightful  half-serious, 
half-playful  poem  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  most  enchanting  of 
the  many  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Spenser,  and  a  work 
vhich,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  the  finest  qualities  of  Thomson*8 
own  nat4ral  genius.    lie  was  also  the  author  of  a  somewhat  declama- 
tory and  ambitious  poem  on  the  tempting  but  impracticable  subject  of 
Liberty,  and  of  a  few  tragedies,  some  of  which,  as  Sopkonisba,  were 
acted  with  temporary  success.    The  Seasons,  consisting  of  the  foui 
detached  poems,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winiery  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  corner-stone  of  Thomson's  literary  fame.     It  is  a  poem, 
in  plan  and  treatment,  entirely  original,  and  gives  a  general,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  minute  description  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
during  an  English  year.     Perhaps  the  very  uncertainty  of  our  climate, 
by  giving  greater  variety  to  our  scenery  and  greater  vicissitudes  to  our 
weather  than  can  be  seen  in  more  apparently  favored  countries,  as 
Italy  or  Greece,  was  favorable  to  Thomson's  undertaking,  which  could 
hardly  have  prospered  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  who  might  have  been 
born  in  more  genial  climes.     It  is  certain  that  he  has  watched  every 
fleeting  smile  or  frown  on  the  ever-changing  face  of  Nature  with  a 
loving  and   an   observant  eye:  there   is   hardly  a  phase  of  external 
appearance,   hardly  an   incident   in  the   great  drama  of  the  seasons, 
which  he  has  not  depicted  with  consummate  success.     He  is  especially 
happy  in  sketching  the  manners  of  birds  and  domestic  animals;  and 
every  line  of  his  poem  breathes  an  ardent  benevolence  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God.    The  metre  is  blank-verse,  which, 
though  seldom  showing  an>*thing  of  the  Miltonic  swell  or  tenderness, 
is  rich  and  harmonious.     Thomson's  chief  defect  is  a  kind  of  pompous 
struggle  after  fine  language,  which  sometimes  degenerates  inta  ludi- 
crous vulgarity.     In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  poem  entirely 
devoted  to  description,  he  has  occasionally  introduced  episodes  or  inci- 
dental pictures  more  or  less  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject.     Thus, 
in  his  Winter  he  gives  the  famous  description  of  the  shepherd  losing 
his  way  and  perishing  in  the  .snow,  in  Summer  tlie  story  of  Musidora 
bathing,  in  Autumn  the  narrative  of  Lavinia,  which  is  borrowed,  and 
spoiled  in  the  borrowing,  from  the  exquisite  pastoral  story  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz.     In  such  of  these  episodes  as  involve  the  passion  of  love,  it  must 
be  confcs.^ed  that  Thomson's  mode  of  delineating  that  feeling  is  far 
more  ardent  than  ideal.     In  point  of  literary  finish  the  Castle  of  Indo^ 
lencc  is  superior  to  the  Seasons.     The  idea  and  treatment  k'i  this  poem 
are  Spenserian;  and  the  versification,  borrowed  from  the  '.anguid  and 
dreamy  melody  of  the  Fairie  ^uecncy  corresponds  admirably  with  the 
rich  and  luxurious  imagery  in  which  Thomson  revelled.    The  allegoiy 
of  the  enchanted  "  Land  of  Drowsihcad,"  in  which  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  Indolence  find  themselves  hopeless  captives,  and  tJieir  delivery 
from  durance  by  the  Knight  Industry,  whose  pedigree  and  training  are 
given   in  an  exact  imitation  of  Spenser's  manner,  are  relieved  with 
ocoifiionsLl  touches  of  a  sly  and  pleasant  humor,  as  in  tliose  passages 
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where  Thomson  has  drawn  portrait!  of  himlelf  and  of  hia  fiicad. 
Hardly  han  Spen«er  himself  surpassed  the  rich  and  dreamy  lovelineai 
or  the  voluptuous  melody  of  the  deicription  of  the  enchanted  Castle 
and  its  gardens  of  delight,  and  the  strains  of  the  ./Golian  harp,  then 
a  recent  invention,  are  described  in  stanzas  whose  music  forma  a  most 
appropriate  «cho  to  its  harmonies. 

S  3.  A  passing  notice  will  suffice  for  Williasi  Shkitstome  (1711- 
1763),  whose  popularity,  once  considerable,  has  now  given  place  » 
oblivion,  but  whose  pleasing  and  original  poem  the  Sckootmislrti*  ' 
will  deserve  to  retain  a  place  in  every  collection  of  English  verse.  He 
is  still  more  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  that 
picturesque  mode  of  laying  out  gardens,  and  developing  by  well- 
concealed  art  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  English  style,  has  supplanted  the  majestic  but  formal  mai:ner  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  In  the  former  Nature  is  followed  and 
humored,  in  the  latter  she  is  forced.  The  Scioolmislress  is  in  the  I 
Spenserian  stanza  and  antique  diction,  and  with  a  delightful  mixture  of  < 
quaint  playfulness  and  tender  description,  paints  the  dwelling,  th,i 
character,  and  the  pursuits  of  an  old  village  dame  who  keeps  a  rustic 
dny-school.  The  Pastoral  ballads  of  Shenstone  are  melodious,  but 
the  thin  current  of  natural  feeling  which  pervades  them  cannot  make 
the  reader  forget  the  improbability  of  the  Arcadian  manners,  such  a* 
never  existed  in  any  age  or  country,  or  thequerulous  and  childish  tone 
of  thought. 

The  career  of  William  CoLLms*(i73i-i759)  was  brief  and  unhappy. 
He  exhibited  from  very  early  years  the  strong  poetical  powers  of  a 
genius  which,  ripened  by  practice  and  experience,  would  have  made 
him  the  lirst  lyrical  writer  of  his  age ;  but  his  ambition  was  rather 
feverish  than  sustained;  he  led  a  life  of  projects  and  dissipation;  and 
the  first  shock  of  literary  disappointment  drove  him  to  despondency, 
despondency  to  indulgence,  and  indulgence  to  insanity.  This  gifted 
being  died  at  thirty-eight,  after  suffering  the  cruelest  atniction  and 
humiliation  that  can  oppress  humanity.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester SchiKil,  and  afterwards  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
entered  upon  the  career  of  professional  literature,  full  of  golden  dreams, 
and  meditating  vast  projects.  His  first  publication  was  a  series  of 
Eclogues,  transferring  the  usual  sentiments  of  pastoral  to  the  scenery 
and  manners  of  the  East.  Oriental,  or  Persian,  incidents  were  for  the 
first  time  made  the  subjects  of  compositions  retaining  tn  their  form 
and  general  cast  of  thought  and  language  the  worn-out  type  of  pastoral. 
Thus  the  lamentation  of  the  shepherd  expelled  from  his  native  fields  is 
replaced  by  a  camel-driver  bewailing  the  dangers  and  solitude  of  his 
desert  journey ;  and  the  dialogues  so  frequent  in  the  bucolics  of  Virgil 
or  Theocritus  are  transformed  into  the  amieb;can  complaints  of  two 
Circassian  exiles.  The  national  character  and  sentiments  of  the  East, 
though  every  effort  is  made  by  the  poet  to  give  local  coloring  and  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery,  are  in  no  sense  more  true  to  nature  tha'v 
in  the  majority  of  pictures  representing  tb«  {&\iu\<i>m  K^ckdA*.  cK.  'io» 
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poets,  and  though  these  eclogues  exhibit  traces  of  vivid  imagery,  and 
melodious  verse,  the  real  genius  of  Collins  must  be  looked  for  in  his 
Odes.  Jud<red  by  these  latter,  though  they  are  but  few  in  number,  he 
will  be  fcund  entitled  to  a  very  high  place:  for  true  warmth  of  color- 
ing, power  of  personification,  and  dreamy  sweetness  of  harmony,  no 
English  poet  had  till  then  appeared  that  could  be  compared  to  Collins 
His  most  commonly  quoted  lyric  is  the  ode  entitled  Tke  Passions,  in 
which  Fear,  Rage,  Pity,  Joy,  Hope,  Melancholy,  and  other  abstract 
qualities  are  successively  introduced  trying  their  skill  on  different 
musical  instruments.  Their  respective  choice  of  these,  and  the  manner 
in  which  each  Passion  acquits  itself,  is  very  ingeniously  conceived. 
Nevcrliieiess,  many  of  the  less  popular  odes,  as  that  addressed  to  Pear, 
to  Pity,  to  Simpiictty,  and  that  On  the  Poetical  Character,  contain 
happy  strokes,  sometimes  expressed  in  wonderfully  laconic  language, 
and  singularly  vivid  portraiture.  Collins  possessed,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  power  of  giving  life  and  personality  to  an  abstract  con- 
ception, and  thitt  this  power  is  exceedingly  rare  may  be  seen  by  the 
predominant  coldness  and  pedantry  which  generally  prevail  in  modern 
lyric  poetry,  where  personification  has  been  abused  till  it  has  become  a 
mere  mechanical  artifice.  In  Collins  the  prosopopoeia  is  always  fresh 
and  vivid.  In  the  unfinished  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
there  arc  many  fine  touches  of  fancy  and  description ;  but  the  reader 
cannot  divest  himself  of  a  consciousness  that  the  pictures  are  rather 
transcripts  from  books  than  vivid  reflection  from  personal  knowledge. 
Collins  writes  of  the  Highlands  and"  their  inhabitants  not  like  a  native, 
but  like  an  English  hunter  after  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  lyrics,  as  the  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Thomson,  the 
Dirge  in  Cymbelinc,  and  the  exquisite  verses  How  sleep  the  brave,  are 
perhaps  destined  to  a  more  certain  immortality :  for  a  tender,  luxuriant 
richness  of  reverie,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  language 
that  surpasses  them.  All  the  qualities  of  Collins's  finest  thought  and 
expression  will  be  found  united  in  the  lovely  little  Ode  to  Evening, 
consisting  of  but  a  few  stanzas  in  blank  verse,  but  so  subtly  harmonized 
that  they  may  be  read  a  thousand  times  without  observing  the  absence 
of  rhyme,  and  exhibiting  such  a  sweet,  soothing,  and  yet  picturesque 
series  of  images,  all  appropriate  to  the  subject,  that  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  evening  seem  to  be  reproduced  with  a  magical  fidelity.  The 
whole  poem  seems  dropping  with  dew  and  breathing  the  fragrance  of 
t!»e  hour.     It  resembles  a  melody  of  Schubert 

^Iark  Akenside  (1721-1770)  is  one  of  the  examples,  so  frequent  in 
the  English  literature  of  the  last  age,  of  the  united  worship  of  Medi- 
cine and  Poetry.  Like  Arbuthnot,  Garth,  Smollett,  and  Clackmore, 
he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  as  well  as  of  pure,  lofty,  and  classical  turn  of  genius.  His 
chief  work  is  the  philosophical  poem  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  the  Im- 
agination, in  which  he  seeks  at  once  to  investigate  and  illustrat*?  the 
emotions  excited  by  beautiful  objects  in  art  and  nature  upon  the  human 
mind.    Like  the  slill  nobler  potm  ot  l-.\ictt\A\i%,  ih^  ^hilosopl.ical  merit 
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of  hin  theories  H  verj  often  but  imnll;  but  the  beautj  of  the  imnger^ 
and  the  language  will  ever  secure  for  this  loflj,  thoughtful,  Hnd  noble 
wurk,  the  admiration  of  those  readers  who  can  content  themselvea 
with  elevated  thoughts,  without  looking  for  pas^iageH  of  strong  human' 
inlereht,  in  which  Akenslde  is  deficient.  He  wrote  in  muRJcal  and 
sonorous  blank  verse,  reminding  the  reader  of  Thomson;  but  he  is  less 
sensuous,  less  vivid,  and  less  picturesque,  than  the  latter,  and  at  Mi« 
»ame  time  less  liable  to  offend  against  severe  principles  of  taste  in  dic- 
tion. The  abstract  nature  of  his  subject  will  conflne  his  readers  to  ■ 
small  number,  but  the  beautj  and  dignity  of  his  illustrations  will  com- 
pensate them  for  the  cold  and  sculptural  character  of  his  writings. 
Few  English  poets,  since  Milton,  have  t>een  more  deeply  saturated  with 
the  epirit  of  classical  antiquity,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lafl,  to  very  extensive  learning, 
and  partly  to  that  Puritan  spirit  of  haughty  resistance  to  authority 
which  lulled  the  minds  of  both  with  splendid  dreams  of  lit>erty  and 
tyrannicide. 

§4.  The  greatest  of  the  exclusively  lyrical  poets  that  England  had 
hitherto  produced  was  Tmoias  Gray  (1716-1771),  a  man  of  vast  and 
varied  acquirements,  and  whose  lifu  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  London  money- scrivener,  but 
his  father  was  a  man  of  violent  and  arbitrary  character,  and  the  poel 
was  early  left  to  the  tender  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  from  her  tyrannical  husband.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton,  and  afterwards  settled  in  learned  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  pasEcd  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  travelled  in  . 
Prance  and  Italy  at  tutor  to  Horace  Walpole,  but  quarrelling  with  hra 
pupil  he  returned  home  alone.  Fixing  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  soon 
acquired  a  high  poetical  reputation  by  his  beautiful  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospiet  of  Eton  College,  published  in  1747,  which  was  followed,  at 
pretty  frequent  intervals,  by  his  other  imposing  and  highly-finished 
works,  the  Elcgywritten  in  a  Ceimtrv  Ciurciyard.  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
and  the  far  from  numerous  but  splendid  productions  which  make  up 
his  works.  His  quiet  and  studious  retirement  was  only  broken  by 
occasional  excursions  to  the  North  of  England,  and  other  holiday  jour- 
neys, of  which  he  has  given  in  his  letters  so  vivid  and  animated  a 
description.  His  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  particularly 
with  the  poet  Mason,  is  remarkable  for  interesting  details,  descriptions, 
and  reflections,  and  is  indeed,  like  that  of  Cowley,  among  the  most 
delightful  records  of  a  thoughtful  and  literary  life.  Gray  refused  the 
offer  of  the  Laureateship  which  was  proposed  to  him  on  the  death  of 
Gibber,  but  accepted  thn  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University,  though  he  never  performed  the  functions  of  that 
chair,  his  fastidious  temper  and  indolent  self-indulgence  keeping  him 
perpetually  engaged  in  forming  vast  literary  projects  which  he  never 
executed.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  popular  among  his  colleagues; 
his  hau^ty,  retiring,  and  somewhat  effeminate  character  prevented 
him  from  trnipathiiing  with  the  taate'  and  «tid\««  Aie.\.vf c'vuX^^'CciKnx 
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»nd  he  wai  at  little  puinR  to  conceal  hi*  cotitetnpt  (or  mcAdemical  soci- 
etjr.  His  industry  was  untiring,  and  his  acquirementi  undoubtedly 
.  immense ;  Tor  he  had  pushed  his  researches  far  bejond  the  usual  limili 
of  ancient  classical  philology,  and  was  not  only  deepljr  verted  in  the 
romance  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  modem  French  and  lulian, 
but  had  studied  the  then  almost  unknown  drpartments  of  Scandinavian 
and  Cellic  poetry.  Constant  traces  may  be  found  in  all  his  works  of 
the  degree  Co  which  he  had  assimilated  the  spirit  not  only  of  the  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  but  the  finest  perfume  of  the  great  Italian  writers :  msuj 
]>assa^e8  of  his  worka  are  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  thought  and  imagery 
borrowed  from  Pindar,  from  the  choral  portions  of  the  Attic  tragedy, 
and  from  the  majestic  lyrics  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries:  but  though  the  substance  of  these  mosaics  may 
be  borrowed  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  the  fragments  are,  so  to  say, 
fused  into  one  solid  body  by  the  intense  flame  of  a  powerful  and  fer- 
vent imagination.  His  finest  lyric  compositions  are  the  Odes  entitled 
Tie  Bard,  that  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  Ihe  InsfaHatiou  Odt  on 
the  Uukc  of  Gral^on's  election  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University, 
and  the  short  but  truly  noble  Odt  to  Adversity,  which  breathes  the 
severe  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  lyric  inspiration.  The  El- 
ti(y  luriltea  ia  a  Country  Churcliyard  is  a  masterpiece  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  thoughts  indeed  are  obvious  enough,  but  the  dignity  with 
which  they  are  enpressed.  the  immense  range  of  allusion  and  descrip- 
tion  with  which  they  arc  illueCrated,  and  the  finished  grace  of  the  lan- 
guage and  versification  in  which  they  are  embodied,  give  to  this  work 
•lomething  of  that  inimitable  perfection  of  design  and  execution  which 
we  see  in  an  antique  statue  or  a  sculptured  gem.  In  the  Bard,  starting 
from  the  picturesque  idea  of  a  Welsh  poet  and  patriot  contemplating 
the  victorious  invasion  of  his  country  by  Edward  I.,  he  passes  in  pro- 
phetic review  the  whole  panorama  of  English  History,  and  gives  a 
series  of  most  animated  events  and  personages  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  he  is  occasionally  turgid,  but 
the  general  march  of  the  poem  has  a  rush  and  a  glow  wortliy  of  Pin- 
dar himself.  The  phantoms  of  the  great  and  the  illustrious  flit  before 
us  like  the  shadowy  kings  in  the  weird  procession  of  Macbeth ;  and  the 
unity  of  sentiment  is  maintained  first  by  the  gratilied  vengeance  with 
which  the  prophet  foresees  the  crimes  and  sufTcrings  of  the  opprcssort 
of  his  country  and  their  descendants,  and  by  the  triumphant  prediction 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Tudor  race  in  Britain.  In  the  odes  enti- 
I  led  The  Fatal  Sisters,  and  the  Descent  of  Odin,  Gray  borrowed  his  ma- 
terials from  the  Scandinavian  legends.  The  tone  of  the  Norse  fioetry  ia 
not  perhaps  very  faithfully  reproduced,  but  the  Gcry  and  gigantic 
imagery  of  the  ancient  Scalds  was  for  the  first  time  imitated  in  Eng- 
lish; and  though  the  chants  retain  some  echoes  of  the  sentiment  and 
versification  of  more  modern  and  polished  literature,  these  attempts 
lo  revive  the  rude  and  archaic  grandeur  of  the  mythological  tradlttoni 
o(  the  Eddas  deserve  no  niggardly  meed  of  approbation.  In  general 
Cray  may  be  said  to  overcoloi  his  Vanguagjc.  *"d  to  indulge  o 
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■Ilj  in  an  excess  of  ornament  ind  personification ;  he  will  nevertheleti 
be  always  regarded  as  ■  lyric  poet  ot"  a  very  high  order,  ami  as  one  who  , 
brought  an  immense  Btore  of  varied  and  picturesque  erudition  to  feed 
the  lire  of  a  rich  and  powerful  fancy. 

S  G.  The  poetical  instinct  must  have  been  unusually  Gtrong  in  the 
fan  ily  of  the  Wartons,  to  have  made  three  of  its  members  more  or  less 
distinguished  at  the  same  time.  The  tviq  brothers,  Joseph  Warton 
(i;33-i8oo)  and  Thomas  Wakton  (1718-1790)  were  the  sons  of  n  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  both  brothers,  especially  the  younger, 
deserve  a  place  In  the  annaUof  our  literature.  Joseph  was  head  master 
of  Winchester  School,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  an  Oxford  Fellow,  and 
during  some  time  poet  laureate,  was  a  pleasing  writer,  one  of  the  first 
to  infuse  into  his  writings  a  taste  for  the  romantic  sentiment.  He  ren- 
dered great  service  to  literature  by  his  agreeable  but  unfinished  Hhlorj 
of  Engliii  Poetry,  which  unfortunately  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination 
just  as  the  author  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  pei'iod  of  the 
Elizabethan  era ;  but  the  woric  is  valuable  for  research  and  a  warm  tone 
of  appreciative  criticism.  Thomas  Warton  exhibited  his  knowledge 
of  and  fondness  for  Milton  in  an  excellent  edition  of  that  poet,  enriched 
with  valuable  notes.  The  best  of  his  own  origin.al  verses  arc  sonnets, 
breathing  a  peculiar  tender  soUness  of  feeling  and  showing  much  pic- 
turesque fancy.  His  brother's  talent,  though  inferior!  Iii>s  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  his. 

§  6.  The  progress  which  carried  our  national  taste  most  rapidly  from 
the  correct  and  artificial  type  of  Pope  in  the  direction  of  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  general  humanity  is  most  Strongly  exemplified  in  the  writings 
of  WilMAM  CowpEK  (1731-1800).  He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the 
domestic  affections  and  the  exponent  of  that  strong  religious  feeling 
which,  originating  in  the  revival  of  Evangelical  piety  gene.'ated  by  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  nnd  Whitelieid,  began  to  penetrate  and  modify  all 
the  relations  of  social  life.  His  story  is  singularly  sad.  He  was  of 
ancient  and  even  illustrious  race,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  and  was  born  with  an  extremely  tender  and  impressionable 
character.  After  being  cowed  by  bullying  at  a  private  school,  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster,  and  afterwards  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  where 
one  of  his  desk  companions  was  Thurlow,  afterwards  celebrated  as 
Chancellor  for  his  sternness  and  political  bigotry ;  and  here  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  law,  though  he  was  destined  never  to  practise 
it  as  his  profession.  His  early  life  was  frivolous  and  somewhat  dissi- 
pated. Obtaining  the  nomination  to  a  comfortable  and  lucrative  post, 
thai  of  Cle-\  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Cowper's  sensitive 
and  morbid  disposition  was  lo  terrified  at  the  idea  of  making  a  public 
appearance,  that  he  felt  into  a  gloomy  despondency,  and  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  An  attack  of  madness  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  from  whence  he  was  after 
somp  lime  discharged,  with  his  intellect  restored  indeed,  but  with  his 
■ensiiive  nature  so  deeply  shaken  that  any  active  career  in  life  had 
become  an  impossibility.    Possessing  a^malV  muKo^i^^^  v&w'w^^'a 
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his  family,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hii 
life  in  privacy,  being  first  placed  under  the  care  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Unwin,  a  clergyman  in  Huntingdon.  His  virtues  and  accomplishments 
inspired  every  person  in  the  small  circle  with  which  he  was  in  contact 
with  the  tenderest  attachment;  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  particular  hi 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  tender  and  life-long  friendship.  Cowper  a 
mind,  always  impressionable,  and  still  smarting  under  the  tremendous 
affliction  which  it  hnd  undergone,  became  morbidly  susceptible  of 
enthusia*^tic  religious  impressions;  and  in  the  occasional  relapses  of 
his  dreadful  malady  his  hallucinations  took  that  most  unhappy  form  of 
mental  disease  —  a  form  unfortunately  the  most  common  in  England  — 
of  religious  despair.  The  strong  and  elastic  mind  of  Bunyan,  and  his 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  was  able  to  triumph  over  thej-e 
gloomy  phantoms;  but  Cowper's  more  feminine  organization  suc- 
cumbed in  the  trial.  On  the  death  of  Unwin,  he  removed,  with  the 
widow,  to  Olney,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  of  John  Newton,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  who  professed  the  theology  of  the  more 
Calvinistic  section  of  the  English  Church.  A  more  fatal  companionship 
for  a  man  in  Cowper's  situation  could  not  have  been  imagined.  By 
perpetually  dwelling  upon  mysterious  and  gloomy  religious  questions, 
and  by  encouraging  the  fatal  habit  of  analyzing  his  own  internal  sen- 
sations, the  poet's  tendency  to  enthusiasm  was  aggravated ;  and,  though 
it  could  not  diminish  the  charm  of  his  genius  or  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  this  religious  fanaticism  entirely  destroyed  the  happiness  of  his 
life.  He  began  to  cultivate  literature  at  first  merely  as  a  pastime,  and 
as  a  means  of  distracting  his  attention  from  his  own  more  than  half- 
imaginary  suflcrings;  but  the  force,  originality,  and  grace  of  hi;  genius 
soon  acquired  popularity,  and  he  pursued  as  a  profession  what  ^le  had 
at  first  taken  up  as  a  diversion.  His  poetical  talent  did  not  flowernntil 
late :  his  first  important  publication  did  not  appear  till  he  had  reached 
middle  life.  In  1773  and  the  two  following  years  he  suffered  a  rclap<e 
of  his  malady;  on  recovering  from  which  he  endeavored  to  calm  his 
shattered  spirits  with  a  variety  of  innocent  amusements  —  gardening, 
carpentering,  and  taming  hares.  His  first  poems  were  given  to  the 
world  in  1782,  and  his  friend  Lady  Austen,  a  woman  of  cheerful, 
accompli'.- hed  mind,  playfully  gave  him  the  Sofa  as  a  subject.  Upon 
this  he  composed  his  poem  of  The  Task,  which  became  so  popular  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  follow  up  his  success  with  other  works  in  a  simi- 
lar style — the  liable-Talk,  Tirociuium^  and  many  others.  His  most 
laborious  but  least  successful  undertaking  was  the  translation  into 
English  blank  verse  of  th?  Iliad.  He  justly  considered  that  the  neat 
and  artificial  style  ot  Pv^pe  had  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  father  of 
Greek  poetry:  but  in  endeavoring  to  give  greater  force  and  vigor  to 
his  own  verSiOn,  he  fell  into  the  opposite  fault  to  that  of  Pope,  and 
made  his  translation  harsh  and  rugged,  without  approaching  one  whit 
nearer  to  the  true  character  of  his  original.  From  Olney  he  removed 
to  Weston,  where  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  and  the  pain  of  this  loss  clouded 
Uie  remaimn'jr  days  of  the  unha^^^^y  pott.  V\W\  x^^iowViWd  ^loom  and 
despot!  den  cy  • 
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The  longer  and  more  important  poems  of  Cowper  are  written  in  a 
peculiar  and  entirely  original  manner,  and  on  a  plan  then  entirely  new 
in  literature.  They  contain  a  union  of  reflection,  satire,  description, 
and  moral  declamation.  Some  of  them  are  in  blank  verse,  while  in 
others  he  has  employed  rhyme.  His  aim  was  to  keep  up  a  natural  and 
colloquial  style,  and  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  all  the  pomp  of  diction 
>\hich  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  essential  to  poetry.  His  pictures 
c»f  life  and  nature,  whether  of  rural  scenery  or  of  in-door  life,  ha^e 
seldom  been  surpassed  for  truth  and  picturesqucness,  and  his  satirical 
sketches  of  the  follies  and  absurdities- of  manners,  and  his  indignant 
denunciations  of  national  oftcnces  against  piety  and  morality,  aie 
equally  remarkable,  in  the  one  case,  for  sharpness  and  humor,  and  in  i 
the  other  for  a  lofty  grandeur  of  sentiment.  The  distiict  in  which  he 
lived  is  one  of  the  least  romantic  in  England;  yet  nothing  more  victo- 
riously proves  that  true  poetical  genius  can  give  a  charm  and  an  interest 
to  the  most  unpromising  subjects,  than  the  fact  that  Cowper  has  com* 
rrunicated  to  the  level  banks  of  the  Ouse  a  magic  that  will  never  past 
away.  Similarly  the  quiet  home  circle  of  middle  English  life,  the  tea- 
table,  the  newspaper,  and  the  hearth,  have  derived  from  him  a  beauty 
and  a  dignity  which  other  men  have  failed  to  communicate  to  the 
proudest  scenes  of  camps  and  courts.  Though  the  morbid  and  fanat- 
ical religious  system  of  Cowper  has  here  and  there  tinged  his  works, 
the  natural  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition  more  than 
neutralize  the  impression  such  passages  produce,  and  in  many  of  his 
comic  and  humorous  delineations  we  see  in  full  effulgence  a  playful 
gayety  which  no  cloud  can  dim.  Of  all  our  poets  Cowper  is  essentially 
the  painter  of  domestic  life,  and  his  writings  have  deeply  incorporated 
themselves  into  the  tissue  of  our  household  existence.  Their  mixture 
of  worldly  observation,  delicate  painting  of  nature,  and  intense  religious 
feeling  peculiarly  endears  them  to  the  great  middle  class  in  England. 
Many  of  Cowper's  songs  and  shorter  lyrics  are  elegant  and  sportive, 
and  his  beautiful  lines  O/t  Receiving  my  Mother's  Picture,  will  ever  be 
read  with  delight.  His  comic  ballad  yo&n  Gilpin  is  a  pleasant  drollery, 
and  his  last  verses.  Tie  Castaway^  give  a  painful  reflection  of  his  de- 
spairing and  unhappy  creed.  Cowper's  letters  are  perhaps  the  most 
charming  in  the  language;  they  show  the  poet  in  his  most  amiable 
light,  and  invest  every  tritle  which  surrounds  him  with  a  sort  of  halo 
of  purity  and  goodness. 

§  7.  Several  poems  have  appeared  in  England  possessing  what  may 
be  called  a  technical  character,  being  either  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
some  art,  or  describing  some  special  sport  or  amusement.  I  may  men- 
tion Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Healthy  Grainger's  Sngar-Cane, 
PiiiLiPS's  Cyder,  and  Somerville's  Ckase.  Many  of  these  works,  in 
8j)ite  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  their  subjects,  show  considerable 
power  of  execution,  and  contain  passages  of  excellence ;  but  the  most 
popular  and  successful  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Shipwreck  of  William 
Falconer  (1730-1769),  a  self-taught  poet,  who,  as  a  professional  ^ea- 
mai>^  had  himself  witnessed  tlie  calamity  Vie  de*cr\\yt%  vio  ^0\»    Wfc^"*^ 
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born  about  1750*  and  perished  at  sea  in  a  man-of-war  which  sailed  on 
a  cruise  in  1769.  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Falconer's  principal 
work,  the  Shipivreck^  is  a  narrative  poem  in  three  cantos,  detailing  the 
danger  and  ultimate  loss  of  a  merchant-ship  on  a  voji.ge  to  Venice, 
which  is  cast  away,  after  experiencing  a  violent  gale  in  the  Greek 
an^hipelago,  on  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Cape  Colonna,  the  ancient 
Snnium.  The  description  of  the  vessel,  of  her  various  manoeuvres 
during  the  hurricane,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  which  she  en- 
counters, are  all  strictly  in  accordance  with  nautical  experience :  ever/ 
detail  of  seamanship  is  given  in  its  proper  technical  language,  and  the 
poem  has  not  only  the  merit  of  vigorous  and  correct  painting  of  Nature 
under  her  wildest  aspects  of  storm  and  terror,  but  is  minutely  accurate 
in  point  of  seamanship.  Falconer  wisely  and  with  good  taste  did  not 
scruple  to  use  the  terms  of  his  art,  and  has  thus  not  only  given  \x\\X\\ 
and  vivacity  to  his  picture,  but  has  produced  a  work  that  may  serve  the 
young  navigator  as  a  sort  of  grammar  of  his  art.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  useful  Dictionary  of  Marine  Terms,  and  the  accurate  practical 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  details  of  his  noble  profession  he 
has  in  his  poem  clothed  with  the  charm  of  no  ignoble  verse.  The  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  poem  are  the  romantic  and  sentimental 
details  with  which  he  clothes  the  persons  of  his  officers:  but  no  one 
ever  read  the  Skipwreck  without  following,  with  breathless  interest, 
the  course  of  the  fated  ship  from  Candia  to  her  death-struggle  among 
the  breakers  of  Cape  Colonna. 

To  the  department  of  technical  poetry  belongs  also  Erasmus  Darwin 
(1731-1702),  who  endeavored  to  clothe  in  dazzling  and  somewhat  tinsel 
splendor  the  principles  of  the  Linnsean  sexual  system  of  vegetable 
physiology.  Darwin  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  even 
of  large  scientific  acquirements;  but  he  unfortunately  guided  himself 
by  the  notion  that  poetry  must  address  itself  to  the  senses  rather  than 
to  the  sentiments,  and  produced  a  series  of  pictures  which  strike  the 
fancy,  but  never  touch  the  heart.  Every  object  he  struggled  to  present 
vividly,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye :  and  his  abuse  of  personification,  which  is 
repeated  so  as  to  become  as  wearisome  as  it  is  generally  fantastical, 
together  with  his  meretricious  and  tawdry  diction,  though  it  gave  him 
a  great  momentary  popularity,  has  condemned  him  to  neglect  within 
half  a  century.  His  principal  work  is  a  poem  the  first  part  of  which 
was  entitled  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  the  second  soon  after  followed  under 
the  name  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  and  the  work  was  afterwards 
completed  by  a  third  canto.  The  system  which  he  wrote  to  illustrate 
l^ave  him  but  too  abundant  opportunity  of  indulging  in  that  highly- 
colo»"ed  and  somewhat  sensual  vein  of  description  and  impersonation 
which  he  carried  to  excess,  and  the  elaborate  and  ambitious  melody  of 
liis  versification  has  not  sufficed  to  compensate  for  the  over-wrought 
and  fatiguing  monotony  of  his  imagery.  The  decline  of  his  fame,  once 
very  great,  may  also  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  a  tendency  in 
his  doctrines,  which  some  readers  blame  as  not  slightly  tinged  with 
materialibm .  Many  of  his  episodes  and  s\x\iOTA\w^\A  d^^cri^tions  exhibit 
n  great  force  of  language  and  a  powerluV  i».CM\\.^'  ol  \>x^  Y^Oo»^s*^\^ 
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§  8.  The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  several 
nearly  contemporaneous  attempCn  at  Mterary  imposture — the  poetical 
tbi^rlcs  of  Macpherson,  Chatterton,  and  Ireland.  The  first  of  these 
three  has  alone  survived,  in  Fome  part,  the  ordeal  of  Ktrict  critical 
examination  ;  and  that  because,  though  the  totality  of  the  works  palmed 
upon  the  public  ae  Ossinn's  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  character 
arrogated  for  them  by  their  pretended  translator,  they  are  nevertheless 
mied  with  names,  incidents,  and  allusions  really  tracealile  to  Cellu 
antiquity.  Jambs  Macpuerson  (1738-1796)  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
•nrt  of  literary  adventurer  of  rather  equivocal  reputation.  Originally 
■  country  schoolmaster,  and  nfterwards  a  tutor,  he  pretended  to  have 
accumulated,  in  his  travels  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  composed  in  the  Gaelic  Of 
Erse  dialect  common  to  that  country  and  Ireland.  The  tirsi  portion  of 
theM^  —  not,  however,  a  very  large  one  —  he  showed  to  Home,  the  author 
of  the  once-admired  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  they  wece  printed, 
exciting  an  intense  enthusiasm,  and  soon  giving  ground  to  one  of  the 
most  vehement  controversies  that  have  ever  raged  among  antiquarians 
and  literary  men.  The  translations,  which  Macpherson  prufeesed  to 
have  made  fron-  the  originals,  were  composed  in  n  pompous  and  de- 
clamatory rhetorical  sort  of  prose,  something  like  the  versions  of  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Highlanders,  eager  for  the 
honor  of  their  country,  maintained  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
and  asserted  that  the  name  of  Ossian,  the  supposed  author,  as  well  a* 
innumerable  persons,  descriptions,  and  historical  events  mentioned  in 
them,  had  been  familiar  to  their  memories  as  the  legends  of  their 
childhood.  The  Southern  critics,  however,  among  whom  Johnson 
occupied  a  foremost  place,  expressed  the  strongest  scepticism,  basing 
their  disbelief  upon  the  want  of  evidence  thai  there  existed  among  the 
Scottish  Celts  any  written  literature  approaching  in  antiquity  to  the 
date  assigned  to  the  fragments,  and  also  upon  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  state  of  society  and  such  refined  and  chivalrous  sentiments  ever  hav- 
ing prevailed  among  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  the 
supposed  period.  Macpherson  mi);ht  at  once  have  settled  the  question 
by  producing  the  supposed  originals,  a  philological  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  which  would,  of  course,  have  instantly  decided  their  degree 
of  authenticity  and  the  age  and  country  which  produced  them;  but  this 
Macpherson,  aller  much  shufiling,  refused  to  do,  under  the  pretext  that 
Ills  honor  had  been  impeached.  He  afierwards  published  two  long 
poems  In  the  same  style,  Fingal  in  six,  and  Temora  in  eight  books, 
which  he  attributed,  like  the  preceding  fragments,  to  the  genius  of  the 
Celtic  Homer.  The  legulnrity  of  construction  in  these  works,  the  nu- 
merous passages  in  ihem  as  well  as  in  their  predecessors  evidently 
plagiarized  from  the  whole  range  of  literature,  from  the  Bible  and 
Homer  down  to  Shnkspeare,  Milton,  and  even  Thomson,  the  artificial 
and  monotonous  though  strained  and  highly-wrought  diction,  and 
above  all  the  sentiments  in  constant  discordance  with  the  real  maivaMn 
of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  would  h»ve  sufficed,  e:ven  \tv  *^«,  i{,«,v<K.'t«\ 
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ignorance  of  the  Gaelic  language,  to  undeceive  all  except  those  who 
were  ignorantly  carried  away  by  the  imposing  but  hollow  magnificence 
of  the  style.  More  accurate  investigation  established  that  though  these 
poems  are  crowded  with  names  and  allusions  which  really  abound  in 
the  old  Irish  and  Highland  legends,  no  entire  poem,  nay,  no  consider- 
able fragment  of  a  poem,  h&s  ever  been  found  in  the  least  corresponding 
with  any  of  Macpherson's  pretended  discoveries.  Yet  more,  the  scanty 
remains  of  Celtic  verse  attributed  upon  more  solid  grounds  to  0«;uan» 
have  a  character  totally  different,  and  evidently  belong  to  an  age  con- 
siderably later  than  that  assigned  by  him ;  for  they  contain  allusions 
to  Christianity,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  pretended  antiquities 
of  Macpherson.  The  wild  and  overstrained  style  and  imagery  of  Ossian 
long  made  Macpherson's  forgeries  enormously  popular  throughout 
Europe;  poetry  and  painting,  and  even  the  stage,  were  filled  witli  ine 
**  daughters  of  the  snow,"  **  car-borne  heroes,"  and  misty  phantoms.  In 
Gennany  the  admiration  has  not  yet  altogether  subsided :  the  mtkoia 
for  Ossianic  imagery  extended  even  to  Russia ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
poetry  which  attracted  the  imagination  of  Napoleon  was  the  wild,  de- 
clamatory rhapsody  which  left  no  faint  traces  upon  his  bulletins.  The 
vague  yet  monotonous  imagery,  the  sham  and  theatrical  sentiment,  and 
the  colossal  amplifications  of  these  works,  while  operating  fataily  upon 
their  authenticity,  will  perhaps  always  give  them  a  sortof  chann  to  the 
taste  of  young  and  uncultivated  readers.  Macpherson  accuinulated  a 
considerable  fortune,  became  a  political  pamphleteer,  sat  in  Parliament, 
and  died  without  leaving  any  clew  to  elucidate  the  true  secret  of  what 
is  now  considered  an  audacious  imposture. 

§  9.  The  annals  of  literature  hardly  present  a  more  extraordinary 
example  of  precocious  genius  than  that  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
(1752-1770),  nor  an  instance  of  a  career  more  brief  and  melancholy, 
lie  was  born  in  1752,  the  son  of  a  poor  sexton  and  paribfi  schoolmaster 
at  Bristol,  and  he  died,  by  suicide,  before  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Within  this  short  interval  he  gave  evidence  of  powers 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets 
of  his  day,  and  he  executed  a  series  of  literary  forgeries  which  have 
hardly  any  parallel  for  extent  and  ingenuity.  He  produced  at  eleven 
years  of  age  verses  which  will  more  than  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
early  poems  of  any  author:  and  though  he  had  received  little  education 
beyond  that  of  a  parish  school,  he  conceived  the  project  of  deceiving 
all  the  learned  of  his  age,  and  creating,  it  may  almost  be  said,  a  whole 
literature  of  the  past.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  black  letter,  her- 
aldry, and  old  architecture,  and  his  imagination  had  probably  been 
firetl  by  the  numerous  fine  remains  of  mediaeval  building  in  which 
nri>tol  abounds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  noble  old 
church  of  St.  Mary  RedclilTe,  of  which  Chatterton's  father  was  sexton, 
and  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Canynge,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Bristol,  and  benefactor  to  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  muniment-room  of  tliis  edifice  1  ad  been  kept  a  chest  called  Ca« 
ayngc*s  coStir,  in  which  had  been  pre%tt\td  charters  and  otlier  docu* 
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ments  connected  with  Canynge'*  benefactionB  to  the  church.  Han^  of 
these  had  been  removed;  but  there  remained  a  large  mut  of  parch- 
ments which  had  been  thrown  aside  ai  or  no  value,  and  had  been 
empiojed  b;  Chatterton'a  father  for  covering  his  scholars'  copy-books. 
The  j'oung  poet,  familiarized  with  the  light  of  these  antiquated  writings, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forging  a  whole  series  of  documents,  which  ha 
pretended  either  to  have  found  in  Canynge's  coffer,  or  to  have  tr^- 
GcHbed  from  originals  in  that  mj'Sterious  receptacle.  These  he  pro- 
duced gradually,  generally  taking  advantage  of  some  topic  of  public 
interest  to  bring  forward  and  contribute  either  to  tlie  local  newspapers 
or  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  town,  the  pretended  originals  or  tran- 
scripts from  the  pretended  originals  having  some  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Avon  he  produced  an  account  of  processions,  tournaments,  reli- 
gious solemnities  and  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
opening  of  the  old  bridge.  To  Mr.  Burgum,  an  honest  pewterer  of 
Bristol,  who  happened  to  have  a  liEte  for  heraldry,  he  gave  a  pedigree 
tracing  his  descent  to  Od,  Earl  of  Blois  and  Lord  of  Hotdemess. 
Horace  WaTpole  was  then  writing  his  Anecdotes  of  British  Painteni: 
Chntterton  furnished  him  with  a  long  list  of  media:val  artists  who  had 
flourished  in  Bristol.  Alt  these  documents,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
found  in  the  chest  of  the  muniment- room,  he  fathered  upon  a  priest, 
Thomas  Rowley,  whom  he  represents  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
munificent  Canynge  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  collecting  works  of  art,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  poems  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  parch- 
ments. The  poems  are  of  immense  variety  and  unquestionable  merit ; 
and  though  modern  criticism  will  instantly  detect  in  them,  as  did  Gray 
and  Mason  when  Walpole  submitted  some  of  Ihem  to  their  opinion, 
the  most  glaring  marks  of  forgery,  yet  their  brilliancy  and  their  num- 
ber were  enough  to  deceive  many  learned  scholars  in  an  age  when 
minute  antiquarian  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  much  rarci 
than  at  present.  Bekides,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  such  worka 
t>eing  produced  by  an  uneducated  buy,  without  aid  and  without  appar- 
ent motive,  still  further  intensified  the  mystery.  In  those  documents 
which  Chattcrton  tried  to  pass  off  as  originals  he  imitated  as  near  as 
he  could  the  antiquated  handwriting,  which  his  practice  as  an  attorney's 
clerk  assisted  him  to  do:  he  also  carefully  discolored  his  parchment, 
and  used  every  means  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.  In  those  docu- 
ments, far  more  numerous,  which  he  brought  forward  as  copies  or 
transcripts  of  originals,  he  trusted  to  an  elaborate  grotesqueness  of 
style  and  spelling;  he  carefully  introduced  every  quaint,  odd-looking 
word  which  he  picked  up  in  Chaucer  and  the  other  old  authors  that  lie' 
greedily  studied.  No  task  is  so  difficult  as  that  of  successfully  imilatiug 
ancient  compositions,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  Chattcrton  should 
have  done  this  without  immedtale  exposure  than  that  he  «houtd  have 
fallen  into  errors  which  detect  him  al  once.  Thus  in  his  eagerness  to 
incrust  his  diction  with  the  rust,  the  arugo,  of  antiquity  he  ovccl»^» 
his  words  with  such  an  accumulation  of  con^untAte  %&  \k^^n^\n  'an 
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orthography  of  any  age  of  our  language.  And  thii  amgo  U  merely 
Fuperlicial:  diverted  of  their  fantnstk  spelling,  his  lines  have  the 
cadence  and  the  regularity  of  modern  compofiition,  and  the  grammat- 
ical structure  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  English  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  lie  has  also,  as  was  inevitable,  sometimes  made  a  slip  in  th« 
use  of  an  old  word,  as  when  he  borrowed  the  expression  mortmul, 
wliicli  he  found  in  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Cook,  he  employed  it, 
having  forgotten  its  meaning,  to  signify,  not  a  disease,  the  gangrene, 
but  a  dihh.  In  the  san>e  way  he  uses  the  word  dra-aiing  in  the  mod- 
ern sense ;  whereas  it  was  unquestionably  never  employed  wil  nn* 
meaning  till  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Of  the  same  kind  are  i  is 
Innumerable  csiamples  of  impossible  architecture  and  heraldry  at  var, 
once  with  every  principle  of  the  art.  Burning  with  pride,  hope,  and 
literary  ambition,  the  unhappy  lad  iietook  hiniBelf  to  London,  and  un- 
euccessfully  attempted  to  gain  a  subsistence  as  a  political  pamphleteer 
and  satirica]  poet,  lie  was  a  professed  infidel,  but  his  moral  character 
is  unlmpcached,  and  he  wai  not  only  frugal  and  industrious,  but 
always  showed  himself  a  most  affectionate  son  and  brother.  After 
struggling  a  short  time  with  distress,  and  almost  with  starvation,  in 
London,  be  shut  himself  up  in  despair  in  his  miserable  garret,  left  a  wild 
and  atheistical  paper  which  he  called  his  will,  lore  up  all  his  mabu- 
Bcripts  and  poisoned  himself  with  a  dose  of  arsenic  on  the  J5th  of 
August,  1770.  Singularly  enough  his  acknowledged  poems,  though  indi- 
cating.vcry  great  powers,  are  manifestly  inferior  to  those  he  wrote  in 
the  assumed  eharactcr  of  Thomas  Rowley.  The  best  of  these  are  a 
Tragedy  called  Alia,  the  ballad  of  Sir  Ciarles  BawdiM,  both  connected 
with  the  ancient  history  uf  Bristol,  and  several  pastorals,  which,  like 
that  entitled  EtlHOur  and  Juga.  betray  by  their  very  nature  the  impos- 
aibllity  of  their  having  been  really  produced  at  the  time  assigned  fbi 
Iheir  composition. 

William  IIenrv  Ireland  (1777-1835)  deserves  mention  only  on 
account  of  bis  SliakF^pearian  forgeries,  among  which  was  a  play  entitled 
Vartigcrm,  in  which  John  Kemble  acted  in  1795.  Ireland  Koon  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  forgeries. 

%  10.  If  Cowper  be  rightly  denominated  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  Georce  Crabbe  (1734-183!)  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the  pas- 
sions in  humble  life.  In  his  long  career  he  is  the  link  connecting  the 
age  of  Johnson  and  Burke  with  that  of  Walter  Scott  and  Byron;  and 
his  admirable  works,  while  retaining  in  their  form  much  of  the  cor- 
rectness and  severity  of  the  past  age,  exhibit  in  their  subjects  and  treat- 
ment that  intensity  of  human  interest  and  that  selection  of  real  passion 
which  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  writers  whu 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  born  at  the 
little  seaport-town  of  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  an 
humble  ixshcrinan.  and  performed  the  duties  of  salt-master  or  receiver 
of  the  customs  d'.ltk■^^  on  salt;  ami  hih  rhildliood  was  miserable  through 
bodily  weakness  and  the  sight  of  continual  dissensions  between  his 
parenU.     Alter  a  dreamy  ini   UudvQus  tih\\d\mii&,  &<»ve\i  which  hit 
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thirst  Tor  knowledge  wa«  encouraged  by  his  Tather,  n  man  oF  violent 
pnssions  but  of  conEiderable  intellectual  development  for  one  in  his 
humble  position,  young  Crabbe  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  and  first  exercised  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  Pn>- 
Gtonately  fond  of  literature  and  botany  his  success  in  busineBS  wns  so 
tmnll  that  he  determined  to  seek  hit  fortune  in  London,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  about  3/.  in  his  pocket,  and  several  unHniihed  poenit, 
which  he  published,  but  which  were  coldly  received.  After  Eome  slay 
ill  London  he  found  himself  reduced  to  despair,  and  even  threatened 
with  a  prison  for  some  smalt  debts  he  had  contracted ;  and  after  vainly 
applying  for  assistance  to  various  persons  connected  with  Aldborough, 
he  addressed  a  manly  and  BfTecting  letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
immedintely  admitted  him  to  his  house  and  friendship.  From  this 
moment  his  fortune  changed;  he  was  assisted,  both  with  money  and 
advice,  in  bringing  out  his  poem  of  TkeLibrary,  was  induced  to  enter 
the  Church,  and  was  promit^  '  the  powerful  influence  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurtow.  He  became  domcttic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  lived  some  time  at  the  magnificent  seat  of  Benuvoir;  but  this 
dependent  position  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstance* 
distasteful  to  Crabbe's  manly  character.  It  however  enabled  him  to 
marry  a  young  tady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  he  soon 
after  changed  the  splendid  restraint  of  Beauvoir  for  the  humbler  but 
more  independent  existence  of  a  parish  priest.  From  this  period  till 
his  death,  at  the  great  age  of  seventy-eight,  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  his  pastoral  duties  in  various  parishes,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  his  favorite  science  of  botany. 

In  his  first  poem,  Tkc  Library,  it  was  evident  that  Crabbe  had  not 
yet  hit  upon  the  true  vein  oi  his  peculiar  and  powerful  genius.  It  wai 
not  till  the  appearance  of  The  Village,  in  1783,  that  he  struck  out  that 
path  in  which  he  had  neither  predecessor  nor  rival.  The  manuscript 
of  this  poem  was  submitted  to  Johnson,  who  gave  his  advice  and  aseist- 
Bnce  in  the  correction  and  revision  of  the  style.  The  success  of  The 
Village  was  very  great,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  paint  the  manners 
and  existence  of  the  laboring  class  without  dressing  them  up  in  thj 
artificial  colors  of  fiction.  Crabt>e  allowed  about  fourteen  years  to  pa**' 
before  he  again  appeared  t>efore  the  public.  During  the  interval  he  was 
busied  with  his  professional  duties,  and  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  which  no  man  was  ever  more  capable  of  appreciating : 
he,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  relaxed  his  habit  of  composition. 
His  next  work  was  Tke  Parish  Jieffisler,  in  which  the  public  saw  the 
gradual  ripening  of  his  vigorous  and  original  genius ;  and  this  wai 
followed,  at  comparatively  short  intervals,  by  The  Bareugh.,  Talrt  i» 
Vint,  and  Tales  ^/  the  Hall.  These,  with  the  striking  but  painful 
poems,  written  in  a  different  measure,  entitled  Sir  Eustace  Grey  and 
The  Mall  ef  Justice,  make  up  Qrabbe's  large  and  valuable  contribution 
to  Ihe  poetical  literature  of  his  country.  Almost  all  these  works  are 
conntructed  upon  a  peculiar  and  generally  simitar  plan.  Crabt>e  starts 
with  some  description,  as  of  the  Vir»BC,  the  Vwvrt  C\vu.TO\,ftwe.'^«x- 
31' 
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ough,  — just  such  a  deserted  seaport-town  as  his  native  Aldborough,— 
from  which  he  naturally  proceeds  to  deduce  a  series  of  separate  epi- 
sodes, usually  of  middle  and  humble  life,  appropriate  to  the  leading 
idea.  Thus  in  the  Parish  Register  we  have  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able births,  marriages,  and  deaths  that  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  a 
year  amid  a  rural  population ;  in  the  Borough^  the  lives  and  adventures 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  that  figure  on  the  narrow  stage  of  a 
small  provincial  town.  The  Tales  are  a  series  of  stories,  some  pathetic 
und  some  humorous,  each  complete  in  itself;  and  in  the  Tales  of  tk€ 
lI^iU  two  brothers,  whose  paths  in  life  have  separated  them  from  boy- 
hood, meet  in  their  old  age  and  recount  their  respective  experiences. 
Sir  Eustace  Grey  is  the  story  of  a  madman  related  with  terrific  energy 
and  picturesqueness  by  himself;  and  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  a  gyp^y 
criminal  narrates  a  still  more  dreadful  story  of  crime  and  retribution. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  poems,  written  in  a  peculiar  rhymed 
short-lined  stanza,  Crabbers  poems  are  in  the  classical  ten-syllabled 
heroic  verse,  and  the  contrast  is  strange  between  the  neat  Pope-like 
regularity  of  the  metre,  and  the  deep  passion,  the  intense  reality,  and 
the  quaint  humor  of  the  scenes  which  he  displays.  He  thoroughly 
knew  and  profoundly  analyzed  the  hearts  of  men :  the  virtues,  the 
vices,  the  weakness,  and  the  heroism  of  the  poor  he  has  anatomized 
with  a  stern  but  not  unloving  hand.  No  poet  has  more  subtly  traced 
the  motives  which  regulate  human  conduct;  and  his  descriptions  of 
nature  are  marked  by  the  same  unequalled  power  of  rendering  inter- 
esting, by  the  sheer  force  of  truth  and  exactness,  the  most  unattractive 
features  of  the  external  world.  The  village- tyrant,  the  poacher,  the 
smuggler,  the  miserly  old  maid,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal,  are 
drawn  with  the  same  gloomy  but  vivid  force  as  that  with  which  Crabbe 
paints  the  squalid  streets  of  the  fishing-town,  or  the  fen,  the  quay,  and 
the  heath.  The  more  unattractive  the  subject  the  more  masterly  is  the 
painting,  whether  that  subject  be  man  or  nature.  Crabbe  is  generally 
accused  of  giving  a  gloomy  and  unfavorable  view  of  human  life;  but 
his  pathos,  when  he  is  pathetic,  reaches  the  extreme  limit  which  sensi- 
bility will  bear,  and  in  such  tales  as  Phcebe  Dawson,  Edward  Shore, 
the  Parting  Hour,  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced  by  Crabbe  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  effect 
is  attained.  In  painting  the  agonies  of  remorse,  the  wandering  reason 
of  sorrow  or  of  crime,  he  is  a  master;  and  the  story  of  Peter  Grimes 
maj'  be  cited  as  an  unequalled  example  of  the  sublime  in  common  lift;. 
None  of  the  great  Flemish  masters  have  surpassed  Crabbe  in  minute- 
ness as  well  as  force  of  delineation,  and  like  them  his  delineation  is 
ofien  most  impressive  when  its  subject  is  most  vile,  and  even  repulsive. 
§  11.  The  greatest  poet,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  Scotland  has 
produced  is  Robert  Burns  (1759-1796).  He  was  bom  at  the  hamlet 
nf  Alloway  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer  of  the 
humblest  class.  Popular  education  was  at  that  period  far  more  gener- 
ally diffused  in  Scotland  tfian  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  and  the 
future  glory  of  his  nation  was  a\>\e  \o  acc^m,  \^artly  by  the  .wise  can 
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of  his  father,  and  partlj  bj  his  own  avidity  for  knowledge,  a  degree 
or  intellectual  culture  which  would  have  been  iurpriting  in  any  other 
country.  He  had  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  great  maeter- 
pieces  of  English  literature,  and  could  use  with  perfect  facility  the  slyla 
and  diction  of  the  great  claBsicat  authors  of  South  Britain,  though  by 
far  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  works  are  written  in  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  his  native  land.  His  paBsiona  were  unusually  strong, 
and  he  began,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  express  in  verse  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  fancy  by  the  beautiful  and  pastoral  nature  which 
Mirrounded  him,  and  the  outpourings  of  his  own  feelings  and  heart. 
Nor  was  the  tendency  to  song  a  rare  or  unusual  accomplishment  in  the 
dii^trict  he  inhabited  and  among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
Luwiand  Scotch  dialect,  once  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  an 
extensive  national  literature,  was  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  among 
the  middle  and  lower  cIbeecs  ;  and  every  valley,  every  village,  possessed 
its  rustic  poets,  whose  "  unpremeditated  strains  "  continued  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  ancient  and  strongly  nalional  popular  literature,  which 
had  exhibited  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  splendid  names, 
from  David  Lyndsay,  Dunbar,  and  Gavin  Douglas,  to  Allan  Ramsay 
and  the  ill-fated  Fergusson.  Jn  early  life  Burns  labored  like  a  peasant 
upon  his  father's  farm,  and  afterwards  endeavored,  but  without  success, 
to  conduct  a  farm  with  his  brothers :  his  speculations  failing  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  abandoning,  in  despair,  his  native  country,  and  emigrating 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  so  many  Scotsmen  by  their  intelligence, 
their  parsimony,  and  their  industry,  have  acquired  honorable  fortunes. 
In  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  voyage,  he  was  induced  to  publish  a 
collection  of  hit  poems,  which  had  long  enjoyed  a  great  local  popular- 
ity; and  these  were  received  by  the  highly  cultivated  society  of  Edin- 
burgh with  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm  that  instantly  made  the  "Ayrshire 
ploughman  "  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  and  literary  world.  The  peas- 
nnt-poet  was  regarded  as  a  species  of  phenomenon,  and  plunged  into 
the  intoxicating  current  of  gay  life  with  an  ardor  that  unfitted  him  for 
returning  to  his  humble  existence,  but  which,  though  it  increased  hi* 
natural  taste  for  gross  convivial  pleasures,  could  neither  injure  tlie 
natural  dignity  of  his  character  nor  corrupt  the  benevolence  of  hid 
heart.  After  again  falling  into  embarrassments,  rendered  more  inex- 
tricable by  bis  irregularities,  he  obtained  a  humble  appointment  in 
the  Excise  acrvice,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  only  arduous  and  very 
scantily  paid,  but  were  of  a  nature  to  still  further  engross  his  time  and 
to  cherish  habit*  of  intemperance  that  had  been  continually  growing 
upon  him.  His  strong  constitution  was  undermined  by  excess  and 
excitement  of  all  kinds,  and  the  poet  died  of  fever  at  Dumfries,  in 
extreme  poverty,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age- 
In  Bui  as  the  highest  and  most  apparently  incompatible  qualities 
were  united  to  a  degree  which  is  rarely  i.iet  with,  —  tenderness  the 
most  exquisite,  humor  the  broadest  and  the  most  rclined,  the  most 
delicate  and  yet  powerful  perception  of  natural  beauty,  the  highest 
finish  and  the  eaiiett  negligence  of  ttyle.    U«  f&vnlw  -wVCn  \>i^  ^\»i-( 
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ind  infallible  touch  of  Homer  or  of  Shakspeare,  and  amid  the  wildest 
ebullitions  of  gayety  he  has  thoughts  that  sound  the  very  abysses  of 
the  heart.  His  writings  are  chiefly  lyric,  consisting  of  songs  of  inin.i- 
table  beauty;  but  he  has  also  produced  works  either  of  a  narrative  or 
satirical  character,  and  in  some  of  which  the  lyric  element  is  combined 
with  the  descriptive.  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  his  poems 
is  Tarn  o'Skanter,  a  tale  of  popular  witch-superstition,  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  descriptive  power  is  united  to  a  pathos  the  most  touch* 
ing,  a  fancy  the  most  wild,  and  a  humor  the  quaintest,  slyest,  and  most 
joyois.  Tarn  is  a  drunken  ne*er-do-weel  of  a  horse-couper,  who  trav- 
ersit  g  a  dreary  moor  on  All-hallow-Eve,  when  according  to  ancient 
tradition  all  demons  and  witches  have  power,  passes,  on  his  way  home 
from  a  drinking-bout,  near  the  old  ruined  Kirk  of  Alloway,  which  to 
his  surprise  he  finds  lighted  up.  Emboldened  by  John  Barleycorn,  he 
steals  close  to  the  window,  looks  in,  and  witnesses  the  sabbath  of  the 
witches,  described  by  the  poet  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  grotesque 
humor  and  fantastic  horror.  Unable  to  conceal  his  delight  at  the 
agility  of  the  dancers,  he  attracts  their  attention,  and  is  pursued  by  the 
whole  band  till  he  can  cross  a  running  stream  which  defeats  their  power 
of  enchantment.  He  is  just  in  time  to  escape,  and  the  tail  of  his  gray 
mare  remains  as  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  Burns  pos- 
sesses, to  a  degree  exceeded  only  by  Shakspeare,  the  power  of  giving 
a  human  interest  to  material  objects,  a  quality  found  only  in  poets  of 
the  highest  order.  Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he  brings  into  contact  the 
familiar  and  the  ideal,  and  combines  the  broadest  humor  with  the  pro- 
foundest  pathos.  Another  inimitable  poem,  half-narrative,  but  set 
thick  with  glorious  songs,  is  the  ydly  Beggars :  careless  vagabond 
jollity,  roaring  mirth  and  gypsy  merriment,  have  never  been  so  ex- 
pressed:  though  low  in  the  extreme  Burns  is  never  vulgar;  his  ragged 
bacchanals  swagger  and  drink  with  inimitable  grace  and  nature.  In 
his  Address  to  the  De^il,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook^  The  T-wa  DogSy  and 
the  dialogue  between  the  Old  and  New  Bridges  of  Ayr,  Burns  combines 
humorous  and  picturesque  description  with  reflections  and  thoughtful 
moralizing  upon  life  and  society.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  poems 
offers  that  exquisite  stroke  of  tenderness  where  the  poet  refuses  to 
despair  of  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  Evil  One  himself,  and  addresses 
liim  in  language  of  infinite  softness,  to  ask  him  what  pleasure  he  can 
lake  in  tormenting  poor  miserable  sinners.  The  Dialogue  between  Uic 
T-'Mo  Dogs  is  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  relative  degree  of 
virtue  r.:.d  happiness  granted  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Burns  declai'es 
the  balr'jce  to  be  pretty  even  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment.  His  description  of  the  joys  and  consolations 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  is  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  in  this  poem  than 
in  tlie  more  generally  popular  Cottar  s  Saturday  Nighty  written  in 
stanzas,  and  in  a  language  less  provincial  than  the  former.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  rendered  the  poem  better  known  to  such  readers  as  are 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Lowland  dialect;  but  in  my  opinion 
the  Coiiar's  Saturday  Nighi'^  though  containing  many  beautiful  pus 
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tajiei.  ii  interior  in  radneet  to  the  Tma  Dogs.  Certninl}'  there  hai 
never  been  a  nobler  tribute  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  peasant  class  than 
has  been  j^iven  \ty  Bums  in  these  two  poems.  In  the  poem  descriptive 
of  rustic  fortune-telling  on  Hallovittn,  in  the  Vision  of  Libtrty,  wheic 
Burns  gives  such  a  sublime  picture  of  his  own  early  aspirations,  in  the 
unequalled  sorrow  that  breathes  through  the  Lamrml/or  Gltucaim,  in 
Sceici  Drink,  the  Haggis,  the  epistles  to  Captain  Grose  and  Sfaltkett 
HtH.lirsom,  in  the  exquisite  description  of  the  death  or  the  oid  ewe 
Muilie.  and  the  poet's  address  to  his  old  mare,  we  find  the  same  pre- 
vailing mixture  of  pathos  and  humor,  that  truest  pathos  which  (inda 
its  materials  in  the  common  everv-day  objects  of  life,  and  that  truest 
humor  which  is  allied  to  the  deepest  feeling.  Examples  of  the  same 
tnilh  present  themselves  in  everv  page  of  Burns,  and  quite  as  often  in 
his  fhorter  lyrics  and  songs.  The  famous  lines  Oh  Tnmimg  np  m 
Montr's  Neal  taiik  Ike  Plough,  and  on  destroying  In  the  name  way  « 
Monmlaia  Daisy,  will  ever  remain  among  the  chief  gems  of  tcnderneMi 
and  beauty. 

I  may  here  remark  the  peculiar  charm  of  that  six-llned  stanza  of 
Ehort  lines  which  Bums  has  so  profusely  employed,  and  which  is  ■ 
form  of  versification  exclusively  Scotch.  The  SoagTi  properly  so  called 
are  exceedingly  niimetous,  and  generally  of  great  though  sometime* 
of  unequal  merit.  Those  written  in  pure  English  have  often  an  arti- 
ficial and  somewhat  pretentious  aJr,  which  places  them  below  the  Doric 
of  the  l..owland  Muse.  Intensity  of  feeling,  condensed  force  ind  plc- 
turesqueness  of  expression,  and  admirable  melody  of  flow,  are  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them.  Some  were  based  upon  older  vene* 
originally  written  to  t>e  sung  to  some  ancient  air  :  these  Burns  has  fre- 
quently re-wrilten,  giving  to  them  a  power  and  a  freshness  altogether 
new.  The  list  of  subjects  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  song-writer 
Is  always  very  limited  —  love,  patriotism,  and  pleasure,  con'^tilute  the 
whole.  To  give  variety  to  this  narrow  repertory  is  a  difficult  task ;  and 
no  poet  has  exhibited  greater  fertility  than  Burns.  In  the  song  Aefond 
Kiff  and  thttt  we  Part  is  consecrated  the  whole  essence  of  a  thousand 
love-poems :  the  heroic  outbreak  of  patriotism  in  Scots  vha  hat  wi' 
Wallace  bled  is  a  lyric  of  true  Tyrtican  force,  and  in  those  of  a  calmer 
and  more  lamenting  character,  as  It  Bants  and  Braes,  there  is  the 
finest  union  of  personal  sentiment  with  the  most  complete  assimilalloR 
of  the  poet's  niind  to  the  loveliness  of  external  nature.  The  only' 
defects  with  which  this  great  poet  can  be  reproached  is  an  occasional 
coarseness  of  satire,  as  exemplified  In  the  personalities  of  Holy  Fair, 
a  tone  of  defiant  and  needless  opposition  of  one  class  against  another, 
and  now  and  then  a  vulgar  and  misplaced  ornament  which  cuntrasta 
tawdrily  with  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  genera)  style.  This  last  is 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  such  of  Burns's  poems  as  ar^  written  in 
English.  Nor  should  I  forget  a  somewhat  sensual  and  over-ardent 
style  of  compliment  which  Bums  has  sometimes  introduced  into  hii 
love-versei>,  and  which  is  the  more  reprehensible  as  it  contrasts  with 
the  wann  yet  chastened  spirit  which  geiwiakUj  \)m.>\\«k  v&^AxVnv- 
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{  12.  The  coarse  but  pungent  and  original  humor  of  John  Wolcot 
(1738-1819)  gave  him,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  vogue  which, 
like  that  of  his  fellow-satirist  Churchill  in  the  preceding  period,  was 
bright  and  brilliant.  Under  the  pseudonjme  of  Peter  Pindar  he  ridi- 
culed the  weaknesses  and  oddities  of  the  King,  attacked  the  Roya^ 
Academy  with  unrelenting  pasquinades,  and  showed  no  mercy  to  Sit 
Joseph  Banks  and  the  court  poets.  The  oddity  and  boldness  of  his 
irregular  burlesque  style,  the  abundance  of  quaint  images  and  illustra- 
tions, and  the  unblushing  impudence  of  his  lampoons,  make  his 
writings  curious  to  the  student,  though  their  grossness  has  excluded 
them  from  general  readers.  His  knowledge  and  taste  in  painting  were 
considerable,  but  the  violence  of  his  personalities  and  his  frequent 
indecency  render  him  rather  a  curious  literary  phenomenon  than  a  name 
deserving  of  respect  in  literature.  Some  of  his  humorous  tales,  as  Tke 
Filfrrims  and  the  Peas,  the  Razor  Seller^  and  the  ludicrous  amcebsenn 
strains  of  Bozey  amd  Pioxzi,  in  which  he  laughs  at  the  rival  biographers 
of  Johnson,  exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  excelled,  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity. 

§  18.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  the  chief 
names  to  be  noted  are  those  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Cumberland,  the  two 
Colmans,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the  second  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  lastly  Sheridan,  that  strange  cometary  genius,  whose 
powers  were  so  versatile  and  whose  life  was  so  brilliant  and  so  disrepu- 
table. Garrick,  Foote,  and  the  Colmans  were  either  actors  or  theatri- 
cal managers;  David  Garrick  (1716-1779)  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
performer  that  the  English  stage  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Burbage 
and  Alleyn :  his  principal  plays  are  the  Lying  Valet  and  Miss  im  her 
Teens,  which  are  still  acted.  Samuel  Foote  (1721-1777)  was  cele- 
brated for  his  convivial  humor  and  his  power  of  mimicry,  which  made 
him  at  once  formidable  to  his  victims  and  the  idol  of  his  associates. 
He  produced  a  considerable  number  of  farcical  and  amusing  pieces, 
most  of  which  owed  their  chief  success  to  the  caricatures  they  con- 
tained of  particular  persons.  Only  one  has  constantly  retained  pos- 
session of  the  theatre,  the  coarse  but  excellently  humorous  farce  Tke 
Mayor  of  Garratt,  containing  in  particular  the  two  admirable  types 
of  citizen  life,  Major  Sturgeon,  the  volunteer  Bobadill,  and  Jerry  Sneak, 
Ihe  hen-pecked  husband.  Richard  Cumberland  (1732-1811)  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  accomplishments,  who  obtained  some  reputation 
in  various  branches  of  literature :  his  dramas,  of  which  the  West  Indian 
is  a  favorable  specimen,  are  neatly  constructed  and  show  vivacity  of 
dialogue;  but  they  are  tainted  with  that  tendency  to  morbid  sentimen- 
talisin  which  was  the  vice  of  our  stage  during  some  time,  being  the 
reaction  against  the  barefaced  immorality  of  the  school  of  Wycherley 
and  Congreve.  The  two  Colmans  (George  Colman,  the  elder,  1733- 
1794,  and  George  Colman,  the  younger,  1762-1836),  were  theatrical 
managers  and  prolific  writers.  The  best  production  of  the  younger  ii 
Uie  //eir  at  Law,  a  piece  in  some  measure  belonging  to  the  same  clasi 
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BE  Goldsmith's  Sic  Sloof^  to  ConqMtr,  relying  for  its  intercet  princlpolljr 
on  odd  humors  and  quaint  language,  and  in  a  rich  abundance  of  ■bsurd 
incidents  more  laughable  than  probable.  In  his  piece  of  the  Poor  Grn- 
fUmaK  also  the  farcical  personages,  as  that  of  the  half-militia  officer, 
half-apothecary,  Ollapod,  are  extremely  amusing:  but  the  sentimental 
scenes  in  this  play,  chiefly  and  most  unadroitlj  copied  from  Sterne's 
Uncle  Toby  and  Trim,  are  completely  unworthy  of  Ihe  rest.  Whnl 
pteasei  in  Colmon  U  the  air  of  dash  and  high  spirits  which  pervades 
bis  scenes. 

Richard  Brjnsliy  Smbridam  (1751-1816)  is  certamly  one  of  Qie 
most  remarkable  figures  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  period.  He  was  endowed  by  nature,  in  ■  degree  little  inferior  to 
Bttrke,  with  the  talenU  of  an  orator.  His  colloquial  repartees  and  wit- 
ticisms made  him  the  darling  of  society,  and  his  place  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  his  age  is  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Byron  justljr  said  that  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Sheridan  whs  truly 
enviable,  that  he  had  made  the  best  speech  —  that  on  the  Begums  of 
Oude  —  written  the  two  best  comedies,  the  Rivals  and  the  School  for 
Scandal,  the  best  opera,  the  Dueatia,  and  the  best  farce,  the  Critic.  Hi* 
whole  life,  both  in  Partioment  and  in  the  world,  was  a  succession  of 
extmvagnnce  and  imprudence;  and  the  ingenious  shil^  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  stave  olf  his  embarrassments,  and  the  jokes  with  which 
he  disarmed  even  his  angriest  crediton,  would  of  themselves  furnish 
matters  for  ■  most  amusing  jest-book.  He  died  in  hopeless  distress, 
and  was  buried  with  princely  pomp,  and  amid  the  applauses  of  an 
admiring  country.  His  two  great  comedies  belong  to  Ihe  two  distinct 
types  of  the  drama ;  the  Rivals  depends  for  its  interest  upon  the  gro- 
tcsqueness  of  its  characters  and  the  amusing  unexpectedness  of  its 
incidents,  while  the  School  for  Scandal  is  essentially  a  piece  of  willy 
dialogue  or  repartee.  The  language  of  the  latter  was  polished  by  the 
author  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and  every  passage  sparkles  with 
the  cold  and  diamond-like  splendor  of  Congreve.  In  the  Critic  we 
have  a  farce,  based  upon  the  oflcn-einployed  Rction  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy,  which  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  bur- 
lesque or  caricature  of  the  imaginary  piece,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
cnn  introduce  the  absurdities  of  the  author  and  the  criticisms  of  his 
friends.  The  Rehearsal  is  an  example  of  a  similar  plan.  But  on  his 
carltsture  Sheridan  has  lavished  all  the  treasures  of  his  admirable  wit. 
Dangle,  Sneer,  and  Pulf,  as  well  as  the  unt^urpassed  sketch  of  Sir  Fret- 
ful Plagiary,  an  envious,  irritable  dramatist,  intended  to  represent 
Cumberland,  are  as  lively,  »s  humorous,  and  as  ever  fresh  as  'he  per- 
sonages in  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  is  being  repeated  before  them. 
It  is  probable  that  not  a  line  of  these  three  pieces  will  ever  cease  to  be 
popular;  whether  acted  or  read  they  are  equally  delightful  —  au  iacM* 
lant  blaze  of  intellectual  fireworiu. 
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OTHER  FOEl'S  OF  THE  EIQUTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Join«  BmoH  (1091-1703),  bom  at  Msncheiter, 
•dacatcd  at  Cambridge,  inreutor  of  a  patented  sjr>- 
leiii  uf  BhorthaoU,  and  at  Uut  a  private  gentleman  in 
hX*  native  place,  ic  best  knuwn  for  a  patUoml  which 
|lr«t  appcan-d  in  the  Speetaior,  —  Mw  tvme^  O  ye 
Ji'Ltet.  tctu  haypihj  fpent.  He  wrote  several  other 
•mall  |K>eiiis,  which  luivc  lateljr  been  published  by  a 
lAcal  Suci<<ty  in  i&Iancheater.  His  writings  exhibit 
'4UC  and  fancy. 

JoUN  Dyeh  ( lOOB-irriS)  was  bom  at  Aberglaaney, 
Caruiarthcnshirc,  educated  at  Westiulnster  School, 
a.id  travelled  thruugh  Wales  and  Italy,  studying 
paiiitiDg,  but  aflcrwords  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  uf  Kugland.  Ilia  best  known  poem  Is 
Oitmyar  /till.  8ouic  portions  of  the  Jittin$  t^f 
Jioute  recei\ed  the  praise  of  Johnson.  In  17.^7  he 
produced  a  pucin  on  the  uupuetic  oubject  of  The 
JFVerce,  and  died  suou  afterwards,  on  the  S4th  July, 
17M.  Dyer  is  a  puet  who  gives  promise  of  the  better 
school  that  was  soon  to  adorn  English  literature. 
His  iinagiuatiou  and  style  have  received  tlie  praise 
of  Wordsworth;  and  Uray,  writing  to  V.'al|)ole, 
apys,  "  Dyer  has  more  of  poetry  in  his  imagination 
than  alnioitt  any  uf  uur  number,  but  rough  and  in- 
Judicious."  The  moral  reflections  in  his  itoetry  are 
introduced  very  naturally,  whilst  moct  pleasing 
pictures  of  nature  are  expressed  in  easy  and  flowing 
verse. 

NATnAJiiET.  Cotton  (1707-1788),  author  of  if«s- 
esUcmeoiis  I'oatuu  He  was  a  physician  at  St,  Al- 
ban's,  and  de!ier\-e8  remembrance  from  having  Cow- 
per  as  his  patient,  who  speaks  of  "his  well-known 
humanity  and  8wcettic«A  «if  temper." 

CiiAULK.8  CiiUtt».uiLL  (I7.1i-17t»4),  the  son  of  a 
clergj'inan,  n'ceivcd  his  education  at  Westminster 
School  and  Cambridge,  and  became  cumte  of  Rain- 
ham,  ill  Efhcx.  In  17A8  he  succeeded  his  fatlter  a« 
curate  aiul  lecturer  of  St.  John's,  Westminster ;  but 
hti«  rarclc>>9  habiu  and  nvglect  of  clerical  proprieties 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  dean,  and  ended 
in  his  rojiignation  uf  his  preferment«,  and  n'tirement 
f.oiu  tlic  Church.  He  gave  himwlf  up  to  political 
and  satirical  writing.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  and 
ctjadjutor  with  Wilkes,  of  the  S'orth  liriton.  His 
private  an 2  d«>mc8tic  life  was  emhittenxl  by  quar- 
rels with  his  wife  and  his  habits  of  dis^iipation.  He 
died  ot  Buulogr^,  November  4,  ir(ir>.  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Wilkes.  His  greatest  work  was  the  H'^mait, 
inib'.'.iUttl  iu  17i>l  which  was  placed  by  coiiteiiipt>- 
rdii<>)*  on  n  level  with  the  works  of  I'oiwand  Dryden. 
It  is  easy  in  diction,  and  strong  in  langungo;  the 
Iiuuctive  is  l^jld,  and  the  rhythm  flowing;  but  it 
hs4  little  |x>etie  fervor,  and  tlie  autlior  has  been  well 
(nlk*d  nothing  but  a  "  pamphleteer  in  verse."  In 
Va  he  wrt'te  aguinrt  the  S^'otch  the  Propht-cff  of 
Famine:  whh-h.  Lord  Stanhope  remarks,  "may 
yet  be  read  wiih  all  tlie  adniinitioii  which  the  uiott 
vigorous  |)owcr»  of  vcr>e,  and  Ihc  iiio»t  lively  l<juches 
ol  wit,  can  eaiii  in  the  cause  of  slander  and  fulne- 
hood. '  lie  aluo  wrote  a  clever  but  savage  attack  in 
/ti-  E/ 'if tie  to  Uogiiih.  who  in  on©  of  his  pictures 
Svinvaetiti-tl  C/iurcliill  as  a  bear  In  clerical  costume, 
with  Biiutuf  porter  ia  hla  p«w.    Ckurdiiil  M>u(hi 


immediate  popularltj  and  pay  rather  Ihaa  UwtiDg 
wortli.  He  waa  for  s  time  one  of  the  moat  popular 
of  English  poctt. 

Hknkt  Kibke  WniTB  (1785-1806)  var  bora  al 
Nottingtiam,  the  aon  of  a  butcher.  The  poM  as- 
sisted his  fiither  for  aome  time,  but  when  about  fcur- 
tcen  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver.  This  occupation 
he  soon  abandoned,  and  waa  placed  with  an  attorney 
and  there  made  rapid  progress  in  various  stuiUcB, 
gaining  a  silver  medal  when  about  fifteen  f^  a 
translation  from  Horace  in  the  Mtmthfif  /Vrcfpto". 
His  poeius  were  pabltsbed  in  1808,  and.  thungh 
BcomAilly  noticed  in  the  Jtonthlg  Aertnr,  thvy 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Southcy  and  othera. 
Resolving  to  enter  the  Church,  lie  was  cnaliled  ' 
through  Mr.  Simeon  to  obtain  a  sizArahip  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  course  hfrt  was 
rapid  and  brilliant  He  won  the  first  place  la  the 
College  examinations,  but  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  died  on  the  liHh  October,  1806.  His  Bemaim 
amd  Memtrir  were  published  by  Southey. 

The  works  of  White    nust  be  estimated  as  the 
prodiH«tions  of  a  youn;t  waiter,  and  rather  fl>r  their 
high  promise  than  intrinsic  worth.    He  would  never  v 
have  taken  a  rank  among  the  first  class  of  poets,  but   A 
his  poiition  would  have  been  very  high  among  the  J 
second.    His  verslflesttion  is  correct,  his  language/ 
polished.    Here  and  there  a  stroke  of  imaginatioa 
or  passion  bursts  upon  the  reader:  but  it  i«  gener- 
ally the  quiet  flow  of  a  feeling  and  sensitive  verse 
that  wins  admiration  for  the  poet  and  aflfcction  for 
the  man. 

His  longest  work  is  Cl{flo»  Grove,  1808,  a  de- 
scriptive poem.  The  best  known  of  his  a-ritings  are 
tlie  50119  to  an  JSarfy  iVimroae,  OoHdoHme,  and 
some  of  his  hymns. 

Sir  Ciiaulrb  IlANBritT  Williams  (inx^l7.W), 
one  of  the  moiit  popular  satirists  of  the  reign  vf 
George  H.  Sir  Robert  Walpide  was  hb  chief  |iatron 
and  friend,  and  found  his  pen  no  small  aid  in  bis 
political  c«.»unK>.  He  was  a  member  of  I'ariianieot 
for  some  yean,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  the 
PruKsian  and  Russian  courts  as  an  ambassador. 
UU  poems  are  generally  fugitive  piece*,  'iliey  were 
imperfiHrtly  e<illectcd  in  182?;  but  ha^-e  now  lost 
their  interest,  as  they  ha%e  almost  entirely  relbrence 
to  tlie  events  of  that  age. 

Wii.i.iAM  JuLirs  MiOKLE  (17.'M-1788),  a  native 
of  Duiiifriefsshire,  at  flrvt  in  Im^iness  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press, 
was  author  of  Pullio,  The  Cotietihine,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Lvnatl  of  Camoens,  ]77*(.  The  lattcf 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  iwar  Oxford,  wliere  he 
died  in  17H8.  He  is  said  to  be  the  autiior  i>f  Th% 
JJariMei'$  Wi/e,  one  of  tlie  most  exquisite  littlf 
sungv  written  in  the  L«iwland  Scotch.  CWimikh-  /AbA 
is  perhaiM  the  best  known  uf  the  original  poems  uf 
Mickle. 

IlA.NNAll  MoRR  (174^18R3)  was  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  More,  8ch«i«>lmaKtcr  at  Stapleton,  in  Ulouces- 
tertihii-e.  The  family  removed  to  Bristol,  atid  tbs 
future  authoress  was  tliero  aided  by  tlie  (Hendship 
of  Sir  Jaiiieit  Stonehouse.  In  17(12  the  Se<3u^  n/tt9 
Hapjtmen  was  published,  and  was  followred  in  a 
\  »V\uT\.  Xi\ue  Yi's  The  fujUruUe  Ooipfire.  Wlien  aboat 
^  t>K<:u\w-«'vtt\xV  %kv>%  'VVvtM  *«nirvr<  \a  IfyyVwi.vwl 
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thcii  ntend  l^B  ll»  Illm>7  idirk  Df  JdIiuvd, 
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iMUTlsgv  dM  pobllahed  JWicrila— om  roeiiM,  Mid 
MOD  after  Hwmm»  im  Proaefor  Vhildrtn.  Mr.  Bar- 
baakl  becxune  inlnliCer  of  a  church  at  Newington  In 
Mtt,  which  brooxfat  Mn.  Barhauld  into  greater  oon- 
Bccdon  with  the  literary  circlet  of  the  day.  She 
wrote  variotu  other  poenur  oontainiDg  bete  and 
there  •ome  true  toocbei  of  poetic  gcnloe.  Her  gQrle 
b  fimple  and  graoeAiU  adorned  by  much  exquMIe 
lincy  and  linageiy.  Her  nioet  valned  eootribatlona 
have  been  her  eacred  pieces.  That  on  Tkt  Death 
^tk«  Rijfhteom  b  one  of  the  gema  of  Englleh  mend 
poetry. 

BOBKKT  DoMLXT  (1708>17<14)  deaerfce  mention 
M  the  great  publlahcr  and  patron  of  literalare  of  hie 
•ge.  He  propoeed  the  Ammnat  Refitter,  made  a 
Cbltoerton  f^/*  Poena  Ay  eeeenU  Heonde,  1708,  and  was 
hUnielf  the  author  of  eeveral  poetical  and  dranM|tic 
piroes.  Ub  ihop  was  in  Pall  MalU  and  he  eom- 
nitfiicfd  hi*  budncM  by  the  aasistance  of  Pope,  who 
lent  him  lOOC 

William  IIatlkt  (1745-1890),  aft  one  thne  a 
puimlar  poet,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowpo*, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  liall.  Cambridge,  lie 
wrute  TrHnupke  qf  TVinper,  THMmpke  qf  Jhuie, 
pooucal  epistles,  odes,  essays,  fte.  His  works  In 
17M  occupied  six  Toluroes. 

AUTiiim  MimPnT(17ai>-180S),a  nativeof  Elphin, 
In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  received  his 
edut-ation  at  St.  Omer's,  gave  up  the  trade  Into 
whit'h  he  had  entered  for  literature,  published  The 
Ormv'n  hut  Jemmal  from  1752  to  17M;  went  on  the 
stage,  wrote  dramas,  and  took  part  in  the  great  eon- 
test  of  parties  ;  at  last  became  a  banister,  and  died  a 
eommissioner  of  bankruptcy.  Ho  published  twenty- 
three  plays,  of  which  the  Ortcian  Dtnol^fer  was  the 
most  popular.  His  translation  of  Tacitus  had  great 
repute  In  its  day. 

Joanna  Bailub  (1782-1851),  bom  at  Bothwell, 
near  Glasgow,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Uanip- 
stead.  8he  wrote  various  plays,  of  whioh  her  tragedy 
of  De  MoHtfort  is  perhaps  tho  finest 

John  Home  ( 1724-1808),  author  of  the  well-known 
tra^TiHly  of  Domglan^  which  appeared  In  1750,  and  was 
acted  with  great  applause;  but  it  is  now  almost  for-  . 
gotten,  wit!)  the  exception  of  tlie  oft-repcatcd  scene 
cuiiiiiicDcing  with  "  My  name  Is  Nerval."  He  was 
a  miuister  of  Uic  Scotch  Church ;  but  his  having 
written  a  tragedy  gave  such  grave  offence  to  the 
elders  uf  the  Kirk,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
parish  of  AthelstanefonL  He  retired  to  England, 
and  rucciviKl  a  pension  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  uf  Dutc.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Diary  (April 
fS,  19^),  thus  speaks  of  Home's  works:  "They 
•u^  after  all,  poorer  than  I  thought  them.  Good  ' 
blank  verse,  and  stately  sentiment,  but  something 
lukewannish,  excepting  Douglas,  which  is  certainly 
a  nia>)ton>iec'u.  Even  Uiat  does  not  stand  the  closet. 
The  meriu  are  for  the  stage ;  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  bc't  acting  plays  going." 

llKM'.Y  BbooKK  (1700-1783),  the  son  of  a  clexgy- 
man  in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cainbriil}(e,  came  to  Ixindon,  and  was  one  of  the 
poets  patmnized  by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  tragedy  ofOu$tavu*  Vaea  was  supposed  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  prime  minister  Sir  Robert 
Wmlpoie^  and  the  representation  of  It  was  forbidden 
bjr  the  1  mi  Chamberlain.  He  was  also  author  uf 
Hm  Mori  ^f  Mmtx^  aud  other  pLoytt  pc^m**  ixMuili^ 


tlons,  »e.  He  wrote  T%e  T^armo'^  LeUere,  wbiek 
were  pubHshed  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  Che  rebel' 
Uon  of  1745.  He  wrote  the  wcU-known  norel,  ITki 
J^^ol  iff  QmaHtw. 

BXOHABD  OLOvn  (1719-1785),  m  London  mcr- 
diaat,  and  Member  of  Pariiament  for  Weymouth, 
better  known  for  his  noble  iadependenoe  and  wortk 
in  private  and  pnbllclllb  tiwa  for  his  literary  cflbrta. 
Be  pobUahedatan  early  age  (1787)  an  epic  poem  on 
the  subject  of  tlM  Persian  wan,  called  Z>«m</as, 
whidi  was  much  praised  in  Its  day,  but  is  now  de- 
■ervedly  forgotten.  He  wrote  a  oseond  «pi< 
or  kind  of  eontlniiBti<Mi  of  the  former,  entiOed 
n«is,  which  appeared  after  his  death  (1787). 

WiLUAM  Mason  (1795-1797),  waa  a  nalivc  of 
Yorkshire,  reeelved  his  cdooation  at  Cambrldfi^ 
entered  the  Cbnrrh,  became  reetor  c^  Aslon,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  held  the  ollico  of  cancn  and  pre- 
centor In  the  cathedral  of  York.  His  chief  worfcj 
were— the  dramas  of  S(/H<f>«  175S,  and  Ctaractams, 
1750;  Orles  on  Imdepemdemee^  Memerp,  Ac.;  Tke 
Smaliek  Oorrfen,  1779-1782,  a  poem  In  blank  venK; 
and  a  satire  of  much  liveliness  and  force.  Am  ikiwie 
EpieOe  to  Sir  WiUkum  CAoMters,  Knight^  1773. 
Mason's  stylo  is  wanting  in  simplicity.  His  dramas 
are  on  the  model  of  tho  classic  writers,  the  language 
is  ornate  and  somewhat  stilted,  and  at  the  present 
day  his  works  are  scarcely  known.  Mason  was  tho 
intimate  friend  of  Gngr,  superintended  tiie  publica- 
tion of  the  poet's  works,  and  wrote  Us  Life.  Ha 
died  at  Aston,  April  5, 1787. 

Aabon  Hill  (iaM-1748),  best  known  tihrou^ 
the  conflict  with  Pope,  on  which,  be  ventured  after 
being  satirised  in  the  Dnnciad.  Seventeen  play* 
are  attributed  to  him,  besides  some  other  writings 
now  altogetlier  forgotten.  The  style  b  correct  but 
cold,  fiuhioned  on  the  model  of  the  Frendi  writers. 

Wm.  Wihtuikad  (1715-1788),  poet  bureate  on 
the  death  of  Cibber,  after  Gray  had  refttsed  theoOee* 
He  wrote  seven  dramas,  of  which  the  moat  impor- 
tont  are  the  Roman  FutMer^  1750.  and  Onwa,  17&i. 

Do.  Jauks  Grainoeb  (1721-1787)  was  bom  at 
Dunse,  county  Berwick,  was  a  surgeon  In  tho  army, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  West  Indies.  He  wrote 
the  Snffor  Cbae,  whi  :h  has  been  severely  doalt  with 
by  the  critics.    He  calb  the  negroes  **  swains."* 

Among  the  translators  of  thb  age  are  to  be  i 
tioned — 

Gilbert  West  (1705-1756),  who  translated 
dar,  17^,  and  wrote  some  original  works.  He  was 
a  friend  and  connectl<m  of  Pitt  and  Lyttehon,  and 
was  appointed  by  Townshend  one  of  the  Clerks  uf 
the  Privy  Council.  He  is  now  best  known  by  hb 
Obeen'(ttion»  on  the  Remirreetion  (1790).  Loid 
Lyttclton  addressed  to  hiv  >**•  **  Dbsertatiunon  tb» 
Conversion  of  St.  PauL"    (See  p.  M7,  A.; 

EUZAHETH  Cabteb  (1717-1806),  who  poblidMd 
a  translation  of  Efietelm  in  1758,  besides  various 
original  poems,  was  most  higldy  esteemed  by  John* 
son,  and  her  (hie  tu  WMom  is  given  by  Richard- 
son in  his  second  novel,  Claritea  Harlowe.     . 

The  principal  Scottish  poet  of  thb  period  b— 

RonKBT  FKBUU880N  (1750-1774),  who  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  and  died 
at  an  early  age,  having  ruined  hb  health  by  dissi- 
pation. His  style  and  manner  exercised  no  small 
influence  upon  Bums,  whose  **  poetical  progenitor  " 
^eYi%»Y)«cucQl\-4.  UU  euccwasfUl  ptoees  ara  in  #t 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
•    WALTER  SCOTT. 

1 1.  Ronantia  •ehool.  Influence  of  BliuoP  PEsci't  JUSfm  of  Aiuitnt  Pe»t 
try.  f2.  WaLTBbScott.  Hii  life  and  Hritingi.  f  3.  Hia  pocmi.  i4.  Lai 
qf  tie LaitMautnt, Marmi<m,aTii  the  Lady  o/iAe Luke.  }fi.  Rokihf,Lontof 
(Ae/ibi,  and  minor  poema.  f  8.  Claaaifleatiunortbc  FFoMrby  iVonZi.  J7.  Char- 
actrriatica  of  the  NoTfla.  Warerky.  Guy  ifanntnitg.  Tht  Antifnary.  Rat 
Roy.  f  a  Takt  nf  My  Landlord  :  —  Tin  Black  Dwarf.  Old  Morlality. 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lolhia-.  The  Bride  of  Lanmermoor.  The  Lrgetid  of 
Uontnae.  {  9.  /nmAo*.  TAa  Monattery  and  Tit  Abbot.  KmilwortA.  T/ie 
Pirate.  ilO.XigeL  Peveril  of  l/u  Peak.  QMmlin  liurteard.  St.  ILman'i 
U-elL  RedgnwUlei.  i  U.  Tola  of  the  Cnuadert :  —  The  Bflrothtd  and  TAe 
TaUtnum.  Woodtlock.  {IS.  CAroniclee  iff  the  Caaongate:— The  Highland 
Widov,  The  Two  Drwcn,  The  Surpeon't  Daughter,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.    Aime  of  Oeiertein.    Cowit  Robert  of  Pari;  mi  Cattit  Datgerout. 

g  1.  The  great  revolution  in  taste,  Bubxtituting  romantic  for  classical 
fentiment  and  Bubjecls,  which  culminated  in  the  poems  and  novels  of 
Walter  Scott,  is  traceable  to  the  labors  of  Bishop  Pbrcy  (1718-1811). 
The  friend  of  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of 
that  circle  in  which  JohnEon  waa  supreme,  Percy  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  vast  stores  of  the  beautiful,  though  rude,  poetry  which  lay 
buried  in  obscure  collections  of  ballads  and  legendary  compositions, 
and  he  devoted  himself  lo  the  task  of  explaining  and  popularizing  the 
then  neglected  beauties  of  these  old  rhnpsodiats  with  the  ardor  of  an 
antiquary  and  with  the  taste  of  a  true  poet.  His  publication  in  I76<;,.' 
under  the  title  of  Reliqua  of  Ancient  Enffliti  Poetry,  of  a  collection 
of  such  ballads,  many  of  which  had  been  preserved  only  in  manuscript, 
while  others,  having  originally  been  printed  in  the  rudest  manner  on 
Hying  sheets  for  circulation  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  had 
owed  their  preservation  only  to  the  care  of  collectors,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  Many  author* 
before  him,  as  for  example  Addison  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had  ex- 
pressed the  admiration  which  a  cultivated  taste  must  ever  feel  for  the 
rough  but  inimitable  graces  of  our  old  ba  I  lad- poets ;  but  Percy  was  the 
first  who  undertook  an  examination,  at  once  systematic  and  popular, 
of  those  neglected  treasures.  His  Bmay  en  Ike  Ancient  Miastrch,  pre- 
fixed to  the  pieces  he  selected,  exhibits  conKiderable  research,  and  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  manner;  and  the  extracts  are  made 
with  great  taste,  and  with  a  particular  view  of  exciting  the  public  sym- 
pathy in  favor  of  a  class  of  compositions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
■hen  new  and  unfamiliar  to  the  general  reader.  II  is  true  that  he  did 
not  always  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  ancient  tests,  a.nd 
where  the  poem*  were  in  a  rngnentary  vaA  impcrfecX  iyaT\«\'C\ti'ft  V*:  «<.i 
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not  hesitate,  any  more  than  Scott  after  him  in  the  Border  Minstrelsyj 
to  fill  up  the  rents  of  time  with  matter  of  his  own  invention.  This, 
however,  at  a  period  when  his  chief  object  was  to  excite  among  gen- 
eral readers  an  interest  in  the^e  fine  old  monuments  of  mcdiseval  genius, 
was  no  unpardonable  offence,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing his  own  poetical  powers,  which  were  far  from  contemptible,  and  his 
skill  in  imitating,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  language  and  manner 
of  the  ancient  Border  poets.  Percy  found,  in  collecting  these  old  com 
positions,  that  the  majority  of  those  most  curious  from  their  nntiquitj^ 
and  most  interesting  from  their  merit  were  distinctly  traceable,  both  as 
regards  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written,  to  the 
North  Countree,  that  is,  to  the  frontier  region  between  England  an<^ 
Scotland  which,  during  the  long  wars  that  had  raged  almost  withou 
intermission  between  the  Borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  Debatable 
Land,  had  necessarily  been  the  scene  of  the  most  frequent  and  striking 
incidents  of  predatory  warfare,  such  as  those  recorded  in  the  noble 
ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  and  the  Battle  of  Ottcrburn.  The  language 
in  the  Northern  marches  of  England  and  in  the  Scottish  frontier  region 
bordering  upon  them,  was  one  and  the  same  dialect;  something  between 
tlie  Lowland  Scotch  and  the  speech  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland; 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  the  ballad-singer  modifying  the  incidents  of  his 
legend  so  as  to  suit  the  prejudices  and  Hatter  the  national  pride  of  his 
listeners  according  as  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  or  South- 
ern district.  In  various  independent  copies  or  versions  of  the  same 
legend,  we  find  the  victory  given  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and 
the  English  or  Scottish  hero  alternately  playing  the  nobler  and  more 
romantic  part.  Besides  a  very  large  number  of  these  purely  heroic 
ballads,  Percy  gave  specimens  of  an  immense  series  of  songs  and  lyr- 
ics extending  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  English  history, 
embracing  even  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration  ;  but  the  chief  inter- 
est of  his  collection,  and  the  chief  service  he  rendered  to  literature  by 
his  publicatif)n,  is  concentrated  on  the  earlier  portion.  It  is  impossible 
to  cxag>»orate  the  inlUience  exerted  by  Percy's  Reliques :  this  book  has 
been  devoured  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  generation  after  gener- 
ation of  Engli.sh  poets,  and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  give  a  first 
direction  to  the  youthful  i'enius  of  manv  of  our  most  illustrious  wri- 
tcrs.  The  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Walter  Scott  was  stirred,  **  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,''  by  the  vivid  recitals  of  the  old  Border  rhapso- 
dists ;  and  but  for  Percy  it  is  possible  that  we  should  have  had  neither 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  nor  U'avrriey.  Nor  was  it  upon  the  genius  of 
Scott  alone  that  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  this  ballad  imitation  :  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  even  Tennyson  himself  have  been  deeply  modified, 
in  the  form  and  coloring  of  their  productions,  by  the  same  cause;  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Reliques^  whether  direct  or  indirect,  near 
or  remote,  will  be  perceptible  to  distant  ages  in  English  poetry  and 
fiction. 

§  2.  Literary  history  presents  few  examples  of  a  career  so  splendid 
ms  that  of  Wal'^er  Scott  (,1771-1^^).    A.  genius  at  once  80  vigoroui 
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and  vereB[[l?,  a  productiveness  so  magnilicent  and  lO  lustaiTied.  will 
with  dilficully  be  Tound,  thoui>h  we  ransack  the  wide  realmn  of  anciciil 
and  modern  letters.  He  occupies  an  imme^K  space  in  the  intellectual 
liorizon  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  it  will  be  :io  easy  task  to  de- 
lineate, at  once  clearly  and  mpidly,  the  features  of  this  colossal  ligure. 
lie  was  born  in  1771,  the  son  of  a  respectable  Writer  to  tlic  Sicnot  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  connected,  both  by  the  father's  nnd  mother's  Bide, 
with  several  of  those  ancmt  historic  Border  families  whose  warlike 
memories  his  genius  was  destined  to  make  immortal.  His  constitution 
waK  at  first  weakly;  and  an  accident  he  met  with  in  childhood  caused  a 
deformity  in  one  of  his  feet,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  some  lime  in  country  air.  .  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  the  lanr 
of  his  grandfather  near  Kelso,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  legends, 
ruins,  and  localities,  of  .which  he  was  to  make  in  his  works  so  admi- 
rable a  use.  Though  remarkable  neither  at  the  High  School  nor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finished  his  education,  for  anything 
but  good  nature  and  a  love  for  athletic  sports,  he  had  always  been  a 
dcvourer  of  miscellaneous  books  —  his  taste  and  inclination  naturally 
leading  him  to  prefer  fiction,  and  chiefly  the  picturesque  fiction,  whether 
couched  in  prose  or  verse,  of  medlieval  chivalry.  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity he  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  and  he  practised 
during  some  time  as  an  advocate  before  the  Scottish  tribunals :  his  real 
vocation  was,  however,  that  of  letters;  and  his  legal  experience  did 
little  more  for  him  than  furnish  him  with  hints  of  incidents  and  traits 
of  human  nature  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  with  admirable  effect 
in  his  romances.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  object  of  hi* 
first  love;  but  he  soon  consoled  himself,  with  that  singular  good  sense 
which  marked  nearly  all  his  conduct,  and  contracted  an  early  and  a 
happy  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  French  extraction,  named  Car- 
penter. The  firiit  literary  direction  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  poetical 
and  antiquarian  curiosities  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  just  at  that  lime 
there  had  been  awakened  among  the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh 
a  tnstc  for  German  literature,  then  only  just  beginning  to  become  known, 
and  Scott  contributed  several  translations,  as  that  of  Goethe's  Jirl- 
KoHiff.  of  the  Ignore  of  Biirger,  and  afterwards  the  whole  drama  of 
CiilM  oftht  Iron  Hand.  Scott  was  now  residing  with  his  young  wife  at 
L.'isswade,  and  liis  position  was  probably  as  happr  as  can  be  conceived,  j 
He  conceived  the  plan  of  rescuing  from  oblition  the  large  stores  of. 
Border  ballads  which  were  still  current  among  the  descendants  of  tlie 
LiUde»^dale  and  Annandale  moss-troopers,  and  travelled  into  those  pic-  ^ 
turcsque  regions,  where  he  accumulated  not  only  a  vast  treasure  of 
unedited  legend]  and  fragments  of  legends,  but  familiarized  himself 
with  the  scenery  and  manners  of  that  country  over  which  he  was  to 
cat-t  the  magic  of  his  genius.  The  result  uf  his  researches  he  publir-hed. 
^%  Minstrchy  of  lie  ScoHhX  Bordtr ;  and  in  the  skill  with  which  h«' 
sdited  these  poems,  the  immense  and  picturesque  erudition  witli  which 
he  illustrated  them,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  related 
striking  and  interesting  facta  connected  with  ti\e\t  c\\iG:\d»!C\on,  \V-«t«& 
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easy  to  sec  thi)  germ  of  the  great  romantic  poet,  as  well  as  of  the  anti- 
quarian, then  without  a  rival  in  historic  and  legendary  lore.  The 
learning  and  taste  of  this  work  gave  Scott  a  high  reputation,  and  in 
some  degree  contributed  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  that  of  literature.  He  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  project 
by  receiving  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  the  duties  of 
which  left  much  leisure  at  his  disposal.  He  afterwards  continued  his 
task  of  editor  by  publishing  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem^  which  he 
elucidated  by  a  commentary;  and  also  the  very  curious  rhythmicsil 
poem  of  Thomas  of  Ercyldoune,  whose  prophecies  had  been  regarded 
from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards  with  traditional  awe  and  rever- 
ence. He  now  changed  his  residence  to  the  pretty  villa  of  Ashestici 
on  the  Tweed,  and  in  1805  first  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  quality  of  a 

(  great  original  romantic  poet.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  present  day  to 
conceive  the  rapture  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  public  received  the 
rapid  and  dazzling  succession  of  Scotfs  poems.  They  were  poured 
forth  with  an  unstinted  freshness  and  uninterrupted  rapidity  from  the 
above  year  till  1815,  when  he  was  as  suddenly  to  burst  forth  with  still 
greater  splendor  and  still  more  wonderful  fertility  in  a  completely  new 
and  different  line.  Between  1805  and  1814  appeared  the  Lay  of  ikt 
Last  Minstrel^  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lahc^  Rokeby^  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles ;  not  to  enumerate  a  number  of  less  important  and  less 
successful  works,  such  as  the  ViUon  of  Don  Roderick,  the  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  were  written  with  the  special  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  triumph  over  Napoleon,  and  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
such  productions,  are  unworthy  of  the  author's  genius.  In  about 
twelve  years  this  kingly  poet  poured  forth  five  works  of  considerable 
length,  perfectly  original  in  subject  and  construction,  and  which  abso- 
lutely revolutionized  the  public  taste.  Though  considerably  varied  in 
scenery  and  dramatis  personce,  the  narrative  romantic  fictions  which  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  were  found,  after  some  repetitions,  to  pall  to 
a  certain  degree  upon  the  public  taste;  and  perhaps  the  very  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm  which  had  welcomed  the  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque  revival 
of  the  ancient  chivalric  poetry  in  the  Lay,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Marmion,  made  the  reader  more  ready  to  find  some  falling-off  of  interest 
in  Rehcby  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  It  is  certain  that  the  popularity 
of  Scott*8  poetry,  though  still  very  great,  perceptibly  declined  with  the 
foimer  of  these  two  works,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  choice 
of  an  historical  period  for  the  action  either  less  picturesque  in  itself  or 
less  favorable  for  the  display  of  Scott's  peculiar  talent,  than  that  remote 
epoch  in  which  his  immense  knowledge  caused  him  to  be  without  a 
rival.  Fully  aware  of  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  and  with  minly 
sense  and  dignified  yet  modest  self-consciousness  attributing  it  tj  its 
true  cause  just  specified,  and  also  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  star- 
tling sunrise  of  Byron's  genius  above  the  horizon,  Scott,  without  a  word 
of  querulous  complaint,  immediately  abandoned  poetry  to  launch  into 

Ji  new  career — a  career  in  which  he  could  have  neither  equal  nof 

second. 
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In  1814  appeared  Wavtrlty,  the  commencement  of  which  haJ  been 
sketched  out  and  thrown  aside  nine  yeara  before ;  and  with  WmvarUf 
began  that  inimitable  leriei  of  romances  which  poured  forth  with  a 
splendor  and  facility  gurpasaing  even  that  of  the  poems.  During  the 
Kcventeen  years  intervening'  between  1814  and  1831  were  written  that 
collection,  that  library,  or  rather  thnt  whole  literature  of  fiction,  tff 
which  is  generally  given,  from  the  title  of  the  first,  the  name  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  which  were  produced  with  such  inconceivable 
rapiditj,  that  on  comparing  the  number  of  these  fictions,  amounting 
to  upwardi'  of  thirty  independent  works,  almost  all  of  them  of  consid- 
erable lengih,  with  the  time  during  which  thejwere  composed,  the 
result  gives  the  surprising  average  of  about  two  of  such  works  in  one 
year ;  and  in  reality  there  were  years  when  Scott  produced  as  many  at  . 
three  distinct  novels.  Our  wonder  at  such  fertility  is  slill  further  aug- 
uienUd,  when  we  learn  that  during  this  period  Scott  succeeded  in 
writing,  independently  of  the  at>ove  fictions,  a  considerable  number  of 
works  in  the  departments  of  history,  criticism,  and  biography.  1  may 
mention  only  the  Life  of  Napolion,  the  Tain  of  a  Grandfatker,  the 
amusing  Letters  on  Demonology  and  WUrkcraft,  and  e  tensive  edi- 
tions, with  Lives,  of  Drydcn  and  Swift.  Such  activity  'a  rare  indeed 
in  the  history  of  letters ;  still  rarer,  when  combined  with  such  general 
excellence  in  the  products.  One  principal  secret  of  this  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness la  to  be  found  in  Scott's  passionate  and  long-cherished 
ambition  to  found  a  territorial  family,  and  to  be  able  to  live  the  life  of 
a  provincial  magnate.  Spurred  on  by  this  desire,  and  encouraged  by 
the  immense  pecuniary  profits  which  accrued  from  his  works,  ScotI 
went  on  purchasing  land,  planting  and  improving,  and  transforming 
the  modest  cottage  of  Abbot sford  on  his  beloved  Tweed  into  a  "ro- 
mance in  stone  and  lime,"  a  baronial  residence  crowded  with  the  rarest 
objects  of  medixval  antiquity.  Here  he  exercised  a  truly  princely  hos- 
pitality, receiving  every  traveller  of  distinction,  and  "doing  the  hon- 
ors of  all  Scotland  "  to  those  who  were  attracted  in  crowds  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  genius.  The  very  large  and  continually-increasing  outlay 
necessitated  by  this  mode  of  life  he  supplied  partly  by  his  inexhausti- 
ble pen,  and  partly  by  engaging  secretly  in  large  commercial  specula- 
tions with  the  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  the  Batlantynes,  his 
intimate  friends  and  schoolfellows.  These  latter  speculations,  though 
for  a  time  productive,  became  ere  long  disastrous  in  the  extremi-;  and 
the  Ballantynes  were  involved  in  the  fatal  commercial  crisis  of  1815  and 
1S36,  which  also  reached  and  ruined  the  still  vaster  speculations  of 
Constable  and  Co.,  with  whom  indeed  the  Ballantynes'  affairs  were 
connected.  Scott  found  himself  ruined,  and  responsible  for  ■  gigantic 
amount  of  debt.  He  might  easil  f  have  escaped  from  his  liabilities  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law;  but  his  sense  of  honor  was  so 
high  and  delicate  that  he  only  asked  for  time,  and  resolutely  set  himself 
to  clear  off,  by  unremitting  literary  toil,  Uie  vast  accumulation  of  nearly 
130,000/.  He  all  but  accomplished  his  colossal  task,  nay,  he  did  suti- 
•tanMally  accomplish  it,  but  be  died  tndei  Uw  ^ttoA*,  Twn  4n«»  'Cda 
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history  either  of  literature  or  commeice  afford  a  brighter  example  of 
probity.  The  manifest  •inferiority  of  several  of  his  last  novels,  as  Cjum 
Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous^  and  the  somewhat  gloomy  and 
despondent  tone  which  replaces,  in  those  written  after  the  crisis  of  his 
misfortunes,  Scott's  peculiarly  healthy  and  joyous  view  ef  humanity, 
become,  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  this  heroic  struggle,  facta 
and  indications  more  touching  than  would  have  been  the  full  continu- 
ance of  Scott's  wonderful  powers.  They  tell,  like  the  tottering  step  of 
the  wounded  gladiator,  or  the  slackening  pace  of  the  noble  steed,  the 
failing  of  the  powers  so  generously  lavished.  There  is  no  more  touching 
or  sublime  spectacle  than  that  of  this  great  genius,  in  the  full  pleni- 
tude of  his  powers,  voluntarily  and  without  a  word  of  repining  aban- 
doning that  splendor  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn,  and  that  rural 
life  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  shutting  himself 
up  in  a  small  house  in  Edinburgh,  to  wipe  out,  by  incessant  lit- 
erary taskwork,  the  liabilities  which  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to 
evade. 

In  1820  Scott  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  baronetcy;  for 
the  enchanting  series  of  the  Waverley  Novels^  though  anonymously 
published,  were  universally  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  the  only  man  in 
Great  Britain  whose  peculiar  acquirements  and  turn  of  genius  cv^^uld 
have  given  birth  to  them,  though  those  who  saw  Scott  familiarly  could 
hardly  understand  how  the  hospitable,  sport-loving  country  gentleman, 
whose  time  seemed  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  could  have 
found  leisure  for  the  mere  physical  amount  of  labor  implied  in  the  me- 
chanical composition  of  such  voluminous  works.  The  secret  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  always  adopted  the  invaluable 
practice  of  early  rising;  and  was  thus  able,  after  devoting  the  first 
hours  of  morning  to  composition,  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
pleasure  and  to  his  ofTicial  duties.  The  mystery  of  the  true  authorship 
of  the  Waverley  Novels^  though  it  had  been  long  a  very  transparent  one, 
was  maintained  by  Scott  with  great  care;  and  it  was  not  till  the  failure 
of  Ballantyncs*  house  rendered  concealment  any  longer  impossible  that 
he  formally  avowed  himself  the  author  of  these  fictions.  Towards  the 
year  1S30,  his  mind,  exhausted  by  such  incessant  toil,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  hopeless  weakness.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  affected  his 
memory  so  much  that,  though  he  still  continued  to  labor  as  eagerly  as 
before,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  commencement  of  the  phrase  he  was 
dictating;  and  he  was  sent  abroad  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  vain  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health.  He  returned  home  to  die; 
And  after  lingering  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  unconsciousness  for  a 
short  time,  this  great  and  good  man  tenninated  his  earthly  career  on 
tlie  2ist  of  September,  1832,  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  estate  which  hia 
exertions  had  restored  to  his  posterity.  His  personal  character  is  aU 
most  perfect.  High-minded,  generous,  and  hospitable  to  the  extreme,  he 
hardly  had  an  enemy  or  a  misunderstanding  during  the  whole  of  a  long 
and  active  career.  He  was  the  delight  of  society ;  for  his  conversation, 
though  unpretending,  kindly,  and  jovial,  was  dlled  with  that  union  o£ 
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old-world  lore  and  acute  and  picturesque  obsenration  which  renders  hit 
worlcs  so  enchanting ;  and  there  never  perhaps  was  a  man  so  totnll y  free 
from  the  pettinesses  and  affectations  to  which  men  of  letters  are  prone. 
In  his  opinions  he  was  a  Torj  of  the  most  uncompromising  stump, 
whicii  was  natural  enough  in  a  man  whose  tastes  and  reading  had  been 
directed  as  hie  were ;  but  of  Torj'iem  he  exhibited  onlj  the  ga''ant  and 
chivalrtc  side,  and  wai  totally  free  from  its  meaner  and  more  rarrow- 
diinded  features.  He  was  emphaticallj  a  great  and  a  good  man,  an 
lionor  to  his  age,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature. 

§  3.  The  rotnantic  narrative  poems  of  Scott  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  modern  literature.  In  their  subjects,  their  versification,  and 
their  treatment,  the/  were  a  novelty  and  an  innovation,  the  success 
of  which  was  as  remarkable  as  their  execution  was  brilliant.  The 
materials  were  derived  from  the  legends  and  exploits  of  mediaeval 
cliivatry,  and  the  persons  were  borrowed  partly  from  history  and  partly 
from  imagination.  Scott  showed  a  power  somewhat  altin  to  that  dib- 
played  by  Shakspeare  in  combining  into  one  harmonious  whole  action* 
partly  borrowed  from  true  history  and  partly  filled  up  from  fictitioua 
invention;  and  in  clothing  the  former  with  the  romantic  hues  of  imagi- 
nation and  picturesque  fancy  he  showed  his  power  no  less  than  in  giving 
to  the  latter  the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.  The  theatre  of  his  action 
was  generally  placed  in  that  picturesque  border  region  which  spoke  so 
powerfully  to  his  heart,  with  whose  romantic  legends  he  was  so  won- 
derfully familiar,  and  which  furnished,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
his  memory,  such  a  mass  of  striking  incident  and  vivid  detail.  The 
notes  which  he  appended  in  illustration  of  his  poems,  like  those  ^n 
which  he  had  elucidated  the  relics  of  ballad  minstrelsy,  show  how  vant 
was  his  treasury  of  antique  lore;  and  these  relics  of  antiquarian  erudi- 
tion are  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  picturesque  and  poetical  imagination 
which  transforms  the  dry  bones  of  media;val  learning  into  the  splen- 
did and  living  body  of  feudal  revival.  The  greatest  of  these  poems  are 
unquestionably  the  three  first  —  the  Lay  of  Ike  Lail  Miaslrrl.  Marmiea, 
and  the  Z^dy  of  Ike  Lake.  According  to  Scott's  own  judgment,  the 
interest  of  the  Lay  depends  mainly  upon  the  style,  that  of  Marmiom 
upon  the  descriptions,  that  of  .he  Lady  of  lie  Lake  upon  the  incidents. 
The  form  adopted  in  all  these  works,  though  it  may  be  remotely  referred 
to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  ancient  French  and 
Anglo-Nonnan  Trouvferes,  was  more  immcdiateiy  suggested,  as  Scotl 
himself  has  confessed,  by  the  example  of  Coleridge,  who  in  his  wild 
and  irregular,  but  exquisitely  musical  and  fanciful  poems  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, Ckrislabel  —  ^ave,  so  to  say,  the  key-note  upon  which  Scott 
composed  hia  vigorous  and  varied  harmony.  The  real  measure  of  the 
Trouvtrea,  the  octosyllable- rhymed  verse,  was  far  too  monotonous,  and 
loo  liable  to  degenerate  into  tediousness  to  be  likely  to  please  a  fas- 
tidious age.  Scott,  therefore,  though  employing  this  measure  generally 
as  the  basis  of  his  larralive  passages,  —  for  which  purpose,  from  itn 
ease  and  fluency,  it  is  extremely  well  adapted,  —  had  the  good  taMS:  %m 
TW7  and  enliTeo  it  by  a  frequent  intcrmtxtute  ol  *\\  i»>.\i«  w>'[\r  Q^ttv^- 
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lish  verse,  anapaestic,  trochaic,  or  dactylic  But  his  prii  cipal  metrica] 
expedient  was  the  frequent  employment  of  two,  tiree,  or  four  verses  of 
octosyllabic  structure,  rhyming  together,  and  relieved  at  frequent  inter* 
vals  by  a  short  Adonic  verse  of  six  syllables,  giving  at  once  great  vigor 
and  exquisite  melody.  The  versification  is  more  varied  in  the  JLay  than 
in  the  succeeding  poems ;  and  this  work  exhibits,  with  some  traces  of 
haste  and  inexperience,  more  of  the  lyric  spirit,  and  perhaps  more  also 
of  the  true  fire  and  glow  of  inspiration,  than  either  of  its  successors. 
The  plots  or  intrigues  of  these  poems  are  in  general  neither  very  prob- 
able nor  very  logically  constructed,  but  they  allow  the  poet  ample  op- 
portunities for  striking  situations  and  picturesque  episodes.  The  char- 
acters are  discriminated  rather  by  broad  and  vigorous  strokes  than  by 
any  attempt  at  moral  analysis  or  strong  delineation  of  passion.  They 
are  drawn,  so  to  say,  from  witkouiy  and  not  elaborated  from  within. 
The  personages  are  rather  general  types  of  chivalric  gallantry*  and. 
female  beauty  and  tenderness  than  individual  men  and  women :  they 
would  interest  us  nearly  as  much  were  they  impersonal  and  without 
names  —  the  knight,  the  man-at-arms,  the  palmer,  or  the  lady;  and 
they  derive  their  power  of  charming  us  less  from  their  own  individual 
feelings  and  experiences  than  from  the  admirable  power,  vivacity,  and 
freshness  of  the  incidents  in  which  they  move,  and  the  details  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  they  resemble,  in  some  degree,  the 
figures  introduced  by  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  landscapes,  where  the 
brigands  owe  their  impressiveness  to  the  magnificent  background  of 
rock  and  waterfall.  The  personages  of  Byron,  on  the  contrary,  like 
the  figures  of  Titian,  communicate  their  own  coloring  and  sentiment 
to  the  landscape  against  which  they  are  relieved.  In  his  descriptions 
of  scenery,  which  are  exceedingly  varied  and  intensely  vivid,  Scott  some- 
times indulges  in  a  quaint  but  graceful  vein  of  moralizing  which  beau- 
tifully connects  inanimate  nature  with  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  A  charming  instance  of  tliis  will  be  found  in  the  opening  de- 
scription of  Rokeby, 

§  4.  The  action  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  drawn  from  the 
legends  of  Border  war;  and  necromantic  agency,  the  tourney,  the  raid, 
and  the  attack  on  a  strong  castle,  are  successively  described  with  una- 
bating  fire  and  energy.  The  midnight  expedition  of  Deloraine  to  the 
wizard's  tomb  in  Melrose  Abbey,  the  ordeal  of  battle,  the  alann,  the 
feast,  and  the  penitential  procession,  are  painted  with  the  force  and 
picturesqucness  of  real  scenes.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
tiie  completeness  with  which  the  poet  throws  himself  back  into  past 
ages,  and  speaks  and  thinks  like  a  minstrel  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  various  cantos  of  his  poems  Scott  generally  connects  together  by 
some  kind  of  framing  or  setting,  often  very  ingenious  in  itself,  and 
giving  him  the  opportunity  for  introducing  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
descriptions  or  most  attractive  reflections.  Thus  the  fiction  of  the  old 
Minstrel,  who  is  supposed  to  recite  the  Lay  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the  introductory  prefaces  of  each  canto  of  Mar* 
m/oftf  giving  us  such  an  enchanting  gWmpse  vtvVo  Scoll'^  own^rural  and 
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tataWy  lite,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themielrM,  bnl  mott  artAillj 
relieve  the  monotonjr  of  tbe  principal  subjecL 

In  MarmientiM  main  action  ii  of  a  loftier  and  more  historical  nature, 
and  the  catastrophe  ia  made  to  coincide  with  the  deicriptian  of  the 
great  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  Scott  gave  earnest  of  powen  in  thia 
department  of  painting  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Homer  himself.  It 
is  indeed  "a  fearful  battle  rendered  jrou  in  music;"  and  the  whole 
scene,  from  the  rush  and  furj>  of  the  onset  down  to  the  teait  heraldic 
detail  or  minute  trifle  of  armor  and  equipment,  is  delineated  with  Ihe 
truth  of  an  eye-witness.  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  awkward 
oversight  of  making  the  hero,  a  brave  but  unscrupulous  warrior,  guilty 
of  BO  unknightly  a  crime  as  that  of  forging  documents;  and  similar 
objections  have  been  made  to  the  whole  episode  of  the  goblin  page,  who 
plays  such  fantastic  pranks  in  the  Lay;  but  such  blemishes  are  more 
than  compensated  by  the  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  in  tho 
latter  poem,  and  by  those  of  the  battle  and  of  the  immuring  of  Can> 
stance  in  Marmioa, 

In  the  Lady  of  Ike  Lake  Scott  broke  up  new  and  fertile  ground;  ha 
brought  into  contact  the  wild,  hall-savage  mountaineers  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  retined  and  chivalrous  court  of  James  V.  The  exquisite 
scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  became,  when  invested  by  the  magic  of  the 
descriptions,  the  chief  object  of  the  traveller's  pilgrimage;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  Macautay  has  done,  that  the  glamour  of  the 
great  poet's  genius  has  forever  hallowed  not  only  the  nature  thus  first 
shown  in  all  ita  loveliness  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  but  even  the 
barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  Scott  has  invested  with  all  the  charma 
of  fiction.  The  adventures  of  the  disguised  king,  whose  gallant  and 
chivalrous  character  is  very  dramatically  sustained,  the  dark  and  som* 
bre  Roderick  Dhu,  and  the  graceful  tenderness  of  Ellen  Douglas,  ara 
combined  and  contrasted  with  skill ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in 
this  nobte  poem  is  the  description  by  the  Highland  Bard  of  the  Battle 
of  Beal  an  Dhuine,  and  the  death  of  the  captive  chieftain  as  he  is 
listening  to  the  fiery  lay.  Scott  delighted  in  painting  both  the  great 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  lesser  warfare,  as  it  may  be  justly 
styled,  of  the  chose;  and  the  episode  of  the  stag-hunt  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  poem  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pictures 
of  this  kind.  It  is  curious  that  that  personality  or  individuality  which 
I  have  asserted  to  be  oDcn  wanting  in  the  human  characters  of  Walter 
Scott's  poetry,  is  always  to  be  found  in  his  inimitable  portraits  of  dogs 
and  horses.  This  poem,  as  well  as  the  otliers,  affords  striking  instances 
ai  the  truth  and  reality  of  hia  sketches  of  these  noble  animals.  The 
midden  appearance  of  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  at  Coilantogle  Ford, 
the  equally  sudden  vanishing  of  the  armed  men  at  the  signal  of  their 
chief,  and  the  combat  between  the  royal  adventurer  Fitz-James  with  hia 
fierce  but  chivalrous  antagonist,  are  highly  dramatic,  and  exhibit  that 
noble  and  gallant  spirit  —  the  fine  flower  ofchtvalric  bravery  and  cour- 
tesy—  which  so  universally  pervades  Scott's  poetry,  as  it  animated  his 
personal  chvacter;  for  not  even  the  accompWatied  S\dn«^  Vatim^^  V>«p 
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scssed  to  a  more  intense  degree  the  mind  and  feelings  which  essentially 
mark  what  we  call  a  geutleman.  In  his  splendid  and  courtly  scenes, 
o{  which  a  good  example  will  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  this  tale, 
irhere  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  discloses  himself  in  his  real  character 
to  Ellen,  we  observe  this  lofty  and  gallant  tone  of  sentiment;  as  far 
removed  from  theatrical  emphasis  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  frora  trivial- 
ity on  the  other;  and  not  excluding  a  kind  of  graceful  and  princely 
phiyfulncss  on  occasion,  which  makes  his  noble  personages  the  ideal 
of  knightly  courtesy. 

§  5.  The  tale  of  Rokehy  contains  many  beautiful  descriptions,  and 
exhibits  strenuous  efforts  to  draw  and  contrast  individual  characters 
with  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ruffian  buccaneer  Risingliam,  Oswald, 
and  Philip  Northam;  but  the  epoch  —  that  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the 
Commonwealth  —  was  one  in  which  Scott  obviously  felt  himself  less 
at  home  than  in  his  well-beloved  feudal  ages :  at  all  events  the  mixture 
of  feudal  sentiment  which  clung  to  the  poet's  mode  of  feeling  and  treat- 
ment did  not  harmonize  with  the  epoch  selected  for  the  action;  and 
the  sentimental  sensitive  lover  who  is  the  centre  of  the  plot  was  gener- 
ally found  to  be  insipid  and  improbable. 

The  last  of  the  greater  poems,  the  Lord  of  the  Isle$^  went  back  to 
Scott's  favorite  epoch,  if  not  indeed  somewhat  farther  back  than  was 
altogether  advantageous  for  the  success  of  the  poem;  for  the  exploits 
of  Robert  Bruce  have  a  sort  of  half-mythical  remoteness  and  vagueness 
which  almost  defied  even  Scott's  wonderful  power  of  realizing  to  make 
them  palpable  to  the  reader's  belief.  Nevertheless  the  voyage  of  the 
hero-king  among  the  Isles,  the  scenes  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish,  the 
description  of  the  savage  and  terrific  desolation  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, show  little  diminution  in  picturesque  power;  and  the  subject  gave 
the  author  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  action  with  one  of  those 
glorious  battle-scenes  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and  in  which  no 
modern  poet,  save  Macaulay  alone,  and  he  was  indeed  an  imitator  of 
Scott,  can  be  said  even  to  have  approached  him.  The  Battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn  reminds  us  of  the  hand  that  drew  the  field  of  Flodden;  and 
Scott's  ardent  patriotism  must  have  found  pleasure  in  delineating  the 
great  victory  of  his  country's  independence,  after  having  so  gloriously 
described  that  fatal  day  when  that  independence  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  destroyed. 

Harold  the  Datin/lesa  and  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  must  be  regarded 
lather  as  half-serious,  half-comic,  poetical  jcnx  d^esPril  than  as  works 
on  which  the  author  wished  to  found  his  reputation.  They  arc  written 
in  .1  less  vigorous  and  muscular  style  than  the  poems  I  have  been  exam- 
ining; the  latter  indeed  was  playfully  intended  to  pass  off  upon  the 
public  as  the  production  of  Scott's  friend  Erskine.  In  Triermain  we 
see  a  somewhat  effeminate  and  theatrical  treatment  of  a  striking  legend 
which  figures  in  the  cycle  of  the  exploits  of  Arthur;  and  the  confusion 
of  time  involved  in  the  waking  the  lady  from  her  enchanted  sleep  of 
ages  is  fatal  to  the  coherency  of  the  interest.  Harold  strives  to  com- 
bine  the  spirit  of  the  old  Berserk  5»a^a%  vjxlVv  C.^vrUtian  and  Chivalrio 
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manners,  mnd  the  union  of  the  two  elementB  U  too  discordant  to  be 
pleasing.  The  Viii«m  of  Don  Hoden'rk,  though  based  upon  ■  strili- 
.  ing  and  picturesque  tradition,  is  principally  a  song  of  triumph  over  Che 
recent  defeat  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Peninsula;  but  tlie  mo-nent 
he  leaves  the  medisvat  battle-licld  Scott  seems  to  lose  half  his  po'teri 
in  this  poem,  as  in  Waterloo,  his  combats  are  neither  those  of  feudal 
knights  nor  of  modern  soldiers,  and  there  is  throughout  a  struggle 
painfully  visible  to  be  emphatic  and  picturesque.  Indeed  it  ma/  be 
said  that  almost  all  poems  made  to  ordtr,  and  written  to  celebrate  con< 
temporary  events,  have  this  forced  and  artificial  air.  Many  of  Scott'* 
shorter  ballads,  GleHfi»tas,  the  Eire  of  Si.  jfoin,  as  well  as  innumera- 
ble lyrics,  playful  or  heroic,  either  standing  alone  or  introduced  ai 
tongs  in  his  longer  poems,  are  of  incomparable  beauty:  I  need  only 
mention  the  intense  warlike  fury  so  gloriously  embodied  in  the  Pibroek 
of  Denial  Db»,  the  unsurpassable  grace  and  gallantry  of  Young  L,och- 
iavar,  which  Lady  Heron  sings  in  Marmion,  and  the  broad  yet  sly 
jollity  of  DoiHili  Caird,  a  lyric  not  unworthy  of  Burns  himself. 

g  6,  If  we  apply  to  the  long  and  splendid  series  of  prose  fictions  gen- 
erally known  under  the  name  of  the  Wat-erley  Naveh,  the  same  rough 
analytical  distribution  as  has  been  adopted  in  a  former  chapter  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  clasaification  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  results.  The  novels  are  twenty-nine  in  number, 
of  varied,  though  for  tiie  most  part  extraordinary  degrees  of  excellence- 
They  may  l>e  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  Historical,  or  such 
as  derive  their  principal  interest  and  material  from  the  delineation  of 
some  real  persons  or  events,  and  those  which  are  entirety  or  principally 
founded  upon  Private  Life  or  Family  Legend,  and  which  are  more 
remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  history.  The  first  of  these  two  great 
classes  will  naturally  subdivide  into  subordinate  categories,  according 
to  the  epoch  or  country  selected  by  the  author,  as  Scottish,  English, 
and  Continental  history.  According  to  this  rude,  and  merely  approxi- 
mative method  of  classification,  we  shall  range  seven  works  under  the 
class  of  Scottish  history,  seven  under  English,  also  of  various  epochs, 
and  three  will  belong  to  the  Continental  department ;  while  the  novels 
mainly  assignable  to  the  head  of  Private  Life,  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
more  or  less  connected,  as  in  the  cases  of  Rob  Hoy  and  RedgaHntUI, 
with  historical  events,  are  twelve  in  number.  The  tatter  class  arc  for 
the  most  part  of  purely  Scottish  scenery  and  character.  I  will  draw  up 
a  sort  of  rough  scheme  or  plan  of  the  above  arrangement,  which  will  at 
least  be  found  to -assist  the  memory  in  recalling  such  a  vast  and  varied 
cycle  of  works,  and  I  will  afterwards  make  a  few  rapid  remarks  upon 
these  novels  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 

I.  History. 
I.  Scottish  ,  Waverley.     The   period  of  the  Pretender's  attempt  in 
«745- 
Legend  of  Moiilro$e.    The  Civil  War  in  the  lizteentti 
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Old  Mortality,    The  rebellion  of  the  Covenanters. 
Mojiastery,  >    The  deposition  and  impriuonment  of  Marjr 
Abbot,  5       Qiicen  of  Scots. 

Fair  Maid  of  Pert Jk,    The  reign  of  David. 
Castle  Dangerous,    The  time  of  the  Black  Douglas. 
II.  English  .  Jvanhoe.    The  return  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  from 

the  Holy  Land. 
Kenihvortk.     The  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,     Reign  of  James  I. 
Pcveril  of  the  Peak,     Reigh  of  Charles  U. ;  period  of 

the  pretended  Catholic  plot. 
Betrothed.    The  wars  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Talisman.     The  first  Crusade :  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Woodstock,    The  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth. 
ni.  Continental  .  ^uentin  Durward,    Louis  XL  and  Charles  the 

Bold. 
Anne  of  Geier stein.    The  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Nancy. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,    The  Crusaders  at  Byzantium. 

II.  Private  Life  and  Mixed. 

Guy  Mannering,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Redgauntlet, 

Antiquary.  JJridc  of  Lammermoor,  Surgeons  Daughter^ 

Black  Dwarf  Pirate,  Two  Droi>crs. 

Rob  Roy,  St.  Ronan's  Well.  Highland  Widow, 

§  7.  In  this  unequalled  scries  of  fictions  the  author's  power  of  bring- 
ing near  and  making  palpable  to  us  the  remote  and  historical,  whether 
of  persons,  places,  or  events,  is  equally  wonderful  with  the  skill  and 
certainty  with  which  he  clothes  with  solidity,  so  to  say,  the  conceptions 
of  his  own  iinat^i nation.  In  this  respect  his  genius  has  something  in 
common  with  that  of  Shakspeare,  as  shown  in  his  historical  dramas : 
and  the  two  great  creators  have  also  this  peculiarity  in  common,  that 
their  most  sccondar3-  and  subordinate  characters  stand  out  from  the 
canvas  witli  the  same  relief  and  vigor  as  the  more  prominent  dramatis 
fersonce.  Scott  was  generally  careless  in  the  construction  of  his  plots : 
he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  aimed  rather  at  picturesque  effect 
than  at  lo.ificaI  coherency  of  intrigue;  and  his  powerful  imagination 
carried  him  away  so  vehemently,  that  the  delight  he  must  have  felt  in 
developing  the  humors  and  adventures  of  one  of  those  inimitable  per- 
sons he  had  invented  —  often  by  no  means  a  chief  protagonist  in  his 
action  —  sometimes  left  him  no  space  for  the  elaboration  of  an  intrigue 
which  he  in  some  cases  had  thought  out  beforehand.  An  example  of 
this  will  be  found,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  in  the  case  of  Dugald 
Dal'^ctty,  or  B:iillie  Nicol  Jarvie.  His  style,  though  always  easy  and 
animated,  is  far  from  being  careful  or  elaborate,  and  a  curious  amount 
of  Scotticisms  will  be  met  with  in  almost  every  chapter.  Description, 
whether  of  scenery,  incident,  or  personal  appearance,  is  very  abundant 
in  his  works ;  and  U^ough  this  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  become 
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tedious  to  foreign  readen,  few  of  his  countrymen,  whether  Nortli  or 
South  Brilons,  will  be  found  to  complsi::  of  his  luxurinncc  In  thif 
respect,  for  it  has  filled  his  pages  with  bright  and  vivid  pictures  thai 
no  lapse  of  time  can  cflface  from  the  reader's  memory. 

In  VVaverUy  this  mixture  of  the  historical  with  the  familiar  is  can  ied 
lut  with  consummate  success;  and  the  union  of  the  stirring  and  lo- 
mantic  element  with  the  most  familiar  humor  gives  to  the  story  tho 
largeness  and  the  variety  of  life  itself.  The  character  of  Baron  Brad- 
wnrdine  and  the  description  of  his  household  are  easily  and  yet  power- 
fully contrasted  with  the  Highland  scenes,  and  they  again  flow  natu- 
rally into  the  main  action  of  the  romantic  campaign  of  Charles  Edward. 
The  innumerable  personal  adventures  and  scenes  through  which  the 
hero  pa«6cs,  both  in  Scotland  nnd  England,  have  that  combination  of 
lively  interest  and  fresh  su/'o/^rfiJor  humor  which  is  so  delightful  in 
Fielding;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Scott  that  in  spite  of  the 
immense  variety  of  incidents  and  personages  with  which  he  brings  us 
in  contact,  he  is  entirely  free  from  every  trace  of  that  coareenesB  and 
immorality  which  stain  the  writings  of  the  author  of  Tom  yotits. 
Much  of  this  superior  tone  of  delic.icy  is  doubtlciis  to  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  public  taste  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  Scott,  while  successfully  escaping,  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  from  the  coarseness  of  tone  which 
marked  a  former  epoch,  is  equally  free  from  the  prei  ailing  error  of  his 
own,  a  morbid  and  sickly  sentimcntalism,  which  often  veiled  real  im- 
morality and  more  dangerous  corruption  under  the  guise  of  superior 
delicacy.  His  sentimenlB  are  invariably  pure,  manly,  and  elevated, 
and  the  spirit  of  tlie  true  gentleman  is  seen  as  clearly  in  his  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  virtues  of  the  poor  and  humble,  as  in  the  knightly 
fervor  with  which  he  paints  Uie  loftier  feelings  of  the  more  educated 
classes. 

Cwy  Mannering  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  romances  the  interest  of  .' 
which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  incidents  of  private  life.  The  char- 
acter  of  Meg  Merrilies  is  truly  ideal,  without  the  Ica^t  overstepping 
the  boundary  of  nature  and  probability;  and  the  fellow-reeling  of  the  I 
great  artist  with  the  general  sentiments  of  his  race  is  visible  in  the  . 
redeeming  qualities  with  which  he  invests  even  his  most  abandoned 
and  flagitious  personages,  as  Dick  llattcraick  the  smuggler,  and  even 
GIOKsin  himself.  The  power  of  picturesque  delineation  was  never  more 
powerfully  shown  than  in  the  multitude  of  descriptions  in  this  power- 
ful lale;  and  the  mixture  of  the  serious  and  humorous,  the  romantic 
and  familiar,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  ScotL 
Dominie  Sampson  is  a  creation  wort'iy  of  the  greatest  humorist  thai 

Tlie  AHiiquary  is  another  admirable  novel  of  familiar  Scottish  life. 
The  character  of  Monkbarns,  though  certainly  drawn  from  a  real  per- 
son, is  an  example  of  the  most  consummate  avt  in  idealizing  matter< 
of-fact.    It  bears  the  same  relation,  for  inslancfc,  Id  oth  qI  GsX'C^  <*i» 
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fully  elaborated  transcripts  of  Scottish  character,  that  a  portrait  by 
Reynolds  docs  to  a  photograph.  The  scene  of  the  danger  and  escape 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  his  daughter,  when  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  tide,  is  one  of  the  most  highly-wrought  yet  natural  in  fiction, 
and  the  reader  who  will  carefully  examine  this  passage  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  impressive  effect  produced  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
di-iner  at  the  cocnobitium  of  Monkbarns,  and  the  scene  of  the  seizure 
of  the  castle  by  Sir  Arthur's  creditors,  are  intensely  humorous  and 
intensely  real  at  the  same  time :  and  the  funeral  of  the  young  fisher- 
man and  the  death  of  the  conscience-haunted  old  crone  are  among  the 
simplest  and  most  powerful  effects  of  fiction. 

Rob  Roy^  among  the  novels,  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  place  tj 
that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  among  the  poems.  In  this  tale  Scott 
brings  into  contact  the  wild  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  manners  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  burgess-life  of  Glasgow. 
The  hero,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland,  is  a  most  impressive  delinea- 
tion ;  and  the  skill  with  which  the  humors  of  Baillie  Jarvie  are  inter- 
woven with  the  stirring  and  tragic  scenes  of  mountaineer  life  exhibits 
Scott's  extraordinary  powers  when  following  out  a  story  which  inter- 
ested him,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  antiquarian  in  Scottish 
national  legend.  The  attack  on  the  English  detachment  in  the  defile, 
and  the  tremendous  vengeance  of  Helen  Macgregor  on  the  cowardly 
spy  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived  scenes. 

§  8.  Several  of  the  novels  of  Scott  appeared  connected  together  in 
difi'erent  series,  and,  by  an  expedient  ollen  adopted  to  give  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  fictitious  compositions,  their  authorship  is  attributed  to 
an  imaginary  writer.  Thus  the  Black  Dwarf  und  Old  Mortality  iorai 
the  First  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord^  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  left  with  a  country  innkeeper  by  Peter  Pattie- 
son,  a  village  schoolmaster,  the  fictitious  author;  the  Second  Series 
containing  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  the  Third  the  two  tales  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammcrmoor  and  the  Legend  of  Montrose.  The  fiction  of 
Peter  Pattieson  is  not  one  of  the  happiest,  though  it  has  given  the  author 
the  opp>ortunity  for  some  charming  descriptive  passages  in  the  intro- 
ductory part.  The  Black  /?wflr/" contains  inimitable  pictures  of  Border 
life  and  scenery ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  wild  and  terrific  per- 
sonage who  gives  a  title  to  the  tale  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree  — 
not  the  less  so  when  we  know  that  the  details  are  borrowed  from  a  real 
outcast  and  misanthrope;  but  the  entrance,  in  the  last  scene,  of  the 
dwarf  in  his  real  character  of  Sir  Edward  Manley,  to  forbid  the  m.'as'' 
riagc,  is  singularly  cold  and  ineffective.  The  Timon-like  recluse  of 
Mucklestane  Muir  is  a  far  more  impressive  personage,  and  as  long  at 
he  is  kept  in  the  mysterious  half-light  of  obscurity  he  fills  the  reader 
with  terror  and  curiosity.  The  Border  moss-trooper,  Willie  of  the  Wcst- 
burnfiat.  is  a  sketch  of  consummate  vigor. 

Old  Mortality  is  one  of  the  vastest,  completest,  and  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  an  historical  epoch  that  Scott  has  produced.  The  contrast 
between  the  gallint  yet  persecuting  Ca\8LV\&T^  ^ivd  the  gloomy  fanatical 
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CoveaaDten  !■  verj  finely  and  draniaticallj  maintained.  The  two 
■  kilfullj  opposed  personages  of  Claverhouse  and  Burlej*  exhibit  tha 
author's  unrivalled  power  of  seizing  and  reproducing  past  ages.  Hi*  ! 
knowledge,  both  in  detail  and  in  its  general  character,  of  the  epoch 
which  he  painted,  was  immense,  and  in  the  vast  variety  of  subordi- 
nate character*  which  crowd  his  canvas,  the  wild  preachers,  Serjeant 
Bothwell,  Major  Morton,  the  old  lady  of  Tillttudlem,  we  see  a  truly 
Shakspearian  richness  of  humor  and  invention.  The  scene  in  the  but 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  when  they  are  preparing  to  put  to 
death  young  Morton,  is  one  of  tb«  highest  efforts  of  breathless  dra- 
matic interest.  Scott  is  accused  of  allowing  his  strong  Tory  and 
Episcopaiian  prejudices  to  color  his  portraiture  of  the  two  parties,  and 
of  painting  Claverhouse  in  too  favorable,  and  the  persecuted  Whigs  in 
too  gloomy  a  tone;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  never-failing  air  of 
general  truth  which  pervades  his  pictures,  nor  the  fact  that  while  ha 
certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  stern  patriotism  and  fervent  though 
mistaken  piety  of  the  victims,  the  qualities  of  the  dominant  party  were 
in  themselves  more  picturesque  and  engaging  than  (hose  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  portrait  of  a  sombre  Puritan  may  indeed  be  admirable 
ks  a  picture,  but  the  eye  will  infallibly  rest  with  more  complacency  on 
a  knight  or  courtier  by  Velasquez. 

In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  the  interest  \%  almost  exclusively  of  • 
domestic  kind,  and  concentrated  on  the  sufferings  of  a  humble  peas- 
ant family  :  for  though  the  Porteous  riot,  with  which  the  tale  opens,  ia 
to  ■  certain  degree  historical,  and  is  reUted  with  Scott's  unfailing  ani- 
m.ition  and  vividness,  the  reader's  feelings  are  principally  enlisted  in 
favor  of  the  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  tis- 
.  ter.  That  heroism,  as  is  well  known,  was  no  invention,  but  a  real 
transcript  from  the  annals  of  bumble  life :  but  the  weary  pilgrimage 
of  Jeanie,  though  founded  upon  the  self-devotion  of  a  real  Helen  Walk- 
cr,  is  none  the  less  powerfully  narrated,  and  no  less  powerfully  seiiek 
on  our  sympathies.  Her  adventures  on  her  journey  to  London,  and  in 
particular  the  scenes  with  Madge  Wildfire,  are  of  a  high  order  of  fie 
tJon  —  at  once  real  and  intense. 

The  Bride  of  Lammtrmoor  is  the  most  tragic  and  gloomy  in  its  tone 
of  Scott's  earlier  romances,  which  are  generally  characterized,  like  all 
his  writings,  by  a  gay,  hopeful,  and  cheering  tone  of  thouglit.  The 
incidents  on  which  it  is  founded  were  drawn  from  the  annals  of  an 
ancient  Scottish  family.  This  story  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  them  all :  there  reigns  throughout,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  painful  catastrophe,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  forebod- 
ing, that  weighs  upon  the  mind  like  Che  breathless  pause  that  presage* 
the  hurricane.  The  action  has  been  compared  to  thdt  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  Fate,  cruel  and  irresistible  destiny,  overshadows  the  whole 
horiion,  and  the  innocent  are  hurried  onward  to  their  doom  by  the 
uncontrolled  force  of  a  pitiless  fatality.  The  personage  of  the  Master 
of  Ravens'Tood  is  in  a  high  degree  impressive  in  its  melancholy  gran- 
deur; aiii  terror  and  pity  are  powerfully  oamb\a«ji  vci  ^b%  tn^<^va% 
33* 
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Bcencs.  The  death  of  the  hero,  though  desaibed  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity, is  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  finding  of  the  plume  of  hii 
lost  master  hy  the  faithful  Caleb,  ''  who  dried  it  and  placed  it  in  his 
bosom,'*  is  a  touch  of  intense  and  natural  pathos. 

The  Legend  of  Montrose  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the  inexhaustible 
humor  of  Dugald  Dalgctty,  whose  selfishness,  pedantry,  and  military 
quaintness  render  him  one  of  the  most  amusing  personages  in  fiction. 
Ill  is  was  a  character  afler  Scott*s  own  heart,  and  being  profoundly  true 
itot  only  to  general  nature  but  to  particular  individuality,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  delight  with  which  the  author  must  have  traced  out  its 
cddities  and  held  it  up  in  every  light  and  attitude. 

§  9.  Izmnkoe  was  the  first  romance  in  which  Scott  undertook  the 
delineation  of  a  remote  historical  epoch.  That  which  he  selected  was 
the  eventful  period  when  the  process  of  fusion  was  going  on  which 
ultimately  united  the  Norman  oppressors  and  the  Saxon  serfs  into  one 
nationality.  The  whole  tale  is  a  dazzling  succession  of  feudal  pictures: 
the  outlaw  life  of  the  green  wood,  the  Norman  donjon,  the  lists,  the 
tournament,  and  the  stake,  pass  before  our  eyes  with  a  splendor  and 
animation  that  are  truly  magical,  and  make  us  foiget  the  occasional 
anachronisms  and  errors  of  costume.  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name  of 
Lockslev,  is  most  felicitously  introduced,  and  the  chivalric  Lion-heart 
is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  meanness  and  tyranny  of  John.  It 
has  always  struck  me  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  inherent  nobility  of 
Scott's  nature,  that  while  faithfully  representing  all  the  base  and  odious 
features  of  this  wretch's  character,  he  still  preserves  the  princely  char- 
acter, and  makes  John,  though  a  coward,  an  ingrate,  and  a  tyrant, 
retain  the  external  manners  of  his  royal  blood.  The  personage  of 
Rebecca  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal  in  fiction ;  Scott  is  said 
to  have  considered  it  as  his  finest  female  character;  and  the  heroism  is 
never  made  incompatible  either  with  probability  or  with  what  may  be 
called  historical  verisimilitude.  The  drinking  scene  between  the  Black 
Knight  and  the  jolly  Hermit  is  full  of  humor  and  rollicking  gayety,  and 
the  whole  description  of  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby  is  like  an  illu- 
minated MS.  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  scene  of  tlie  execution  of  the 
Jewess  carries  the  reader's  interest  up  to  the  highest  point. 

The  two  stories  of  the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot  form  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  adventures.  The  life  and  manners  of  the  times  are  painted 
with  surprising  force  and  variety :  and  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart 
predominates  throughout  the  whole  picture  in  all  the  grace  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  its  charms  and  of  its  misfortunes.  The  chivalrous  and 
noble  nature  of  Scott  shines  out  brilliantly  in  every  page  of  these 
stories;  and  we  hardly  blame  him  for  the  somewhat  misplaced  and 
melodramatic  introduction  in  the  former  romance  of  the  supernatural 
interposition  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.  The  scenes  of  Mary's  cap- 
tivity at  Lochleven,  and  her  escape,  are  intensely  interesting:  and  thb 
characters  of  the  two  brothers  Glendinning,  the  Knight  and  the  Priest, 
are  ^ery  picturesquely  contrasted. 

A'cMsiworlh  paints,  and  with  great  vlgpr,  the  age  of  Elizabeth.    Tbt 
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mUrortunes  of  Amy  Robaart  ultimately  culminnte  in  a  CBtaitiophe 
almost  too  painful :  but  the  characters  o(  the  Lion-Q^een  and  licr  court 
»l and  out  8E  in  the  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  scenes  more  picluresque  and  telling  than  the  forced  reconcilia- 
tion of  Leicester  and  Esse*  in  the  Queen's  presence  ;  and  her  behavior, 
both  there  and  on  all  the  occasions  when  she  appears,  is  consonant  not 
only  with  abstract  female  nature,  but  is  eiquisilely  appropriated  to  the 
particular  nalure  of  that  great  Princess,  The  episode  of  Waylatid 
Smith  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  indiscriminate  greediness  with 
which  a  novelist  is  apt  to  press  everything  into  his  service;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  gr.ind  and  mythical  Dxdalus  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  into  the  cheat  and  quacksalver  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
entremely  unfortunate :  but  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
touching  episode  of  old  Sir  Walter  Robsart's  despair  at  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter. 

In  the  enchanting  tale  of  the  Pirate  Scott  gives  us  the  fruits  of  a 
pleasure  expedition  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Northern  Archipelago ; 
the  wild,  simple,  half-Scandinavian  manners  of  that  region  furnished 
him  with  fresh  and  unhackneyed  dramatis penoum,  which  he  placed 
amid  scenery  then  almost  unknown,  and  possessing  a  powerful  interest. 
The  two  sisters,  Minna  and  Brenda.  are  among  the  most  graceful  and 
highly  finished  ofhis  female  portraits;  and  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  ie 
a  creation  of  the  same  order  as  Meg  Merrilies,  though  certainly  inferior 
.on  the  irtiole.  The  description  of  the  wreck  of  the  '  Revenge'  is  very 
powerfully  written ;  and  the  festivities  in  tlie  house  of  the  glorious  old 
Udaller  are  painted  with  unfla^ing  verve.  This  novel  olfers  two  ex- 
amples of  injudicious  harping  upon  one  topic  —  a  fault  which  Scott, 
like  many  other  novelists,  occasionally  falls  into.  Claude  Halcro,  with 
his  eternal  recollections  of  Dryden,  is  singularly  out  of  place  in  the 
Orkneys,  though  not  more  so  than  Jack  Bunce,  with  his  flighty  manners 
and  quotations  from  rhyming  tragedies,  among  the  ruflian  crew  of  the 
pirate.    Goffe,  however,  is  a  little  sketch  of  consummate  merit. 

§  10.  London  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  the  London  of  Shakspeare, 
was  the  scene  of  the  excellent  novel  of  Nigel.  The  character  of  the 
King  is  as  fine  and  as  complete  as  anything  that  Scott  had  hitherto 
done.  The  scenes  in  Alsntia,  the  drinking-bout  at  Duke  Hildebrod'i, 
and  the  murder  of  the  old  usurer  in  Whitcfriars,  are  inimitably  good. 
It  is  true  that  the  junction  between  the  two  plots  in  this  novel  is  not 
very  artificial,  and  the  catastrophe  is  both  harried  and  improbable;  but 
these  defects  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  astonishing  force 
and  brilliancy  of  particular  scenes. 

Pcveril  of  the  Peak  is  principally  defective  in  the  melodramatic  and 
ins  at  ifi  factory  parts  played  by  Christian,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
and  the  strange  dumb  dancing-girl  who  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
long-cherished  revenge.  These  mysterious  figures  harmonize  but  ill 
with  the  gay  and  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  and  with  the  somewhat 
prosaic  details  of  the  Popish  consf'rncy  and  the  intrigues  of  Bucking- 
ham.   The  old  cavalier  Peveril  is  well  contrasted  with  the  i^loomy  aod 
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brooding  republican  Major  Bridgenorth ;  but  Scott,  in  this  novel,  has 
retained  too  much  of  his  naturally  chivalrous  and  mediaeval  tone,  which 
is  discordant  when  recurring  amid  the  trivialities  and  Frenchified 
debauchery  of  a  period  which  was  in  all  essentials  the  very  reverse  of 
chivalric.  The  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  mode  in  which  Bucking- 
ham is  described,  though  admirable  in  Dryden's  satire,  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  narrative  fiction :  and  the  dwarf,  Geoffrey  Hudson,  is 
an  unnatural  excrescence  on  the  story. 

The  striking  and  picturesque  scenes  and  manners  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XL,  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  strongly-contrasted  person- 
ages of  that  perfidious  tyrant  and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
render  ^ucntin  Dumvard  a  most  fascinating  story,  in  spite  of  the 
anachronisms  and  falsifications  of  historical  truth ;  and  many  of  the 
scenes,  as  the  revelry  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  in  the  Bishop's  palace 
at  Li^ge,  are  executed  with  wonderful  force  and  animation.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  declaration  of  war  by  Louis  in  the  midst  of 
his  court,  and  the  supper  at  which  he  receives  Crevecceur,  while  the 
archer  is  secretly  posted  with  his  loaded  musket  behind  the  screen,  are 
examples  of  Scott's  peculiar  power  of  delineation. 

In  St,  Ronan^s  Well  the  principal  plot  is  of  so  gloomy,  painful,  and 
hopeless  a  character  that  the  reader  follows  it  with  reluctance.  The 
general  cloud  of  sorrow  and  suffering  is  perhaps  not  darker  in  this 
novel  than  in  the  Bride  of  Lammerraoor;  but  in  the  latter  that  sorrow 
is  elevated  by  dignity  and  picturesque  association,  while  in  this  almost 
all  the  persons  are  as  odious  as  they  are  commonplace.  The  Earl  of 
Etherington,  the' villain  of  the  story,  is  less  of  a  nobleman  than  of  a 
swindler  and  a  blackguard,  and  the  hopeless  persecution  of  Clara  is 
never  relieved  by  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine.  Nevertheless  the  story 
contains,  among  the  twaddling  and  prosaic  crowd  which  is  assembled 
at  the  Spa,  one  of  those  characteristic  and  perfectly-drawn  Scottish 
figures  in  which  this  great  author  had  no  rival.  Meg  Dods  is  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  coarse  brutality  of  some  of  the 
characters,  and  the  frivolity  of  the  others.  Scott's  peculiar  powers 
seem  to  have  deserted  him  when  he  attempted  to  delineate  the  ufTec- 
tations  and  absurdities  of  contemporary  fashionable  or  would-be  fash- 
ionable society. 

Redgauntlct  is  the  only  novel  in  which  Scott  has  adopted  the  epis- 
tolary form  of  narration.  The  letters  in  which  the  narrative  is  couched 
express  very  agreeably  the  strongly -opposed  character  of  the  two 
young  friends ;  and  in  the  portions  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alan 
Fairford,  the  young  Edinburgh  advocate,  we  find  many  charming 
recollections  of  the  author's  early  life.  The  old  Writer,  his  father,  is, 
in  all  probability,  a  portrait  of  Scott's  own  father;  and  his  adventures, 
when  wandering  in  search  of  his  friend,  bring  him  in  contact  -vith 
things  and  persons  delineated  with  extraordinary  force;  old  Summer- 
trees,  with  his  story  of  his  escape,  and  above  all  Nanty  Ewart,  the 
smuggling  captain,  and  his  narrative  of  his  own  life,  are  masterpieces. 
I  may  aJso  mention  the  admirable  ghost  story  related  by  the  old  fiddler, 
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than  which  nothing  was  erer  more  impresiive.  Darsie  Latimer,  lika 
moBt  of  Scott's  heroe«>  is  rather  too  much  of  the  walking  gentleman, 
little  more  than  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful  plotters. 

%  11.  The  two  novels  the  Bttrolitd  and  the  Talismaa  constitute  the 
series  entitled  Tain  of  lie  Cmsadera.  In  them  the  author  returns  to 
those  feudal  times  of  which  he  was  so  unrivalled  a  painter.  The  Be- 
trothed  is  far  inferior  to  its  companion:  perhaps  the  scene  of  ths 
action  —  the  Marches  of  the  Welsh  Border  —  and  the  conflict  between 
the  Wild  Celts  and  the  Norman  frontier  garrison  —  was  in  itself  less 
attractive  both  to  reader  and  writer :  true  it  is,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  vigorous  and  stirring  scenes,  as  for  example  the  desperate 
sally  and  death  of  Raymond  Berenger  amid  the  swarms  of  the  Celtic 
savages  who  are  be  league  rinj;  his  castle,  this  tale  is  read  with  let* 
pleasure  and  returned  to  with  less  avidiiy  than  anj  except  the  latest 
productions  of  Scott's  pen.  The  Talisman,  on  the  contrary,  is  on« 
of  the  most  dazzling  and  attractive  of  them  all :  the  heroic  splendo. 
of  the  scenery,  personages,  and  adventures,  the  admirable  contrast 
between  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin,  and  the  magnificent  contrast  of  i 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  with  the  heroism  and  civilization  of  the  East,  —  I 
all  this  makes  the  Talisman  a  book  equally  delightful  to  the  young  and 
to  the  old.  The  introduction  of  familiar  and  even  of  comic  details, 
with  which  Scott,  like  Shakspeare,  knew  how  to  relieve  and  set  off  his 
heroic  pictures,  renders  this  story  peculiarly  delightful.  We  seem  to  ' 
be  brought  near  to  the  great  and  historic  characters,  and  admitted  «a . 
it  were  into  their  private  life ;  we  see  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves. 
The  incidents  in  which  the  noble  hound  so  picturesquely  figures  show 
how  deep  were  Scott's  sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  animal  nature- 
There  are  few  of  his  novels  in  which  by  some  eiquiaite  touch  of  descrip- 
tion or  some  pathetic  stroke  of  fidelity  he  does  not  interest  us  in  ths 
fate  and  character  of  dogs  as  profoundly  as  in  the  human  persons. 
Fangs  in  Ivanhoe,  Bevia  in  Woodstock,  the  Peppers  and  Mustards  of 
Charlie's  Hope,  even  the  pointer  Juno  who  runs  away  with  the  Anti- 
quary's buttered  toast,  —  every  one  of  these  animals  has  its  distinctive 
physiognomy ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Scott  himself  was  as  fond 
of  real  dogs  aa  he  makes  us  interested  in  his  imaginary  canine  per* 
•onages. 

The  action  of  Woodstock  is  placed  just  aller  the  fatal  defeat  at  Worces- 
ter; and  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  both  appear  in  the  action.  Tho  . 
interest,  however,  is  really  concentrated  upon  the  noble  figure  of  the  | 
chivalrous  old  royalist  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Lee.  The  lofly  qualities  | 
of  this  cavalier  patriarch  are  so  well  and  so  naturally  tempered  with 
weaknesses  and  foibles,  that  the  character  is  truly  living  and  real.  Many 
of  the  subordinate  scenes  and  characters,  loo,  as  Jocelyn  the  ranger, 
Wildrake,  the  plotting  Dr.  RochccIiFfe,  even  Phixbe  and  the  old  woman, 
are  ever  fresh  and  interesting.  The  tuikanasia  of  the  old  knight,  amid 
the  full  triumph  of  (he  Restoration,  is  a  scene  powerfully  and  patlieti- 
lally  conceived,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  almost  sublimo 
passtigc,  the  description  wf  the  death  of  Mra.  WitherinKton  in  ih^Sm* 
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geon*6  Daughter.  Cromwell  and  Charles  have  not  been  so  successfully 
treated :  the  one  has  been  unduly  lowered,  the  other  as  unduly  elevated, 
by  the  strong  political  partialities  of  the  author. 

§  12.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  contain  the  short  tales  of  the 
Highland  Widow ^  the  Tiuo  Drovers^  and  the  novels  of  the  Su¥'geon^% 
Daughter  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth »  By  a  fiction  like  that  of  Peter 
Pattieson,  the  imaginary  author  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord^  these 
were  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Chrystal  Croftangry,  a  retired 
Scottish  gentleman,  whose  life  had  been  full  of  agitation.  The  intro- 
ductory portion,  describing  the  life  of  this  person,  and  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  try  his  skill  in  authorship,  are  very  agreeably  written,  and 
contain  one  most  pathetic  incident;  but  we  see  throughout  in  this  part, 
as  well  as  in  the  talcs,  a  somewhat  melancholy  and  desponding  tone  of 
thought,  which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  approach  of  old  age,  but 
still  more  probably  to  the  influence  of  Scott's  personal  calamities.  The 
two  first  stories  are  comparatively  insignificant;  but  the  Surgeon's 
Daughter  is  in  its  general  incidents  and  characters  so  sombre  and 
gloomy  that  the  impression  it  leaves  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  hero, 
Richard  Middlemas,  is  a  villain  of  such  mean  and  ignoble  calibre,  and 
the  innocent  are  throughout  pursued  by  such  hopeless  and  unmitigated 
misfortune,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  unpleasing.  The  latter  portion 
of  the  incidents  takes  place  in  India,  in  which  country  Scott  does  not 
appear  at  home :  the  descriptions  read  as  if  they  had  been  got  up  out  of 
books. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is  a  romantic  and  half-historical  picture 
from  an  interesting  period  of  the  early  Scottish  annals.  The  great 
defect  of  the  story  is  the  hazardous  and  unsuccessful  novelty  of  repre- 
senting the  hero  Conachar  —  or  rather  one  of  the  heroes,  for  perhaps 
the  Smith  is  tlie  real  protagonist  —  as  a  coward;  an  expedient  that  has 
more  of  novelty  than  felicity  to  recommend  it.  Novelists  have  indeed 
succeeded  tolerably  well  with  a  plain,  nay,  even  with  an  ugly  heroine; 
but  a  cowardly  hero  —  even  though  his  poltroonery  be  represented  as  a 
Fort  of  congenital  disease  or  weakness — is  what  never  did  and  never 
can  be  made  interesting.  And  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  when  we 
think  of  the  period  of  the  story,  the  nation,  the  age,  and  the  position 
of  Conachar;  the  young  chief  of  a  Highland  clan,  in  the  wildest  and 
mOsSt  warlike  age  of  Scottish  history.  The  Smith  is,  however,  one  of 
Scott's  happy  characters,  and  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  two 
clans  is  painted  with  something  of  the  same  fire  that  glows  in  Marmion 
and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Henbane  Dwining,  the  potticarrier, 
tliougl.  po\rerfully  conceived,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  in  the  story,  and 
tlic  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  as  a  scene  of  horror,  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  murder  of  old  Trapbois  in  Nigel. 

Anne  of  Gcicrstein  afforded  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  wild 
nature  and  simple  manners  of  the  Swiss  patriots  with  the  feudal 
splendor  of  the  Court  of  Burgundy.  The  reception  of  the  Shepherd 
ambassador  by  Charles  in  his  cour  plenitre  is  a  piece  of  magnificent 
paJnimg;  the  execution  of  dc  Hagcnbach  and  the  rout  of  Nancy  are 
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siso  vcrjr  powerfully  f^iven  :  but  we  confesi  that  the  scene  of  the  Vehin- 
trib'iiial,  though  carefully  worked  up,  baa  something  of  an  artificial  ani< 
tlicatrical  effect. 

In  the  two  lant  novels  writteh  by  this  mighty  creator,  Count  Robert 
ef  Paris  and  CaslU  Dangerous,  we  see,  with  pity  and  respect,  the  lust 
fei-hlc  runnings  of  this  bright  and  abundant  fountain,  soon  to  be 
choked  up  forever.  The  scenes  and  descriptions  have  the  air  of  being 
painfully  worked  up  frOTn  books,  the  characters  arc  conventional  and 
without  individuality,  the  dialogues  are  long  and  pointless,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  great  master's  manner  but  thai  free,  honest,  pure,  and 
noble  spirit  of  thought  and  feeling  which  never  deserted  him. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  in  the  painting  of  external 
nature,  Scott  proceeds  objectively ;  his  mind  was  a  mirror  that  faithfully 
reflecled  the  external  surfaces  of  things.  He  does  not  show  the  pro- 
found analysis  which  penetrates  into  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
passions  and  anatomizes  the  nature  of  man,  nor  does  he  communicate, 
like  Richardson  and  Byron,  his  own  personal  coloring  to  the  creation* 
of  his  fancy;  but  he  sets  before  you  so  brightly,  so  transparently,  m 
vividly,  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  idea,  tluU  bi*  imagec 
riAiiiuii  ttideliblir  in  the  tuemcrv. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

BYRON,    MOORE,    SHELLEY,    KEATS,    CAMPBELL,    LEIGH 
HUNT,  AND  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

{  L  Lord  Byron.  His  life  and  writings.  }  2.  Childe  Harold,  {  3.  Roman tio 
Tales  :  The  Giantir,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Corsair,  &c.  §  4.  Beppo  and  the  Vision 
of  Judgment.  The  Island  and  other  poems.  $  5.  Dramatic  Works :  Manfred 
and  Cain,  Marino  Faliero.  The  Tteo  Foscari,  Sardanapalus,  Wertter. 
§  6.  Don  Jiuzn.  §  7.  Thomaa  Moore.  His  life  and  writings.  $  8.  Transla- 
tion of  Anacreon.  Thomas  Littk's  Works.  Odes  and  Epistles.  Irish  Mel- 
odies. National  Airs.  Sacred  Songs.  §  9.  Political  lampoons :  the  Fttdge 
Family  in  Paris.  §  10.  Lalla  Rookh  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  $  11.  Prose 
works.  The  Epicurean,  and  Biographies  of  Sheridan,  Bgron,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  §  12.  Percy  Bysshr  Shelley.  His  life.  {  13.  Qneen 
Mab.  Alastor,  Revolt  of  Islam.  Ileilas.  The  Witch  )/  Atlas,  Prome- 
thetis  Cnbowid.  The  Cenci.  §  14.  Rosalind  and  Helen.  The  Sensitive  Plant, 
}  15.  John  Keats.  His  life  and  writings.  $  16.  Thomas  Campbell.  His 
life  and  writings.  }  17.  Leigh  Hunt.  His  life  and  writings.  §  18.  Walteb 
Sayaoe  Landor.    His  life  and  writings. 

§  1.  The  immense  influence  exerted  by  Byron  on  the  taste  and  sen- 
timent of  Europe  has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  though  far  from  being 
60  supreme  and  despotic  as  it  once  was,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  eflaced. 
He  called  himself,  in  one  of  his  poems,  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  of  rhyme ;  "  and  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  suddenness 
and  splendor  of  Ws  literary  career  and  the  meteoric  rise  and  domination 
of  the  First  Bonaparte.  They  were  both,  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  offspring  of  revolution ;  and  both,  after  reigning  with  ab- 
solute power  for  some  time,  were  deposed  from  their  supremacy,  though 
their  reign  will  leave  profound  traces  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron  (178S-1824),  was  born  in 
London  in  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  an  unprincipled  profligate  and  of 
a  Scottish  heiress  of  ancient  and  illustrious  extraction,  but  of  a  tem- 
per so  passionate  and  uncontrolled  that  it  reached,  in  its  capricious 
alternations  of  fondness  and  violence,  very  nearly  to  the  limit  of  in- 
sanity. Her  dowry  was  speedily  dissipated  by  her  worthless  husband; 
and  the  lady,  with  her  boy,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Aberdeen,  where 
they  lived  for  several  years  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  The  future 
poet  inherited  from  his  mother  a  susceptibility  almost  morbid,  which 
such  a  kind  of  early  training  must  have  still  further  aggravated.  His 
personal  beauty  was  remarkable ;  but  that  fatality  that  seemed  to  poison 
in  him  all  the  good  gifts  of  fortune  and  nature,  in  giving  him  "  a  head 
that  sculptors  loved  to  model,"  afflicted  him  with  a  slight  malformation 
in  one  of  his  feet,  which  was  ever  a  source  of  pain  and  mortiflcation  to 
his  vanity.     He  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  the  death  of  hia 
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grand-uncle,  a  strange,  eccentric,  and  misanthropic  recluse,  made  him 
heir-presumptive  to  th<  baronial  title  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  aris- 
tocratic houses  in  England  —  a  house  which  had  figured  in  our  history 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  been  for  several  generations 
notorious  for  the  vices  and  even  crimes  of  its  representatives.  With 
the  title  he  inherited  large  though  embarrassed  estates,  and  the  noble, 
picturesque  residence  of  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham.  This  sud- 
den change  in  the  boy's  prospects  of  course  relieved  both  mother  and 
chr.  j  from  the  pressure  of  almost  sordid  poverty;  and  he  was  sent  first 
to  Harrow  School,  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  I 
school  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  moody  and  passionate  character,  ' 
and  by  the  romantic  intensity  of  his  youthful  friendships.  Precocious 
in  everything,  he  had  already  felt  with  morbid  violence  the  sentiment 
of  love.  At  college  he  became  notorious  for  the  irregularities  of 
his  conduct,  for  his  contempt  for  academical  discipline,  and  for  his 
friendship  with  several  young  men  of  splendid  talents,  but  sceptical 
principles.  He  was  a  greedy  though  desultory  reader,  and  his  imagi- 
"^ution  appears  to  have  been  especially  attracted  to  Oriental  history  and 
travels. 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that  Byron  made  his  first  literary  attempt, 
#n  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  poems  entitled  Hours 
of  Idleness,  by  Lord  Byron^  a  Minor,  This  collection,  though  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  youthful  essays  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred young  men,  was  seized  upon  and  most  severely  critcised  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a  literary  journal  then  just  commencing  that  career 
->i  brilliant  innovation  which  rendered  it  so  formidable.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  total  want  of  value  in  the  poems  was 
perfectly  just;  but  the  unfairness  consisted  in  so  powerful  a  journal 
invidiously  going  out  of  its  way  to  attack  such  a  very  humble  production 
as  a  volume  of  feeble  and  pretentious  commonplaces  written  by  a  young 
lord.  The  criticism,  however,  threw  BjTon  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  lie 
instantly  set  about  taking  his  revenge  in  the  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,  in  which  he  involved  in  one  common  storm  of  invec- 
tive not  only  his  enemies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  almost  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  day —  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  a  thousand  others, 
from  whom  he  had  received  no  provocation  whatever.  He  soon  be- 
came ashamed  of  his  unreasoning  and  indiscriminate  violence ;  tried, 
but  vainly,  to  suppress  the  poem;  and  became  indeed,  in  after  life,  the 
friend  and  sincere  admirer  of  many  of  those  whom  he  had  lampooned 
in  this  burst  of  youthful  retaliation.  Though  written  in  the  classical, 
dcciatratory,  and  regular  style  of  GifTord,  himself  an  imitator  of  Pope, 
the  English  Bards  shows  a  fervor  and  power  of  expression  which  en- 
ables us  to  see  in  it,  dimly,  the  earnest  of  Byron*s  intense  and  fiery 
genius,  which  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  itself  under  such  diilerent 
literary  forms. 

Byron  nowMrent  abroad  to  travel,  and  visiting  countries  then  little 
frequented,  and  almost  unknown  to  English  society,  he  filled  .his  mind 
vrith  the  picturesque  life  and  scenery  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  East] 
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and  accumulated  those  stores  of  character  and  description  which  he 
poured  forth  with  such  royal  splendor  in  his  poems.  The  two  first 
cantos  of  Ckilde  Harold  absolutely  took  the  public  by  storm,  and  car- 
ried the  enthusiasm  for  Byron's  poetry  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  of  which  we 
have  now  no  idea,  and  at  once  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  social  and  lit- 
erary popularity.  These  were  followed  in  rapid  and  splendid  succession 
by  those  romantic  tales,  written  somewhat  upon  the  plan  which  Scott's 
poems  had  rendered  so  fashionable,  the  Giaour^  Bride  of  Abydos,  Cor' 
sair,  Lara.  As  Scott  had  drawn  his  material  from  feudal  and  Scottish 
life,  Byron  broke  up  new  ground  in  describing  the  manners,  scenery, 
and  wild  passions  of  the  East  and  of  Greece  —  a  region  as  picturesque 
as  that  of  his  rival,  as  well  known  to  him  by  experience,  and  as  new 
and  fresh  to  the  public  he  addressed.  Returning  to  England  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  dawning  fame,  the  poet  became  the  lion  of  the  day. 
His  life  was  passed  in  fashionable  frivolities,  and  he  drained,  with 
feverish  avidity,  the  intoxicating  cup  of  fame.  He  at  this  period  mar- 
ried Miss  Milbanke,  a  lady  of  considerable  expectations;  but  the  union 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  domestic  disagreements  were  embittered  by 
improvidence  and  debt.  In  about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  by  the  advice 
ot'  her  family,  and  of  many  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  consulted 
on  the  subject,  suddenly  quitted  her  husband ;  and  the  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  step  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  scandal  of  the  separation 
deeply  wounded  the  poet,  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  asserted  that  he  never 
knew  the  real  motive  of  the  divorce;  and  the  society  of  the  fashionable 
world,  passing  with  its  usual  caprice  from  exaggerated  idolatry  to  as 
exaggerated  hostility,  pursued  its  former  darling  with  a  furious  howl 
of  reprobation.  He  again  left  England;  and  from  thenceforth  his  life 
was  passed  uninterruptedly  on  the  Continent,  in  Switzerland,  in  Greece, 

.  and  at  Rome,  Pisa,  Ravenna,  and  Venice,  where  he  solaced  his  embit- 
tered spirit  with  misanthropical  attacks  upon  all  that  his  countrymen 
held  sacred,  and  gradually  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  slough  of 
sensuality  and  vice.  While  at  Geneva  he  produced  the  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold^  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon^  Manfred,  and  the  Lament 
of  Tasso.  Between  1818  and  182 1  he  was  principally  residing  at  Ven- 
ice and  Ravenna ;  and  at  this  period  he  wrote  Mazepfa,  the  first  five 
cantos  of  Don  Juan^  and  most  of  his  tragedies,  as  Marino  Faliero, 
Sardanapalus,  the  Tw6  Foscari^  Werner,  Cain,  and  the  Deformed 
Transformed,  in  many  of  which  the  influence  of  Shelley's  literary 
manner  and  philosophical  tenets  is  more  or  less  traceable;  and  here 
too  he  terminated  Don  Juan,  at  least  as  far  as  it  ever  was  completed. 

;  The  deep  profligacy  of  his  private  life  in  Italy,  which  had  undermined 
his  constitution  as  well  as  degraded  his  genius,  was  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  an  illegitimate,  though  not  ignoble  connection  with  the 
younir  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  united  by 
a  marriage  of  family  interest  with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father. In  1S23,  Byron,  who  had  deeply  sympathized  with  revolution- 
ary efforts  in  Italy,  and  was  wearied  with  the  companionship  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  others  who  surrounded  him,  determined  to  devote  his  fortune 
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and  his  influence  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  then  struggling  for  their  indepen- 
dence.    He  arrived  at  Missolonghi  at  the  beginning  of  1824;  and  ifter 
giving  striking  indications  of  his  prrx:tical  talents,  as  well  as  of  his 
ardor  and  self-sacrifice,  he  succumbed  under  the  marsh  fever  of  that 
unhealthy  region,  rendered  still  more  deleterious  hy  the  excesses  which 
had  ruined  his  constitution.    He  died,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  ; 
Greek  patriots,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been,  and  amid  the  universal  1 
sorrow  of  civilized  Europe,  on  the  X9th  of  April,  1824,  at  the  early  ags  : 
of  thirty-six. 

§  2.  The  plan  of  Ckilde  Harold,  though  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  descriptive  and  meditative  passages,  and  carrying 
the  reader  through  widely-distant  scenes,  is  not  very  probable  or  in- 
genious. It  is  a  series  of  gloomy  but  intensely  poetical  monologues, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  jaded  and  misanthropic  voluptuary,  who  takes 
refuge  from  his  disenchantment  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  lovely  or  historical  scenes  of  travel.  The  first  canto  principally 
describes  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  contains  many  powerful  pictures  of 
the  great  battles  which  rendered  memorable  the  struggle  between  those 
oppressed  nationalities,  aided  by  England,  against  the  colossal  power' 
of  Napoleon.  Thus  we  have  the  tremendous  combat  of  Talavera,  and 
scenes  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  as  the  bull-fight.  The  second 
canto  carries  the  wanderer  to  Greece,  Albania,  and  the  ^gean  Archi- 
pelago; and  here  Byron  gave  the  first  earnest  of  his  unequalled  genius 
in  reproducing  the  scenery  and  the  wild  life  of  those  picturesque 
regions.  In  the  third  canto,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  intcnsest 
in  feeling  of  them  all,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine,  give  splen-/ 
did  opportunities  not  only  for  pictures  of  nature  of  consummate  beauty, ' 
but  of  incidental  reflections  on  Napoleon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the 
great  men  whose  glory  has  thrown  a  new  magic  over  those  enchanting 
scenes.  This  canto  also  contains  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  bitter  and  melancholy  but  sublime  musings  on 
the  vanity  of  military  fame.  In  the  fourth  canto  the  reader  is  borne 
successively  over  the  fairest  and  most  touching  scenes  of  Italy,  —  Ven- 
ice, Ferrara,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Ravenna,  —  and  not  only  the  immor-. 
tnl  dead,  but  the  great  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture,  are } 
described  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  poetry.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  nine-lined  or  Spenserian  stanza; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  the  poet  makes  an  effort  to  give 
something  of  the  quaint  and  archaic  character  of  the  Fairy  Qiieen,  by 
adopting  old  words,  as  Spenser  had  done  before  him;  but  he  very 
speedily,  and  with  good  taste,  throws  off  the  useless  and  embarrassing 
restraint.  In  intensity  of  feeling,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  an  imposing  tone  of  gloomy,  sceptical,  and  misanthropic 
reflection,  C A t'lde  Harold  stands  alone  in  our  literature;  and  the  free- 
dom and  vigor  of  the  flow,  both  as  regards  the  images  and  the  lan- 
guage, make  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  works  in  literature. 

§  3.  The  romantic  tales  of  Byron  are  so  numerous  thf.t  i:  will  be 
impc  ssible  to  examine  them  in  detail.    They  arc  all  marked  b^  ^xxs^xVool 
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peculiarities  of  thought  and  treatment,  though  they  may  differ  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  their  respective  excellences.  The  Giaour^  the 
Siege  of  Corinth.,  MazcfPoy  Parisiua^  the  Prisoner  of  CkilloH<t  and 
the  Bride  of  Abydos  arc  written  in  that  somewhat  irregular  and  flow- 
\x\%  versification  which  Scott  brought  into  fashion,  while  the  Corsair^ 
Lara.,  and  the  Island  arc  in  the  regular  English-rhymed  heroic  meas- 
ure. It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  metrical  forms  Byron  uses 
with  grecter  vigor  and  effect.  In  the  Giaour^  Siege  of  Coriniky  the 
Bride,  and  Corsair,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece  or  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago ;  and  picturesque  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman, 
as  w^cU  as  the  dramatic  scenery,  manners,  and  costume  of  those  regions, 
is  powerfully  set  before  the  reader.  These  poems  have  in  general  a 
fraijnientary  character:  they  are  made  up  of  imposing  and  intensely 
interesting  moments  of  passion  and  action.  Neither  in  these  nor  in 
any  of  his  works  does  Byron  show  the  least  power  of  delineating  vari" 
ety  of  character.  There  are  but  two  personages  in  all  his  poems  — 
a  man  in  whom  unbridled  passions  have  desolated  the  heart,  and  left  it 
hard  and  impenetrable  as  the  congealed  lava-stream,  or  only  capable 
of  launching  its  concealed  fires  at  moments  of  strong  emotion;  a  man 
contemptuous  of  his  kind,  whom  he  rules  by  the  very  force  of  that  con- 
tempt, sceptical  and  despairing,  yet  feeling  the  softer  emotions  with  an 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  rarity  with  which  he  yields  to  them.  The 
woman  is  the  woman  of  the  East  —  sensual,  devoted,  and  loving,  but 
loving  with  the  unreasoning  attachment  of  the  lower  animals.  These 
elements  of  character,  meagre  and  unnatural  as  they  are,  are,  how- 
ever, set  before  us  with  such  consummate  force  and  intensity,  and  are 
framed,  so  to  saj',  in  such  brilliant  and  picturesque  surroundings,  that 
the  reader,  and  particularly  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader,  inva- 
riably loses  sight  of  their  contradictions ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  all 
of  us  have  thought  the  sombre,  scowling,  mysterious  heroes  of  B^Ton 
the  very  ideal  of  all  that  is  noble  and  admirable.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  skill  with  which  the  most  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  thrown 
upon  the  features  of  these  Rembrandt-like  or  rather  Tintoretto-like 
sketches.  In  all  these  poems  we  meet  with  inimitable  descriptions, 
tender,  animated,  or  profound,  which  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the 
dramatis  personce :  thus  the  famous  comparison  of  enslaved  Greece  to 
a  corpse  in  the  Giaour,  the  night-scene  and  the  battie-scene  in  the 
Corsair  and  Lara,  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  the  city  in  the  Siege  ofCoT' 
inth,  and  the  fiery  energy  of  the  attack  in  the  same  poem,  the  exquisite 
opening  lines  in  Parisina,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  Byron's  extraordinary  genius  in  communicating  to  his 
pictures  the  individuality  and  the  coloring  of  his  own  feelings  and  char- 
acter—  proceeding,  in  this  respect,  in  a  manner  precisely  opposed  to 
W  iter  Scott,  whose  scenes  are  as  it  were  reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  take 
no  coloring  from  the  poet's  own  individuality.  If  Scott's  picturesque  fac- 
ulty be  like  that  of  the  pure  surface  of  a  lake,  or  the  colorless  plane  of 
1  mirror,  that  of  Byron  resembles  those  tinted  glasses  which  convey  to 
a  landscape  viewed  through  tliem  the  yellow  gUara  of  a  Cuyp»  >r  (h« 
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sombre  gloom  of  ■  Zurbaran.  Lara  U  undoubtedlj  (he  sequel  or  tha 
Corsair;  the  returned  Spanish  noble  of  myGterious  adventures  is  no 
other  than  Conrad  of  the  preceding  poem,  and  the  disguised  page  is 
Gulnare.  The  Siefft  of  Corinlh  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  vari- 
ety and  force  of  its  descriptions  —  a  variety  greater  than  will  generally  be 
found  in  Byron's  tales.  Parisina  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
deep  pathos  with  which  the  author  has  invested  a  painful  and  even 
repulsive  story;  and  in  the  Prisoner  of  Ckillon  the  liopeless  tone  of 
sorrow  and  uncomplaining  Buffering  which  runs  through  the  whola 
gives  it  9.  Eitrong  hold  upon  the  reader's  feelings.  MazePfa,  though 
founded  upon  the  adventures  of  an  historical  person,  is  singuinrly 
and  almost  ludicrously  at  variance  with  the  real  character  of  the 
hero.  The  powerfully- written  episode  of  the  gallop  of  the  wild  Bteed, 
with  the  victim  lashed  on  his  back,  makes  the  reader  forget  all  incon- 
gruiti 


IS  ventured  upon 

1$  is  a  little  epi- 

and  exhlb< 


S  4.  In  Bepfo  and  the  Vi.iion  of  Judgmenl  Byro 
the  gay,  airy,  and  satirical.  The  former  of  these  poem 
Bodc  of  Venetian  intrigue  narrated  in  singularly  easy  v 
iting  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Italiar 
It  is  not  perhaps  over  moral,  but  it  is  exquisitely  playful  and  sparkling. 
The  Vision  is  a  most  severe  attack  upon  Southey,  in  which  Byron  vig- 
orously repels  the  accusations  brought  by  his  antagonist  against  the 
alleged  immorality  of  hin  poems,  and  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy'a 
country,  showing  up  with  unmerciful  bitterness  the  contrast  between 
Southey's  former  extreme  liberalism  and  his  then  rabid  devotion  to 
Court  principles,  and  parodying  the  very  poor  and  pretentious  verse* 
whicti  Southey,  aa  Poet  Laureate,  composed  as  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
Georgt  III.  Though  somewhat  ferocious  and  truculent,  this  satire  ia 
brilliant,  and  contains  many  picturesque  and  even  beautiful  passages  i 
and  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation,  a  fair  and 
allowable  attack.  The  Island,  in  four  cantos,  is  a  Striking  incident 
extracted  from  the  narrative  of  the  famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  when 
Captain  Bligh  and  his  oflicers  were  cast  olf  by  his  rebellious  crew  in 
an  open  boat,  and  the  mutineers,  under  the  command  of  Christinn, 
established  themselves  in  half-savage  life  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  where 
their  descendants  were  recently  living.  Among  the  less  commonly 
read  of  Qjron's  longer  poems  1  may  mention  the  Age  of  Bronte, 
a  vehement  satirical  declamation ;  the  Curse  of  Miiierva-t  directed 
against  the  spoliation  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  by  Lord  Elgin,  in 
which  the  description  of  sunset,  forming  the  opening  of  the  poem,  Is 
inexpressibly  beautiful ;  the  Lament  of  Tasso  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Danle,  the  latter  written  in  the  difficult  teria  rima,  the  first  atlunipt,  I 
believe,  of  any  English  poet  to  employ  that  measure.  The  Dream  is 
in  some  respects  tlie  most  complete  and  touching  of  Byron's  minor 
works.  It  is  the  narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  of  his  early  love- 
sorrow  for  Mary  Chaworth.  There  is  hardly,  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  so  tender,  so  lofty,  and  so  condensed  a  life-drama  as  that 
narrated  in  these  verses.  Picture  after  picture  U&oCU3«Vv&;to'««:&^i'<W 
J4* 
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all  pervaded  by  the  same  mournful  glow,  and  "  the  doom  of  the  two 
creatures  "  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  hopeless  misery. 

§  5.  The  dramatic  wor"ks  of  Byron  are  in  many  respects  the  precise 
opposite  of  what  might  d  friori  have  been  expected  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  genius.  In  form  they  arc  cold,  severe,  lofty,  partaking 
far  more  of  the  manner  of  Alficri  than  of  that  of  Shakspeare.  Artful 
involution  of  intrigue  they  have  not,  but  though  singularly  destitute  of 
powerful  fassion  they  are  full  of  intense  sentiment.  The  finest  of  them 
IE  Mitnfrcd,  which,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  drama  as  a  dramatic 
poem,  in  some  degree  resembling  Fausi^  by  which  indeed  it  was  sug- 
gested. It  consists  not  of  action  represented  in  dialogue,  but  of  a 
series  of  sublime  soliloquies,  in  which  the  mysterious  hero  describes 
nature,  and  pours  forth  his  despair  and  his  self-pity.  The  scene  with 
which  it  opens  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  monologue  of 
Goethe's  hero ;  and  the  invocation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  the  medi- 
tation of  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau,  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  are  singularly  grand  and  touching  as  detached  passages,  but 
have  no  dramatic  cohesion.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  C«/»,  we  t^ce 
the  full  expression  of  Byron's  sceptical  spirit,  and  the  tone  of  half- 
melancholy,  half-mocking  misanthropy  which  colors  so  much  of  his 
writings,  and  which  was  in  him  partly  sincere  and  partly  put  on  for 
elTect;  for  Byron  was  far  from  that  profound  conviction  in  his  anti- 
religious  doctrines  which  glows  so  fervently  through  every  page  written 
by  his  friend  Siielley,  who  unquestionably  exerted  a  very  powerful 
influence  upon  Byron  at  one  part  of  his  career.  The  more  exclusively 
historical  pieces  —  Alariuo  Falicro,  the  Two  Foscari  —  are  derived 
from  Venetian  annals;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  has 
Byron  clothed  the  events  with  that  living  and  intense  reality  which  the 
subjects  would  have  received,  I  will  not  say  from  Shakspeare,  but  even 
from  Rowe  or  Otway.  There  is  in  these  dramas  a  complete  failure  in 
variety  of  character;  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  obstinate 
harping  of  the  principal  personages  upon  one  topic  —  their  own  wrongs 
and  humiliations.  This  is  indeed  at  times  impressive,  and,  aided  by 
Byron's  magnificent  powers  of  expression,  gives  us  noble  occasional 
tirades;  but  it  is  essentially  undramatic,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
that  play  and  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  one  character  or  passion 
upon  another,  in  which  dramatic  interest  essentially  consists.  In  Sar^ 
danapalus  the  remoteness  of  the  epoch  chosen,  and  our  total  ignorance 
of  the  interior  life  of  those  times,  remove  the  piece  into  the  region  of 
fiction.  But  the  character  of  Myrrha,  though  beautiful,  is  an  anachro- 
nism and  an  impossibility;  and  the  antithetic  contrast  between  the 
eHeminacy  and  sudden  heroism  in  Sardanapalus  belongs  rather  to  the 
satire  or  to  the  moral  disquisition  than  to  tragedy.  Weruer^  a  piece 
of  domestic  interest,  is  bodily  borrowed,  as  far  as  regards  its  incidents, 
and  even  much  of  its  dialogue,  from  the  Hungarian's  Story  in  Miss 
Lee's  "Canterbury  Tales."  It  still  retains  possession  of  the  stage, 
because,  like  Sardanapalus^  it  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  stage  decoration  and  declamation ;  but  Byron's  share  in  its  com* 
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positron  extends  lii  le  farther  than  the  cutting  up  of  MUt  L  te'B  pro  « 
into  tolerably  regular  but  often  very  indifferent  lines. 

S  9.  Don  yLan  is  the  longest,  the  most  singular,  and  in  Eotne 
respects  the  most  characteristic,  of  Byron's  poems:  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  tigniflcant  productions  of  the  age  of  revolu 
tioii  and  scepticism  which  almost  immediately  preceded  its  appearnnce. 
It  is  written  in  octaves,  a  kind  of  versification  borrowed  from  llie 
Italians,  and  particularly  from  the  half-Gcrious,  half-comic  writers  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Arioslo.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  the  old 
Spanish  legend  of  Don  Juan  de  Tenorio,  upon  which  have  been  founded 
•o  many  dramatic  works,  among  the  rest  the  FcsHk  dc  Pierre  of  Molicre 
and  the  immortal  opera  of  Moiart.  The  fundamental  idcn  of  tlie 
atheist  and  voluptuary  enabled  Byron  to  carry  his  hero  through  variou* 
adventures,  serious  and  comic,  to  exhibit  his  unrivalled  power  of  de- 
scription, and  left  him  unfettered  by  any  necessities  of  time  and  place. 
Byron's  Don  Juan  is  a  young  Spanish  hidalgo,  whose  education  ii 
described  with  strong  satiric  power  intermingled  with  frequent  and 
bitter  personal  allusions  to  those  against  whom  the  author  has  a  grudge. 
and  being  detected  in  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  he 
is  obliged  to  leave  Spain.  lie  embarks  on  board  a  ship  which  ii 
wrecked  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  all  hands  perishing  after  incredible 
EufTcrings  in  an  open  boat,  and  is  thrown,  exhausted  and  almost  dying, 
on  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  Here  he  is  cherished  and  sheltered  by 
Haidee,  a  lovely  Greek  girl,  the  half-savage  daughter  of  Lambro,  the 
master  of  the  isle,  now  absent  on  a  piratical  expedition.  Hnidce  and 
Juan  are  married,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities  Lambro 
returns,  Juan  is  overpowered,  wounded,  and  put  on  board  the  pirate's 
vessel  to  be  carried  to  Constantinopic,  and  Hnidee  soon  afterwards  dies 
of  grief  and  despair.  Juan  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at 
Stambout,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  favorite  Sultana,  who  buys  him,  and 
introduces  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  odalisque  into  the  seraglio;  but 
(uan  refuses  the  love  of  Gulbcj-az,  and  afterwards  escapes  from  Con- 
stantinople in  company  with  Smith,  an  Englishman  whom  he  has 
encountered  in  slavery.  The  hero  is  then  made  to  arrive  at  the  siegn 
of  Izmail  by  the  Russian  army  under  Souvaroff;  the  horrible  details  ol 
the  storming  and  capture  of  the  city  are  borrowed  from  official  and 
historical  sources,  and  reproduced  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  pictures 
of  the  shipwreck  from  Admiral  Byron's  narrative  of  his  own  calamities, 
luan  distinguishes  himself  in  the  assault,  and  is  selected  to  carry  th« 
bulletin  of  victory  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  The  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  then  described,  and  Juan  becomes  the  favorite  and  lover  of  the 
Northern  Semiramis ;  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  is  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  England.  Here  the  author  gives  us  a  very  minute  and 
sarcastic  account  of  English  aristocratic  society,  nnd  in  the  midst  of 
what  promises  to  turn  out  on  amusing,  though  not  over  moral  oi'tenture, 
the  narrative  abruptly  breaks  off.  Don  yuan,  in  the  imperfect  state  in 
which  it  was  left,  consists  of  sixteen  cantos,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  ahould  not  have  been  indeCnitely  extended.    \\.  '«i«a  "Ami  -Ni&t»^v 
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intention  to  bring  his  hero's  adventures  to  a  regular  termination,  but 
«io  desultory  a  scries  of  incidents  have  no  real  coherency.  The  merit 
of  this  extraordinary  poem  is  the  richness  of  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
images,  which  form  an  absolute  plethora  of  witty  allusion  and  sarcastic 
reflection;  and  above  all  the  constant  passage  from  the  loftiest  and 
tendcrcst  tone  of  poetry  to  the  most  familiar  and  mocking  style.  These 
transitions  are  incessant,  and  the  artifice  of  such  sudden  change  of 
sentiment  which  at  first  dazzles  and  enchants  the  reader,  ultiniatcl/ 
wearies  him.  The  tone  of  morality  is  throughout  very  low  and  selfish, 
even  materialistic:  everything  in  turn  is  made  the  subject  of  a  sneer, 
and  the  brilliant  but  desolating  lightning  of  Byron's  sarcasm  blasts 
alike  the  weeds  of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  the  flowers  of  faith  and  the 
holiest  affections.  This  Mcphistophiles-like  tone  is  rendered  more 
effective  by  perpetual  contrast  with  the  warmest  outbursts  of  feeling 
and  the  most  admirable  descriptions  of  nature :  the  air  of  superiority 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  sarcasm  renders  Don  yuan 
peculiarly  dangerous,  as  it  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  to  young  readers. 
In  spite  of  much  superficial  flippancy,  this  poem  contains  an  immen::e 
mass  of  profound  and  melancholy  satire,  and  in  a  very  large  number 
of  serious  passages  Byron  has  shown  a  power,  picturesqueness,  and 
pathos  which  in  other  works  may  indeed  be  paralleled,  but  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

§  7.  Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  the  personal  friend  and  biographer 
of  Byron,  is  the  most  popular  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  He  was 
•  born  in  Dublin,  of  humble  parentage,  but  through  the  wise  affection 
of  his  parents,  received  as  good  an  education  as  his  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  boyish  ability  seemed  to  call  for.  Being  a  Catholic,  many  of 
the  avenues  to  public  distinction  were  then,  by  the  invidious  laws  that 
oppressed  his  country  and  religion,  closed  to  him;  but  afler  distin- 
guishing himself  at  the  University  of  Dublin  he  passed  over  to  London, 
nominally  with  the  intention  of  studying  law  in  the  Temple,  but  in 
reality  to  commence  that  career  as  a  poet,  which  was  so  long  and  so 
brilliant.  He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  translator  of  tlie 
Odes  of  Anacrcou^  sl  task  for  which  his  elegant  and  varied,  though  per- 
haps not  very  profound,  scholarship,  rendered  him  sufficiently  fit,  while 
the  highly  colored  and  voluptuous  style  of  his  version  gave  an  attractive 
if  not  very  faithful  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Teian  bard.  This  work 
was  published  by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  immediately  introduced  Moore  into  that  gay  and  fashionable  society 
of  which  he  remained  all  his  life  a  somewhat  too  assiduous  frequenter, 
lie  had  indeed,  both  in  his  personal  and  poetical  character,  everything 
calculated  to  make  him  the  darling  of  society;  great  conversational 
talents,  an  agreeable  voice,  and  a  degree  of  musical  skill  which  enabled 
him  to  give  enchanting  eflcct  to  the  tender,  voluptuous,  or  patriotic 
songs  which  he  poured  forth  with  such  facile  abundance.  His  dignity 
of  character,  perhaps,  suffered  from  his  passion  for  the  frivolous  tri- 
umphs of  fashionable  circles ;  but  Moore  was  during  hiR  whole  life  the 
Bfoiled  child  of  popularitj-.    The  only  serious  check  he  sufTerod  in  hit 
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gay  career  was  when  he  obtained  a  small  government  post  in  the  island 
of  Bermuda  (1804),  which,  indeed,  enabled  hin  to  visit  America  and 
the  Antilles,  and  drew  from  him  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  spar- 
kling of  his  early  p>oems :  but  he  neglected  the  duties  for  which  he  was 
totally  unfit,  and,  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  subordinate,  exposed  himself 
to  serious  responsibility,  in  consequence  of  the  embezzlement  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  public  money.    This  claim  of  the  crown,  for  which  he 
was  legally  answerable,  though  no  suspicion  of  irregularity  was  person- 
ally attached  to  Moore,  he  afterwards  discharged  by  his  literary  labor; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
a  rapid  and  wonderfully  varied  succession  of  compositions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  obtained  an  immense  and  all  a  respec- 
table success.    They  may,  generally,  be  divided  into  lyric  productions, 
serious  and  comic,  the  latter  principally  consisting  of  political  squibs; 
of  an  entirely  original   and  most  enchanting  character,  nothing  like 
which  had  till  then  appeared,  narrative  poems,  the  chief  of  which  are  . 
tlie  Lalla  Roohh  and  the  Loves  of  ike  Angclsy  a  novel,  originally  in-  • 
tended  to  be  a  poem  in  the  epistolary  form,  entitled  the  Epicurean^  and 
three  considerable  biographical  works,  the  memoirs  of  Sheridan,  of 
Byrouy  and  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  patriot  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
This  rapid  enumeration  gives,  of  course,  only  the  outline  of  Moore's 
very  long,  very  successful,  and  very  well-filled  career.     It  will  be  requi- 
site presently  to  enter  more  into  detail  whep  we  come  to  examine  his 
productions.    As  an  Irishman   and  Catholic  Moore  was  naturally  a^ 
"Whig,  **  and  something  more,"  and  the  oppression  of  his  country,  and  ) 
the  persecution  of  his  faith,  suggested  not  only  the  most  touching  and 
spirit-stirring  passages  of  his   patriotic  lyrics,  but  they  supplied  the 
biting  and  yet  pleasant  sarcasm  which  seasons  his  political  pasquinades. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  cottage  near  Bowood,  the  resi-  ' 
dence  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  cherished  his  friend-  , 
ship. 

§  8.  The  poetical,  which  is  also  the  larger,  portion  of  Moore's  writ- 
ings, consists  chiefly  of  lyrics,  whether  serious  or  comic,  the  most  cele- 
brated collection  among  them  being  the  Irish  Melodies,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  its  proper  place,  afler  passing  in  rapid  review  his  earlier 
efforts.  The  version  of  Anacreon,  though  tolerably  faithful  in  the 
general  rendering  of  the  original,  is  far  too  brilliant  and  ornamental 
in  its  language  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poet. 
Moore  is  indeed  not  more  voluptuous  than  his  original,  but  An^creon 
clothes  his  voluptuousness  of  sentiment  in  a  garb  of  the  most  exquisite 
simplicity  of  expression.  His  muse  is  like  the  lovely  nakedness  of  an 
undraped  antique  marble.  Moore  has  adorned  the  statue  with  the  daz- 
zling but  not  always  sterling  decorations  of  antithesis  and  modern 
coloring.  In  his  juvenile  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  published 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Thomas  Little,  in  the  productions  suggested 
by  his  visit  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Odes  and  Epis* 
ties,  we  see  that  ingenious  and  ever-watchful  invention  which  forms  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Moore's  genius*,   and  a\%o  \)lA  ^Vlq^cv*^^ 
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erotic  and  voluptuous  tendency  of  sentiment,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  morality.  But  the  volup- 
tuousness of  this  poet  is  not  of  a  very  dangerous  or  corrupting  nature: 
it  is  the  result  rather  of  a  lively  fancy  than  of  a  profoundly  passionate 
temperament,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  perpetual  sparkle  of  ingenious 
allusion  and  combination  of  ideas.  If  wit  be  properly  defined  as  the 
f'owcr  of  perceiving  relations  between  objects  which  to  ordinary  minds 
appear  incapable  of  combination,  then  Moore  possesses  wit  in  a  very 
high  degree  —  a  degree  as  high  perhaps  as  Cowley  himself:  and  like 
Cowley  he  exhibits  this  faculty  quite  as  strikingly  in  his  serious  as  in 
his  comic  writings.  He  is  in  particular  remarkable  for  the  felicity  with 
which  he  illubtrates  and  adorns  his  fancies  by  allusions  drawn  from 
apparently  remote  and  unexpected  sources :  and  though  he  somecimcs 
abuics  this  kind  of  ingenuity,  which  is  of  course  out  of  place  in  pas- 
sai^cs  where  the  poet's  aim  is  to  excite  deep  emotion,  yet  it  is  oicen  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 

The  In'sft  Melodies,  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  songs,  were  composed  in  order  to  furnish  appropriate  words  to  & 
great  number  of  beautiful  national  airs,  some  of  great  antiquity,  which 
had  been  degraded  by  becoming  gradually  associated  with  lines  often 
vulgar  and  sometimes  even  indecent.  The  music  was  arranged  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  an  Iribh  composer  of  some  merit,  and  Moore  furnished 
the  poctrj',  which  occupied  in  Engiand  and  Ireland  a  somewhat  similar 
position  as  regards  popularity  with  that  of  Beranger  in  France.  The 
themes  as  well  as  the  airs  of  these  songs  are  almost  entirely  national ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  very  narrow  repertory  of  subjects  to  which 
the  song-writer  is  necessarily  limited, we  cannot  but  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  invention  he  has  displayed.  Patriotism,  love,  and 
conviviality  form  the  subject-matler  of  these  charming  lyrics:  the  past 
glories  and  sufferings  and  the  future  greatness  of  Ireland  are  indeed 
frequently  allegorized  in  many  of  those  Ij'rics  which  at  first  sight 
appear  devoted  to  love :  as  the  praises  of  wine  and  women  in  the  songs 
of  Hafiz  are  interpreted  by  orthodox  Mahometan  critics  to  signify, 
esoterically,  the  raptures  of  religious  mysticism.  The  versification  of 
these  songs  has  never  been  surpassed  for  melody  and  neatness :  indeed, 
from  a  simple  declamation  of  many  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  guess  at  the 
air  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  sung.  The  language  is  always 
r!c:ir,  appropriate,  and  concise,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  high  degree 
o!"  majesty,  vigor,  or  tenderness.  The  pathetic  effect  is  seldom  missed, 
excejit  when  the  author  is  led  away  by  his  ingenuity  to  introduce  one 
of  those  conceits  or  witty  turns,  which,  by  their  very  epigrammatic 
cleverness,  are  destructive  of  lofty  or  tender  emotion.  Though  Moore 
IS  destitute  of  the  intense  feeling  of  Burns,  or  of  that  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  popular  feeling  which  makes  Beranger  the  darling  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  France,  yet  he  appeals,  as  they  do,  to  the 
universal  sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  popularity  is  propor- 
tionally great.  The  Irish  Melodies  appeared  in  a  succession  oK fasciculi^ 
and  instantly  attained  an  immense  popularity:  there  is  not  a  piano  iq 
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England  or  Ireland  upon  which  they  arc  not  to  be  pcen.  On  a  some- 
what similar  plan  Moore  composed  a  considerable  number  —  about 
seventy  —  of  songs  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  tunes  peculiar  to 
various  countries.  These  he  called  National  Airs^  and  they  exhibit 
the  same  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  musical  character  of  the  different 
airSf  and  the  tame  neatness  of  expression,  as  the  Irish  Melodies;  but 
thry  are  naturally  inferior  to  them  in  intensity  of  patriotic  feeling.  In 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  collection,  Moore  sometimes  fails  in  his 
f.'ffect  by  indulging  in  playful  ingenuities  of  fancy  and  epigrammatic 
turns  of  thought.  A  small  collection  of  Sacred  Songs  affords  frequent  , 
examples  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Moore's  lyrical  genius,  | 
though  the  latter  are  perhaps  more  prominent  as  destructive  occa-  / 
sionally  of  the  lofty  religious  tone  which  the  subject  required  him  to 
maintain.  None  of  these  collections,  however,  can  be  examined  with- 
out the  reader's  meeting  with  many  examples  of  consummate  felicity, 
both  in  the  conception  and  treatment  of  song-composition ;  and  they 
Ell  exhibit  a  high  polish,  an  almost  fastidious  fmish  of  style,  which, 
though  it  sometimes  interferes  with  their  effect  by  giving  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial and  drawing-room  refinement,  yet  certainly  makes  them  models 
of  perfection  in  thei-  peculiar  manner. 

§  9.  As  a  Liberal,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic,  Moore  naturally  felt 
intense  hostility  to  those  bigoted,  retrograde,  and  tyrannical  principles 
which  governed  for  so  long  a  time  the  policy  of  England  towards  his 
country;  and  for  many  years  he  kept  up,  generally  in  the  columns  of 
the  Opposition  newspapers,  a  constant  fire  of  brilliant  and  witty  lam- 
poons. These  were  directed  against  the  Tory  party  in  general,  and 
were  showered  with  peculiar  vivacity  and  stinging  effect  upon  the 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  Lord  Eldon,  Castlcreagh,  and  all  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  granting  of  any  relaxation  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. Moore's  political  squibs  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  class 
of  composition.  Instead  of  the  coarse  and  malignant  invective  which 
generally  marked,  before  this  time,  these  party  lampoons,  the  wit  of 
which  could  not  always  obtain  pardon  for  tlicir  grossness  and  person- 
ality, Moore  introduced  a  tone  of  good  society,  an  elegance,  a  playful- 
ness, and  an  ingenuity  which  give  them  a  permanent  value  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  momentary  piquancy.  The  ingenious  way  in  which 
out-of-the-way  reading  and  unexpected  allusion  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day  showed  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Moore's 
invention,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  His  Odes  on  Cas/i^  Corn,  and 
Catholics^  his  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance^  show  an  inexhaustible 
invention  of  quaint  and  ingenious  ideas,  and  the  power  of  bringing  the 
most  apparently  remote  allusions  to  bear  upon  the  person  or  thing 
selected  for  attack.  The  sharp  and  highly-polished  shafts  of  Moore's 
satire  must  have  inflicted  exquisitely  painful  wounds  upon  the  self-love 
of  his  victims;  but  they  were  wounds  which  rendered  complaint  impos- 
sible and  retaliation  difficult;  Some  of  the  most  celcbrf.ted  of  these 
brilliant  pasquinades  were  combined  into  a  sort  of  story,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  Fudge  Family  in  Paris^  purporting  to  be  a  scries  of  lettftr%Mix\lKis^. 
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from  France  judt  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Tlic 
authors  of  the  correspondence  are  Mr.  Fudge,  a  creature  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  a  kind  of  political  spy,  his  son  Bob,  a  dandy  and  epicure 
of  the  first  water,  and  his  daughter  Biddy,  a  delightful  type  of  the 
frivolous,  romance-reading  Miss.  The  letters  of  the  father  give  a  bit- 
terly ironical  picture  of  the  baseness  and  servility  of  the  triumphant 
Royalist  party,  those  of  the  son  are  a  delicious  mixture  of  cookery  and 
dress,  and  the  daughter,  in  high-flying  romantic  jargon,  describes  her 
adventures  with  a  dirtinguished-Iooking  stranger  with  whom  she  falls 
in  love,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  incognito 
at  Paris,  but  who  afterwards  turns  out,  to  her  infinite  horror,  to  be  a 
linen-draper's  shopman.  Nothing  can  be  more  animated,  brilliant,  and 
humorous  than  the  description  of  the  motley  life  and  the  giddy  whirl 
of  amusement  in  Paris  at  that  memorable  moment;  and  the  whole  is 
seasoned  with  such  a  multitude  of  personal  and  political  allusions,  that 
the  Fudge  Family  will  probably  ever  retain  its  popularity,  as  both  a 
social  and  political  sketch  of  a  most*  interesting  moment  in  modem 
European  history. 

\\  §  10.  The  longer  and  more  ambitious  poems  of  Moore  are  Lalla 
\.^  Rookh  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels^  the  former  being  immeasurably 
'•'  the  best,  both  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the  power  witli 
which  it  is  treated.  The  plan  of  Lalla  Rookk  is  original  and  happy; 
it  consists  of  a  little  prose  love-tale  describing  the  journey  of  a  beauti- 
ful Oriental  princess  from  Delhi  to  Bucharia,  where  she  is  to  meet  her 
betrothed  husband,  the  king  of  the  latter  country.  Great  splendor  of 
imagination  and  immense  stores  of  Eastern  reading  are  lavished  on  the 
description  of  this  gorgeous  progress,  and  the  details  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  ceremonial  are  given  with  an  almost  overpowering  luxu- 
riance of  painting,  artfully  relieved  by  a  pleasant  epigrammatic  humor 
displayed  in  the  character  and  criticisms  of  the  princess's  pompous  and 
pedantic  chamberlain,  Fadladeen.  For  Lalla  Rookh's  amusement, 
when  stopping  for  her  night's  repose,  a  young  Bucharian  poet,  Fera- 
moz,  is  introduced,  who  chants  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  national 
guitar  four  separate  poems  of  a  narrative  character,  which  are  thus,  so 
to  say,  incrustcd  in  the  prose  story.  The  princess  becomes  gradually 
enamoured  of  the  interesting  young  bard,  and  her  growing  melancholy 
continues  till  her  arrival  at  her  future  home,  where,  in  the  person  of  her 
betrothed  husband,  who  comes  to  meet  her  in  royal  pomp,  she  recog- 
nizes the  musician  who  had  employed  his  disguise  of  a  poor  minstrel 
to  gain  that  love  which  he  deserved  to  enjoy  as  a  monarch.  The  prose 
portion  of  the  work  is  inimitably  beautiful;  the  whole  style  is  sparkling 
with  Oriental  gems,  and  perfumed,  as  it  were,  with  Oriental  musk  and 
rosea;  and  the  very  abuse  of  brilliancy  and  of  a  voluptuous  languor, 
which  in  another  kind  of  composition  might  be  regardeG  ab  meretri- 
cious, only  adds  to  the  Oriental  eflect.  The  four  jioems  to  which  the 
above  story  forms  a  setting  are  the  Veiled  Prophet,  the  Fire-  Worships 
fers,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  the  Light  of  the  Harem;  all,  of 
couisef  of  an   Eastern  character,  awd  the  two  first  in  some 
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historical  in  theinubjecL  The  longest  and  most  Kmbitious  ie  the  first, 
which  is  written- in  the  rhymed  heroic  coupiel,  while  the  otlicrs  arc 
composed  in  thni  irregular  animated  versificalion  whioh  Walter  Scott 
and  Byron  had  brought  into  fashion.  The  Veiled  Profhct  \%  a  etorf 
of  love,  Tanaticism,  and  vengeance,  founded  on  the  career  of  an  impos- 
tor vho  made  his  appearance  in  Khorassan,  and  al\er  leading  astray 
numberless  dupes  by  a  pretended  mirsculoua  mission  to  overthrow 
Mahomelanism,  was  at  last  defeated  by  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  He 
ir.,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Mussulman  Antichrist.  The  betrayal  of  the 
lieroine  by  his  diabolical  arts,  and  the  voluptuous  temptations  by  which 
he  induces  a  young  Circassian  chieftain  to  join  his  standard,  the  re^iog- 
nilion  of  the  lovers,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  deceiver  and  his  vic- 
tims, form  the  plot  of  the  story;  but  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  de- 
scriptions, and  the  unvarying  richness  of  Oriental  imagery  in  the  stjic, 
are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  poem.  Its  defects  are  chiefly  a  too  uni' 
form  tone  of  agonized  and  intense  feeling  which  becomes  monotonous 
and  strained,  and  the  want  of  reality  in  the  characters,  the  demoniac 
wickedness  of  Mokanna  being  contrasted  with  the  superhuman  exalta- 
tion of  love  and  sorrow  in  the  lovers.  Nor  did  Moore  possess  full  mas- 
tery over  the  grave  and  masculine  instrument  of  the  heroic  versifica- 
tion; and,  therefore,  despite  the  astonishing  richness  of  the  imager/ 
and  descriptions,  the  poet's  peculiar  genius  is  more  favorably  exhibited 
in  the  beautiful  songs  and  lyrics  which  are  occasionally  interspersed, 
MH  particularly  in  the  scene  where  Aiim  is  introduced  to  a  kind  of  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  This  portion  of  the  poem  is  borrowed 
from  the  half-fabulous  accounts  given  bv  historians  of  the  initiation  of 
the  celebrated  sect  of  the  AsgnssinB.  The  Fire-  Worfktfifers  is  also  a 
love-story,  and  is  bound  up  with  the  cruel  persecution  by  Che  Turks  of 
the  Guebres;  but  under  the  disguise  of  the  tyrannical  orthodoxy 
opposed  to  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country  and  their  faith 
Moore  undoubtedly  intended  to  typify  the  resistance  of  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics to  the  persecuting  domination  of  their  English  and  Protestant 
oppressors.  The  love- ad  ventures  of  Haled  the  Guebrc  chief,  and 
Fatima  the  daughter  of  the  Mussulman  tyrant,  are  not  very  original  or 
very  iicw;  but  some  of  the  descriptions  are  animated  and  striking,  in 
spile  of  a  rather  over-strained  and  too  emphatic  tone.  Paradise  and  ' 
fhe  Peri  is  a  very  graceful  apologue,  and  the  scenes  in  which  the  exiled 
fairy  seeks  for  the  gift  which  is  to  secure  her  readmission  to  Heaven 
are  picturesque  and  varied  with  great  skill.  She  successively  offers  as 
her  passport  to  the  regions  of  bliss  the  last  drop  of  blood  shed  by  a 
patriot,  the  dying  sigh  of  a  self-devoted  lover,  but  these  are  pronounced 
insufficient;  at  last  she  presents  the  tear  of  n  repentant  sinner,  which 
Ih  received  by  the  guardian  of  the  celesti.il  portal  as  "  the  gift  that  is 
most  dear  to  Heaven."  Fanciful  and  tender  to  the  highest  degree,  the 
subject  of  this  little  tale  is  worked  out  with  great  v.iriety  and  pictu- 
resqueness  of  detail;  many  of  the  scenes  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  whole  story  has  a  compactness  and  completeness  which  render  it 
¥er/  charming.     The  Light  of  Ike  Harem  is  a  ViW.\e  \o-ie-t^M«4s.  ■^■■- 
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twccn  "the  magnificent  son  of  Akbar"  and  his  beautiful  favorite  Nour- 
mahal.  A  momentary  coldness  between  the  lovers  i%  ter.-ninatcd  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  mysterious  and  lovely  enchantress,  who  evokei 
the  Spirit  of  Music  to  furnish  Nourmahal  with  a  magic  wreath  of 
ilowers.  This  has  the  power  of  giving  to  the  voice  of  its  wearer  such 
a  hupcrhunian  power  and  persuasiveness,  that  when  she  presents  her- 
self disguised,  to  sing  hetbre  her  imperial  lover  at  the  Feast  of  Roses, 
all  hi^  former  passion  revives,  and  the  amantium  tree  terminate  with  a 
reconciliation.  The  description  of  the  fair  tiower-sorcercss  Namouna, 
the  invocation,  and  above  all  the  exquisitely  varied  and  highly  finished 
Fongs  which  are  assigned  to  the  dificrent  performers  in  the  festival,  all 
these  aflbrd  striking  examples  of  the  rich,  graceful,  and  deliciously 
nuisical,  if  somewhat  fantastic  and  artificial  genius  of  Moore. 

The  Loves  of  the  Augch^  the  only  remaining  poem  of  any  length, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  manifestlv  inferior  to  JLalla  liookk^  not 
only  in  the  impracticable  nature  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  monotony  of 
its  treatment.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  tliat  famous  and 
much  mitunder.«»tood  passage  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said 
that  in  the  primeval  ages  '*  the  sons  of  God  "  became  enamoured  of 
*•  the  daughters  of  men,"  the  issue  of  which  connection  was  the  Giants. 
Moore  introduces  t,lirce  of  these  angels,  who  by  yielding  to  an  earthly 
love  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  celestial  nature,  and  who 
relate,  each  in  his  turn,  the  story  of  their  passion  and  its  punishment. 
Independently  of  the  improbability  which  is  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  an  amour  between  beings  so  widely  dissimilar  in  tlieir  nature,  and 
which  is  destructive  of  the  reader's  interest,  the  incidents  themselves 
are  so  little  varied  that  the  efiect  is  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  This 
poem  was  written  during  Moore's  retirement  to  Paris,  and  bears  some 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Byron's  somewhat  similar,  and  not  much 
more  successful  production,  Heaven  and  Earfhj  which  was  in  its  turn 
generated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  writings  of  Shelley. 

§  11.  Tlie  chief  prose  works  of  Moore  are  the  three  biographies  of 
Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  tale  of  tlie 
JZpicurean^  the  last  intended  originally  to  appear  as  a  poem,  but  re- 
written in  prose.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
describes  the  conversion,  under  the  infiuence  of  love,  of  a  young  Athe- 
nian philosoj^her,  wlio  travels  into  Egypt,  and  is  initiated  into  the 
mysterious  worship  of  Isis.  The  descriptions  are  sometimes  animated 
and  pictures(|ue,  but  there  is  a  languor  and  vagueness  in  the  characters 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which  will  prevent  this  production 
from  obtaining  a  very  permanent  popularity.  Moore's  biographies, 
particularly  tliat  of  Byron,  are  of  great  value:  indeed  his  memoir  of 
his  illustrious  friend  and  fellow-poet  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  from  consisting,  as  far  as  possible,  of  extracts 
from  Byron's  owii  journals  and  correspondence,  so  that  the  subject  of 
the  biography  is  delineated  in  his  own  words,  Moore  furnishing  little 
more  than  the  arrangement  and  the  connecting  matter.  Byron  him- 
bclf  t'urnit>hcd  the  materials  for  the  bioijraphy  which  he  desired  Moore 
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to  undertake;  and  it  is  delightful  to  ace  the  cordial  and  appreciating 
wav  in  which  he,  though  a  rival  poet,  epcaks  of  the  genius  and  char< 
Bctcr  of  his  glorious  contcmporai;y. 

§  12.  The  life  of  Shellcv  presents  manj  points  of  similarity  with 
that  of  DjTon,  as  well  in  great  natural  advantages,  poisoned  and  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  untoward  circumstances,  aa  in  unhappj  domestic 
rclutions,  and  avowed  hostility  to  society,  forcing  him  to  past  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  in  exile,  and  finally  in  constant  revolt  against  reli- 
gions and  social  opinion.  Percy  Syssiie  Shelley  (1793-1821)  was  ofi 
an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  1 
■  nj  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussei,  August  4, 
1791.  He  exhibited  from  his  early  childhood  an  intense  and  almost  . 
morbid  sensibility,  together  witli  a  strong  inclination  towards  sceptical 
and  antisocial  speculation,  which  gradually  ripened  into  atheism.  At 
Eton  his  sensitive  mind  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  boyish  tyranny, 
and  he  went  to  Oxford  full  of  abhorrence  for  the  cnielty  and  bigotry 
which  he  fancied  pervaded  all  the  rctalions  of  civilized  tile.  An  eager 
and  desultory  student,  he  rapidly  filleil  his  mind  with  the  sceptical 
arguments  against  Christianity;  and  convinced  that  the  concealment 
of  his  opinions  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  Vk  pub- 
lished a  tract  In  which  he  boldly  avowed  atheistic  principles.  Refutiing 
to  retract  these  opinions,  he  was  expelled  from  the  University;  and 
this  Ecandal,  together  with  a  marriage  he  contracted  with  a  beautiful 
girt,  his  inferior  in  rank,  carded  him  to  be  renounced  by  his  family. 
This  runaway  match  was  an  ui.happy  one,  and  the  young  enthusiast 
resided,  in  great  poverty,  at  various  places  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Wales,  ardently  devoting  himu;lf  to  metaphysical  study  and  to 
the  composition  of  his  first  wild  but  beautiful  poems.  He  separated 
from  his  wife,  who  aflerwatds  terminated  her  existence  in  a  melancholy 
manner  by  suicide,  and  contracted  during  his  wife's  lifetime  a  new  con- 
nection with  the  daughter  of  Godwin;  and  having  induced  his  family 
to  make  him  a  considcr.ibic  annual  allowance,  his  life  was  from  theniir- 
forth  relieved  from  pecuniary  diificultics.  The  delicate  stale  of  his 
health  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should  leave  England  for  a  warmer 
climate,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  abroad,  with  only 
one  short  interruption.  In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with 
Byron,  and  the  ardor  of  his  character  and  the  splendor  of  his  genius 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mighty  contemporary. 
Indeed  the  brilliancy  of  Shelley's  eloquence,  and  the  boldness  of  liis 
doctrines,  appear  lo  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  on  a'l 
who  were  brought  within  its  circle.  His  abhorrence  of  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  social  tyranny  of  law  and  custom  was  carried  to  a  alili 
higher  pitch  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  depriving  the 
poet  of  tlie  guardianship  of  his  children.  This  has  been  stigmatized 
by  Shelley's  admirers  as  an  act  of  odious  bigotry;  but  it  should  ba 
recollected  that  when  he  deserted  his  wife  she  look  refuge  with  het 
fatlier,  and  that  the  latter,  after  his  daughter's  death,  naturally  refused 
to  surrender  his  grandchildren  to  a  man  who  h<ul^«n^-\V]  cA'«,%'e«.'«\ 
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and  cruel  crime  against  his  family,  and  who  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  educating  his  children  in  his  own  irreligious  opinions.  He  now 
migrated  to  Italy,  where  he  kept  up  an  intimate  companionship  with 
Byron,  still  continuing  to  pour  forth  his  strange  and  enchanting  poetry 
in  indefatigable  profusion.  He  resided  principally  at  Rome,  and  pro- 
duced there  many  of  his  finest  productions.  His  death  was  early  and 
tragic.  His  passion  had  always  been  boating;  and  returning  in  a  «>mall 
\  acht  from  Leghorn,  in  company  with  a  friend  and  a  single  boatman, 
his  vessel  was  caught  in  a  squall  and  went  down  with  all  on  board  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  Thus  perished  this  great  poet,  at  the  age  of 
tliirty.  His  body  was  cast  up  on  the  coast  some  days  afler,  and  burned 
alter  the  manner  of  the  ancients  by  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt.  His  a^hes 
were  interred  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  tlie  tomb  of  Cxcilia 
Mctella  at  Rome. 

§  13.  Shelley  was  all  his  life,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man,  a  dreamer, 
a  visionary :  his  mind  was  611ed  with  glorious  but  unreal  phantoms  of 
the  possible  perfectibility  of  mankind.  So  ardent  was  his  sympathy 
with  his  kind,  and  so  intense  his  abhorrence  of  the  corruption  and  suf- 
fering he  saw  around  him,  that  the  very  intensity  of  that  sympathy 
clouded  his  reason ;  and  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  all  enthusi- 
asts, of  supposing  that,  if  the  present  organization  of  society  were 
swept  away,  a  millennium  of  virtue  and  happiness  must  ensue.  He 
traced  tlie  misery  and  degradation  of  mankind  to  the  institutions  of 
religion,  of  government,  and  of  marriage,  and  not  to  those  passions 
which  these  institutions  are  intended,  however  imperfectly,  to  restrain. 
As  a  poet  he  was  undoubtedly  gifted  with  genius  of  a  very  high  order, 
an  immense,  though  somewhat  vaporous  richness  and  fertility  of  im- 
agination, an  intense  fire  and  energy  in  the  reproduction  of  what  he 
conceived,  and  a  command  over  all  the  resources  of  metrical  harmony 
such  as  no  English  poet  has  surpassed.  He  began  to  write  almost 
from  his  childhood,  and  his  first  attempts  were  tales  in  prose,  which 
have  not  been  preserved.  His  poetical  career  commences  with  ^neen 
Mab^  a  wild  phantasmagoria  of  beautiful  description  and  fervent 
declamation,  written  in  that  irregular  unrhymed  versification  of  which 
Southey*s  Thalaba  is  an  example.  The  defect  of  this  poem,  as  indeed 
of  many  of  Slicllcy*s  other  compositions,  is  a  vagueness  of  meaning 
which  often  becomes  absolutely  unintelligible.  Lovely,  ideal,  but 
cloudy  images  arc  continually  evoked;  but  they  flit  before  us  like  Ihe 
**  shadow  of  a  dream."  The  notes  appended  to  ^uecn  Mab  exhibit  the 
full  audacity  of  Shelley's  scepticism  :  his  arguments,  however,  are  little 
else  but  repetitions  of  the  sneers  of  Voltaire,  and  the  objections, 
many  of  them  entirely  sophistical,  of  preceding  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Perhaps  the  finest,  as  it  is  the  complctest  and  most  distinct,  of  Shel- 
ley's longer  poems,  is  Alasfor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  in  which  he 
depicts  the  suft'erings  of  such  a  character  as  his  own,  a  being  of  the 
warmest  sympathies,  and  of  the  loftiest  aspirations,  driven  into  s«»li« 
tude  and  despair  by  th^  ingratitude  o{  Vv\^  kmd^  who  are  incapable  of 
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understanding  snd  BTmpathizing  with  hii  aimH.  The  descriptionB  in 
thU  poem  are  inimi-^ably  beautiful:  woodland  and  river  icenery  ans 
depicted  with  a  wealtli  of  tropic  luxuriance  that  places  Shellej  in  the 
forenioet  rank  among  the  pictorial  poets;  and  the  voyage  of  AlaMoT 
into  his  forest  retreat  ia  a  paeeage  which  it  would  be  dilGcult  to  parallel. 
ThiK  poem  ia  written  in  blank  verse. 

The  HevoU  of  Islam,  Hcllat,  and  the  Witch  of  Atlas  are  works  which 
belong,  more  or  Icbb,  to  the  category  of  Queen  Mab  —  violent  invcctirel 
against  kin^rafl,  priestcrad,  religion,  and  marriage,  alternating  with 
airj/  and  exquisite  pictures  of  scenes  and  beings  of  superhuman  and' 
unearthly  eplendor.  The  defect  of  these  poems  ib  the  extreme  obscu- 
rity of  Iheir  general  drift.  Though  particular  objects  stand  out  with 
the  vividness  and  splendor  of  reality,  and  art  lighted  up  with  ■  daizting 
glow  of  imagination,  the  effect  of  the  whole  i«  singularly  vague  and 
uncertain.  Shelley's  genius  was  of  a  high  order;  but  instead  of  pos- f 
iesrfing  it  he  was  possessed  by  it,  as  madmen  were  said,  in  ignorant  ^ 
agcfi.  to  be  poBsessed  by  a  devil:  his  Muse  Ie  a  Pythoness  upon  hvr  ' 
tripod,  torn  and  convulted  by  the  utterance  of  which  she  is  the  channel. 
This  possession,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  is  the  essentia!  characteristic  of  j 
Shelley's  poetry  —  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  the  source  of  [ 
its  charm  and  the  origin  of  its  defects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast 
this  convulsive  and  morbid,  though  often  admirable  force,  with  the 
calm  and  godlike  mastery  over  themselves  of  the  true  gods  of  poetry, 
of  such  minds  as  Homer,  as  Milton,  as  Shakspeare. 

Two  important  works  of  Shelley  are  dramatic  in  form  —  the  Promt-' 
tkrus  Unbound  and  the  Cenci.  The  former,  however,  is  rather  a  lyric 
in  di.ilogue  than  a  drama,  white  the  latter  is  a  regular  tragedy.  The 
PromclktMS  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unintelligible  of  all  thia  ! 
poet's  works,  though  it  contains  numberless  passHges  ot  the  highest  ' 
beauty  and  cublimity.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  the  gigantic 
drama  of  ^schylus,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  the  comjilement;  but 
Shelley  has  combined  with  the  primeval  and  tremendous  mythology  of 
the  Greek  poet  a  multitude  of  persons  and  actions  embodying  the  Titanic 
resistance  of  his  philosophical  creed  to  the  abominations  —  as  he  re- 
garded them  —  springing  from  Christianity  and  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society.  The  most  incongruous  personages  and  syslemi  are 
mingled  together;  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  myths  of  Olympus 
and  the  theology  a(  tlie  Bible,  the  systems  and  the  t>eliefB  of  dilferent 
ages  and  countries,  are  brought  into  bewildering  contact.  This  piece 
breathes  throughout  that  strange  union  of  fierce  hostility  to  social 
systems  and  intense  love  for  humanity  in  the  abstract  which  forms  so 
singular  an  anovialy  in  the  writings  of  Shelley.  Many  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  are  sublime,  and  noble  burslB  of  lyric  harmony  alternate 
with  the  wildest  personifications  and  the  fiercest  invective.  The  Cenci 
IS  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  severe  and  sculptural  plan  of  Alfieri.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  those  domestic  crimes  in  which 
the  black  annals  of  medixval  Italy  are  so  prolilic.  It  is  founded  on  the 
EunotiB  crime  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  driven  by  flw  &v^ci\\tJ^  V\Oix&^Ma^ 
iS' 
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of  her  father  to  the  crime  of  parricide,  for  which  she  suflered  the  penalty 
of  death  at  Rome ;  but  the  character  of  the  old  Count  is  one  of  such 
monstrous  and  hideous  depravity,  that  the  story  is  in  reality  quite  un* 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist.  In  spite  of  several  powerful 
and  striking  scenes,  this  piece  is  of  a  morbid  and  unpleasing  character, 
though  the  language  is  vigorous  and  masculine. 

§  14.  The  narrative  poem  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  is  an  elaborate 
pleading  against  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  poet  contrasts  two 
lives,  one  in  which  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  is  arbitrarily 
made  out  to  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery,  while  in  the  other  a 
connection  not  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom  is  shown  in  a  most 
artractive  light.  But  the  parallel,  like  those  so  often  brought  forward 
in  the  writings  of  George  Sand  and  other  advocates  for  what  is  called 
the  emancipation  of  women,  has  the  disadvantage  of  proving  nothing 
at  all;  for  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have  inverted  the  two 
cases  imagined ;  and  common  and  universal  experience  shows  that 
though  married  life  may,  in  particular  instances,  be  unhappy,  the  gen- 
eral practical  tendency  of  the  conjugal  bond  is  unquestionably  calcu- 
latcd  to  promote  individual  happiness  as  well  as  general  morality.  In 
the  poem  of  Adonais  Shelley  has  given  us  a  beautiful  and  touching 
lament  on  the  early  death  of  Keats,  whose  short  career  gave  such  a 
noble  foretaste  of  poetical  genius  that  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  of  the  pastoral  character,  and  is  in 
some  measure  a  revival  of  the  beautiful  Idyl  of  Moschus  on  the  deatli 
of  Bion,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  eulogies  of  Sidney  by  Spenser, 
and  the  immortal  Lycidas  of  Milton.  One  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  obscurest  of  Shelley's  poems  is  the 
Sensitive  Plants  which  combines  the  qualities  of  mystery  and  fanciful- 
ness  to  the  highest  degree,  perpetually  stimulating  the  reader  with  a 
desire  to  penetrate  the  meaning  symbolized  in  the  luxuriant  description 
of  the  garden  and  the  Plant,  and  filling  him  with  the  richest  imagery 
and  description.  The  versification  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  for 
its  melody  and  variety,  and  the  reader  is  incessantly  tantalized  with  tlie 
hope  of  unveiling  the  secret  and  abstract  meaning  which  the  poet  has 
locked  up,  as  the  embryo  is  in\olved  in  the  foldings  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  Many  of  Shelley's  detached  lyrics  are  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
as  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark^  which  breathes  the  very  rapture  of  the  bird's 
soaring  song,  the  wild  but  picturesque  imagery  of  the  Cloudy  besides  a 
number  of  minor  but  not  less  beautiful  productions.  By  a  singular 
anomaly  or  contrast,  Shelley,  whose  mind  was  so  filled  with  linages  of 
superhuman  grace  and  beauty,  exhibits  occasionally  a  morbid  tendency 
to  dwell  on  ideas  of  a  hideous  and  repulsive  character.  Like  the  ocean, 
his  genius,  so  pure,  transparent,  and  sublime,  the  parent  of  so  many 
forms  of  strange  and  fairy  loveliness,  hides  within  its  abysses  monstrous 
and  horrible  shapes  at  which  imagination  recoils.  His  mode  of  writ- 
ing is  full  of  pictures,  but  the  images  subsidiary  to  or  illustrative  of 
the  principal  thought  are  often  made  more  prominent  than  the  thought 
they  are  intended  to  enforce.  "Na^',Y\e  \^t^  It^^tivW'j  ^oes  farther,  and 
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makes  the  anlit;-pF  and  the  type  chnnge  places;  iJie  illustrative  ima{>a 
becoming  the  pnncipnt  object,  nnd  thus  destroying  tlic  due  subordi- 
nation of  the  ornament  to  the  edifice  it  is  intended  to  decorate.  Shalt* 
Fpcare's  miraculous  imagination,  it  is  true,  seems  sometimes  almost  to 
run  awny  with  him  ;  but  when  closelv  studied  it  will  be  found  that  he 
nirver  faiU  to  lieep  his  principal  idea  always  above  and  distinct  from 
e-'cn  his  wildest  outbursts  of  fancy,  and  ever  remains  master  of  hil 
thought. 

§  16.  John  Keats  (1796-1821)  was  bom  in  Moorfields,  London,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  his  fifteenlh  year.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  devoted  most  o(  his  time  to  poetrj-,  nnd  in  1817  he  published 
a  volume  of  juvenile  poems.  This  was  followed  in  1818  by  his  long 
poem  EniiymloH,  which  was  severely  censured  by  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view"—  an  attack  which  has  been  somewhat  erroneously  described  a* 
the  cause  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  it  gave  a  rude  shock  to 
Kents's  highly  sensitive  nature,  and  to  a  physical  condition  much  weak- 
ened by  the  Attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  a  dying  brotlier, 
But  he  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption,  which  would 
mof^X.  likely  have  developed  itself  under  any  circumstance*.  He  went 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  J^th  of 
February,  1821.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  published  another  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Lamia,  Isabella.  Jr.,  in  which  was  included  the  frag- 
ment of  his  remarkable  poem  entitled  Hyferion. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Keats  to  be  either  entravnganlly  praised  or 
unmercifully  condemned.  This  arose  on  the  one  hand  from  the  extreme 
partiality  of  friendship,  and  on  the  other  from  resentment  of  that 
friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  politics  and  with  peculiar 
Tiews  of  society.  That  which  is  most  remarkable  in  his  works  is  the 
wonderful  profusion  of  figurative  lan^age,  otten  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  lui:uriant,  but  sometimes  purely  fantastical  and  far-fetched.  The 
peculiarity  of  Shelley's  style,  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  incat- 

rhyme  suggests  another,  till  we  quite  lose  sight  ot  the  original  idea, 
which  is  smothered  in  its  own  sweet  luxuriance,  like  a  bee  stifled  in 
honey.  Shakspeare  ard  his  school,  upon  whose  manner  Keats  un- 
doubtedly endeavored  \,:>  form  his  style  of  writing,  have,  it  is  true,  this 
peculiarity  of  language ;  but  in  them  the  images  never  run  away  with 
the  thought — the  guiding  master-idea  is  ever  present.  These  poets 
never  throw  the  reins  on  their  Pegasus,  even  when  soaring  lo  ■'  the 
brightest  heaven  of  invention."  With  them  the  images  arc  produced 
by  a  force  acting  ab  intra  ,■  like  wild  flowers  springing  from  the  very 
richness  of  the  ground.  In  Keats  the  force  acts  ab  extra ;  the  flowers 
arc  forcibly  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  garden  of  a  child,  who  cannot 
wait  till  they  grow  there  of  themselves,  Keats  deserves  high  praise  for 
one  very  peculiar  and  original  merit;  he  has  treated  the  classical, 
mythology  in  a  way  absolutely  new,  representing  the  Pagan  deities  not 
■s  mere  abstractions  of  art,  nor  as  mere  creatures  of  popular  belief, 
but  giving  thero  passions  and  aQectiont  lite  ovu  o^m^\A^V]  y^tv%k& 
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and  idealized,  however,  and  in  exquisite  accordance  with  the  lovely 
scenery  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  with  the  golden  atmosphere 
of  primeval  existence.  This  treatment  of  a  subject,  which  ordinary 
renders  would  consider  hopelessly  worn  and  threadbare,  is  certainly  not 
Homeric,  nor  is  it  Miltonic,  nor  is  it  in  the  manner  of  any  of  the  great 
poets  who  have  employed  the  mythological  imagery  of  antiquity ;  but 
it  is  productive  of  very  exquisite  pleasure,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in 
accordance  with  true  principles  of  art.  In  Hyperion,  in  the  Ode  i9 
Patty  in  the  verses  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  we  find  a  noble  and  airy  strain 
of  beautiful  classic  imagery,  combined  with  a  perception  of  natural 
loveliness  so  luxuriant,  so  rich,  so  delicate,  that  the  rosy  dawn  of  Greek 
poetry  seems  combined  with  all  that  is  most  tenderly  pensive  in  the 
calm  sunset  twilight  of  romance.  Such  of  Keats's  poems  as  are  found* 
ed  on  more  modern  subjects  —  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  for  example,  or 
Tkc  Pot  of  Basil,  a  beautiful  anecdote  versified  from  Boccaccio  —  are, 
to  our  taste,  inferior  to  those  of  his  productions  in  which  the  scenery 
and  personages  are  mythological.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  severity  of 
ancient  art,  which  in  the  last-mentioned  works  acted  as  an  involun- 
tary check  upon  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  deserted  him  when  he  left  tlie 
antique  world ;  and  the  absence  of  true,  deep,  intense  passion  (his  pre- 
vailing defect)  becomes  necessarily  more  painfully  apparent,  as  well  as 
the  discordant  mingling  of  the  prcitinesscs  of  modern  poetry  with  the 
directness  and  unalTected  simplicity  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio.  But 
Keats  was  a  true  poet.  If  we  consider  his  extreme  j'outh  and  delicate 
health,  his  solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above  all 
the  original  richness  and  picturcsqucness  of  his  conceptions  and  im- 
agery, even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  young  poets  —  resembling  the  Milton  o( Lycidas,  or  the  Spen- 
ser of  the  Tears  of  tkc  Muses. 

§  18.  Thomas  Campbell  (i 777-1844),  who  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1777,  at  Glasgow,  was  educated  at  the  University  in  that  city, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
poets.  In  1799,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
published  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  which  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  as  hearty  as  afterwards  welcomed  the  L^y  of  the  Lxist 
Minstrel  and  Ckilde  Harold.  Shortly  afterwards  he  travelled  abroad, 
where  the  warlike  scenes  he  witnessed  and  the  battle-fields  he  visited 
suggested  some  noble  lyrics.  To  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  published  in  1802,  were  added  the  magnificent  verses  on  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Te  Mariners  of  England,  the  most  popular  of 
his  songs,  and  LockieVs  Warning.  In  the  following  year  he  settled  in 
London,  married,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the  pursuit  of  literature 
as  a  profession.  His  works  were  written  chiefly  for  the  booksellers, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  appeared 
ill  1S09.  do  not  require  any  notice  in  a  history  of  literature.  In  1843 
he  retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  body 
wsLb  hrougM  over  to  England  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey* 
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To  hi«  lyrics,  which  are  •mong  the  finest  in  anjr  language,  Campbell' 
nill  owe  his  tasting  Tame.  In  Campbell,  as  in  the  general  state  ot\ 
literary  feeling  reflected  in  his  works,  a  complete  and  vast  change  had 
taken  place.  In  the  fluctuation  of  popular  taste,  in  the  setting  of  thai 
current,  which,  flowing  from  the  old  classid'm,  has  carried  us  insensi> 
bly  but  irreeistibly  first  through  Romanticiem,  and  has  now  brought 
us  lo  a  species  of  metaphysical  quietism,  there  have  been  many  tem- 
porary changes  of  direction,  nay,  some  apparent  stoppages.  Despitu 
the  effo*:  ;od  impulsion  of  the  Byronian  poetry  —  the  poetry  of  fiajfiam 
—  '1.L.K  were  writers  who  not  only  retained  many  characteristics  of  the 
former  school  that  had  to  appearance  been  exploded,  but  even  some- 
thing of  the  old  tone  of  sentiment,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  esthetic 
principles  which  were  alterwards  to  be  completely  embodied  in  such  a 
cycle' of  great  works  as  constitutes  a  school  of  literature.  Campbell  ia 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  two  systems  so  opposite  and 
apparently  so  incompatible;  and  in  comparing  his  first  worit  with  hi* 
last  we  find  a  perfect  image  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  one 
style  of  wTiting  lo  the  other. 

i  17.  In  the  circle  of  poets  with  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  outliving 
by  many  years  the  latest  of  these,  must  l>e  mentioned  the  natnes  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Waller  Savage  Landor. 

Jameb  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (i7&^-i859)  was  the  son  of  a  West 
Indian,  who,  resident  in  the  United  States,  had  remained  a  firm  loyalist, 
and  al\er  the  declaration  of  independence  found  it  advisable  to  come 
over  to  this  country.  The  poet  was  born  at  Soulhgatc,  Middlesex,  and 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  left  ■'  in  tlie  same 
rank,  at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  Lamb."  He  stam- 
mered, and  therefore  "  Grecian  I  coutd  not  be."  In  1805  he  joined  his 
brother  in  editing  a  newspaper  called  the  Nev/t,  and  shortlj'  afterwards 
established  the  Examiner,  which  still  exists.  A  conviction  for  libel  on' 
the  prince  regent  detained  him  in  prison  for  two  years,  the  happiest 
portion  of  his  life :  he  was  free  from  the  worry  and  care  which  never 
afterwards  forsook  him.  Soon  after  he  left  prison  he  published  the 
3lory  of  RimiMt,  an  Italian  tale  in  verse  (1S16),  which  contains  some 
exquisite  pQctry,  both  as  lo  conception  and  execution.  About  1818  he 
started  the  Indicator,  a  weekly  paper,  in  imitation  of  the  Sprrlalor; 
and  in  iSiJi  he  went  to  Italy,  to  assist  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
projected  paper  called  the  Liberal.  Shelley  died  soon  after  Hunt's 
arrival  in  Italy;  and  though  Hunt  was  kindly  received  by  Byron,  and 
liied  for  a  time  in  his  house,  there  was  no  congeniality  between  them. 
Tlie  Liberal  was  discontinued,  and  they  parted  on  bad  terms.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Hunt  publislied  an  asxafwAoi  Lord  Byron  and  torn* 
of  bit  Conlemporaritt,  which  was  universally  condemned  as  both 
ungenerous  and  unjust.  He  continued  to  write  for  periodicals,  and 
published  various  poems  from  time  to  lime,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  Captain  Sv/ord  and  Captain  Pen.  He  died  in  1859.  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  having  enjoyed  during  the  lattet  jtwr*  *t  V«i» 
life  apcasjon  otiooi.  a  yearfrotu  the  Ctown.    \jcv^\t».a"C»  Ya«SxiS» 
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graceful,  sprightlyf  and  full  of  fancy.  Though  not  possessing  much 
soul  and  emotion,  it  has  true  life  and  genius,  while  here  and  there  hi? 
verse  is  lit  up  with  wit,  or  glows  with  tenderness  and  grace.  His  prose 
writings  consist  of  essays,  collected  under  the  title  of  the  Indicator  ana 
his  Companions  ;  Sir  Ralph  Eshfr,  a  novel ;  The  Old  Court  Suburb  ; 
and  his  lives  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh^  and  Farquhar,  pre* 
fixed  to  his  edition  of  their  dramatic  writings. 

§  18.  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1775- 1864)  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1775.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  gooi  family  and 
wealthy  circunaetances  residing  in  Warwickshire.  The  son  entered 
Rugby  at  an  early  age,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. Like  many  others  who  have  taken  important  literary  positions, 
he  left  the  University  without  a  degree;  and  though  intended  at  first 
for  the  anny,  and  afterwards  for  the  bar,  he  declined  both  professions, 
and  threw  himself  into  literature,  with  the  assistance  of  a  liberal 
allowance  from  his  father.  In  1795  his  first  work —  a  volume  of  poems 
—  appeared,  followed  early  in  the  present  century  by  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  Gebir^  one  of  his  own  English  poems.  Landor  had  no  small 
facility  in  classical  composition,  and  he  appeared  to  have  the  power  of 
transporting  himself  into  the  times  and  sentiments  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  This  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Heroic  Idyls  (1820),  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  the  reproduction  of  Greek  thought  in  The  Hellenics 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  its  kind.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  poet  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  extensive  estate;  but 
longing  for  a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  less  monotony  than  that  of 
an  English  country -gentleman,  he  sold  his  patrimony  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  continent,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  with 
occasional  visits  to  his  native  country.  The  republican  spirit  which  led 
him  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  rising  of  1808  continued  to 
burn  fiercely  to  the  last.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  defend  tyrannicide, 
and  boldly  offered  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  any  one  who  would  mur- 
der a  despot.  Bet\veen  1820  and  1830  he  was  ev.r^iged  upon  his  great- 
est work,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen, 
This  was  followed  in  1831  by  Poems,  Letters  by  a  Conservative,  Satire 
on  Satirists  (1S36),  Pcjitameron  and  Pentalogue  (1837),  and  a  long 
scries  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Hellenics  enlarged 
and  completed^  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,  and  The  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree,  He  resided  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  Bath  ;  but  some  four 
or  five  years  before  his  death,  a  libel  on  a  lady,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  heavy  damages,  drove  him  again  from  his  country,  and 
l\c  retired  to  his  Italian  home  near  Florence,  and  there  in  serene  old 
age  *'  the  Nestor  of  English  poets,"  one  of  the  last  literary  links  with 
the  age  of  the  French  Republic,  passed  quietly  away.  He  died  on  the 
17111  of  September,  1864,  an  exile  from  his  country,  misunderstood  from 
tlie  very  individuality  of  his  genius  by  the  majority  of  his  countr^tnen, 
but  highly  appreciated  by  thosi  who  could  rightly  estimate  the  works 
be  has  lefl  behind  him. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  aulbor  o(  Imaginary  CowiytrtatioMS  thai 
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no  writer  presents  "  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  understanding."  Landor  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  cultured  mind.  A  gentleman  hy  birth,  every  line  of  his 
writings  gives  proofs  of  the  learned  and  polished  intellect.  But  unhap- 
pily his  great  powers  were  marred  by  the  heedlessness  and  rashness  of 
his  disposition,  strong  passions,  and  an  unrestrained  will.  There  is  i 
no  regard  Yor  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others.  He  therefore  is  | 
too  fond  of  paradox  and  unfounded  assertion.  His  opinion  must  be 
received,  because  it  is  his;  he  runs  against  every  one  else,  and  believes 
what  no  one  else  believes,  and  scouts  those  ideas  which  have  received 
universal  assent.  Thus  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  no  genius; 
Alfieri  the  greatest  man  that  Europe  has  seen  ;  Pitt  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  Fox  a  charlatan.  It  was  this  unhappy  inconsistency,  paradox,  and 
wilfulness,  which  prevented  his  writings  obtaining  that  position  which 
was  their  due.  His  style  is  nervous  and  graceful.  In  the  Imaginary 
Conversations  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  age  or  individual  are  wel! 
rendered,  and  the  whole  work  is  evidently  that  of  a  man  deeply  in  ear* 
nest,  yet  wanting  in  that  gentleness,  considerateness,  and  prudenoo 
which  are  required  in  a  really  valuable  production. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WORDSWORTH,   COLERIDGE,  AND  SOUTHEY. 

{  1.  William  Wordsworth  :  his  life  and  works.  $  2.  Criticism  of  his  poetry 
}  3.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge:  his  life.  $4.  His  literary  character  and 
poems.  ^  6.  Hi5  prose  works  and  conversation.  }6.  Robert  Southey  :  hxa 
life.  §7.  His  poems.  Joan  of  Are,  Modoc,  Thalaba.  Kehama,  Roderick, 
§  8.  llis  prose  works. 

§  1.  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Luke  School  of  poetry,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland, 
April  7,  1770.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hawkshead, 
in  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Lancashire,  where  the  scholars,  in- 
stead of  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a  master,  were  boarded  among 
the  villagers.  They  were  at  liberty  to  roam  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try by  day  and  by  night,  and  Wordsworth  largely  availed  himself  of 
this  privilege.  The  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  place  among  poets,  was  early  manifested  and  rapidly 
developed.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  the 
orphans  devolved  on  their  uncles.  The  poet  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1787,  where  he  spent  his  time  chieflj-  in  the 
study  of  the  English  poets,  and  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
University.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1791,  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  eagerly  embraced  the  ideas  of  the  wildest  champions  of 
liberty  in  that  country.  Wordsworth's  eye,  much  more  practised  to 
scan  landscapes  than  men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the  surface; 
and  he  concluded  that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were  the  only  French- 
men by  whom  power  could  be  abused.  His  political  sentiments,  how- 
ever, became  gradually  modified,  till  in  later  life  they  settled  down  into 
steady  Conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  To  vindicate  his  talents, 
which  his  Cambridge  career  had  brought  into  question,  he,  in  1793, 
produced  to  the  world -••  hurriedly,  he  says,  though  reluctantly  —  two 
little  poems,  An  Evening  Walk  and  Descripth^e  Sketches.  If  the 
Evening  Walk  was  hastily  corrected  it  had  not  been  hastily  composed, 
for  it  was  begun  in  1787,  and  continued  through  the  two  succeeding 
years.  The  metre  and  language  are  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  a  promising  scholar,  and  not  of  a  master.  The 
Descriptive  Skctclies  had  been  penned  at  Orleans  and  Blois,  in  1791 
and  1792.  The  execution  is  of  the  same  school  as  \\\e  Evening  Walk, 
but  the  language  is  simpler,  and  so  far  superior. 

In  1793  Wordsworth  commenced,  and  in   1794  completed,  the  story 

of  Salisbury  Plain^  or^  Guilt  and  Sorrow^  which  did  not  appear  entire 

till  1842,  but  of  which  he  published  an  extract  in  1798,  under  the  title 

of  7 lie  Famaic  Vagrant.     In  regard  to  Uvut  It  \s  &eyarated  from  tho 
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DtKripiive  Stelctes  by  a  epan,  bul  in  respect  of  merit  thej  are  parted 
\>y  a  gulf-  He  had  censed  to  write  in  the  train  of  Pope,  and  cotnpo><ed 
in  tlie  stiinza  of  his  Inter  favorite  Spenser.  There  is  an  exquisite  »im- 
plicity  iind  polish  in  the  language,  equally  remot'ed  from  the  bnid  prat- 
tle of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  turgid  verbosity  of  nian^ 
pngcs  in  Tie  MxcKrsioH.  U  was  about  this  time  that  the  poet  received 
II  legEcy  of  gooi;  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  the  great  wish  of  hii 
heart  —  to  hve  with  his  sitter  Dorothy,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  poetry.  The  autumn  of  1795  found  them  settled  in  a  house  at  Race- 
down,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  his  history  that, 
during  nil  the  time  he  waE  a  hotheaded,  intractable  rover,  he  had  lived 
a  life  of  Spartan  virtue.  His  Hawkshead  training  had  inured  him  ta 
cottage  board  and  lodging,  and  the  temptations  of  London  and  Pari* 
had  failed  to  allure  him  to  extravagance  or  vice.  His  temperance  and 
economy  enabled  him  to  derive  more  benefit  from  the  above-men- 
t'oned  small  bequest  than  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in  general  from  | 
fiv-e  times  the  sum. 

Wordi-wnrih  now  entered  upon  his  poetics]  profession  by  paraphras- 
ing )-evcral  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  applying  them  to  the  abuse* 
which  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high  places.  These,  howjver,  he  never 
piibliKhcd.  His  second  experiment  was  the  tragedy  of  TAe  Borderers, 
which  was  considered,  when  it  appeared,  an  unqualilicd  failure.  It 
was  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy  wr,5  on  the  verge  of  completion, 
that  its  tirnt  critic  arrived  at  Racedown.  Colerid^  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  and  the  following  year  they 
started  upon  a  tour  together  in  Germany.  To  furnish  funds  for  thii 
journey  the  two  friends  published  their  Lyricitl  Ballads,  the  first  piece 
in  which  was  Coleridge's  j4«c/V«/ A/«r/«fr,  but  the  remaining  poems 
were  all  by  Wordsworth.  Of  these,  three  or  four  were  in  Wordsworth'* 
finest  manner  — about  the  same  number  p.irtly  good,  partly  puerile  j 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  n  class  al!  but  universally  condemned. 

On  their  return  to  England  in  179S  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled 
at  Grasmere,  from  whence  they  afterwards  went  to  Allan  Bank,  and 
finally  in  1813  to  Rydal  Mount.  It  was  from  his  residence  in  this  dis-  ' 
trict  that  he  and  his  friends  Coleridge,  Soulhey,  De  Qiiincey,  and 
WIson,  received  the  name  of  the  Lake  School.  He  now  set  himself 
to  work,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  to  inculcate  those  peculiar  view* 
of  poetry  which  are  mentioned  more  particularly  below,  and  which 
encoimtcred  for  a  long  time  the  fieroc  hostility  of  the  critics.  In  1799 
he  con.mtTnced  The  Prelude,  which  was  not  published  in  full  till  sder 
his  death.  This  metrical  autobiography  Is  valuable  because  it  pre- 
(erves  many  fact*  and  opinions  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unre- 
corded; but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  bald  and  cumbrous  as  a  poem.  It. 
1800  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  oC  the  Balladi.  Thirty-seven 
pieces  were  added  to  the  original  collection,  and  the  supplement  mate- 
rially increased  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad. 

The  year  1803  was  an  eventful  one  to  the  poet.  He  received  a  con- 
•iderable  accession  of  ibrtu""  -^hicb  bid  tv^n  due  Vo  V\»  ^"Ccim  ■».>-  >Jt« 
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time  of  his  death,  but  which  the  children  had  not  recovered  till  now. 
The  poet's  share  enabled  him  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
long  attached,  Mary  Hutchinson,  his  sister's  friend.  In  1807  he  gave 
to  the  world  two  new  volumes  of  Pocmsy  which  contained  the  Song^  at 
ike  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle^  and  many  more  of  his  choicest  pieces. 
Here  appeared  his  first  sonnets,  and  several  of  them  are  still  ranked 
among  his  happiest  efforts  in  that  department.  Wordsworth's  next 
publication  was  in  prose.  His  indignation  rose  at  the  gp^asping  tyran- 
ny of  Napoleon ;  and  in  1809  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra.  The  sentiments  were  spirit-stirring,  but  the  manner 
of  conveying  them  was  the  reverse,  and  his  protest  passed  unheeded. 
His  great  work,  The  Excursion j  appeared  in  1814.  This  is  a  fragment 
of  a  projected  great  moral  epic,  discussing  and  solving  the  mightiest 
questions  concerning  God,  nature,  and  man,  our  moral  constitution, 
our  duties,  and  our  hopes.  Its  dramatic  interest  is  exceedingly  small ; 
its  structure  is  very  inartificial ;  and  the  characters  represented  in  it  are 
devoid  of  life  and  probability.  That  an  old  Scottish  pedler,  a  country 
clergyman,  and  a  disappointed  visionary,  should  reason  so  continuous- 
ly and  so  sublimely  on  the  destinies  of  man,  is  in  itself  a  gross  want 
of  verisimilitude ;  and  the  purely  speculative  nature  of  their  intermina- 
ble arguments, 

On  knowledge,  will,  and  fate,*' 


««i 


are  not  relieved  from  their  monotony  even  by  the  abundant  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  and  the  pathetic  episodes  so  thickly  interspersed.  It 
is  Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  speaking  always  and  alone;  there  is  no 
variety  of  language,  none  of  the  shock  and  vivacity  of  intellectual 
wrestling;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  sublime  are  the  subjects  on  which 
they  reason,  so  lofty  and  seraphic  is  their  tone,  and  so  deep  a  glow  of 
humanity  is  perceptible  throughout,  that  no  reader,  but  such  as  seek  in 
poetry  for  mere  food  for  the  curiosity  and  imagination,  can  study  this 
grand  composition  without  ever-increasing  reverence  and  delight. 

In  1815  appeared  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone^  the  only  narrative 
poem  of  any  length  which  Wordsworth  ever  wrote.  The  incidents  are 
of  a  simple  and  exceedingly  mournful  kind;  turning  chiefly  on  the 
complete  ruin  of  a  north-country  family  in  the  civil  wars :  but  the 
atmosphere  of  mystical  and  supernatural  influences  in  which  the 
personages  move,  the  superhuman  purity  and  unearthliness  of  the 
characters,  and  above  all  the  part  played  in  the  action  by  the  white 
doe,  which  gives  name  to  the  work,  —  all  these  things  contribute  to 
communicate  to  the  production  a  fantastic,  unreal,  and  somewhat 
aflectcd  air.  Peter  Dell  was  published  in  1819,  and  was  received  with 
a  shout  of  ridicule.  The  hicrophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  the  profane.  He  stated  in  the  dedication  that  the 
work  had  been  completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  continued  cor- 
recting it  in  the  interval  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in 
our  national  literature.  An  announcement  so  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  highest  expectation  was  foWowed  by  ^  i^ioVo^vkfc  tcvot^  puerile  than 
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anything  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  man  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  his 
powers.  The  work  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  is  certainly  not  facetious, 
but  there  is  so  much  farcical  absurdity  of  detail  and  language  that  the 
mind  is  revolted.  This  poem  was  followed  by  The  Wagoner.,  which 
was  not  more  successful.  Wordsworth's  whole  returns  from  his  litera- 
ry labors  up  to  1819  had  not  amounted  to  140/.  /  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Lonsdale,  he  had  been  appointed  in  1813  distributor  of 
stamps  for  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  which  brought  him  about 
50a/.  a  year;  and  it  was  between  1830  and  1840  that  the  flood  which 
floated  kim  into  favor  rose  to  its  height.  Scott  and  Byron  had  in  suc- 
cession entranced  the  world.  They  had  now  withdrawn,  and  no  third 
king  arose  to  demand  homage.  It  was  in  the  lull  which  ensued  that 
the  less  thrilling  notes  of  the  Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  published  his  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  and  Tar* 
raw  revisited,  and  in  1842  he  brought  forth  a  complete  collection  of 
his  poems.  His  fame  was  now  firmly  established.  On  the  death  of  ( 
Southey  in  1843  he  was  made  Poet- Laureate.  He  died  on  April  23,  j 
1850,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  eightieth  year. 

§  2.  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  passed  through  two  phases  of 
criticism,  in  the  first  of  which  his  defects  were  chiefly  noted,  and  in  the 
second  his  merits.  Already  we  have  arrived  at  the  third  era,  when  the 
majority  of  readers  are  just  to  both.  An  acute  critic,  to  whom  we  have 
been  much  indebted  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  poet*s  life  and  works, 
gives  the  fairest  estimate  that  has  appeared  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
**  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a  reform  in  the  language  ol 
poetry,  that  he  found  the  public  bigoted  to  a  vicious  and  flowery  dic- 
tion, which  seemed  to  mean  a  great  deal  and  really  meant  nothing, 
and  that  he  led  them  back  to  sense  and  simplicity.  The  claim  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  fanciful  assumption,  refuted  by  the  facts  of  literary  history. 
Feebler  poetasters  were  no  doubt  read  when  Wordsworth  began  to 
write  than  would  now  command  an  audience,  however  small :  but  they 
had  no  real  hold  upon  the  public,  andCowperwas  the  only //?/«/«/ 
bard  of  the  day.  His  masculine  and  unadorned  English  was  relished 
m  every  cultivated  circle  in  the  land,  and  Wordsworth  was  the  child, 
and  not  the  father,  of  a  reaction,  which,  after  all,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Goldsmith  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Cowper's  immediate 
predecessors,  and  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  The  Deserted  Villa^^ 
and  TTie  Traveller  7\x^  among  the  speciiwens  of  inane  phraseology.  Burns 
had  died  before  Wordsworth  had  attracted  notice.  The  wonderful  Peas- 
ant's performances  were  admired  by  none  more  than  by  Wordsworth 
himself:  were  they  not  already  far  more  popular  than  the  Lake-poet's 
have  ever  been  —  or  ever  will  be?  and  were  they,  in  any  respect  or  de- 
gree, tinged  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hayley  school?  When  we  come 
forward  we  find  that  the  men  of  the  generation  were  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.  Wordsworth  himself 
was  little  read  in  comparison,  and  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  weaning 
the  public  from  their  vitiated  predilections,  it  must  have  been  through, 
his  influence  on  these  more  popular  pocU,>wVvo%G'woiV;.^x^^\^%Rxv\s:''i^^aA 
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reigning  taste  of  the  time.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  not 
a  single  one  of  them  had  formed  his  stjle  upon  that  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  or  Tie  Excursion.  .  .  .  Whatever  influence  Wordsworth 
may  have  exercised  on  poetic  style,  be  it  great  or  small,  was  by  deviat- 
'ingin  practice  from  the  principles  of  composition  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Both  his  theory,  and  the  poems  which  illustrate  it,  continu« 
to  this  hour  to  be  all  but  universally  condemned.  He  resolved  to  write 
as  the  lower  orders  talked ;  and  though  where  the  poor  are  the  speak* 
ers  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  strict  dramatic  propriety,  the  system 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  serious  poetry.  Wordsworth's  rule  did  not 
stop  at  the  wording  of  dialogues.  He  maintained  that  the  colloquial 
•irguagc  of  rustics  was  the  most  philosophical  and  enduring  which 
the  dictionary  affords,  and  the  fittest  for  verse  of  every  description. 
Any  one  who  mixes  with  the  common  people  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  their  conversation  is  wont  to  exhibit  more  propriety  of  lan- 
guage than  the  sayings  of  a  Johnson  or  the  speeches  of  a  Burke.  If 
it  were  really  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  literary  cultivation  is  an 
evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  learn  English  of  our  ploughboys,  and  not 
of  our  Shakspeares  and  Miltons.  But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting 
that  the  vocabulary  of  rustics  is  rude  and  meagre,  and  their  discourse 
negligent,  diflu.sc,  and  weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  are  the  most 
racy,  vigorous,  and  charactcris-tio  part  of  their  speech,  Wordsworth 
admitted  must  be  dropped,  and  either  he  must  have  substituted  equiva- 
lent expressions,  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  that  of  the  poor,  oi 
he  must  have  put  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which,  after  all  these  de- 
ductions, would  have  been  scarcely  more  copious  than  that  of  a  South* 
Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is  brought  to  the  test  of  his  prin- 
ciple, they  agree  no  better  than  light  and  darkness.  Here  is  his  wajr 
of  describing  the  eflccts  of  the  pealing  organ  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
with  its  '  self-poised  roof,  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells;*  — 

*  But  from  the  arms  of  Rilencc  —  list !  O  list !  — 
The  music  burKteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  stiife  !* 

"  This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it  is  not  to  write  as  rustics 
talk.  A  sei  ond  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  was,  that  poetic  dic- 
tion is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  respects  the  same  with  the  language  of 
prose;  and  as  prose  has  a  wide  range,  and  numbers  among  its  triumphs 
such  luxuriant  eloquence  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  principle,  if 
just,  would  be  no  less  available  for  the  advocates  of  ornamental  verse 
than  for  the  defence  of  the  homely  style  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  But 
the  proposition  is  certainly  too  broadly  stated,  and,  though  the  argu- 
ment holds  good  for  the  adversary,  because  the  phraseology  which  is 
not  too  rich  for  prose  can  never  be  considered  too  tawdry  for  poetrv, 
yet  it  will  not  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Wordsworth,  that  poetry  should 
never  rise  above  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend  to  its  lowest  level/  • 

•  Quarterly  Rci  ieto,  'voV.  xcW.  ^,  *i3a  «v 
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{3.  Samukl  Taylor  Colkridgb  (177J-1834)  wbb  born  at  Ottery- 
SL-Mary,  in  Devonshire,  Ovtober  ii,  1773.  Ne-was  left  an  orphan  at 
■n  early  age,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  \  Irom  whence  li* 
proceeded  to  Jesua  College,  Cambridge.  He  never  took  his  degree, 
leaving  the  UniverBity  in  his  eecond  jear  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occa- 
Eioned,  it  i>  laid,  by  unrequited  love,  and  enlisting  in  the  15th  Dra- 
gons, under  the  aEEumed  name  of  Comberbatch.  One  of  the  oHiceri, 
learning  hia  real  history,  communicated  with  his  friends,  by  whom  hii 
discharge  was  at  once  etTccted.  A^er  this  adventure  he  formed  a 
scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  North 
America,  and  there  foundinj;  n  model  republic,  with  a  community  of 
goods,  from  which  all  selfishneBa  was  to  be  banished,  lie  found  in 
Sou  they  and  some  other  young  men,  as  ardent  and  inexperienced  aa 
himtelf,  warm  support;  but  the  "  P^intlsocracy,"  a.i  Coleridge  called  it, 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  from  want  of  funds.  Coleridge  then 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  He  had  been  introduced  tojuseph 
Coltle,  a  benevolent  bookseller  at  BrJEtol.  who  gave  him  thirty  guinea* 
for  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  were  published  in  179}.  In  the 
following  year  the  poet  married  Miss  S;irali  Fricker  of  Bristol,  a  sister 
of  Southey's  wife.  At  this  time  he  contributed  verses  to  one  of  the 
London  papers.  Another  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1756.  During 
the  three  first  years  after  his  marriage  he  lived  in  Wordsworth's  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  share  in  the  celebrated  Lyrical  Balladi,  published  in 
1797,  has  been  already  mentioned.  At  this  period  also  his  tr.-ig;edjr, 
Pemor/e,  w.is  written.  In  1798  Coleridge  visited  Germany,  where  lie 
studied  the  Innguage  and  literature.  After  his  return  he  again  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Lake  District,  near  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  He 
now  contributed  to  some  periodicals,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and 
literature.  In  1810  he  quitted  the  Lakes,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
wholly  dependent  upon  Southey,  —  a  striking  illustration  of  his  well- 
known  indifference  to  personal  and  pecuniary  obligations.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  finding  a  home  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gillman  at  Ilighgate,  where  he  died.  July  ij,  1834. 

§  4.  The  literary  character  of  Coleridge  resembles  some  vast  but 
unRniEhed  palace;  all  is  gigantic,  beautiful,  and  rich,  but  nothing  is 
complete,  nothing  compact.  He  was  all  his  days,  from  his  youth  to  his 
death,  laboring,  meditating,  projecting;  and  yet  all  that  he  has  left  ui, 
bears  a  painful  character  of  imperfection.  His  mind  was  eminently' 
dreainy,  tinged  with  that  incapacity  for  acting  which  forms  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  intellect;  his  genius  was  multiform,  many-sided; 
and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  could  not  at  once  seize  upon  Ihe  right 
point  of  view.  No  man,  probably,  ever  existed  who  thought  more, 
and  more  intensely,  thaii  Coleridge;  few  ever  possessed  a  vaster 
treasury  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  and  yet  how  little  has  he  given  us. 
or  rather  how  few  of  his  works  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  imdoiibted 
majesty  of  his  genius !  Materials,  indeed,  he  has  left  us  in  enormous 
quantity  —  a  store  of  thoughts  and  principles,  particularly  in  Ihe 
department  of  iestheti'  -rience  —  golden  masses  ol  ttaMiTi,t\"ii«CT  ijvar 
3I' 
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fully  sifted  from  the  rubbish  of  obscure  and  forgotten  authors,  or  du^ 
up  ^rom  the  rich  depths  of  his  own  mind ;  but  these  are  still  in  the  stale 
of  raw  materials,  or  only  partially  worked. 

He  began  life  as  a  Unitarian  and  republican;  his  intellectual  powers 
were  chiefly  formed  in  the  transcendental  schools  of  Germany,  but  he 
ultimately  became  from  conviction  a  most  sincere  adherent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Anglican  church,  and  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  our 
monarchical  constitution.  Though  the  lyrics  to  which  we  have  alluded 
(Ihe  finest  of  which  are  the  odes  On  the  Departing'  Tear,  and  that 
supposed  to  be  written  At  Stturise  in  the  Valley  of  Chamount)  are 
somewhat  injured  by  their  air  of  effort,  they  are  indubitably  works  of 
singular  richness  and  exquisitely  melodized  language.  In  his  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  Wallcnsteui  Coleridge  was  most  successful.  With 
almost  all  readers  it  will  forever  have  the  charm  of  an  original  work. 
Indeed,  man}'  beautiful  parts  of  the  translation  are  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  English  poet,  who  used  a  manuscript  cop^'  of  the  Ger- 
man text  before  its  publication  by  the  author.  Although  he  has  not 
scrupled  in  some  instances  to  open  out  the  hint  of  the  original,  and 
even  to  graft  new  thoughts  upon  it,  his  translation  is,  in  the  best 
and  highest  sense  of  that  term,  pre-eminently  faithful.  That  Coleridge 
had  no  power  of  true  dramatic  creation  is  strongly  proved  by  his 
tragedy  of  T/ie  Remorse^  in  which,  in  spite  of  very  striking  features  of 
character  (as  in  Ordonio),  and  a  multitude  of  incidents  of  the  most 
violent  kind,  he  has  not  produced  a  drama  which  either  excites  curiosity 
or  moves  any  strong  degree  of  pity.  What  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
work  is  all  pure  description,  and  in  no  sense  advances  the  action  or 
exhibits  human  passions.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  but  yet  by  no  means 
unintelligible,  that  a  man  who  was  so  unsuccessful  in  creating  emotions 
of  a  theatrical  kind  should  have  been  a  most  consummate  critic  of  the 
dramatic  productions  of  others.  Till  he  wrote,  deep  and  universal  as 
had  been  the  admiring  love  —  almost  the  adoration  — of  the  English  for 
Shakspeare,  there  still  remained,  in  their  judgment,  something  of  that 
<ic  haul  en  bas  tone  which  characterizes  all  the  criticisms  anterior  to 
Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  Coleridge  first  showed  that  the 
creator  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  was  not  only  the  greatest  genius,  but 
also  the  most  consummate  artist,  that  ever  existed.  Nothing  can  give 
us  a  higher  opinion  of  the  nobility  of  Coleridge's  mind  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  make  some  approach  to  the  discovery  of  those 
laws  which,  expressly  or  intuitively,  governed  the  evolutions  of  the 
Shakspearian  drama  —  that  he  possessed  a  soul  vast  enough,  deep 
enough,  multiform  enough,  to  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  dimen- 
sions, the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  of  that  huge  sea  of  truth 
and  beauty. 

Of  the  poems  by  which  Coleridge  is  best  known,  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  the  most  universally  read  is  undoubtedly  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  a  wild,  mystical,  phantasmagoric  narrative,  most  picturesqueh 
related  in  the  old  English  ballad  measure,  and  in  language  to  which  an 
Mir  of  Antiquity  is  skilfully  gvvcu  m  ^idmuabV^  Vv^kxraony  with  the  spec- 
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tral  character  of  the  events.  The  whole  poem  is  a  splendid  dream, 
filling  the  ear  with  the  strange  and  floating  melodies  of  sleep,  and  tha 
eye  with  a  shifting,  vaporous  succession  of  fantastic  images,  gloomy  or 
radiant. 

The  poem  of  Ckrtstabciy  and  the  fragment  called  A"  ihla  Khan^  arc  [ 
of  the  same  mystic,  unreal  character:  indeed,  Coleridge  asserted  tlia> 
the  latter  was  actually  composed  in  a  dream  —  an  affirmation  which  ma^  ' 
well  be  believed,  for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  unintelligible  than  the 
general  run  of  dreams.     It  is  a  dream,  perhaps;  but  it  is  an  opium 
dream  —  **  segri  somnium  ** —  without  so  much  as  that  faint  coherency 
which  eren  a  dream  must  have  to  give  pleasure  in  a  picture  or  in  a 
poem.    Like  everything  that  Coleridge  ever  wrote,  the  versification  ia 
exquisite.     His  language  puts  on  every  form,  it  expresses  every  sound ; . 
he  almost  writes  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.     But  in  Ckristabel^  which 
has  some  slight  pretension  to  be  an  intelligible  narrative,  or,  at  least,  \ 
part  of  an  intelligible  narrative,  the  mixture  of  two  realities  is  not  har- 
moniously subordinated;  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  poem 
as  a  work  of  art.    In  point  of  completeness,  exquisite  harmony  of  feel- 
ing, and  unsurpassable  grace  of  imagery  and  language,  Coleridge  has  ■ 
left  nothing  superior  to  the  channing  little  poem  entitled  Love,  or  ' 
Genevieve, 

§  5.  Coleridge  takes  rank  also  as  a  psychologist,  moralist,  and  gen- 
eral philosopher.  The  Friend,  the  Lay  Sermon^  the  Aids  to  Reflection, 
and  the  Church  and  State,  are  works  which  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  his  generation.  But  his 
chief  reputation  through  life  was  founded  less  upon  his  writings  than 
upon  his  conversation,  or  rather  what  may  be  called  his  conversational 
oratory,  which  must  have  resembled  those  disquisitions  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  of  which  the  dialogues  of  Plato  give  some  idea.  It  is 
in  his  innumerable  fragments,  in  his  rich  but  desultory  remains  (pub- 
lished posthumously  under  the  title  of  Table  Talk),  in  casual  remarks 
scribbled  like  Sibylline  leaves,  often  on  the  margin  of  borrowed  books, 
and  in  imperfectly-reported  conversations,  that  we  must  look  for  proofs 
of  Coleridge's  immense  but  incompletely  recorded  powers.  From  a 
careful  study  of  these  we  shall  conceive  a  high  admiration  of  his  genius, 
and  a  deep  regret  at  the  fragmentary  and  desultory  manifestations  of 
his  powers.  We  shall  also  appreciate  the  vastness  and  multiform  char- 
acter of  a  mind  to  which  nothing  was  too  difficult,  or  too  obscure;  a 
noble  tone  of  moral  dignity  "softened  into  beauty"  by  the  largest 
sympathy,  and,  above  ail,  an  admirable  catholicity  of  taste,  which 
could  unerringly  pitch  upon  what  was  beautiful  and  true,  and  find  its 
pabulum  in  all  schools,  all  writers;  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
the  value  and  the  charm  of  the  most  unpromising  books  and  systems. 

§  6.  Robert  Soutiiey  (1774-1843)  was  born  on  August  12,  1774,  at 
Bristol,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  drape  r,  but  most 
of  his  early  childhfod  was  spent  with  his  mother's  family.  While 
living  with  his  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  he  made  the  accuaintance  of  every 
actor  of  merit  who  came  to  Bristol  or  Bath,  wvd  \v^  \i^cA.xcifc  ^'iwAVcvXva 
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aunt*8  persuasion  that  there  was  only  one  thing  grander  than  being  a 
great  tragic  actor  —  and  that  was,  to  be  a  great  author  of  tragedies. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  he  had  had  no 
proper  classical  training  previously,  and  the  defect  was  never  repaired. 
After  spending  four  years  at  Westminster  he  was  expelled  for  writing 
an  arti  '^e  against  flogging  in  public  schools,  which  appeared  in  the 
Flagellant^  a  periodical  commenced  by  Southey  and  his  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Grosvenor  Bedford.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Bnlliol.  At  the  University  he  made  one  oi 
two  fitful  ellbrts  to  read  Tacitus  and  Homer,  but  speedily*  relinquished 
the  attempt.  His  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  his  family  chiefly  de- 
pended upon  his  taking  Orders,  but  his  religious  opinions  prevented 
him  from  entering  the  Church.  He  lingered  at  Oxford,  undecided 
what  to  do,  until  Coleridge  appeared  with  his  scheme  of  "  Pantisocracy," 
already  related.  Q^iitting  Oxford,  Southey  attempted  to  raise  by 
authorship  funds  for  the  American  scheme,  and  in  1794  published  at 
Bath,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Lovell,  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  brought  neither  fame  nor  profit.  His  chief  reliance,  however, 
was  on  his  epic  poem  Joan  of  Arc  ^  which  had  been  composed  in  six 
weeks  in  1793.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  bookseller  as 
inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself.  This  was  Joseph  Cottle  of 
Bristol,  the  patron  of  Coleridge,  who  offered  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right. The  work  required  much  correction,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
order  to  defray  the  immediate  expenses  of  subsistence,  Southey  gave 
lectures  on  History  at  Bristol.  At  this  time  he  was  often  unable  to  pay 
for  a  dinner,  and  in  1795  he  was  compelled  by  want  to  return  to  his 
mother's  house.  In  November  of  the  same  >'ear  Southey  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  Lisbon.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  secretly 
united  himself  to  Miss  Fricker,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  for  some 
time  been  engaged,  thus  frustrating  one  portion  of  his  uncle's  inten- 
tions in  taking  him  out,  which  had  been  to  break  off  an  apparently 
hopeless  engagement.  After  an  absence  of  six  months  Southey  re- 
turned, and  immediately  commenced  that  life  of  patient  literary  toil 
from  which  he  never  swerved  again  while  health  and  intellect  remained. 
He  had  from  the  outset  an  allowance  of  160/.  a  year,  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Wynn,  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  equal  value  from 
the  Government.  Yet,  with  his  talents  and  industry,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  verge  of  poverty,  and  not  even  his  philosophy  and  hopefulness 
were  always  proof  against  the  difficulties  of  his  porition.  In  1804  ^>® 
took  up  his  residence  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  From  being 
a  sceptic  and  a  republican,  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity, 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  English  Church  and  Constitution;  and 
many  of  his  works  and  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review  were  written 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  1813  ho 
was  appointed  Poet-Laureate,  and  in  1835  received  a  pension  of  300/.  a 
year  from  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     During  the  last  four 

years  of  his  life,  he  had  sunk  into  a  ii\At^  oC  Vvo^eless  Imbecility.     H« 

died  March  21  ^  1843. 
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§  7.  Southey's  literarj  activity  was  prodigious.  The  list  of  his  ' 
writings,  publisheJ  under  his  own  name,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
nine  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  he  contributed  to  the  Annual  /?«- 
view  fiftj-two  articles,  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  three,  to  the  Quarterly 
ninety-four.  The  composition  of  these  works  was  a  small  part  of  the 
labor  they  involved :  they  are  all,  even  to  his  poems,  books  of  research, 
inhich  obliged  him  to  turn  over  numerous  volumes  for  the  production 
of  one. 

Joan  o/Arc,  the  earliest  of  his  long  poems,  was  a  juvenile  produc- 
tion published  in  1795.  It  was  received  with  favor  by  most  of  the  criti- 
cal journals  on  account  of  the  republican  doctrines  which  it  espouRod. 
The  critics  praised  the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  the  principles,  and  the 
public,  who  rejected  the  principles,  accepted  the  verdict.  Madoc^vthxch 
was  completed  in  1799,  ^^^  "^^  given  to  the  world  till  1805.  Upon  this 
poem  he  was  contented  to  rest  his  fame.  It  is  founded  on  one  of  the 
most  absurd  legends  connected  with  the  early  history  of  America. 
Madoc  is  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  represented  as 
making  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world ;  and  his  contests  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  ultimate  conversion  of  thai  people  from  their  cruel 
idolatry,  form  the  main  action  of  the  poem,  which,  like  yoan  of  ArCj 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  The  poet  thus  had  at  his  disposal  the  rich 
store  of  picturesque  scenery,  manners,  and  wonderful  adventure  to  be 
found  in  the  Spanish  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus,  Pizarro, 
Cortes,  and  the  Conquestadors.  But  the  victories  which  are  so  won- 
derful, when  related  as  gained  over  the  Mexicans  by  the  comparatively 
well-armed  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  per- 
fectly incredible  when  attributed  to  a  band  of  savages  little  superior  in 
civilization  and  the  art  of  war  to  the  people  they  invaded.  Though 
the  poem  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  more  than  possible  splendor  —  of 
more  than  human  cruelty,  courage,  and  superstition  —  the  effect  is 
singularly  languid;  and  the  exaggeration  of  prowess  and  suffering 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagance  of  fiction 
in  the  two  Oriental  poems  which  we  shall  next  notice. 

Thalaba  was  published  in  1801,  and  the  Curse  of  Kekama  in  1810. 
Both  these  poems  are,  in  their  subjects,  wild,  extravagant,  unearthly, 
full  of  supernatural  machinery,  but  of  a  kind  as  difficult  to  manage 
with  effect  as  at  first  sight  splendid  and  attractive.  Thalaba  is  a  tale 
of  Arabian  enchantment,  full  of  magicians,  dragons,  hippogriffs,  and 
monsters.  In  Kchama  the  poet  has  selected  for  his  groundwork  the 
still  more  unmanageable  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  —  a  vast,  inco- 
herent, and  clumsy  structure  of  superstition,  more  hopelessly  unadaptcd 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry  than  even  the  Fetishism  of  the  savagej*  of 
Africa.  The  poems  are  written  in  an  irregular  and  wandering  species 
of  rhythm  —  the  Thalaba  altogether  without  rhyme;  and  the  language 
abounds  in  an  affected  simplicity  and  perpetual  obtrusion  of  vulgar 
and  puerile  phraseology.  The  works  have  a  most  painful  air  of  laxity, 
and  a  want  of  intellecti  il  bone  and  muscle.  There  are  many  passages 
of  gorgeous    description,   and  many  proofe    o^   -^tyw^-vlvA  ^-axv^^  "ixA 
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iiTia<Tination ;  but  the  persons  and  adventure  i  are  so  supernatural,  so 
completely  out  of  the  circle  of  human  sympath  es,  both  in  their  tri- 
umphs and  8uf)erings,  and  they  are  so  scrupulously  divested  of  all  the 
passions  and  circumstances  of  humanity,  that  these  gorgeous  and 
ambitious  works  produce  on  us  the  impression  of  a  splendid  but  unsub- 
stantial nightmare :  they  are  the  vast  disjointed  visions  of  fever  and 
d';'lirium.  In  Tkalaba  we  have  a  series  of  adventures,  encountered  by 
nn  Arabian  hero  who  fights  with  demons  and  enchanters,  and  finally 
overthrows  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  Domdaniel  cav- 
erns, **  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean."  Tt  is  more  extravagant  than 
anything  in  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights:"  indeed  it  is  nothing 
but  a  quintessence  of  all  the  puerile  and  monstrous  fictions  of  Arabian 
fancy.  In  the  Oriental  legends  these  extravagances  are  pardonable, 
and  even  characteristic;  for  in  them  we  take  into  account  the  childish 
and  wonder-loving  character  of  the  audience  to  which  such  fantastic 
inventions  were  addressed,  and  we  remember  that  they  are  scattered, 
in  the  books  of  the  East,  over  a  much  greater  surface,  so  to  speak, 
whereas  here  we  have  them  all  consolidated  into  one  mass  of  incohe* 
rent  monstrosity.  \Vc  miss,  too,  the  exquisite  glimpses  afforded  us  by 
those  tules  of  the  common  and  domestic  life  of  the  East.  These  poems, 
like  everything  of  Southcy's,  exhibit  an  incredible  amount  of  multifa- 
rious learning;  but  it  is  learning  generally  rather  curious  than  valua- 
ble, and  it  is  not  vivified  by  any  truly  genial,  harmonizing  power  of 
originality. 

In  the  volume  of  metrical  tales,  which  appeared  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  publication  of  these  poems,  as  in  general  in  his  minor  poems, 
Southcy  exhibits  a  degree  of  vigor  and  originality  of  thought  for  which 
we  look  in  vain  in  his  longer  works.  Some  of  his  legends,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (in  which  languages  Southey  was  a 
proficient),  or  from  the  obscurer  stores  of  the  Latin  chronicles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  monkish  legends  of  the  samts,  are  very  vigorous 
and  characteristically  written.  The  author's  spirit  was  strongly  legen- 
dary; and  he  has  caught  the  true  accent,  not  of  heroic  and  chivalric 
tradition,  but  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  monastic  times.  Some 
of  his  minor  original  poems  have  great  tenderness  an^  simple  dignity 
of  thought,  though  often  injured  by  a  studied  meanness  and  creeping- 
ness  of  expression ;  for  the  fatal  error  of  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  theory  that  the  real  every-day 
phraseology  of  the  common  people  was  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
3f  poetry  than  the  language  of  cultivated  and  educated  men. 

Kekama  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  Roderick^  the 
Last  of  the  Goi/ts,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  of  a  much  more  modest 
and  credible  character  than  its  predecessors.  The  subject  is  the  pun- 
ishment and  repentance  of  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  whose  vices, 
oppressions,  and  in  particular  an  insult  offered  to  the  virtue  of  Florinda, 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  incited  that  noble  to  betray  his  country  lo 
the  Moors.  The  general  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  against  their 
Moslem  oppressors,  the  exploits  of  the  illustiious  Pelayo,   and  thf 
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reappearance  of  Roderick  at  the  great  battle  which  put  an  end  to  tlie 
infidel  dominion,  form  the  materials  of  the  action.  The  King,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  hermit,  figures  in  most  of  the  scenes;  and  his  agonizing 
repentance  for  his  past  crimes,  and  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
are  the  kej-note  or  prevailing  tone  of  the  work.  Though  free  from 
the  injudicious  employment  of  supernatural  machinery,  and  though 
containing  some  descriptions  of  undeniable  merit,  and  several  scenes' 
of  powerful  tenderness  and  pathos,  there  is  the  same  want  of  reality 
and  human  interest  which  characterizes  his  other  poems. 

The  tone  of  Southey*s  poems  in  general  is  too  uniformly  ecstatic  and 
agonizing.  His  personages,  like  his  scenes,  have  something  unreal, 
phantom-like,  dreamy:  they  are  often  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  beauty 
not  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  mirage  and  the 
Fata  Morgana.  His  robe  of  inspiration  sits  gracefully  and  majestically 
upon  hira,  but  it  is  too  voluminous  in  its  folds,  and  too  heavy  in  its 
gorgeous  texture,  for  the  motion  of  real  existence :  he  is  never  **  suc- 
cinct for  speed,**  and  his  flowing  drapery  obstructs  and  embarrasses 
his  steps.  Ht  h^s powers  hut  wot  force :  his  genius  is  rather  passive 
tlian  active. 

On  being  appointed  poet-laureate,  Southey  paid  his  tribute  of  Court 
adulation  with  an  eagerness  and  regularity  which  showed  how  complete 
was  his  conversion  from  the  political  faith  of  his  youthful  days.  A 
convert  is  generally  a  fanatic;  and  Southey *s  laureate  odes  exhibit  a 
fierce,  passionate,  controversial  hatred  of  his  former  liberal  opinions 
which  gives  interest  even  to  the  ambitious  monotony,  the  convulsive 
mediocrity,  of  his  official  lyrics.  In  one  of  them,  the  Vision  of  Judg* 
menty  he  has  essayed  to  revive  the  hexameter  in  English  verse.  This 
experiment,  tried  in  so  many  languages,  and  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess, had  been  attempted  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  the  universal  ridicule  which  hailed  Southey's  attempt  was  excited 
quite  as  much  by  the  absurdity  of  the  metre  as  by  the  extravagant  flat- 
tery of  the  poem  itself.  The  deification,  or  rather  beatification,  of 
George  HI.  drew  from  Byron  some  of  the  severest  strokes  of  his  irre- 
sistible ridicule,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  severely  revenging 
upon  Southey  some  of  tlie  attacks  of  the  laureate  upon  his  principles 
and  poetry. 

§  8.  Southey's  prose  works  are  very  numerous,  and  valuable  on 
account  of  their  learning;  but  the  little  Life  of  Nelson^  written  to 
furnish  young  seamen  with  a  simple  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  naval  hero,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  for  the 
perfection  of  its  style.  In  his  other  works  ~  the  principal  of  which 
are  The  Book  of  the  Church,  The  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  The 
Life  of  Wesley,  a  History  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Peninsular  War  —  we 
find  the  same  admirable  art  of  clear,  vigorous  English,  and  no  less 
that  strong  prejudice,  violent  political  and  literary  partiality,  and  a  (one 
of  haughty,  acrimonious,  arrogant  self-confidence,  which  so  much 
detract  from  his  many  excellent  qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  hts 
sincerity,  his  learning,  his  conscientiousness,  and  Ivvs  xv"3A.\m%\.  V^tw^h^**^ 
lence  of  character. 
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0f  ClMiier,  WM  anlhor  of  tnuMktioiia  ftom  Um  ela»- 
•leal  pools,  and  otttcr  pocde  and  piOM  wriUngi. 

HXMKT  FSA1IOI3  Cabt  (177»-1M4),  pobUahed  In 
UM  A  tnuislatkm  of  Dante's  l^fmi»^  and  ten  yean 
later atimndatlon  of  ttaa/^irMa  CbMiMdia,  in  blank 
Tcne,ltc. 

WiLUAM  9rcWAST  RoBB  (177B-1843)  wa«  aleo 
•ckbrated  ae  a  lianalatOT.  Hie  diief  worlu  were 
ulAMdM  cfo  ami,  18Q8.  and  tiM  well-known  tranala- 
tkm  of  the  OHmcfo /Wioeo  of  Arioelo,  pnblidied 
faUSU. 

WruJAM  Tatlob  (17«5-]ffl6),  of  Norwich, 
tmnelated  eome  of  the  wocke  of  Goethe,  Sdiiller,  and 
Leering,  and  gave  a  great  Impnlae  to  the  itodj  of 
Gennan  Uteratore  in  England. 

jAlfXS  O&AllAia  (t76S-18U),  a  native  of  Glae- 
fow,  at  flint  a  banieter,  then  entocd  the  Eoglith 
Gluupch,  where  Im  became  a  well-known  preaclicr. 
In  ia>l  he  pubUehod  Jfory  Qmtm  qf  aeotUnui^  a 
dtamattc  poem.  Thiewae  followed  bj  the  AaUa/A, 
Batbath  ITattv,  and  other  pocma  of  a  nligioua 
character.  Grahame  b  not  an  eaij,  graoeAil  poet{ 
and  though  liia  Tcne  ie  ftill  of  tender  and  devout 
feeling,  it  liae  little  Tigoar  or  imagination.  He  hu 
been  compared  to  Cowpo*,  iHit  wanto  that  poet's 
hmnor,  force,  and  depth  of  poetic  passion. 

WiLUAM  SOTHKinr  (1707-183S),  bom  in  London 
nnd^ueated  at  Harrow,  was  for  some  time  in  the 
array;  but  retired  about  1780,  and  devoted  himseif 
to  literature.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
translated  eome  daasical  w<nkf  with  much  elcguuce 
and  skill.  His  chief  worin  were,  Poetical  Deeetip- 
tim^Waki,  178B;  TVwiisiaiioii o/  yirgiTt  aeorgie$, 
ViOOi  CamMtamet  de  Va$tiUe,  1810,  written  after  the 
•tyle  of  Scott's  romantie  poems ;  traneladons  of  The 
Aatf,  1831;  and  The  OUnatv.  1833.  His  transla- 
tion ftom  Widand'e  Oberon  has  received  great 
commendation. 

Joint  HoomAM  Fbkbs  (176^1846),  a  fHend  of 
Canning,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  paper  <&Ucd  The 
JtttU^aeoUm  ;  WM  Charge  d'AflUres  in  Spain  with 
General  Moore,  and  afterwards  Resident  at  Malta, 
where  he  died,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  once  celebrated  satiric  poem,  pub- 
lished In  1817,  entitled  Protpeehu  tmd  ^pecimtm  q/* 
M  intended  Kaiiomal  Work  6y  WilUam  ami  Jiobert 
WkuUeernfU  *c.  It  was  written  in  otiava  riuta^ 
and  was  a  clever  Irarlesque  of  romantic  writings, 
with  here  and  thoe  a  touch  of  real  poetry.  It  was 
the  oMMlel  on  which  Byron  wrote  his  Beppo.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  War  Sang  €f  Bntnnea- 
burg^  published  b7  ElU*  m  a  fotirteonth  century 
production,  but  really  written  by  the  author  when 
•t  eehofd  at  Eton  during  the  great  discussion  on  the 
Bowky  poems  by  Chatteiton.  Frere  also  made  an 
admirable  translation  into  English  verse  of  the 
Aeikat  miant^  &iigkt»^  Bird$y  and  FiroffS  Ot  AriMoph- 
•ues,  which  was  printed  at  Malta. 

Db.  Reoikald  Hxbsb  (1788-18B0)  wm  bom  at 
Malpas,  Cheshire,  educated  at  Brasenose  College, 
O&ford,  and  successively  Vicar  of  Hodnet  and 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  died  at  Trichinopoly, 
April,  a,  1820.  He  was  author  of  the  Bamptan 
lerturte,  1815;  L\fk  i^  Jeremy  Tnylnr,  1822;  mis- 
rdlaneons  proee  writings ;  and  many  poems,  chiefly 
rdigious,  of  great  beauty  ^uid  fediug. 

BouKBT  F0IJX)K  (17S^1827),  the  author  of  a 
Hag  poan  in  blank  ranc^  called  the  ONroetif 
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Tbm;  a  work  of  real  value.  A  ftw  passagei  hava 
quite  a  Miltonic  ring.  The  poem  is  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  end  of  man.  The  sentiments  are  Calvin- 
istic.  The  tone  and  coloring  are  often  too  sombre. 
Sometimes  the  style  becomes  rather  inflated.  Rob- 
ert PoUok  was  a  native  of  Muirhoose,  Renfiewshire, 
studied  at  Glasgow,  and  became  a  minister  in  tho  - 
United  Secession  Church.  He  also  wrote  Tale$  tf  / 
dke  Covemantem,  in  pruse. 

ROBXBT  BLOOMriKLO  (170^1828),  the  SOU  of  B 

tailor  at  Honington,  near  Bury  8L  Edmund's, 
worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  London,  where  he  com- 
posed his  poetry,  which  was  ret^ected  by  London 
booksellers,  but  poblishcd  at  Bury,  at  the  expense 
of  Oapel  Lofft.  Esq.  He  was  patronized  bj  tha 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
Seal  Oflke.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  18SE3,  at 
SheObrd,  Bedfordshire.  The  chief  poems  are  The 
liMrmer's  Bdf  (1798),  Rm-mi  Talet  (18M)),  Wild 
Fhwertytec  His  style  is  descriptive.  Therliythm 
is  correct,  and  the  language  choice,  but  the  gentle 
flow  seldom  bursts  into  the  rush  «f  passton.  Ho 
never  sinks,  and  never  soars. 

John  Lktdkn  (1775-18U),  a  native  of  Seotiand, 
wrote  a  fbw  poems  and  miscellaneous  prose  axticlce 
in  tho  JSdieimrgh  Magaaim^  entered  the  Church 
(179B),  but  afterwards  became  a  surgeon  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  (1802).  In  India  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  the  expedition 
against  Java,  whore  he  died  in  ISIL  His  Pcetieat 
RemaiMM  were  published  in  1819,  by  Rev.  James 
Morton.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  spoken  in  high  terms 
ofhispoetiy. 

THOMAS  Noon  Talvovbd  (170»-1854)  was  bora 
at  Reading,  rose  to  distiuction  at  the  bar,  and  wna 
made  a  judge  in  l»fi).  He  died  on  the  bench  whilst 
addressing  the  Grand  Jury  at  Staffbid  in  1854.  He 
wrote  the  tragedies  of  iM,  Tkt  Aikenian  Captiv^ 
The  Maeeaere  qf  Oieneoe,  and  The  Ca^Uian;  and 
in  proee,  VaeaHom  Rambkt  (1851),  Li/t  nf  Ckarlee 
Ltmb^  and  an  ihMojr  on  the  Greek  Dranta.  Ho  is 
best  known  by  the  tragedy  of  tan,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  additions  to  tragic  literature  in 
modern  times. 

WlKTimOP  MAOEVOBTn  Pbaxd  (1808-1830), 
son  of  Mr.  Seijcant  Pracd,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  bocame  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of 
0>ntn>L  His  early  life  and  writings  gave  promise 
of  Aituro  eminence.  While  at  JBton  he  started  7%« 
ftonian,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  eontriboton  to 
iLMtght'M  Quarterly  Magazine.  His  poems,  which 
have  been  recently  published  in  a  collected  form, 
are  some  of  the  nuMt  renmrkaUie  whieh  have 
appeared  in  modern  times. 

Habtlxt  Colbbidqb  (179&-1840)  and  Saba 
COLXBmoK  (1803-1882)  were  the  chiklren  of  the 
great  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  themselves 
well  known  in  t'-e  worid  of  letters.  The  brother 
was  author  of  Peem*^  Eaeay*^  Live*  of  the  Horthem 
Wortkiee,  and  other  miscellaneous  works.  His 
poems  were  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  in 
1851.  Tho  sister  married  in  1820  her  cousin  Henry 
Nelson  Ooleridf^e.  The  dissertations  which  she 
appended  to  many  of  her  fkt  heir's  works,  published 
after  his  death,  are  roroarluible  both  for  power  of 
thought  and  of  expcessiiou. 

MBA.    aO\miKt  \jCASA\fiSi:^  ^SnK^  '^\^«{VBE^  ^ 
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tlw  of  nature  wu  yvf  v!vld ;  sod  fonie  of  hlf  de- 
■eripdont  v  models  of  their  elsM.  Ilie  moit 
diitiacUTe  mark  was  the  thorough  htaHtmity  of  his 
thoo^ts  and  expressions.  HSs  poems  are  amongst 
the  moat  Talnable  eontribntions  to  En^ish  litera- 
ture of  Bjmpathj  vith,  and  insight  into,  human  lift 
and  diancier.  Eveiy  reader  is  struck  by  the  sad- 
•*««s  and  BMlancholy  always  present  in  his  works. 
Tlie  author  of  the  Comic  Annnals  can  seareelybe 
cunccired  of  as  writing  such  a  poem  as  the  Bridgt 
9f  Siffhti.  Tet  it  Is  true  that  humor  is  generally 
united  with  sadaeas.  IthaabeenwvUsaidbjUood 
himsdAthak 

**  There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth,* 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

Bood  was  witiiout  a  doubt  the  greatest  humorist  and 
wit  of  his  age.  He  possessed  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree  the  power  of  perociviog  the  ridiculous  and 
tiie  odd.  Words  seemed  to  break  up  into  the  most 
queer  and  droll  iryllables.  His  wit  was  caustic,  and 
yet  it  bore  with  itself  its  remedy.  It  was  never 
coarse.  An  impurity  av«n  in  suggestion  cannot  be 
Ibuud  in  nuod's  pagcsu  With  the  humor  was  asso- 
ciated a  most  tender  pathos.  TTic  Death'J)ed  is  one 
of  the  most  affecting  little  poems  in  our  language, 
and  is  equalled  only  by  another  of  his  ballads  enti- 
tled Xorc's  Eelipte.  The  deep  melancholy  that 
colors  *'  I  remember  "  is  carried  almost  too  fiir.  The 
last  verse  of  that  little  poem  seems  to  contain  the 
sorrows  of  a  whole  life.  Amongst  his  larger  worlu, 
the  Flea  </  <Ae  Midmnumer  FcUriet,  and  Hero  amd 
Ltander^  arc  the  most  sustained  and  elaborate. 
The  descriptire  pieces  in  both  are  ftill  of  the  most 
careftil  observation  of  nature,  and  mort  musical 
expression  of  her  beauties.  The  best  known  of  his 
puems  are  The  Bridge  t^  Sigk$t  Eugeme  .IroM,  and 
OteSoiv  Iff  the  Shirt. 

EilZABETH  BABBJETrBBOWMZNO  (d.  1861),  wift 

of  Bobezt  Browning,  himself  an  eminent  poet,  was 
a  native  of  London,  and  contriltctod  in  very  early 
lilb  to  some  of  the  leading  prriodicals.  Her  first 
acknowledged  woik  was  Proauthema  Sounds  a 
tnuislation  flrom  the  great  Greek  dramatist,  1833. 
In  1M4  her  poems  were  published  in  two  volumes. 
After  her  marriage  with  Robert  Browning,  her  (kil- 
iog  health  compelled  them  to  reside  in  Italy,  and 
khcy  took  up  their  residence  first  in  Pisa,  and  after- 
wards in  Florence.  Here  she  sympathized  warmly 
with  the  cause  of  her  adopted  uid  suffering  nation. 
Bar  poem  of  Caea  Otddi  Wiadowt  appeared  in  1861, 
I  the  Italian  resolutions  of  1S48  and  1M9  kin- 
r  indignfttloii  aft  inwign  tqiipresaion,  and  Imi 


longings  Ibr  Italian  libeily.  Her  gnalsi<  pocnn 
Awmra  LeigK  was  publiahed  in  18a6{  and  hei 
J'oenu  h^ore  Comgreu  and  Laier  Poema  were  uo# 
given  to  the  public  till  shortly  before  her  dcalhi 
which  look  ph^e  at  the  Caaa  OuUi,  Flomice^ 
June  SO,  ISSL 

Mrs.  Browning  stands  veiy  high  in  the  rank  of 
English  poets.  The  creative  or  imaginative  tuviSj 
she  possessed  In  the  highest  degree.  Her  Satan  in 
the  Drama  qf  ExQe  b  one  of  the  finest  creations  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  So  intense,  how- 
ever, was  tiM  subjective  in  thb  poetess,  that  all  her 
writings  are  tinged  by  hcrselil  We  can  see  the 
woman  of  deep  emotion,  of  Mgh-tonod  thought,  of 
devout  mtirit,  with  soul  strong  enough  to  have  filled 
the  body  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  shut  in  her  darkened 
chamber,  reading  "  almost  eveiy  book  worth  read- 
ing in  almost  every  language,"  mingling  with  a  few 
CHends,  the  smaUness  of  which  circle  prevented  a 
loss  of  emotional  force  by  too  great  expanse,  her 
heart  going  forth  in  sympathy  with  the  wretched 
and  down-trodden,  and  at  last  finding  a  man  and 
poet  worthy  of  her  best  affixtion ;  and  then,  gather- 
ing op  her  strength,  she  seems  to  fiing  her  own  soul 
into  her  v^rse,  now  with  all  the  passion  which 
gleams  through  **  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  now  in  the 
tenderer  sonnets  so  fhll  of  pathos  and  love.  It  ia 
not  to  *)e  wondered  at  therefore  that  some  of  he* 
writing  has  been  called  tpamnodie.  Mrs.  Browning 
has  not  the  calm,  unfailing  fiow  of  thought  and  focl- 
iug  whleh  we  find  iu  her  only  modem  superior,  tha 
Laureate.  But  the  woman  rises  to  heights  op  which 
the  man  has  never  stood,  and  finds  deeps  which  he 
has  never  fhthomed.  Her  style  is  ther^re  often 
rugged,  unfinished,  and  at  times  utterly  without 
riiythin.  Some  portions  of  Aurora  JM0A  might  b« 
written  as  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 

The  sadness  which  pervades  all  the  writing  of 
Mrs.  Browning  is  what  might  tw  well  expected  from 
each  a  lifb  as  hers.  Her  ill  health,  the  sudden  loss 
of  hia  younger  brother,  the  long-continnod  confine- 
ment in  that  chamber  where  no  sunbeam  ever 
cheered,  must  all  have  deepened  the  sorrow  in  which 
she  ever  dwelt  Her  verse  is  therefore  but  rarely 
sportive.  She  deals  sometimes  in  satire,  but  satire  is 
always  sad.  Her  own  idea  of  the  poet's  work  seems 
to  bear  this  view.  "  Poetry  has  been  as  serious  a 
thing  to  me  as  life  itself;  and  Ufis  has  been  a  very 
serious  thing.  I  never  mistook  pleasure  for  tlia 
final  cause  of  poetry,  nor  leisure  for  the  hour  of  the 
poet."  iVom  such  a  view  of  poetiy  and  lifie,  w« 
cannot  wonder  at  the  moral  puipoae,  tha  aiMl  wk  Idl 
ia  tiiiBd  in  ail  her  wxitiDC. 
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CHAPTER  XXnL 

THE  MODERN  NOVELISTS. 

1 1.  Classification  of  Romances  and  Novels,  j  2.  I.  Romaneu.  Horacb  W4L> 
FOLB.  {  3.  Mrs.  Baocliffb.  §  4.  Lewis,  Maturin,  and  Mrs.  Shbllbt. 
{5.  Jambs.  (gB.  II.  Novels  of  real  life  emd  society.  Miss  Burnet.  §1 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  Mrs.  Opib.  {  S.  Godwin. 
i  9.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  His  life  and  writings.  $  10.  Criti- 
cism of  his  works.  §  11.  Miss  Edoeworth.  §  12.  Local  Novels.  Oalt, 
Professor  Wilson,  Ladt  Morgan,  &c.  { 13.  Fashionable  Novels.  Lis- 
TER,  Ward,  and  Ladt  Blessington.  {  14.  Miss  Austek.  Thbodori 
Hook.  Mbs.  Trollopb.  Miss  Mitford.  §  15.  III.  Oriental  Novels. 
Beckford,  Hops,  and  Mobibr.  {  16.  lY.  Naval  and  Military  Novels, 
Captain  Marrtat,  &c. 

§  1.  TiiE  department  of  English  literature  which  has  been  cultivated 
during  the  later  half  of  the  last  and  the  commencment  of  the  present 
century  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  succe^  it  undoubtedly  that  of 
prose  fiction  —  the  romance  and  the  novel. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  is  so  extensive,  and  it  embraces  such  a 
multitude  of  works  and  names,  that  the  only  feasible  method  of  treat- 
ing it  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immense  riches  and  fertility  will  be 
to  classify  the  authors  and  their  productions  into  a  few  great  general 
species :  and  though  there  are  some  names  which  may  appear  to  belong 
to  several  of  these  subdivisions,  our  plan  will  be  found,  we  trust,  to 
secure  clearness  and  aid  the  memory.  The  divisions  which  we  projxjse 
arc  as  follows :  I.  Romances  properly  so  called;  i.  e.  works  of  narrative 
fiction,  embodying  periods  of  ancient  or  middle-age  history,  the  adven- 
tures of  which  are  generally  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character, 
and  the  personages  (whether  taken  from  history,  or  invented  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  time  and  character  of  the  action)  of  a  lofty  and 
imposing  kind.  II.  The  vast  class  of  pictures  of  society,  whether  in- 
vented or  not.  These  are  generally  novels,  /.  e.  tales  of  private  life, 
though  some,  as  those  of  Godwin,  maybe  highly  imaginative,  and  even 
tragic.  This  class  contains  a  great  treasury  of  what  may  be  called 
pictures  of  local  manners,  as  of  Scottish  and  Irish  life.  IH.  Oriental 
novels  —  a  branch  almost  peculiar  to  English  fiction;  and  originating 
partly  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  East  derived  by  Great  Britain  from 
her  gigantic  Oriental  empire,  and  partly  from  the  Englishman's  restless, 
inappeasable  passion  for  travelling.  IV.  Naval  and  military  novels; 
giving  pictures  of  striking  adventure,  and  containing  records  of  Eng- 
land's innumerable  triumphs,  by  sea  and  land,  together  with  sketches 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

§  2.  I.  Romances.  —  The  history  of  modern  prose  fiction  in  England 
will  he  found  to  accord  pretty  cVoscVy  Yi\\}tv  \3cv^  c\^<e&\&cation  we  have 
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just  adopted.  We  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  three  patriai  chs  of 
the  English  novel  —  Richardsoni  Fielding,  and  Smollett;  and  the  im- 
mense class  of  works  we  are  abou'*'  to  consider  maj  be  looked  upon  as  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  immortal  productions  of  these  great  men,  though 
the  first  impulse  given  to  prose  fiction  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  no 
sense  communicated  by  Clarissa^  Tom  yones^  or  Roderick  Random, 
Tliis  impulse  was  given  by  Horacb  Walpolb  (1717-1797),  the  fastidi« 
ous  dilettante  and  brilliant  chronicler  of  the  court  scandal  of  his  day; 
a  man  of  singularly  acute  penetration,  of  sparkling  epigrammatic  style, 
but  of  a  mind  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation.  Rather  a  French 
courtier  in  taste  and  habits  than  an  English  nobleman,  he  retired  early 
from  p>olitical  life,  veiling  a  certain  consciousness  of  political  incapacity 
under  an  effeminate  and  afiected  contempt  for  a  parliamentary  career, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  little  fantastic  Gothic  castle  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  to  collect  armor,  medals,  manuscripts,  and  painted  glass,  and  to 
chronicle  with  malicious  assiduity,  in  his  vast  and  brilliant  correspond- 
ence, the  absurdities,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  his  day.  The  Castle  of 
Otranio  is  a  short  tale,  written  with  great  rapidity  and  without  prepara- 
tion, in  which  the  first  successful  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  Feudal 
Age  as  the  period,  and  the  passion  of  mysterious,  superstitious  terror 
as  the  prime  mover,  of  an  interesting  fiction.  The  supernatural 
machinery  consists  of  a  gigantic  armed  figure  dimly  seen  at  midnight 
in  the  gloomy  halls  and  huge  staircases  of  this  feudal  abode  —  of  a 
colossal  helmet  which  finds  its  way  into  the  court-yard,  filling  everybody 
with  dread  and  consternation  —  of  a  picture  which  descends  from  its 
frame  to  upbraid  a  wicked  oppressor  —  of  a  vast  apparition  at  the  end  — 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  secret  panels,  subterranean  passages,  breath- 
less pursuit  and  escape.  The  manners  are  totally  absurd  and  unnatural, 
the  heroine  being  one  of  those  inconsistent  portraits  in  which  the  sen- 
timental languor  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  superadded  to  the  female 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  in  short,  one  of  those  incongruous  con- 
tradictions which  we  meet  in  all  the  romantic  fictions  before  Scott 

§  8,  The  immense  success  of  Walpole's  original  and  cleverly-writ- 
ten tale  encouraged  other  and  more  accomplished  artists  to  follow  in 
the  same  track.  Afler  mentioning  Clara  Reeve  (1725-1803),  whose 
Old  English  Baron  contains  the  same  defects  without  the  beauties  of 
Walpole*s  haunted  castle,  we  come  to  the  great  name  of  this  class,  Ann 
Radcliffb  (1764-1823),  whose  numerous  romances  exhibit  a  surprising 
power  (perhaps  never  equalled)  over  the  emotions  of  fear  and  undefined 
mysterious  suspense.  Her  two  greatest  works  are.  The  Romance  .f  the 
Forest^  and  The  Mysteries  of  Udoipho.  The  scenery  of  her  predilec- 
tion is  that  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France ;  and  though  she  does  not 
place  the  reader  among  the  fierce  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  she  has,  perhaps,  rather  gained  than  lost  by  choosing  the  ruined 
castles  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines  for  the  theatre,  and  the  dark 
passions  of  profligate  Italian  counts  for  the  principal  moving  power,  of 
her  wonderful  fictions.  The  substance  of  them  all  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same ;  and  the  author's  total  incapacity  to  paint  individual  <±A.\^sXa3L 
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onty  inakeB  UR  the  more  admire  the  power  bj  which  she  tntereets  ui 
through  the  never-failing  medium  of  suspenM.  tAj^vtry  i«  the  wholo 
cpell.  Nothing  can  be  poorer  and  more  conventional  than  the  person- 
age«!  they  are  not  human  beings,  nor  even  the  typea  of  classes ;  they 
have  no  more  individuslity  than  the  pieces  of  a  chess-boHrd ;  they  are 
merely  counters;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  author  juggles  with  them 
gives  them  a  kind  of  awful  necromantic  'nterest.  The  characters  are 
meic  abstract  Hlgebraical  eipreSEions,  but  they  are  made  the  exponents 
of  such  terrible  and  intense  fear,  suffering,  and  suepense,  that  we  sym- 
jiathize  with  their  fate  as  if  they  were  real.  Her  repertory  is  very 
limited  :  a  persecuted  sentimental  young  lady,  a  wicked  and  mysterious 
count,  a  haggard  monk,  a  tattling  but  faithful  wa iting-m aid, -:- such  is 
the  poor  tuman  element  out  of  which  these  wonderful  structures  are 
crealed.  Balzac,  in  one  of  his  talcs,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of 
an  artist  who,  by  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil,  couid  give  to  a  most 
commonplace  scene  an  air  of  overpowering  horror,  and  throw  over  the 
most  ordinary  and  proaaic  objects  a  spectral  air  of  crime  and  blood. 
Through  a  half-opened  door  you  see  a  bed  with  the  clothes  confusedly 
heaped,  as  in  some  death-struggle,  over  an  undefined  object  which 
fancy  whispers  must  be  a  bleeding  corpse ;  on  the  floor  you  see  a  slipper, 
an  upset  candlestick,  and  a  knife,  perhaps ;  and  these  hints  tell  the  story 
of  blood  more  significantly  and  more  powerfully  than  the  most  tremen- 
dous detail,  because  the  imagination  of  man  is  more  powerful  that  art 
itself:  — 

"Over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fesr, 

A  seme  of  myalcry  the  spirit  diunted. 
And  laiil,  as  pUin  ai  whisper  to  the  ear. 
The  place  is  taauDted." 

The  great  defect  of  Ann  RadclifTe's  fictions  is  not  their  tediousness 
of  description,  nor  even  the  somewhat  mawkish  sentimentality  with 
which  they  may  be  reproached,  nor  the  feebly-ekgant  verses  which  the 
heroines  are  represented  as  writing  on  all  occasions  (indeed  all  the^^e 
things  indirectly  conduce  (o  the  effect  by  contrast  and  preparation); 
but  the  unfortunate  principle  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  of  clearing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  story  all  the  circumstances  that  appeared  super- 
natural —  of  carrying  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  and  showing  us  the  dirty  ropes  and  trap-doors,  the  daubed  canvas, 
the  Bengal  fire,  by  which  these  wonderful  impressions  had  been  pro- 
duced. If  we  had  supped  afler  the  play  with  the  "  blood-boltered 
Banquo,"  or  the  "  majesty  of  buried  Denmark,"  we  should  not  probably 
be  able  to  feel  a  due  amount  of  terror  the  neit  time  we  saw  them  on 
the  stage;  but  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  where  the  feeling  of  terror  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  aimed  at,  this  discovery  of  the  mechanism  deprives  us  of  a]l 
future  interest  in  the  story;  for,  after  all,  pure  fear  —  seHsual,  not  moral, 
fear  —  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  object  of  high  art. 

S  4.  A  class  of  writing  apparently  so  easy,  and  likely  to  produce  so 
powerful  and  universal  an  effect,  —  an  effect  even  more  powerful  on  the 
least  critical  minda, — was,  ot  coutw,  feUowwl  h;  n  crowd  of  wTitcta. 
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Most  of  these  have  descended  to  oblivion  and  a  deserved  neglect.  We 
may,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  Lewis,  Maturin,  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775-1818),  a  good-natured,  effeminate 
man  of  fashion,  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  one  of  the  early  literary 
advisers  of  Scott,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  a  taste  for 
the  infant  German  literature  of  that  day,  with  its  spectral  ballads  and 
diablerie  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  and  childish  imagina- 
tion ;  and  besides  his  metrical  translations  of  the  ballads  of  BQrgcr, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  he  published  in  his  twentieth  year  a  prose 
romance^called  The  Monk^  full  of  horrible  crimes  and  diabolic  agency. 
It  contains  several  passages  of  considerable  power,  particularly  the 
episode  of  The  Bleeding  Nun^  in  which  the  wandering  Jew —  that  god- 
send for  all  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  of  tlie  **  intense  "  or 
demoniac  school  —  is  introduced  with  picturesque  effect ;  but  the  book 
owes  its  continued  popularity  (though,  we  are  happy  to  say,  only  among 
half-educated  young  men  and  ecstatic  milliners)  chiefly  to  the  licentious 
warmth  of  many  of  its  scenes.  Charles  Robert  Maturin  (d.  1824) 
was  an  Irish  clergyman  of  great  promise  and  still  greater  vanity,  who 
carried  the  intellectual  merits  and  defects  of  his  countrymen  to  an 
extreme  little  short  of  caricature :  his  imagination  was  vivid,  and  he 
possessed  a  kind  of  extravagant  and  convulsive  eloquence,  but  his 
works  are  full  of  the  most  outrageous  absurdities.  He  perpetually 
mistakes  monstrosity  for  power,  and  lasciviousness  for  warmth.  His 
life  was  short  and  unhappy.  He  wrote  several  romances,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Melmoth,  a  farrago  of  impossible  and  inconceivable  adven- 
tures, without  plan  or  coherence,  in  which  the  Devil  (who  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family  in  the  eighteenth  century) 
is  the  chief  agent.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  tragedy  named 
Bertram^  which  was  acted  with  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816. 

Mrs.  Shelley  (1798-1851),  the  wife  of  the  poet,  and  the  daughter 
of  W.  Godwin,  wrote  in  Italy,  in  1816,  the  powerful  tale  of  Franhen' 
stein,  in  which  a  young  student  of  physiology  succeeds  in  constructing, 
out  of  the  horrid  remnants  of  the  churchyard  and  dissecting-room,  a 
kind  of  monster,  to  which  he  afterwards  gives,  apparently  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism,  a  kind  of  spectral  and  convulsive  life.  This 
existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  monster  by  his  vain  cravings 
after  human  sympathy,  and  by  his  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity, 
is  employed  in  inflicting  (in  some  cases  involuntarily)  the  most  dread- 
ful retribution  on  the  guilty  philosopher;  and  some  of  the  chief  appear- 
ances of  the  monster,  particularly  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  move 
for  the  first  time,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  among  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  arctic  circle,  are  managed  with  a  striking  and  breathless 
effect,  that  makes  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  childish  improbability 
and  melodramatic  extravagance  of  the  tale. 

§  6.  To  this  subdivision  belong  the  works  of  that  most  easy  and 
prolific  writer,  G.  P.  R.  James  (1801-1862) — the  most  industrious,  if 
not  always  most  successful,  imitator  of  Scott,  in  revival  of  chivalric 
and  Middle- Age  scenes.    The  number  of  James's  works  is  ImmenEe^ 
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but  thej  bear  among  themselves  a  family  likeness  so  strong,  and  even 
oppressive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this  author  otherwise  than 
as  an  ingenious  imitator  and  copyist  —  first  of  Scott,  and  secondly  of 
himself.  The  spirit  of  repetition  is^  indeed,  carried  so  far,  that  it  is 
possible  to  guess  beforehand,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  the  principal 
contents,  and  even  the  chief  persons,  of  one  of  James's  historical 
novels.  His  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  features  are  almost  always 
gracefully  and  elegantly  sketched  in,  have  more  of  the  English  than 
continental  character.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  nondescript  grotesque 
as  a  secondary  personage  —  a  half-crazy  jester,  ever  hovering  between 
the  hare-brained  villain  and  the  faithful  retainer :  we  may  count  upon 
abundance  of  woodland  scenery  (often  described  with  singular  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  language)  and  moonlight  rendezvous  of  robbers  and 
conspirators.  But  whereas  Scott  has  all  these  things,  it  must  be  re- 
membered how  much  more  he  has  beaide.  He  looks  through  all  things 
'^  with  a  learned  spirit : "  James  stops  short  here,  unless  we  notice  his 
innumerable  pictures  of  battles,  tournaments,  hunting-scenes,  and  old 
castles,  where  we  find  much  more  of  the  forced  and  artificial  accuracy 
of  the  antiquary,  than  of  the  poet's  all-embracing,  all-imagining  eye. 
James  is  particularly  versed  in  the  history  of  France,  and  some  of  his 
most  successful  novels  have  reference  to  that  country,  among  which  wc 
may  mention  Richelieu,  His  great  deficiency  is  want  of  real,  direct, 
powerful  human  passion,  and  consequently  of  life  and  movement  in 
his  intrigues.  There  is  thrown  over  his  fictions  a  general  air  of  good- 
natured,  frank,  and  well-bred  refinement,  which,  however  laudable, 
cannot  fail  to  be  found  rather  tiresome  and  monotonous. 

§  6.  n.  Our  second  subdivision  —  the  Novels  of  real  life  and  society^' 
is  so  extensive  that  we  can  but  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  principal 
productions.  To  do  this  consistently  with  clearness,  we  must  begin 
rather  far  back,  with  the  novels  of  Miss  Burney.  Frances  Burney 
(1752-1840)  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney,  author  of  the  History  of 
Music,  While  yet  residing  at  her  father's  house,  she  composed,  in  her 
stolen  moments  of  leisure,  the  novel  of  Evelina y  published  in  1778,  and 
is  related  not  to  have  communicated  to  her  father  the  secret  of  her 
having  written  it,  until  the  astonishing  success  of  the  fiction  rendered 
her  avowal  triumphant  and  almost  necessary.  Evelina  was  followed 
in  1782  by  Cecilia,  a  novel  of  the  same  character.  In  1786  Miss  Burney 
received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Queen  Charlotte,  where 
she  remained  till  her  marriage  in  1793  with  Count  d'Arblay,  a  French 
refugee  oflicer.  She  published,  after  her  marriage,  a  novel  entitled 
Camilla  ;  and  her  name  has  more  recently  come  before  the  public  by 
hftr  Diary  and  Letters,  which  appeared  in  1843,  after  her  death.  The 
chief  defect  of  her  novels  is  vulgarity  of  feeling;  not  that  falsely-called 
vulgarity  which  describes  with  congenial  animation  low  scenes  and 
humble  personages,  but  the  affectation  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 
The  heroines  are  perpetuaJly  trembling  at  the  thought  of  impropriety^ 
Rnd  exhibit  a  nervous,  restless  dread  of  appearing  indelicate,  that  abso- 
utely  renders  them  the  very  essence  of  vulgarity.    All  the  difiicult^ei 
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and  misfortunes  in  these  plots  arise  from  the  want,  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  personages,  of  a  little  candor  and  straightforwardness,  and 
would  be  set  right  bj  a  few  words  of  simple  explanation :  in  this  respect 
the  authoress  drew  from  herself;  for  her  Diary  exhibits  her  as  existing 
in  a  perpetual  fever  of  vanitj  and  petty  expedients ;  and  in  her  gross 
affectation  of  more  than  feminine  modesty  and  bashfulness  —  literary 
as  well  as  personal  —  we  see  the  painful,  incessant  flutter  of  her  '*  dar- 
ling sin  "  —  "  the  pride  that  apes  humility."  Women  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tact  and  sensibility;  and  being  ex- 
cluded, by  the  existing  laws  of  society,  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  rougher  struggles  of  life,  they  acquire  much  more  than  the  other 
sex  a  singular  penetration  in  judging  of  character  from  slight  and  ex- 
ternal peculiarities.  In  acquiring  this  power  they  are  manifestly  aided 
by  their  really  subordinate,  though  apparently  supreme,  position  in 
society,  by  the  seductions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  by  the  tone 
of  artificial  deference  in  which  they  are  always  addressed :  men  who 
appear  to  each  other  in  comparatively  natural  colors  never  approach 
women  (particularly  unmarried  women)  but  with  a  mask  of  chivalry 
and  politeness  on  their  faces ;  and  women,  in  their  turn,  soon  learn  to 
divine  the  real  character  under  all  these  smooth  disguisements. 

The  prevailing  literary  form  or  type  of  the  present  age  is  undoubtedly  , 
the  novel  —  the  nan*ative  picture  of  manners ;  just  as  the  epic  is  the 
natural  literary  form  of  the  heroic  or  traditionary  period :   and  the  , 
above  remarks  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon  of  i 
so  many  women  now  appearing  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  as 
novel-writers.    Our  society  is  highly  artificial :  the  broad  distinctions 
and  demarcations  which  anciently  separated  one  class  of  men  and  one 
profession  from  another,  have  been  polished   away,  or  filled  up  by 
increasing  refinement  and  the  extension  of  personal  liberty:  the  artisan 
and  the  courtier,  the  lawyer  and  the  divine,  are  no  longer  distinguished 
either  by  professional  costume,  or  by  any  of  those  outward  and  visible 
signs  which  formerly  stamped  their  manners  and  language,  and  fur- 
nished the  old  comic  writer  with  strongly-marked  characters  ready  . 
made  to  his  hand.    We  must  now  go  deeper:   the  coat  is  the  same  ; 
everywhere;    consequently,  we  must  strip  the  man  —  nay,  we  must  , 
anatomize  him  —  to  show  how  he  differs  from  his  neighbors.    To  do 
tliis  well,  fineness  of  penetration  is,  above  all,  necessary  —  a  quality  . 
which  women  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  men. 

§  7-  Miss  Burney  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers,  chiefly  women, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
Mrs.  Opie  are  prominent.  Their  fictions,  like  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  more  recent  times,  have  a  high  and  never-failing  moral  aim;  and 
these  ladies  have  exhibited  a  power  over  the  feelings,  and  an  intensity 
of  pathos,  not  much  inferior  to  Richardson's  in  Clarissa  Hariowe. 
But  their  works  are  very  unequal,  and  the  pathos  of  which  we  speak  is^ 
not  diffused,  but  concentrated  into  particular  moments  of  the  action^ 
and  is  also  obtained  at  the  expense  of  great  preparation  and  involution 
of  circumstances;  so  that  to  compare  their  genii \«  to  thA.tQ<  ^\Q.VAaL^ 
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•on,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  powerful  pictures  of  intense  moral  pathos, 
would  oe  a  gross  injustice  to  the  admirable  and  consummate  artist  in 
whose  works  the  pathos,  inimitable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  item  in  a 
long  list  of  his  excellences. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  (1749-1806)  novels,  though  now  forgotten, 
are  praised  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  included  her  in  his  British  Novel- 
ists. Her  best  novel  is  the  Old  English  Manor  House,  published  in 
1793.  She  also  wrote  several  pathetic  poems.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Inch- 
bald's  (1753-1821)  Simple  Story  (1791)  and  Nature  and  Art  (1796) 
obtained  much  celebrity  in  their  time.  She  also  wrote  several  popular 
plays.  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  (1769-1853)  was  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  and  her  first  novel,  The  Father  and  Daughter,  published  in 
1801,  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 

§  8.  At  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  our  fictions  is  undoubtedly 
William  Godwin  (1756-1836),  a  man  of  truly  powerful  and  original 
genius,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  propagation  of  certain  social 
and  political  theories  —  visionary,  indeed,  and  totally  impracticable, 
but  marked  with  the  impress  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  With 
these  ideas  Godwin's  mind  was  perfectly  saturated  and  possessed, 
and  this  intensity  of  conviction,  this  ardent  frofiagandism,  not  only 
gives  to  his  writings  a  peculiar  character  of  earnestness  and  thought,  — 
earnestness,  the  rarest  and  most  impressive  of  literary  qualities,  —  but 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  of 
his  intellectual  character —  a  novelist.  Godwin  was  born  in  1756,  and 
appears  to  have  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk  those  principles  of  resist- 
ance to  authority  and  attachment  to  free  opinions  in  church  and  state 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  sturdy  Dissenter  to  another 
from  the  days  of  the  civil  war  and  the  republic.  He  was  in  reality  one 
of  those  hard-headed  enthusiasts  —  at  once  wild  visionaries  and  severe 
logicians  —  who  abounded  in  the  age  of  Marvcll,  Milton,  and  Harring- 
ton; and  his  true  epoch  would  have  been  the  first  period  of  Cromwell's 
public  life.  His  own  career,  extending  down  to  'iis  death  in  1836,  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  literary  activity :  he  produced  an  immense 
number  of  works,  some  immortal  for  the  genius  and  originality  they 
display,  and  all  for  an  intensity  and  gravity  of  thought,  for  reading 
and  erudition.  The  first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Political  Just  ice  (1793),  a  Utopian  theory  of  morals 
and  government,  by  which  virtue  and  benevolence  were  to  be  the  pri* 
mum  mobile  of  all  human  actions,  and  a  philosophical  republic — that 
favorite  dream  of  visionaries  —  was  to  take  the  place  of  all  our  imperfect 
modes  of  polity.  Animated  during  his  whole  life  by  these  opinions, 
he  has  embodied  them  under  a  variety  of  forms,  among  the  rest  in  his 
immortal  romances.  The  first  and  finest  of  these  is  Caleb  Williams 
(1794).  Its  chief  didactic  aim  is  to  show  the  misery  and  injustice  aris- 
ing from  our  preseiit  imperfect  constitution  of  society,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  our  imperfect  laws,  both  written  and  unwritten  —  the  jus  scrip' 
turn  of  the  statute-book,  and  the  jus  non  scriptum  of  social  feeling  and 
public  opinion.    Caleb  WUWam^  W  utv  Itvt&Ulgent  peasant-lad,  taker 
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Into  the  service  of  Falkland,  the  true  hero,  an  incarnation  of  honor, 
intellect,  benevolence,  and  a  passionate  love  of  fame.  This  model  of 
all  the  chivalrous  and  e  evated  qualities  has  previously,  under  the  prov- 
ocation of  the  crudest,  most  persevering,  and  tyrannic  insult,  in  a 
moment  of  ungovernable  passion,  committed  a  murder :  his  fanatic 
love  of  reputation  urges  him  to  conceal  this  crime ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  he  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be  executed,  and 
his  family  ruined.  Williams  obtains,  by  an  accident,  a  clew  to  the  guilt 
of  Falkland,  when  the  latter,  extorting  from  him  an  oath  that  he  will 
keep  his  secret,  communicates  to  his  dependant  the  whole  story  of  his 
double  crime,  of  his  remorse  and  misery.  The  youth,  finding  his  life 
insupportable  from  the  perpetual  suspicion  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and 
the  restless  surveillance  of  his  master,  escapes,  and  is  pursued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  tale  by  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Falkland, 
who,  after  having  committed  one  crime  under  unsupportable  provoca- 
tion, and  a  second  to  conceal  the  first,  is  now  led,  by  his  frantic  and 
unnatural  devotion  to  fame,  to  annihilate,  in  Williams,  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  his  dreadful 
vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  distress,  the  steady,  bloodhound,  unrelax- 
ing  pursuit,  the  escapes  and  disguises  of  the  victim,  like  the  agonized 
turnings  and  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare  —  all  this  is  depicted  with  an 
incessant  and  never-surpassed  power  of  breathless  interest.  At  last 
Caleb  is  formally  accused  by  Falkland  of  robbery,  and  naturally  dis- 
closes before  the  tribunal  the  dreadful  secret  which  had  caused  his  long 
persecution,  and  Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart.  The 
interest  of  this  wonderful  tale  is  indescribable ;  the  various  scenes  are 
set  before  us  with  something  of  the  minute  reality,  the  dry,  grave  sim- 
plicity of  Defoe.  But  in  Godwin,  the  faculty  of  the  picturesque,  so 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Defoe,  is  almost  absent;  everything  seems 
to  be  thought  out,  elaborated  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Defoe  seems 
simply  to  describe  things  as  they  really  were,  and  we  feel  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  they  were  otherwise;  Godwin  describes  them  (and 
with  a  wondrous  power  of  coherency)  as  we  feel  they  would  be  in  such 
and  such  circumstances.  His  descriptions  and  characters  are  masterly 
pieces  of  construction ;  or,  like  mathematical  problems,  they  are  de- 
duced step  by  step,  infallibly  from  certain  data.  This  author  possesses 
no  humor,  no  powers  of  description,  at  least  of  nature  —  none  of  that 
magic  which  communicates  to  inanimate  objects  the  light  and  glow  of 
sentiment  —  very  little  pathos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  have  pos- 
sessed a  more  penetrating  eye  for  that  recondite  causation  which  Iin'i%s 
together  motive  and  action,  a  more  watchful  and  determined  consis- 
tency in  tracing  the  manifestations  of  such  characters  as  he  has  once 
conceived,  or  a  more  prevailing  spirit  of  self-persuasion  as  to  the  reality 
of  what  he  relates.  The  romance  of  Caleb  Williams  is  indeed  ideal; 
but  it  is  an  ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  ornaments  of 
the  ideal :  it  is  like  some  grand  picture  painted  in  dead-col  pr. 

In  1799 appeared  St.  Leon ;  in  1804,  Fleetwood ;  in  181 7,  Maundtville  ^ 
and  in  1830,  short'/  before  his  dcatli,  Cloudcslcy.    Tiiese  four  worka 
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are  romances  in  the  same  manner  as  Caleb  Williams^  but  there  is  per- 
ceptible in  them  a  gradual  diminution  in  vigor  and  originality:  we  do 
not  mean  oi positive^  but  of  relative  originality.  St,  Leon  is,  however, 
a  powerful  conception,  executed  in  parts  with  a  gloomy  energy  peculiar 
to  this  author.  The  story  is  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  possession  of 
the  great  arcanum  — the  secret  of  boundless  wealth  and  immcrtal  life; 
and  the  drift  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  misery 
which  would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  an  immortality  and 
such  riches,  when  deprived  (as  such  a  being  must  be)  of  the  sympathies 
of  human  affection,  and  the  joys  and  woes  of  human  nature.  This  novel 
contains  several  powerfully  delineated  scenes,  generally  of  a  gloomy 
tone,  and  a  female  character.  Marguerite,  of  singular  beauty  and  interest. 
§  9.  Of  more  modern  novelists  William  Makepbacb  Thackeray 
(1811-1863)  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest.  He  was  born  at 
Calcutta  in  1811,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  to  which  he 
makes  loving  reference  in  his  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Ne-wcomesy  under 
the  name  of  "  Gray  Friars."  He  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  which 
he  left  without  taking  his  degree.  His  great  desire  at  this  time  was  to 
become  an  artist;  and  with  a  considerable  fortune  "ie  started  for  the 
continent,  where  he  studied  for  four  or  five  years,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  But  though  a  master  of  the  pencil,  Thackeray  was  not 
destined  to  become  a  great  artist.  By  his  life  abroad,  mingling  with 
different  societies,  catching  the  features  of  this  and  that  city  and  its 
people,  he  was,  however,  laying  in  stores  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
value  for  his  after  life.  At  Weimar  he  was  one  **  of  at  least  a  score  of 
young  English  lads"  who  were  there  **  for  study,  or  sport,  or  society." 
He  was  introduced  to  Goethe,  and  no  small  pride  he  felt  when  some  of 
his  sketches  were  examined  by  the  old  poet.  On  returning  to  London 
Thackeray  continued  his  art  studies,  but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  com- 
pelled him  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
literature.  He  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1843  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
was  first  known  by  his  articles  in  Fraser,  to  which  he  contributed  under 
the  names  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  and  George  Fitzboodle,  Esq. 
Tales,  criticism,  and  poetry  appeared  in  great  profusion.  They  have  a 
dash,  a  brilliancy,  and  fun,  which  were  in  after  times  toned  down,  and 
which  in  the  present  day  are  rarely  seen  in  the  magazines.  As  Tit- 
marsh  he  published  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  (1S40),  The  Second  Funeral 
of  Napoleon,,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  (1841),  and  The  Irish  Sketch 
Book  (1843).  These  works  were  illustrated  by  the  author's  pencil. 
The  chief  of  his  contributions  to  Fraser  as  Fitzboodle  was  the  tale  of 
Barry  Lyndon^  The  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Fortune  Hunter,  This 
was  full  of  humor  and  incident,  but  the  reading  public  was  not  yet 
expecting  a  greater  future  from  this  unknown  writer.  In  1841  Punch 
was  commenced,  and  Thackeray  became  at  once  one  of  its  most  diligent 
supporters.  The  Snob  Papers  and  Jeamess  Diary  appeared  from  **  The 
Fat  Contributor,"  besides  many  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  M.  A 
TitmtLTih  in  1846  gave  to  the  world  The  Notes  of  a  yourney  from  Cor^ 
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kUl  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  a  Christmas  book  followed  in  the  next  jear. 
These  works  had  brought  Thackeray  into  more  notice,  but  he  was  still 
regarded  as  nothing  but  a  clever  magazine  writer.  The  sly  humor, 
the  wise  philosophy,  the  earnest  morality,  had  not  yet  been  recognized. 
Tke  Hoggarty  Diamond  obtained  from  John  Stirling  a  prophecy  of 
future  fame,  but  he  was  not  far  from  forty  before  his  name  became  illus- 
trious. In  1846  and  the  two  following  years  appeared  Vanity  Fair,  by 
many  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  his  works  —  certainly  the  most  original. 
The  novel  was  not  complete  before  its  author  took  his  place  among  the 
great  writers  of  English  fiction.  It  seized  all  circles  with  astonishment. 
The  author  of  satirical  sketches  and  mirthful  poems  had  shown  himself 
to  be  a  consummate  satirist  and  a  great  novelist 

Mr.  Thackeray's  fame  was  now  complete.  He  had  only  to  write  and 
his  writings  were  at  once  read.  A  Christmas  volume  was  published  in 
1848,  Omr  Street,  and  was  followed  in  1849  ^y  ^^*  Birch  and  his  Toung 
Friends*  His  next  great  work  was  also  in  course  of  publication.  In 
1849  ^^^  *^5^  Pendennis  appeared,  inferior  in  plot,  but  quite  equal  to 
Vanity  Fair  in  humor,  character,  and  incident.  Another  Christmas 
story  appeared  in  185 1,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  which  brought 
down  the  indignation  of  the  Times  ici  the  offc-repeated  charge  of  cyni- 
cism, to  which  Mr.  Titmarsh  replied  in  the  clever  little  preface  to  the 
second  edition.  An  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small  Beer.  In  185 1  the 
lectures  on  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were 
delivered  at  Willis's  Rooms,  where  the  best  men  of  London  society 
crowded  to  hear  some  of  the  most  interesting,  brilliant,  and  yet  pro- 
found criticism  on  the  greatest  prose  writers  of  our  nation.  These  were 
repeated  with  similar  success  in  Scotland  and  America;  and  in  the 
latter  country,  in  1855-6,  he  delivered,  on  a  second  visit,  his  course  on 
The  Georges,  which  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  England.  In  1852  Thackeray  wrote  his  Esmond,  in  our  esti- 
mation his  most  perfect  work  of  art.  The  Newcomes  followed  in  1855, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Thackeray's  works.  The  heartiness  and 
earnestness  of  the  author  are  not  so  much  concealed  as  in  his  other 
novels.  Whilst  the  charges  of  severity  against  him  were  unfounded, 
he  seemed  to  have  profited  by  them,  and  this  work  evinces  more  of  the 
tenderness  whidi  marked  his  generous  nature. 

In  1857  Thackeray  made  his  first  and  only  attempt  to  enter  public 
life.  He  stood  for  Oxford,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Cardwell  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-seven.  He  returned  with  more  vigor  than  ever  to 
literature,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  commenced  The  Virginians^ 
which  was  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Esmond.  There  was  still  the  master 
hand  visible,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  repetition  of  his  older  stories. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  i860,  Thackeray 
became  editor,  and  whilst  connected  with  it  he  contributed  his  later 
stories,  Tke  Adventures  of  Philip,  Lovell  the  Widower,  and  a  little 
monthly  sketch  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  though  oftener 
de  nihilo,  called  the  Roundabout  Papers.  He  died  suddenly  in  tho 
house  which  he  had  built  at  Kensington  on  December  33,  1863. 
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§  10.  In  presenting  some  sketch  of  the  works  of  this  great  novelist 
we  must  exclude  from  our  notice  his  smaller  and  earlier  writings.  Of 
them  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  full  of  humor  and  irony, 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  writer  not  so  clearly  evident,  but  yet  present 
in  them  all.  Social  foibles,  individual  weaknesses,  the  lesser  sins  of 
society,  are  all  shown  up  and  treated  with  quiet  satire.  Most  of  his 
smaller  writings  are  collected  in  the  four  volumes  or  Miscellanies  pub* 
lished  in  1857.  Here  appears  the  poetry  of  Th.ackeray.  It  has  been 
well  said,  ** Thackeray  was  not  essentially  poetic;  "  that  is,  he  did  not 
look  at  everything  through  the  medium  of  the  poetic  faculty;  his 
thoughts  and  imaginings  were  not  always  governed  by  a  poetic  law. 
He  concealed  what  was  poetic  in  his  nature.  He  is  half  ashamed  of 
the  sentiment  which  must  have  expression.  The  characters  he  loves 
best  are  the  characters  where  emotion  and  affection  hold  their  swav, 
and  he  cannot  keep  telling  you  so  as  he  writes,  but  he  does  it  with  a  sort 
of  bashful  reticence.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  the  structure  of  his 
mind.  He  could  have  wept  as  well  as  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  sometimes  the  eye  is  moist,  but  the  old  Gothic  spirit  despises  a 
man  in  tears;  and  so  he  stands  proudly  up  in  self-reliance  and  a  gener- 
ous manliness.  The  poetry  of  his  nature  was  something  he  ever  kept 
in  the  recess  of  his  soul.  It  gave  a  tenderness  to  his  rebuke,  it  shed  a 
beauty  on  his  conceptions;  and  as  his  countenance  was  lit  with  an 
expression  of  almost  womanly  tenderness,  so  his  writing  is  pervaded 
with  a  gentle  and  loving  pathos.  But  he  was  able  to  express  himself 
in  a  poetic  form  with  much  beauty  and  grace.  What  finer  little  poem 
can  be  mentioned  than  his  Bouillabaisse  f  and  how  grand  are  some  of 
the  strains  in  his  poem  on  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ! 
One  of  his  best  humorous  poems  was  that  on  the  Battle  of  Limerick^ 
and  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  inimitable  catching 
of  the  spirit  and  tones  of  Irish  agitators,  or  the  quiet  humor,  which 
laughs  at  the  folly  of  the  people,  and  yet  in  which  laughter  they  them- 
selves could  scarcely  help  joining.  Surely  the  charge  against  him  of 
cynicism  was  unfounded.  His  humor  is  almost  as  trenchant  as  Jer- 
rold's,  while  it  causes  as  little  pain  as  that  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Vanity  Fair,,  the  first  of  Thackeray's  chief  works,  is  called  a  "  Novel 
without  a  Hero."  It  is  possessed,  however,  of  two  heroines  —  Rebecca 
Sharp,  the  impersonation  of  intellect  without  heart,  and  Amelia  Sed- 
Icy,  who  has  heart  without  intellect.  "  Becky  Sharp  "  is  without  doubt 
the  ablest  creation  of  modern  fiction.  The  selfish,  prudent,  brave  little 
woman,  who  without  friend  or  helper  wins  her  way,  claims  the  reader's 
interest,  and  very  artistic  is  the  set-off  which  the  silly,  yet  most  lovable 
Amelia  presents  to  the  character  of  Rebecca.  As  a  whole  the  book  is 
full  of  quiet  sarcasm  and  severe  rebuke.  It  is  replete  with  humor  and 
morality,  and  rivets  attention  to  the  end  by  the  vivid  reality  of  all  the 
persons  and  scenes.  This  work  alone  might  bear  out  the  charge  of 
cynicism  against  Thackeray;  but  a  careful  reading  will  perceive  the 
kindly  heart  that  if  bea'ing  under  the  bitterest  sentence  and  the  most 
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Pendennis  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  is  the 
life  of  a  Tom  Jones  of  the  present  age.  Literary  life  presents  scope  for 
description,  and  is  well  used  in  the  history  of  Pen,  who  is  a  hero  of  no 
very  great  worth.  His  somewhat  silly  love  adventures  and  introdic'- 
tion  to  fashionable  life  through  Major  Pendennis  form  the  groundi^ork 
of  the  story.  The  Major  is  a  most  truthful  picture  of  a  modern  tud 
hunter.  He  and  his  patrons  afford  room  for  the  satire  and  the  ^ifdoni, 
the  scorn  and  the  counsel,  with  which  the  book  abounds.  As  Vaniiy 
Fair  gives  us  Thackeray's  knowledge  of  life  in  the  present  day,  so  Es^ 
ot^jm/ exhibits  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  society  of  the  reigns 
of  the  later  Stuarts  and  earlier  Georges.  Like  Vanity  Fair  it  is  with- 
out plot,  and  gives  in  an  autobiographical  form  the  life  of  Colonel 
Henry  Esmond.  The  style  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is 
reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity.  The  Lady  Beatrice  is  really 
another  Becky  Sharp;  not  equal  to  the  modem  woman  of  the  world  in 
tact  and  power,  she  is  8U|>erior  in  beauty,  grace,  and  other  womanly 
perfections.  The  story  of  Esmond  is  probably  the  best  of  Thackeray's 
writings.  Though  Esmond  is  too  mtich  of  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
type,  he  is  a  noble  character,  and  the  delicacy  of  delineation  under  the 
guise  of  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  sustained  dramatic  efforts  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  fiction.  The  fall  of  Trix  is  a  mistake,  for 
it  is  both  unnatural  and  unneeded.  Lady  Cnstlewood  has  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  Amelia,  with  much  more  intellect.  We  love  her  so  much 
that  we  can  almost  forgive  the  author  marrying  her  to  Esmond. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Thackeray  a  passing  mention  must  suffice. 
The  Virginians  is  the  history  of  the  grandsons  of  Esmond,  and  though 
not  published  till  1857,  we  mention  it  next  as  related  to  Esmond  in  his- 
tory. It  consists  of  a  series  of  well-described  scenes  and  incidents  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  In  1853  ^^^  ended  the  most  popular  and  b<  st 
liked  of  Thackeray's  novels.  The  Newcomes,  "  The  leading  theme  or 
moral  of  the  story  is  the  misery  occasioned  by  forced  and  ill-assorted 
marriages."  The  noble  courtesy,  the  Christian  gentlemanlincss,  of 
Colonel  Newcome  is  perhaps  a  complete  reflection  of  the  author  him- 
self. Ethel  Newcome  is  Thackeray's  favorite  female  character.  The 
minor  personages  are  most  life-like,  while  over  the  whole  there  is  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  real  kindliness  of  heart  which  Thackeray  pos- 
sessed. Philip  and  Lovel  the  Widower  appeared  in  the  Cornhill^  and 
here  too  was  published  the  fragment  left  by  him  at  his  death.  These 
are  reproductions  of  the  old  stories.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his 
later  writings  are  increased  mellowness  of  tone,  maturity  of  thought, 
and  more  expressed  kindliness  and  generosity  of  sentiment. 

The  two  courses  of  lectures  On  the  English  Humorists  and  The  four 
Georges  are  models  of  style  and  criticism.  The  latter  is  a  clever  sketch 
i>f  the  home  and  court  life  of  the  first  Hanoverians.  The  lectures  are 
•\ill  of  thoughts  sternly  abhorrent  of  the  falsity  and  rottenness  which 
these  courts  presented,  while  admiration  for  the  goodness  and  kindness 
of  the  third  George  almost  makes  the  lecturer  forget  his  weaknesses. 
As  in  his  novels,  so  in  his  history,  Thackeray  always  elevates  the  he\i*l 
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above  the  head,  the  emotions  above  the  intellect.  The  Humorists  is  a 
more  valuable  work,  containing  some  of  the  most  complete  criticism  on 
those  writers  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  The  principle  on 
which  some  of  the  writers,  such  as  Pope,  have  been  included,  has  been 
questioned.  The  treatment  of  Sterne  is  too  severe,  while  before  Swift 
it  has  been  well  said  that  **  Thackeray  seemed  to  quail,**  and  the  sketch 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  is  perhaps  the  feeblest.  That  of  Addison 
must  receive  the  first  place.  None  could  better  estimate  the  essayist 
than  Thackeray.  The  wit,  the  man  of  literary  fashion,  the  kindly  gen- 
tleman of  the  reign  of  Anne  could  not  be  better  described  and  judged 
than  by  the  wit,  the  essayist,  and  novelist  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  In 
both  there  were  the  same  graceful  humor  and  gentle  piety. 

§  11.  At  the  head  of  the  very  large  class  of  female  novelists  who 
have  adorned  the  more  recent  literature  of  England,  we  must  place 
Maria  Edgeworth  (about  1765-1849).  This  place  she  deserves,  not 
only  for  the  immense  number,  variety,  and  originality  of  her  works  of 
fiction,  but  also,  and  perhaps  in  a  superior  degree,  for  their  admirable 
good  sense  and  utility.  Her  power  of  delineating  character,  and  par- 
ticularly Irish  Character,  renders,  however,  her  tales  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive ;  and  by  a  complete  series  of  stories,  graduated  so  as  to  interest 
and  describe  almost  every  age  from  early  childhood  to  maturity,  and 
adapted  to  the  moral  requirements  of  various  classes  in  society,  she  has 
certainly  rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  prudence  and  prac- 
tical virtue.  Her  long  and  useful  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  Ireland,  and 
many  of  her  earlier  works  were  produced  in  partnership  with  her  father, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  a  man  of  eccentric  character  and  great 
intellectual  activity,  who  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in  education 
and  social  ameliorations.  The  most  valuable  series  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  educational  stories  were  the  charming  tales  entitled  Framk^ 
Harry  and  Lucy,  Rosamond,  and  others,  combined  under  the  general 
heading  oi  Early  Lessons.  These  are  written  in  the  simplest  style  and 
language,  and  are  intelligible  and  intensely  interesting  even  to  very 
young  readers,  while  the  knowledge  of  character  they  display,  the  nat- 
uralness of  their  incidents,  and  the  sound  practical  principles  they 
inculcate,  make  them  delightful  even  to  the  adult  reader.  In  the 
Parents*  Assistant  the  same  qualities  are  applied  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  a  more  advanced  age ;  and  the  common  errors, 
weaknesses,  and  prejudices  of  boys  and  girls  are  combated  in  a  series 
of  stories  which  in  tlie  good  sense  and  observation  they  display,  are  at 
admirable  as  in  their  artistic  construction.  Some  of  these  —  as,  for 
example,  Simple  Susan —  are  little  masterpieces  of  style  and  execution. 
Miss  Edgeworth  constantly  opposes  not  only  the  meaner  vices  and 
errors,  but  that  tendency  to  enthusiasm  which  in  the  young  is  so  often, 
though  generous  in  its  origin,  the  source  of  much  misfortune  and  dis- 
appointment; and  she  strenuously  inculcates  the  happiness  and  the 
duty  of  industry,  moderation,  and  contentment.  Her  writings  for  the 
young  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  almost  all  the  other  authors 
who  have  undertaken  the  same  difficult  task.    They  generally,  as  Ber* 
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quin  for  example,  fall  into  the  gross  error  of  representing  virtue  at 
unifonnlj  triumphant,  and  vice  as  uniformly  punished,  —  a  false  picture 
of  life,  which  the  experience  of  the  youngest  reader  shows  to  be  falla- 
ciousy  —  while  at  the  same  time  they  adopt  a  didactic  and  preaching  tone. 
from  which,  whether  young  or  old,  we  instinctively  revolt.  The  talcs 
of  the  Parents*  Assistant  are  completed  by  the  excellent  three  collec- 
tions respectively  called  Moral  Talesy  Popular  TaleSy  and  Fashionable 
Tales ;  in  which  the  errors  and  temptations  of  middle  and  aristocratic 
life  are  most  ably  exhibited.  Some  of  these,  as  the  stories  of  Ennui, 
Leonora,  Belinda,  &c.,  approach,  in  extent  and  importance,  to  regular 
novels,  though  they  all  have  some  specific  moral  aim.  But  pr*'haps  the 
most  truly  original  of  Miss  £dgeworth*s  stories  is  the  inimitaolc  Castle 
Rackrent,  giving  the  biographies,  equally  humorous  and  pathetic,  of  a 
series  of  Irish  landlords.  The  follies  and  vices  which  have  caused  no 
small  proportion  of  the  social  miseries  that  have  afflicted  Ireland  are 
here  shown  up  with  a  truly  dramatic  effect.  In  the  novels  of  Patron^ 
age  and  the  Absentee  other  social  errors,  either  peculiar  to  that  country 
or  common  to  it  with  others,  are  powerfully  delineated.  Almost  nil 
these  works  show  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Irish  character,  and  especially  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  in  some  sense  done  for  her  humbler  countrymen 
what  Scott  did  with  such  loving  genius  for  the  Scottish  people.  In  her 
writings  we  see  the  Irish  peasant  as  he  is;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  contrast  than  that  of  her  animated  sketches  and  the 
conventional  Irishman  of  the  stage  or  of  fiction.  The  services  ren- 
dered by  Maria  Edgeworth  to  the  cause  of  common  sense  are  incalcu- 
lable; and  the  singular  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  her  writings,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  social,  only  makes  us  more  wonder  at  the  force, 
vivacity,  and  consistency  with  which  she  has  drawn  a  large  and  varied 
gallery  of  characters. 

§  12.  Miss  Edgeworth's  never-failing  success  in  the  delineation  of 
Irish  character  will  warrant  us  in  placing  her  at  the  head  of  a  class  of 
novelists  almost  peculiar  to  English  literature,  and  which  ought  to  fonn 
a  subdivision  in  this  part  of  our  subject :  we  mean  writers  whose  works 
are  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  local  manners  and  character.  Thus 
there  are  many  excellent  writers  of  fiction  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  painting  of  the  peculiar  manners,  oddities,  and  domestic  life  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  exclusively.  John  Galt  (1779-1839),  in  a  long 
%ries  of  novels,  has  confined  himself  to  the  minute  delineation  —  as 
rich,  as  original,  and  as  careful  as  the  workmanship  of  Douw,  Mieris, 
or  Teniers  —  of  the  interior  life  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  and  provin- 
cial tradespeople.  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  supposed  journal  of 
a  quaint,  simple-minded  Presbyterian  pastor,  give  us  a  singularly  amus- 
ing insight  into  the  microscopic  details  of  Scottish  life  in  the  lower 
classes.  Galt*s  primary  characteristic  is  a  dry,  subdued,  quaint  humor  — 
a  quality  very  perceptible  in  the  !ower  orders  of  Scotland,  and  which  in 
his  works,  as  in  the  national  c(  aracter  of  his  countrymen,  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  very  profound  and  true  sense  of  the  ^aUv^tic*    T\m^ 
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more  romantic  and  tragical  side  of  the  national  idiosyncrasy  has  been 
exquisitely  portraj'ed  in  the  touching  tales  of  Professor  Join*  WfLsoN 
( 1 785-1854),  also  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  the  author  o^  Nodes  Am- 
hrosian(E,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ter. In  his  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  published  in  1822. 
and  in  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay^  which  appeared  in  1823,  he 
exhibits  a  deep  feeling  for  the  virtues  and  trials  of  humble  life.  In  this 
department  of  local  manners  the  Irish  have  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  when  we  remember  the  intense 
vivacity  of  the  Hibernian  character,  and  the  abundance  of  materials 
for  the  novelist  afforded  by  the  incessant  social,  religious,  and  political 
discord  which  for  three  centuries  has  never  ceased  to  convulse  that 
country.  A  long  list  of  names  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  of  which  it 
is  only  possible  to  mention  —  Lady  Morgan  (about  1786-1859),  John 
Banim  (d.  1842),  Crofton  Croker  (1798-1854),  and  William  Carls- 
ton.  All  these  persons  have  devoted  themselves,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  the  depicting  the  humors  or  the  passions,  the  bright  or  dark, 
the  light  and  shadow,  of  Irish  life.  Some  —  as,  for  example,  Banim  — 
have  attached  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  tragic,  or  rather 
melodramatic,  scenes  of  Irish  society,  generally  in  the  peasant  class ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  in  their  works  a  very 
marked  degree  of  power,  picturcsqueness,  imagination,  and  eloquence, 
yet  these  high  qualities  are  often  eclipsed  by  an  exaggerated  and  fero- 
cious energy  which  defeats  its  own  object,  and  renders  the  work  ridicu- 
lous instead  of  sublime.  In  the  Irish  character  there  is  no  repose,  and 
where  there  is  no  repose  there  can  be  no  contrast  —  the  only  element 
of  strong  impressions.  Other  authors,  again,  as  Crofton  Croker,  have 
attached  themselves  more  particularly,  and  with  more  effect,  to  the 
merely  romantic  and  imaginative  features  of  the  national  legends  and 
superstitions ;  and  the  latter  has  produced  a  little  collection  of  fairj* 
talcs  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  delicious  Haus  und  Kindermikrcien 
of  the  brothers  Grimm. 

§  13.  Of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation  of 
purely  English  manners  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  number  is  so  im- 
mense that  it  would  be  as  useless  as  tedious  to  give  even  a  catalogue 
of  their  names  and  works.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  rather  such  as  appear  typical^  and  as 
consequently  will  give,  in  each  instance,  the  general  idea  of  the  class 
at  whose  head  we  place  them ;  and  first,  of  the  writers  of  what  are 
called  " fashionable  novels"  —  i.  e,  such  as  pretend  to  depict  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  sentiments  of  aristocratic  life.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  assuredly,  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  possess 
so  much  personal  liberty,  and  consequently  so  much  enlightenment 
and  independence,  as  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  hardly- 
any  nation  in  which,  generally  speaking,  there  is  such  a  tendency  in 
each  class  to  admire  and  ape  the  manners  of  the  class  immediately 
above  it.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  literary  effect  of  this  pecu- 
litLT  admiration  of  aristocracy.    lt&  UMidetvcy  has  been  to  flood  ouf 
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literature  with  a  preposterous  amount  of  trashy  th 'tings,  proposin*^  to 
give  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  life.  Fre- 
quently composed,  and  as  a  mere  8|>ecu]ation,  bj  persons  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  scenes  they  essayed  to  describe,  and  relying  for  their 
interest  either  on  grotesque  exaggerations  of  what  t  hty  supposed  to 
exist  in  those  favored  regions,  —  the  Empyrean  of  fashion,  —  or  on 
coarse  scandal  and  misrepresentation,  these  egregious  books  were  either 
signpost  caricatures  of  what  the  authors  had  never  sef.n,  or  were  clumsy 
r6chauffe8  of  forgotten  scandal,  without  wit,  sense,  probability,  or  na- 
ture. The  more  extravagant,  however,  were  these  pictures,  and  the 
less  they  resembled  the  ordinary  life  of  the  reader,  the  more  eagerly 
were  they  admired ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time  should 
come  when  persons,  either  themselves  members  of  aristocratic  society. 
or  men  capable  of  forming  true  ideas  on  the  subject,  should  have  taken 
in  hand  to  g^ve  something  iike  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  these  envied 
circles.  Among  the  best  of  these  fashionable  novels  are  those  of  T.  H. 
Lister  (d,  1842),  R.  Plumer  Ward  (d.  1846),  and  Lady  Blbssingtox 
(1790-1849).  The  novels  of  Ward  are  distinguished  by  the  author's 
attempt  to  unite  with  an  interesting  story  a  good  deal  of  elevated  phil- 
osophical and  literary  speculation,  so  that  many  of  his  works  —  as,  for 
instance,  Tremaine^  Dc  Vere,  De  Clifford^  &c.  —  are  something  which 
is  neither  a  good  narrative  nor  a  collection  of  good  essays.  Either  the 
philosophy  impedes  the  narrative,  or  the  narrative  destroys  the  interest 
and  coherency  of  the  philosophy.  But  the  writings  of  Ward,  as  well 
as  of  Lister,  whose  Granby  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  are  valuable 
for  the  simple  and  unaffected  tone  of  their  language,  for  the  moral 
truth  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment,  and  for  the  charm  that  can  only 
be  expressed  by  that  most  untranslatable  of  English  words  —  **  gentle- 
manliness.** 

§  14.  Descending  the  social  scale,  we  come  to  a  very  large  and  char- 
acteristic department  of  works  —  the  department  which  undoubtedly 
possesses  not  only  the  greatest  dcprree  of  value  for  the  English  reader, 
but  will  have  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  foreign  students  of  our 
literature.  This  is  that  class  of  fictions  which  depicts  the  manners  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes;  and  here  again  we  shall  encounter  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  female  names.  Tfle  first  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
first  in  point  of  merit,  in  this  class,  is  Miss  Austen  (1775-1817),  whose 
novels  may  be  considered  as  models  of  perfection  in  a  new  and  very 
difficult  species  of  writing.  She  depends  for  her  effect  upon  no  sur- 
prising adventures,  upon  no  artfully-involved  plot,  upon  no  scenes 
deeply  pathetic  or  extravagantly  humoro.is.  She  paints  a  society 
which,  though  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all  others, 
presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of  interest  and  singularity  to  the 
novelist :  we  mean  the  society  of  English  country-gentlemen.  Who- 
ever desires  to  know  the  interior  life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  bodv, 
the  rural  gentry  of  England,  —  a  body  which  absolutely  exists  in  no 
•ther  country  on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes  many  of  its  most 
raluable  characteristics,  —  mu^t  read  Miss  Auftteti*t&  ^on«\&<i  Stnta  am4 
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more  romantic  and  tragical  side  of  the  national  idiosyncrasy  has  been 
exquisitely  portraj'ed  in  the  touching  tales  of  Professor  Joiin  WfLsoN 
(1785-1854),  also  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  the  author  oK  Nodes  Am- 
brosiante,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ter. In  his  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Lifsy  published  in  1822. 
and  in  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay^  which  appeared  in  1823,  he 
exhibits  a  deep  feeling  for  the  virtues  and  trials  of  humble  life.  In  this 
department  of  local  manners  the  Irish  have  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  when  we  remember  the  intense 
vivacity  of  the  Hibernian  character,  and  the  abundance  of  materials 
for  the  novelist  afforded  by  the  incessant  social,  religious,  and  political 
discord  which  for  three  centuries  has  never  ceased  to  convulse  that 
country.  A  long  list  of  names  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  of  which  it 
is  only  possible  to  mention  —  Lady  Morgan  (about  1786-1859),  John 
Banim  (d.  1842),  Crofton  Croker  (1798-1854),  and  William  Carle- 
ton.  All  these  persons  have  devoted  themselves,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  the  depicting  the  humors  or  the  passions,  the  bright  or  dark, 
the  light  and  shadow,  of  Irish  life.  Some  —  as,  for  example,  Banim  — 
have  attached  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  tragic,  or  rather 
melodramatic,  scenes  of  Irish  society,  generally  in  the  peasant  class; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  in  their  works  a  very 
marked  degree  of  power,  picturesqueness,  imagination,  and  eloquence, 
yet  these  high  qualities  are  often  eclipsed  by  an  exaggerated  and  fero- 
cious energy  which  defeats  its  own  object,  and  renders  the  work  ridicu- 
lous instead  of  sublime.  In  the  Irish  character  there  is  no  repose,  and 
where  there  is  no  repose  there  can  be  no  contrast  —  the  only  element 
of  strong  impressions.  Other  authors,  again,  as  Crofton  Croker,  have 
attached  themselves  more  particularly,  and  with  more  effect,  to  the 
merely  romantic  and  imaginative  features  of  the  national  legends  and 
superstitions;  and  the  latter  has  produced  a  little  collection  of  fairy 
talcs  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  delicious  Haus  und  Kindermiirckem 
of  the  brothers  Grimm. 

§  13.  Of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation  of 
purely  English  manners  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  number  is  so  im- 
mense that  it  would  be  as  useless  as  tedious  to  give  even  a  catalogue 
of  their  names  and  works.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  rather  such  as  appear  typical,  and  as 
consequently  will  give,  in  each  instance,  the  general  idea  of  the  class 
at  whose  head  we  place  them ;  and  first,  of  the  writers  of  what  are 
called  "  fashionable  novels"  —  i.  e.  such  as  pretend  to  depict  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  sentiments  of  aristocratic  life.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  assuredly,  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  possess 
so  much  personal  liberty,  and  consequently  so  much  enlightenment 
and  independence,  as  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  hardly 
any  nation  in  which,  generally  speaking,  there  is  such  a  tendency  in 
each  class  to  admire  and  ape  the  manners  of  the  class  immediately 
above  it.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  literary  effect  of  this  pccu- 
/lAr  admiration  of  aristocracy.    lU  U';adetvcy  has  been  to  flood  our 
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literature  with  a  preposterous  amount  of  trashy  th 'tings,  proposing  to 
give  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  life.  Fre- 
quently composed,  and  as  a  mere  speculation,  by  persons  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  scenes  they  essayed  to  describe,  and  relying  for  their 
interest  either  on  grotesque  exaggerations  of  what  they  supposed  to 
exist  in  those  favored  regions,  —  the  Empyrean  of  fashion,  —  or  on 
coarse  scandal  and  misrepresentation,  these  egregious  books  were  either 
signpost  caricatures  of  what  the  authors  had  never  sef.n,  or  were  clumpy 
rechauffes  of  forgotten  scandal,  without  wit,  sense,  probability,  or  na- 
ture. The  more  extravagant,  however,  were  these  pictures,  and  the 
less  they  resembled  the  ordinary  life  of  the  reader,  the  more  eagerly 
were  they  admired ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time  should 
come  when  persons,  either  themselves  members  of  aristocratic  society. 
or  men  capable  of  forming  true  ideas  on  the  subject,  should  have  taken 
in  hand  to  g^ve  something  like  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  these  envied 
circles.  Among  the  best  of  these  fashionable  novels  are  those  of  T.  H. 
Lister  Td.  1842),  R.  Plumer  Ward  (d.  1846),  and  Lady  Blessingtotc 
(1790-1849).  The  novels  of  Ward  are  distinguished  by  the  author's 
attempt  to  unite  with  an  interesting  story  a  good  deal  of  elevated  phil- 
osophical and  literary  speculation,  so  that  many  of  his  works  —  as,  for 
instance,  Tremaine,  Dc  VerCj  De  Clifford^  &c.  —  are  something  which 
is  neither  a  good  narrative  nor  a  collection  of  good  essays.  Either  the 
philosophy  impedes  the  narrative,  or  the  narrative  destroys  the  interest 
and  coherency  of  the  philosophy.  But  the  writings  of  Ward,  as  well 
as  of  Lister,  whose  Granby  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  are  valuable 
for  the  simple  and  unaffected  tone  of  their  language,  for  the  moral 
truth  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment,  and  for  the  charm  that  can  only 
be  expressed  by  that  most  untranslatable  of  English  words  —  "  gentle- 
manliness." 

§  14.  Descending  the  social  scale,  we  come  to  a  very  large  and  char- 
acteristic department  of  works  —  the  department  which  undoubtedly 
possesses  not  only  the  greatest  degree  of  value  for  the  English  reader, 
but  will  have  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  foreign  students  of  our 
literature.  This  is  that  class  of  fictions  which  depicts  the  manners  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes;  and  here  again  we  shall  encounter  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  female  names.  TAe  first  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
first  in  point  of  merit,  in  this  class,  is  Miss  Austen  (1775-1817),  whose 
novels  may  be  considered  as  models  of  perfection  in  a  new  and  very 
difficult  species  of  writing.  She  depends  for  her  effect  upon  no  sur- 
prising adventures,  upon  no  artfully-involved  plot,  upon  no  scenes 
deeply  pathetic  or  extravagantly  humoro.is.  She  paints  a  society 
which,  though  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all  others, 
presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of  interest  and  singularity  to  the 
novelist :  we  mean  the  society  of  English  country-gentlemen.  Who- 
ever desires  to  know  the  interior  life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  body, 
the  rural  gentry  of  England,  —  a  body  which  absolutely  exists  in  no 
•ther  country  on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes  many  of  its  most 
raluable  characteristics,  —  must  read  Miss  Auftteti*t&  r\oN«.\%^  S%n«ft  au4 
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Semi'bi'h'/y,  Pride  and  I'refudia,  Mamfittd  Park,  and  Emma.  lo 
these  works  the  reader  will  find  vtxy  little  varietj  and  no  pictuTceque- 
ties»  of  persons,  little  to  inspire  strong  emotion,  :iothing  to  excite 
wonder  or  laughter ;  but  he  will  find  admirable  gooil  sense,  e>quist[e 
discrimination,  and  an  unrivalled  power  of  rasy  and  natural  dialoguOi, 
AIiss  Ferrier  (d.  1354)  has  also  written  a  number  of  novels,  gener< 
ally  depicting,  with  great  vivacity  and  truth,  the  oddities  and  affecta- 
tions of  semi-vulgar  life;  but  her  works  are  far  inferior,  aa  artistk 
productions,  to  tlie  elegant  sketches  of  MEss  Austen. 

Of  the  purely  comic  manner  of  fiction  there  are  few  better  example* 
than  the  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  (1788-1843).  He  is  greatest  in  the 
description  of  London  life,  and  particularly  in  the  rich  drollery  with 
which  he  paints  the  vulgar  cfTorts  of  suburban  gentility  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  great.  There  is  not  one  of  his  numerous  novels  and 
shorter  tales  in  which  some  scene  could  not  be  cited  carrying  this  kind 
of  drollery  almost  to  the  brink  of  farce.  Many  of  his  works  —  a*  Say- 
ings and  Doings  —  consist  of  short  tales,  each  destined  lo  develop  the 
folly  or  evil  consequences  of  some  particular  inconsistency  or  afiecta- 
tion :  thus  the  work  just  cited  consists  of  a  set  of  detached  stories,  each 

and  though  the  narratives  are  of  very  slight  construction,  and  do  not 
contain  very  profound  views  oi  character,  they  none  of  them  arc  devoid 
of  some  incredibly  droll  caricatures  of  mattners.  What,  for  example, 
can  be  more  irresistible  than  the  Bloomsbury  evening  party  in  JVaji- 
■aeli,  or  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Abberley's  in  the  Af an  0/  Many  Friendi  f 
Hook's  more  eiclusively  serious  novels  are  generally  considered  a* 
inferior  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  [he  ludicrous;  and  for 
one  of  the  last  works  produced  by  this  clever  writer  before  his  death, 
he  selected  a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  strength  of  his 
talent.  This  was  yack  Brag,  a  most  spirited  embodiment  of  the  arts 
employed  by  a  vulgar  pretender  to  creep  into  aristocratic  societj,  and 
the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  absurd  hero.  Hook  was  a  man  of 
great  but  superficial  powers,  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversationist* 
of  (he  day,  an  inimitable  rclatcr  of  anecdotes,  a  singer,  and  an  improv- 
visa/ore;  but  he  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  same  passion  for  tlie 
society  of  the  great  as  he  has  stfwittily  caricatured  in  Mr.  Brag,  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  incessant  but  desultory  literary  labor  as  a  novel- 
ist and  journalist,  in  frequent  disappointments,  in  debt,  and  in  the  empt,' 
applauses  of  the  circle  he  amused.  He  died  in  1841,  leaving  a  large 
number  of  works,  all  of  them  exhibiting  strong  proofs  of  humor,  hut 
mostly  deprived  of  permanent  value  by  the  haste  perceptible  in  their 
execution.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps,  Gilbert  Gnrnty,  and  its 
tontinuation,  Gtirttey  Married. 

Very  similar  to  Theodore  Hook  in  the  subject  and  treatment  of  her 
novels,  and  not  unlike  him  in  the  general  tone  of  her  talent,  is  Mrs, 
Trollope,  whose  happiest  efforts  are  the  exhibition  of  the  gras«  arti 
and  impudent  stratagems  employed  by  the  pretenders  to  fashion.  Mrt. 
nvJIopc's  chief  defect  )scoan£nc.&&  tind  violence  of  contrast:  ahedoet 
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not  know  where  to  stop,  and  is  too  apt  to  render  her  characters  ntit 
ridiculous  onljr,  but  odious,  in  which  she  ofTends  against  the  primarj^ 
laws  of  comic  writing.  Moreover  she  neglects  light  and  shade  in  her 
pictures :  her  personages  are  either  mere  embodiments  of  all  that  is 
contemptible,  or  cold  abstractions  of  everything  refined  and  excellent* 
Her  best  work  is,  perhaps,  The  Widow  Bamahy^  in  which  she  has 
reached  the  ideal  of  a  character  of  gross,  full-blown,  palpable,  complete 
pretei  sion  and  vulgar  assurance.  The  widow,  with  her  coarse  hand- 
some face,  and  her  imperturbable  unconquerable  self-possession,  is  a 
truly  rich  comic  conception.  Mrs.  Trollope*s  plots  are  exceedingly 
slight  and  ill-constructed,  but  her  narrative  is  lively,  and  she  particu- 
larly excels  in  her  characters  of  good-natured,  shrewd  old  maids. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  were  we  not  to  devote  a  few  words  of 
admiration  to  the  charming  sketches  of  Miss  Mitford  (i 789-1 855),  a 
lady  who  has  described  the  village  life  and  scenery  of  England  with 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Goldsmith  himself.  Our  Village  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  in  the  language :  it  is  full  of  those  home  scenes 
which  form  the  most  exquisite  peculiarity,  not  only  of  the  external 
nature,  but  also  of  the  social  life  of  the  country.  In  nothing  is  our 
nation  so  happily  distinguished  from  all  others  as  in  the  enlightenment, 
the  true  refinement,  the  virtue,  and  tlic  dignity  of  her  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  in  no  position  are  those  classes  so  worthy  of  admiration 
as  in  the  quiet,  tranquil  existence  of  the  country.  She  describes  with 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  but  without  the  moral 
gloom  of  the  one,  and  the  morbid  sadness  of  the  other.  Whether  it  ir, 
her  pet  greyhound  Lily,  or  the  sunburnt,  curly,  ragged  village  child. 
the  object  glows  before  us  with  something  of  that  daylight  sunshine 
which  we  find  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  rural  and  familiar  images 
of  Shakspeare. 

§  15.  III.  Oriental  Novels.  —  The  immense  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  her  colossal  empire  in  the  East, 
combined  with  the  passion  for  travelling  so  strongly  manifested  in  the 
nation,  have  created  in  our  literature  a  class  of  works  which  may  be 
considered  as  forming  almost  a  separate  department  of  fictior:.  These 
are  novels  which  have  for  their  aim  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
scenery  of  distant  countries ;  and  as  among  these  works  the  Oriental 
are  naturally  the  most  splendid  and  prominent,  we  shall  take  three 
which  seem  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  this  subdivision.  They 
are  different  from  each  other  in  form,  in  tone,  and  in  scope,  but  are 
equally  distinguished  for  their  cleverness  and  individuality.  Of  these 
Oriental  novels,  then,  we  select,  as  the  most  striking  examples,  The 
History  of  the  Caliph  Vathck,  by  William  Beckford  (1759-1844)  ;  the 
romance  of  AnaskisiuSy  by  Thomas  Hope  (about  1770-1S31);  and  the 
inimitable  Haj[/i  Baba  of  James  Morier  (d.  1849).  The  first  of  these 
fictions  was  as  wild,  strange,  and  dreamily  magnificent  as  the  character 
and  biography  of  its  author  —  a  man  almost  as  rich,  as  splendidly 
luxurious,  and  as  coldly  meditative  as  the  Comtc  dc  Monte-Christo,  m 
^umas's  popular  story.     Vathek  is  an  Arabvaiv  la\c,w\d>N^^  <i\\^\^'5ii\'^ 
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published  in  1784,  in  French,  oeing  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  an 
Englishman  being  able  to  write  that  difficult  language  with  the  grace 
and  purity  of  a  native.  Being  afterwards  translated  bj  the  author  into 
his  mother  tongue,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
of  splendid  imagery  and  caustic  wit  which  literature  can  afford.  It  is 
very  short,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  (at  least  in  its  cold  sarcasm  of 
tone  and  exquisite  refinement  of  style)  the  Za*//]^  of  Voltaire.  But  Vatkek 
is  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of  imagination),  and  in  its  singular 
fidelity  to  the  Oriental  coloring  and  costume.  Inceed,  if  we  set  aside  its 
contemptuous  and  sneering  tone,  it  might  pass  foi  a  translation  of  one 
of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  It  narrates  the  adventures  of  a 
haughty  and  effeminate  monarch,  led  on  by  the  temptations  of  a  malig- 
nant genie  and  the  sophistries  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious  mother,  to 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  to  offer  allegiance 
to  Eblis,  the  Mahometan  Satan,  in  the  hope  of  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Prcadamite  sultans.  The  gradual  development  in  his 
mind  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  atheism,  and  insane  and  Titanic  ambition, 
is  very  finely  traced :  the  imagery  throughout  is  truly  splendid,  its 
Eastern  gorgcousness  tempered  and  relieved  by  the  sneering,  sarcastic 
irony  of  a  French  Encyclopcdiste;  and  the  concluding  scene  soars  into 
the  highest  atmosphere  of  grand  descriptive  poetry.  Here  he  descends 
into  the  subterranean  palace  of  Eblis,  where  he  does  homage  to  the 
Evil  One,  and  wanders  for  a  while  among  the  superhuman  splendors 
of  those  regions  of  punishment.  The  fancy  of  genius  has  seldom  con- 
ceived anything  more  terrible  than  "  the  vast  multitude,  incessantly 
passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on  tlieir  heart,  without 
once  regarding  anything  around  them.  They  all  avoided  each  other, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number,  each 
wandered  at  random,  unhcedful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert 
where  no  foot  had  trodden." 

Hope,  like  Beckford,  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  luxurious  habits,  and 
possessed  of  a  colossal  fortune  accumulated  in  commerce.  His  work, 
though  very  different  in  form  from  that  of  Beckford,  was  not  unlike  it 
in  some  points.  Anastasius,  published  in  1819,  purports  to  be  the  auto- 
biography of  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own 
crimes  and  villanies  of  every  kind,  becomes  a  renegade,  and  passes 
through  a  long  scries  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  vicissi- 
tudes. The  hero  is  a  compound  of  almost  all  the  vices  of  his  unfortu- 
nate and  degraded  nation ;  and  in  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune  we 
see  passing  before  us,  as  in  a  diorama,  the  whole  social,  political, 
and  religious  life  of  Turkey  and  the  Morea.  The  style  is  elaborate 
and  passionate :  and  this,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  principal 
personage,  — 

"  Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes  "  — 

reminds  us,  in  reading  Anastastus^  very  strongly  of  the  manner  of 

X^OTl^  Byron.     Indeed  this  romance  is  very  much  what  Byron  would 

Aave  Y/riiiQtv   in  prose  —  the  bam<i   s^Xci^dvA,  NVNvd^   and    ever-fresh 
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pictures  of  the  external  nature  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
region  of  the  world,  the  same  intensity  of  passion,  the  same  gloomy 
coloring  of  unrepentlng  crime. 

But  if  the  darker  side  of  Oriental  nature  be  presented  to  us  in  Kt- 
ikek  and  AmtstasiuSy  in  the  former  combined  with  the  caustic  irony  of 
Voltaire,  in  the  second  with  the  mournful  g  *andeur  of  Byron,  the  Haj/% 
Saba  of  Morier  will  maice  us  ample  amends  in  drollery  and  a  truly 
comic  verve.  This  is  the  Gil  Bla^  of  Oriental  life.  Hajji  Baba  is  a 
barber  of  Ispahan,  who  passes  thro  jgh  a  long  but  delightfully  varied 
series  of  adventures,  such  as  happen  in  the  despotic  and  simple  govern- 
ments of  the  East,  where  the  pipe-bearer  of  one  day  may  become  the 
vizier  of  the  next.  The  hero  is  an  easy,  merry  good-fon-nothing, 
whose  dexterity  and  gayety  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  even  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  punishment  which  his  manifold  rascalities  draw 
down  upon  him ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  which 
gives  so  vast,  so  lively,  and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  every  grade,  every 
phase  of  Oriental  existence.  Mr.  Morier,  who  resided  nearly  all  his 
life  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  whose  long  sojourn  as  British 
minister  in  Persia  made  him  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  has  most  inimitably  sustained  his  imagi- 
nary personage.  The  Hajji  is  not  only  a  tliorough  Oriental,  but  in- 
tensely Persian,  and  a  Persian  of  the  lower  class  into  the  bargain ;  a 
perfect  specimen  of  his  nation,  —  the  French  of  the  East,  — gay,  talka- 
tive, dexterous,  vain,  enterprising,  acute,  not  over  scrupulous,  but  always 
amusing.  The  worthy  Hajji,  in  the  continuation  of  the  story,  comes  to 
England  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy  from  "  the  asylum  of  the  uni- 
verse; "  and  perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  truly  natural  and  comic 
than  the  way  in  which  he  relates  his  impressions  and  adventures  in  this 
country,  his  surprise  at  the  condition  of  women  among  us,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  "  moonfaces,"  and,  above  all,  his  astonished  Wonder  at  the 
**  Coompany,"  the  great  enigma  to  all  Orientals. 

§  16,  IV.  Naval  and  Military  Novels.  —  It  now  remains  only  to 
speak  of  one  species  of  prose  fiction  —  that  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
manners  and  personages  of  marine  or  military  life.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that,  the  former  service  being  most  entwined  with  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  national  heart,  the  subdivision  of  marine  novels 
should  be  the  richest.  The  contrary  might  be  naturally  expected  in 
France;  and  in  France  we  accordingly  find  that  though,  particularly 
in  modem  times,  numerous  novelists  have  endeavored  to  put  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  light  the  manners  and  scenes  of  a  sea-life,  yet 
that  it  is  the  army  which  has  supplied  popular  literature  —  the  novel, 
the  chanson,  and  the  vaudeville  —  with  the  types  of  character  most 
identified  with  the  national  feeling  and  predilection.  What  the  »t/7/- 
taire  is  to  the  French  public,  the  sailor  is  to  the  English :  m  the  songs 
of  the  people,  on  their  stage,  in  their  favorite  books,  the  "Jack  Tar," 
the  "  old  Agamemnon  "  who  followed  Nelson  to  the  Nile,  is  as  pcrpet- 
Uf.lly  recurring  and  indispensable  a  personage  as  the  **  vieux  mous- 
fAche/'  the  '*grogneur  de  la  vielile  garde,"  to  U\^  Fx<^txVv«    f^sAxSc^^  yw 
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natural  enough.  Each  country  is  peculiarly  proud  of  that  class  to 
which  it  owes  its  brightest  and  least  disputable  glory :  as  the  French- 
man naturally  hugs  himself  in  the  idea  that  France  is  incontestably  the 
first  military  nation  in  the  world,  so  the  Englishman,  no  less  naturally, 
is  peculiarly  vain  of  his  country's  naval  achievements;  not  that  in 
either  case  the  former  at  all  forgets  or  undervalues  the  naval  triumphs 
of  his  flag,  or  the  latter  the  military  exploits  of  his;  but  simply  becauiie' 
France  is  not  essentially  maritime,  and  England  is,  and  therefore  the 
natives  of  each  attach  themselves  to  that  species  of  glory  which  they 
consider  the  peculiar  property  of  their  nation. 

At  the  head  of  our  marine  novelists  stands  Captain  Marryat  (1792- 
1848),  one  of  the  most  easy,  lively,  and  truly  humorous  story-tellers 
we  possess.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  talent  is  undoubtedly  the 
tone  of  high,  effervescent,  irrepressible  animal  spirits  which  charac- 
terizes everything  he  has  written.  He  seems  as  if  he  sat  down  to  com- 
pose without  having  formed  the  least  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
and  sentence  after  sentence  seems  to  flow  from  his  pen  without  thought, 
without  labor,  and  without  hesitation.  He  seems  half  tipsy  with  the 
very  gayety  of  his  heart,  and  never  scruples  to  introduce  the  most 
grotesque  extravagances  of  character,  language,  and  event,  provided 
they  are  likely  to  excite  a  laugh.  This  would  produce  absurdity  and 
failure  as  often  as  laughter  were  it  not  that  he  has  a  natural  tad  and 
judgment  in  the  ludicrous ;  and  this  happy  audacity  —  this  hit-or-miss  . 
boldness  —  serves  him  admirably  well.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  live- 
liness and  drollery  of  his  Peter  Simple,  yacob  Faithful,  or  Mr.  Mid- 
skipman  Easy.  What  an  inexhaustible  gallery  of  originals  has  he 
paraded  before  us!  The  English  national  temperament  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  produce  eccentricity  of  manner,  and  a  sea-life  in  particular 
seems  calculated  to  foster  these  oddities  till  they  burst  into  full  blow 
and  luxuriance.  Marryat's  narratives  are  exceedingly  inartificial,  and 
often  grossly  improbable;  but  we  read  on  with  gay  delight,  never  think- 
ing of  the  story,  but  only  solicitous  to  follow  the  droll  adventures,  and 
laugh  at  the  still  droller  characters.  Smollett  himself  has  nothing  richer 
than  Captain  Kearney,  with  his  lies  and  innocent  ostentation;  Cap- 
tain To,  with  his  passion  for  pig,  his  lean  wife  and  her  piano;  or  than 
Mr.  Easy  fighting  his  ship  under  a  green  petticoat  for  want  of  an-ensign. 
This  author  has  also  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  delineation  of  boyish 
characters:  his  Faithful  and  Peter  Simple  (the  "fool  of  the  family*') 
not  only  amuse  but  interest  us;  and  in  many  passages  he  has  shown 
no  mean  mastery  over  the  pathetic  emotions.  Though  superficial  in 
his  view  of  character,  he  is  generally  faithful  to  reality,  and  shows  an 
extensive  if  not  very  deep  knowledge  of  what  his  old  waterman  calls 
**  human  natur."  There  are  few  authors  more  amusing  than  Marryat; 
his  books  have  the  effervescence  of  champagne. 

Captains  Glasscock  and  Chamier,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Tre- 

LAWNEY,  have  also  produced  naval  fictions  of  merit:    the  two  last 

tLUthors  have  followed  a  more  tragic  path  than  the  others  mentioned 

9boyQt  and  have  written  passages  ol  ii»tt^\.  i^>«^t  *xvd  Im^ressiYexiCMi 
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but  their  worlu  are  injured  hy  a  too  frequent  occurrence  of  exaggerated 
pictures  o(  bkiod  and  horror  —  a  fatal  fault,  from  which  they  might 
have  been  warned  bjr  the  example  of  Eugene  Sue. 

The  Ule*  called  Tom  CrimgUa  £.og  and  TJu  Cniu  of  tkt  Midg* 
are  alio  worlu  in  thia  kind  (although  not  excluaiveljr  naval}  of  striking 
brilliancj  and  imaginative  power.  In  these  we  have  a  mostgorgeouslj 
colored  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  luxuriant  icenerj  of  the  Wc«t 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  mannen  of  the  Creole  and  colonist  popu- 
lation are  reproduced  with  consummate  drollerj  and  inexhauEtibla 
•ptendor  of  language.  Tliey  were  the  production  of  Mr.  Michael 
Scott  (d.  1S35),  a  gentleman  engaged  in  commerce  and  personally 
familiar  with  the  icenes  he  deecribed;  and  the  admiration  theyezcited 
at  their  firat  appearance  (anonymouslj')  in  Blackwood's  Magaiimt 
cause  them  to  be  ascritted  to  the  pen  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  trriters,  particularly  to  that  of  Profbssor  W11.SOM. 

The  military  novels  are  mostly  by  living  authors,  and  are  therefore 
excluded  from  our  work.  Mr.  Glbic  has  recorded  in  a  narrative  form 
many  striking  episodes  of  that  "  war  of  giants  "  whoce  most  glorious 
and  terrific  scenes  were  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  storm  of  Bada- 
joz,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and  a  numberofyounger  authors,  chiefly 
Irishmen,  as  Messrs.  Lever  and  Lovbr,  have  detailed  with  their 
national  vivacity  the  grotesque  oddities  and  gay  bravery  of  their  coun< 
trytnen,  who  never  appear  to  so  much  advantage  aa  on  the  Qeld  of 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
PROSE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

f  I.  Cfaaneteriitic*  of  the  period,  j  2.  Progrcu  of  Hiatorlcul  LiUralnre.  Th« 
Influence  of  Niebnlu.  f  S.  Writer*  upon  Andcnt  HiatOTj.  Dn.  AnnoLD. 
Sin  Oeosob  Cdbnbwai.l  Lewh.  }  4.  Wiiteri  upon  Modem  nisiorf. 
LoBD  Hacaolat.  }  J.  HsnuT  Hu.lui.  {  e.  Tbealogicol  Liteiatare. 
lUlBHBT  HaXI_  JOHn  FOBTEH.  THOMAa  Chalmkbs.  }  7.  FhiloHphicil 
Litcninre.  Sn  Williah  Bamiltow.  AscnauHOP  Wsatvlt.  f  S. 
Pbrtlcal  Science.  Htran  Hilleb.  f  S.  Feriodicil  Litentore.  Tlu  Edin- 
burgh Revitw.  Fbakch  Jbtfkbt.  Btdnkt  Suits,  j  10.  7^  Quarierlg 
Revitie.  William  OirroHo.  Jobh  Qimoh  Locxrast.  4  11.  BZaritwwiff 
Mayatint.  loan  Wiuon.  j  IS.  Chabi-bs  Lamb.  }  13.  Thomas  De  Qt-ta- 
CBT.    4  14.  PoUticAl  Eeonomj  lod  Juriaprudence.    Jubbmt  Bbmtuam. 


S  I.  In  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent centurj,  it  nill  be  useful  in  the  first  place  to  obtnin  tome  genera) 
veiw  of  the  period,  and  to  point  out  the  features  bj  which  it  has  been 
marked.  Sottic  critics  hove  divided  the  age  into  two  periods,  and  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  century  a  marked  dis- 
tinctinn  wilt  be  perceived  between  the  writings  of  the  first  genera- 
tion and  those  of  the  generation  which  has  juet  ended.  The  close  of 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  George  will  present  as  near  a  line  of  division  as 
can  be  chronologicallj  obtained,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  first 
thirty  years  arc  well  marked  from  those  which  t)elang  to  the  period 
succeeding.  The  early  j'ears  of  this  centurj  were  years  of  conflict  and 
excitement.  The  public  mind  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  now 
of  fear,  and  now  of  triumph.  England  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope; at  times  the  struggle  seemed  to  be  for  her  own  existence.  The 
literature  of  a  people  always  reflects  something  of  the  prevalent  tone 
of  its  age,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  chief  compositions  of 
the  Grit  part  of  the  period  will  be  marked  by  intense  feeling,  passion, 
and  emotion.  Such  is  the  case.  A  larger  amount  of  the  highest . 
poetry  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  period.  There  is  no  age  in  English 
historj  which  can  exhibit  such  an  array  of  masters  of  song.  The  most 
passionate  stales  of  the  human  mind  demand  an  expression  in  song. 
In  the  "Victorian  age,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  prose  clement  has  pre- 
dominated. The  calmer  inquiries  into  politics,  philosophj-,  art,  and 
physical  science,  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  more  tranquil  period, 
and  the  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  writers  of  the  present  century  is  the 
growing  prevalence  of  our  prose  literature.  Another  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  prose  of  this  age  is  the  increasing  sphere  occupied 
by  works  of  a  fictitious  character.  The  present  day  is,  without  doubt, 
the  day  of  novels.  The  works  of  fiction  of  past  generations  have  beon 
few.    Richardson  was  the  father  of  the  modcianovtV,  a.tiiWOv^^K.'e^'^-'i 
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there  liave  been  comparatively  Tew  names  in  fictitious  literature  thai 
dcai^rvc  remembrance. 

A  third  feature  of  the  present  age  is  the  growth  of  perioilienl  litera- 
ture. The  rise  of  our  Icdding  reviens  will  be  noticed  presenttj,  and 
together  with  these  have  sprung  up  the  countless  magazines  and  new:.- 
papers  which  fonn  the  chief  part  of  most  men's  reading.  The  Book 
has  become  too  laborious,  too  (ediou«  *  thing  for  the  study  ot  thii 
ov';rworked  age.  We  have  come  to  require  stimulants  in  our  reading. 
Everybody  leads  something,  and  few  read  much.  The  restilt  of  this 
wide-spread  craving  for  brief  and  striking  compositions  must  be  a  weak- 
ening of  thought,  an  impoverishing  of  ideas,  and  a  supply  of  what  is 
■uperficial  and  often  crude. 

The  chief  external  influence  affecting  the  literature  of  the  age  has 
come  from  Germany.  The  study  of  the  language,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication,  have  brought  us  into  close  union  with  that 
.  cnunlry.  The  thoughts  and  even  style  of  this  philosophical  literature 
'have  done  much  to  shape  and  regulate  English  thoughts  and  language. 
Coleridge  introduced  It  largely,  and  he  has  been  lullowed  in  the  work 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  place  once  held  by  the  French  has  been 
almost  usurped  by  the  German. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  age,  we  shall  proceed  to 
sketch  more  in  detail  the  different  portions  of  our  prose  literature,  witli 

S  2.  In  no  department  of  literature  has  Europe  made  greater  progress 
during  the  present  century  than  in  that  of  llistory.  A  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  study  of  Ancient  History  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Reman  History  in  Germany  in  iSii.  This 
remarkable  work  taught  scholars  not  only  to  estimate  more  accurately 
the  value  of  the  original  authorities,  but  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
«pirit  of  antiquity,  and  to  think  and  feel  as  the  Romans  felt  and  thought. 
Previous  writers  of  Ancient  History,  with  the  exception  of  Gibbon, 
had  seldom  apprehended  the  ancient  world  as  a  living  reality;  while  Jo 
the  use  of  their  authorities  they  had  shown  no  critical  sagacity  and  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  evidence,  quoting  equally  as  of  the  same  im- 
portance the  fabulous  talcs  of  a  late  mylhographcr  and  Ihc  sober  state- 
ments of  a  contemporary  writer.  In  the  treatment  of  Modern  History 
tlie  advance  has  been  equally  striking.  An  historical  sense,  so  to  speak, 
has  grown  up.  A  writer  of  any  period  of  modern  history  is  now  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  support  of  his  facts  the  testimony  of  credible  con- 
(cnporary  witnesses;  while  the  public  records  of  most  of  the  great 
European  nations,  now  rendered  accessible  to  students,  have  imposed 
upon  historians  a  labor,  and  opened  sources  of  information,  quite  un- 
known to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  the  historical  writers  of  the  preceding 
tentury. 

%  3.  The  most  eminent  English  writers  upon  Ancient  History  are 
Bisiioi-  TitiRLWALL  and  George  Grote,  both  of  whom  have  produced 
//istorics  of  Greece  far  superior  to  any  existing  in  other  European  Ian- 
guaj^cs,  but  who,  as  living  •otitcrs,  are  extViici^TOTO'Ccvt^'rescnt  work. 


A.  D.  1795-1863.]    ARNOLD.    LEWIS.    MACAOLAT.  <M 

Dr.  Thomas  Arkold  (1795-18+3),  Head-Master  of  Rugbj-  School, 
wrote  a  History  of  Rome  \a  three  volumes  (183S-40-43),  which  wal 
broken  off,  by  his"  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  Wac  Thit 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  popular  exhibition  of  Neibuhr'i  viewg.  and 
is  written  in  clear  and  masculine  English.  Dr.  Arnold  also  published 
some  Introductory  Leclurel  on  Modern  History  (1S43),  which  displnj' 
more  independence  of  thought.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
theological  works,  which  exercised  great  influence  upon  hie  generation. 
The  most  formidable  opponent  of  Neibuhr's  viewk  was  Sir  Geokuk 
CoRNEWALL  LEWIS  (1SC16-1S63),  equally  remarkable  as  a  Etatesnian 
■nd  a  scholar,  and  whose  untimely  death  tlie  country  still  mourns. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and,  after  holding 
the  ofBcc  of  Poor-Law  Commissioner  and  other  public  appointinents, 
lie  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1855.  SubsequentljK  he  was 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department,  and  finally  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  War,  which  latter  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  (April 
13,  1863).  Sir  George  Lewis's  most  important  historical  work  is  An 
Inquiry  into  tie  Crtdihilily  of  Ike  early  Roman  History,  published  in 
1855-  While  rejecting  with  Nicbuhr  the  received  narrative  of  early 
Roman  historj-.  Sir  George  Lewis  attacks  the  defective  metliod  adopted 
by  the  German  historian  in  attempting  to  reconbtruct  this  portion  of 
Roman  history.  He  observes  that  Nicbuhr,  "instead  of  employing 
tliose  tests  of  credibility  which  are  consistently  applied  to  modern 
history,  attempts  to  guide  his  judgment  by  the  indications  of  internal 
evidence,  and  assumes  that  the  truth  can  be  discovered  by  an  occult 
faculty  of  historical  divination."  It  would  not  be  within  the  province 
of  the  present  work  to  discuss  this  question;  but  it  cannot  admit  of 
doubt  that  Sir  George  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  historical 
investigations,  and  that  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  are  in 
the  main  correct.  Sir  George  Lewis  was  also  the  author  of  many  valu- 
able political  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  A  Treatise  on  tit 
Metkod  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  the  Injiuence  of  An- 
tkority  in  Uattert  of  Opinion,  and  the   Use  and  Abuse  of  Pelilica. 

§  4.  The  most  illuElrious  recent  writer  upon  modern  history  is 
Thomas  Babincton  Macaulav  (i8oo'i8j9),  born  October  35,  1800. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macautay,  an  ardent  philanthropist,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  College  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  suddenly  achieved  a  literary  reputation 
Ly  an  article  on  Milton  in  the  Edinburgi  Review  in  1S35.  This  was 
the  iir«t  of  a  long  aeries  of  brilliant  literary  and  historical  essays  which 
he  contributed  to  the  same  periodical.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1830, 
and  was  almost  immediately  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  tirtt  orntors 
in  the  House.  He  went  to  India  in  1834  as  a  Member  of  the  Council 
in  Calcutta  and  as  President  of  the  Law  Commission.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  as  their  rcpreseniativB 
in  I'uliament  (i&)0),  and  became  successively  Secici.1.1^  ^^.V^v^  tsA 
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PaymBBter  of  the  Forces.  He  lost  his  election  in  1847,  in  consequence 
of  opposing  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  constituents,  and  from  this 
time  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  undivided  cultivation  of  tettcis. 
Although  he  sat  in  Parliament  again  from  185a  to  1856,  he  took  little 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  iii 
1857,  and  died  on  December  28,  1859. 

RIacaulay  is  distinguished  as  a  Poet,  an  Essayist,  and  an  Historian. 
His  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  are  the  best  known  of  his  poems;  but  the 
tines  which  he  wrote  upon  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh  in  1S471  and  in 
ti  hich  he  turns  for  consolation  to  literature,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the 
finest  of  all  his  poetical  pieces.  His  Essays  and  his  History  will,  in 
virtue  of  their  inimitable  style,  always  give  Macaulay  a  high  place 
among  English  classics.  His  style  has  been  well  characterized  by  a 
friendly  but  discerning  critic:  "It  was  eminently  his  own,  but  his 
own  not  by  strange  words,  or  strange  collocation  of  words,  by  phrase* 
of  perpetual  occurrence,  or  the  straining  after  original  and  striking 
terms  of  ei;pression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigor  and  animation, 
copiousness,  clearness,  above  all  sound  English,  now  a  rare  excellence. 
The  vigor  and  life  were  unabatingj  perhaps  in  that  conscious  strength 
which  cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge  and  measure  the  force 
of  his  own  words.  Those  who  studied  the  progress  of  his  writing 
might  perhaps  see  that  the  full  stream,  though  it  never  stagnated, 
might  at  first  overflow  its  banks  ;  in  later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct, 
undivided  torrent.  His  copiousness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic; 
no  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  As  to  its  clearness,  one  may 
read  a  sentence  of  Macaulay  twice  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  His  English  was  pure,  both  in  idiom  and  in 
words,  pure  to  fastidiousness;  not  that  he  discarded,  or  did  not  make 
free  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms  (he  had  n  sovereign 
contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would  keep 
itself  above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be  genuine  Eng- 
lish, nothing  that  approached  real  vulgarity,  nothing  tliat  had  not  the 
stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of  sound  English  writers, 
nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common  ear."  * 

MacBulny's  Essays  are  philosophica!  and  historical  disquisitions, 
embracing  a  vast  range  of  subjects ;  but  the  larger  number  and  the  most 
important  relate  to  English  History.  These  Essays,  however,  were 
only  preparatory  to  his  great  work  on  the  History  0/ England,  which 
he  had  intended  to  write  froin  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  But  of  this  subject  ht. 
lived  to  complete  only  a  portion.  The  two  first  volumes,  published  in 
1849,  contain  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  Revolution  of  168S;  two 
more,  which  appeared  in  1855,  bring  down  the  reign  of  William  III.  to 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 ;  white  a  fifth,  published  in  1661,  after  the 
author's  death,  nearly  completes  the  history  of  that  reign  Macaulay, 
in  a  Review  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution, 
observed  that  *'  a  History  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this  mail* 

*  Dean  UUuuv'i  Untoir  of  Lord  Uocaula^.it.'EU 
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ner,  would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It  would  be 
more  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last  novel."  The 
unexampled  popularity  of  Macaulay's  own  History  verified  the  predic- 
tion. In  a  still  earlier  Essay  he  had  remarked  that  we  had  good 
historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays,  but  no  good  histories ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  attained  his  ideal 
of  a  perfect  history,  which  he  defines  to  be  **  a  compound  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  impressing  general  rules  on  the  mind  by  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  particular  characters  and  incidents." 

§  5.  The  other  great  writer  on  modern  history  in  the  present  century, 
superior  in  judgment  to  Macaulay,  though  inferior  in  graces  of  style, 
is  Henry  Hallam  (1777-1859).  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  July  9,  1777, 
the  only  son  of  a  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Dean  of  Wells.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  practised  at  the  bat 
for  a  few  years ;  but  having  an  ample  income,  which  was  augmented  bj 
his  being  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  he  withdrew 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,,  and 
his  criticism  in  that  Journal  in  1808  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of 
Dryden's  works  was  marked  by  that  power  of  discrimination  and  im- 
partial judgment  which  characterized  all  his  subsequent  writings.  As 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  he  was  pilloried  by  Lord  Byron  — 

"  And  classic  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek." 

Mr.  Hallam  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar;  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  antiquity  he  added  an  accurate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  literature,  history,  and  institutions  of  the  chief  nations  of 
modern  Europe.  The  result  of  his  long-continued  studies  first  appeared 
fully  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages^  pub- 
lished in  1818,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  series  of  historical  dissertations,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can  interest 
a  philosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 
Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hallam's  next  work  was  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George 
II. J  published  in  1827;  and  his  third  great  production  was  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth^  Sixteenth^  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries^  which  appeared  in  1837-9.  Mr.  Hallam*s  latter 
years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
formed  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  The  historian  himself 
died  January  21,  1859. 

An  estimate  of  Hallam*s  literary  merits  has  been  given  by  Macaulay, 
his  illustrious  contemporary,  in  a  review  of  the  Constitutional  History : 
**  Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  wri- 
ter of  our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great 
industry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and 
profound.  His  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
grasp  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of 
that  vagueness  which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy.    Oa 
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the  contrary,  thev  are  ■trikinglj'  practical,  and  teach  i.«  not  oalj*  tho 
general  rule,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  casea.  In 
this  reepect  they  often  remind  ue  of  the  Discourte*  of  Hachiavclti. 
The  manner  of  the  l>ook  ii,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  matter. 
The  language,  even  when  most  faulty,  ii  weighty  and  maasiTc,  and 
indicates  strong  senie  in  every  line.  It  often  rite*  to  an  eloquence,  not 
florid  or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober;  such  a*  would  become 
a  Stale  paper,  or  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somera 
or  a  D'Aguesseau.  In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Hallam'a 
inind  corresponds  strikingly  with  that  of  his  style.  His  work  is  emi- 
nently judicial.  The  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the 
bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing, 
while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips  to 
hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophisms  exposed.  On  a  gen- 
eral survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  Constitntiomat  History 
the  most  impartial  book  that  we  have  ever  read." 

§  6.  The  theological  and  religious  literature  of  this  age  is  marked 
by  a  less  mebiphysical  character  than  thnt  of  former  times.  Works  of 
a  controversial  kind  have  been  fewer,  white  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  exegetical  studies.  The  practical  and  homiletical  works  have 
been  very  numerous.  The  array  of  Sermons  which  the  last  sixty  years 
have  seen  published  is  appalling,  and  if  the  good  accomplished  has 
been  proportioned  to  the  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  issued,  there 
must  certainly  have  been  an  effect  which  should  cheer  the  believer  in 
human  progress.  Space  forbids  even  a  mention  of  the  Societies  whose 
special  work  is  the  publication  of  religious  literature,  of  which  many 
were  founded  in  the  present  century,  and  all  have  received  their  great- 
est success  in  the  present  age.  Many  of  the  best  known  religious 
writers  have  won  their  chief  literary  honors  in  the  other  fields  of  crit- 
icism, history,  or  philosophy,  and  will  receive  notice  there.  The  three 
most  distinguished  theological  writers  are  perhaps  Hall,  Foster,  and 
Chalmers. 

Robert  Hall  (1764-1811)  was  bom  at  Amsby.  near  Leicester,  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  that  place.  After  studying  first  at  a  dis- 
senting academy  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen,  he  became  a 
minister  successively  of  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Bristol,  Cambridge, 
ond  Leicester,  and  finally  at  Bristol  for  a  second  time,  where  he  died, 
February  at,  1831.  Mr.  Hall  was  without  doubt  the  "prince  of  mod- 
ern preachers."  With  his  eloquence  and  fervor  were  united  a  scholar- 
ship  and  intellectual  vigor  not  often  found  in  the  pulpit.  His  style 
was  chaste,  polii-hed,  and  refined.  His  great  sermons  were  on  Medtr% 
InfiJelily  (1799),  Re^Kliots  on  War  (iSm),  and  Thi  StntimtnU  prop- 
tr  to  iht  preitnt  Crisis  (1803). 

John  Foster  (1770-1843),  like  his  friend  Robert  Hall,  was  a  minister 
*mong  the  Baptists,  but  was  never  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  though  his 
writings,  in  the  form  of  literary  and  religious  essays,  are  among  the 
atOAt   Taiuable   additions  to   English  literature.      In   his   Essays   the 
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energy  and  fo:t:e  of  the  thought  arr  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
expression.  There  is  a  manly  tone  about  everything  he  wrote.  With 
less  impassioned  eloquence  than  Hallf  he  has  more  intellectual  vigor. 

Thomas  Chalmbrs  (1780-1847)  was  born  at  Anstruther,  Pifeshire, 
and  educated  for  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
In  1803  he  became  minister  at  Kilmany,  whence  in  1815  he  removed  to 
St.  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1828  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  1843  ^^  headed  the  secession  from  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
remained  the  most  eminent  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  until  his 
death  in  1847.  In  the  pulpit  Chalmers  reigned  supreme.  Though  his 
manner  was  rough,  and  his  accent  broadly  Scotch,  the  impassioned 
earnestness,  the  thorough  abandon^  of  the  preacher  overcame  these 
drawbacks,  and  enabled  him  to  thrill  his  audience  with  something  of 
the  emotion  which  possessed  himself.  His  writings  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  all  are  treated  ably  by  his  capacious  intellect; 
but  he  is  not  the  leader  of  a  school.  He  established  no  great  princi* 
pie.  He  added  nothing  to  divinity,  science,  or  philosophy.  He  shone 
not  with  the  blaze  of  the  meteor,  or  the  self-radiance  of  a  sun,  but  he 
was  the  brightest  star  amongst  the  other  constellations  that  shone 
around  him.  His  style  was  incorrect  and  often  awkward,  but  there  is 
at  times  a  grandeur  of  language  that  bears  away  the  most  fastidious 
critic.  The  hold  he  took  of  a  subject  was  like  the  grip  of  a  bulldog. 
He  never  let  it  go.  He  turned  it  this  side  and  that,  holding  it  up  in 
every  light,  adorning  it  with  every  fancy  and  illustration.  It  stood 
forth  before  the  hearer  or  reader  as  clearly  as  before  the  preacher  or 
writer. 

§  7.  In  philosophy  a  large  number  of  contributions  to  our  literature 
has  been  made  during  the  period  under  our  consideration.  Though 
perhaps  there  has  been  but  little  original  speculation,  and  no  great  dis- 
covery in  mental  science,  the  investigation  of  metaphysical  phenomena 
has  been  profound  and  accurate.  Philosophy  has  not  passed  through 
a  crisis,  but  it  has  made  a  brilliant  and  yet  secure  advance.  The  scope 
of  this  work  forbids  a  notice  of  living  writers ;  otherwise  we  might  refer 
to  some  names,  such  as  Whewell  and  Mill,  whose  analysis  and 
investigations,  more  especially  in  the  systems  of  inductive  science,  have 
had  none  to  compare  with  them  since  the  great  work  of  Bacon,  while 
in  the  more  direct  examination  of  mental  phenomena  the  Scotch 
school  has  had  some  of  its  ablest  members  in  the  present  era,  and  the 
materialist  schools  of  diflfcrcnt  color  have  found  their  strongest  advo- 
cates and  expounders  in  writers,  many  of  whom  are  still  living.  The 
influence  of  Germany  has  been  felt  in  no  department  of  our  literature 
so  greatly  as  here.  The  followers  of  Reid  owe  no  little  to  the  writinj^s 
of  Kant,  while  the  idealists  of  England  have  borrowed  no  little  of  the 
truth  they  hold  from  :  he  profound  though  the  very  obscure  speculations 
of  Hegel.  The  studj  of  logic  in  England  proper  has  been  revived 
almost  within  our  own  memory,  and  the  once-neglected  studies  have 
emerged  frotu  their  misapprehei  sion  and  obloquy,  and  are  rapidlj 
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gaining  in  the  universitiea  their  proper  potition  abreut  of  classics  and 
mathematics. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  the  ion  of  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Glasgow,  was  educated  at  Oxfatd,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1S13.  Hs 
became  ProfesGor  of  Universal  History  at  Edinburgh  in  iSai,  and  in 
1836  obtained  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  which  he  occupied 
■jntil  his  death.  His  chief  works  were  essays  in  the  Edi»burgh  Re- 
vitvj,  collected  as  DUcissioiu  oh  Philosofky,  Sec.  (1852),  and  An  Edition 
of  Reid,  v,ilk  Disitrtations.  Hla  Zcc/iirei  have  been  published  since 
his  deaUi,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Ve itch.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age.  He  founded  his  system  on  consciousneEs,  following  Reid  more  than 
any  other  maeter,  and  guiding  his  speculations  by  Aristotle  and  KanL 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  his  philosophical  views ;  but  he 
has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  English  writer,  to  raise 
philosophical  studies  in  this  country.  His  style  is  a  model  of  philo> 
sophical  writing.  It  is  clear,  capacious,  and  appropriate.  It  neither 
perplexes  b}'  technicalities  nor  misleads  by  figure  and  illustration.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  his  diction  that  it  fills  others  with  the  "  desire  and 
despair  of  writing  like  a  philosopher." 

Archbishop  Whately  (1787-1863),  the  son  of  Dr.  Whately  of  Non- 
such Park,  Surrey,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  became  Rector  ofHalesworth 
in  i8i5,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1825,  then  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  in  1831  was  raised  to  the  arch  [episcopal  see  of 
Dublin.  His  first  publicntions  were,  in  1811,  three  sermons  on  the 
Cirlslian's  Duty  vjitk  respect  to  the  Government,  followed  by  his  Bamp- 
ten  Lceturcs;  and,  in  1826  and  i8j8,  by  his  Logic  and  Rketoric.  To 
enumerate  all  the  publications  of  this  diligent  writer  would  not  be  pos- 
sible in  this  sketch.  The  chief  were  his  essays  on  New  Testantent 
Di^ailties  (i8j8),  the  Sabbali,  and  Romanism,  which  were  produced 
together  two  years  later.  His  lectures  on  Pij/f'/icn/fcoiitiiMy  appeared 
in  1831 ;  and  later  he  published  other  works  on  social  and  economical 
quc-lione. 

Whately  had  a  mind  of  great  logical  power,  with  little  ima^nation 
or  fancy.  His  clear,  unanswerable  arguments  produce  conviction  in 
his  readers.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  personally  of  no  influence 
among  men ;  but  he  was  able  so  conclusively  to  exhibit  his  processes  of 
reasoning  and  arguments,  that  he  produced  a  great  impression  upon 
the  ciit;les  which  they  affected.  His  views  of  questions  are  often  ahal- 
low,  but  always  practical.  His  style  is  luminous,  easy,  and  well  adorned 
with  every-day  illustrations.  A  moralist  of  much  higher  tone  than 
Paley,  — which  fact  arose  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  time,  —  he  ia 
(he  best  representative  of  Paley  in  the  present  age.  He  is,  as  Paley 
was,  clear  rather  than  profound,  vigorous  rather  than  subtle;  witU 
little  speculation  he  unites  much  practical  sense. 

§  8.  A  very  important  portion  of  modern  literature  embraces  those 
iu^'ecls  wbicii  have  referenc*  to  physical  sciaace.   Our  forefathers  wer« 
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more  latisSed  with  reaeons  than  with  facta.  The  aim  of  modem  inves- 
tigator! i>  to  discover  what  is  hidden  in  nature,  rather  than,  hy  a  course 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  pre-eEtablished  principles,  to  display  what 
ought  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  inductive  method  of  Bacon  has 
Dfver  been  so  carcfullj  applied  and  diligeotly  followed  as  in  the  scicn* 
tific  researches  of  the  nineteenth  centurj;  and  the  advance  of  physical 
science  has  therefore  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  The  greatest  writers  on  phj'sical  science  are 
■till  alive ;  and  many  of  them  will  deserve  a  place  in  English  literature 
on  account  of  the  style  of  their  writings,  such  as  Hbrschbl,  Lvelx., 
Faraday,  Owhn,  and  Huxlrt.  One  of  the  most  popular,  who  hat 
died  within  the  last  few  years,  was  Hugh  M^ler  (iSoi-i8s6),  tlio 
eminent  geologisL  He  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  the  quar< 
ries  of  his  native  town  of  Cromarty  in  the  nort^  of  Scotland,  but  by 
Kclf-study  and  diligent  application  he  rose  from  manual  to  mental  labor; 
and  alter  a  few  publications  —  Pocnu,  &c.  (1S29),  Letters  oh  tie  Htr- 
ring  Fithtty,  Sic  —  he  became  editor  of  the  Witnesi,  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  He  had  meantime  devoted  himself  to  geology ;  and  in 
1S41  appeared  his  Old  Red  Sandstoae,  and  in  tS^o  another  geological 
work,  entitled  Footprintt  of  the  Crentor,  He  published  an  autobiog- 
rapliy,  In  \%^^,  My  ScMoais  and  ScAooliaattcrs ;  and  since  his  death 
there  have  appeared  The  Cmhe  of  the  Betsy,  a  Summer  Ramble  among 
ti*  Fossiliferoui  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides  (1858),  and  Leeturet  on 
Geology,  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  writer  who  has  done  more  for  the  spread  of  geological 
knowledge  than  Hugh  Miller.  His  earnest,  manly  spirit,  his  lively 
style,  and  his  religious  character,  won  him  a  hearing  in  his  native  land 
among  every  rank  and  condition  in  society.  His  TesHmoay  of  ti« 
Rocis,  completed  but  not  published  during  hPs  life,  is  full  of  some  of 
the  most  poetic  and  eloquent  passages  in  the  English  language. 

S  8.  No  review  is  here  required  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  age, 
as  that  has  already  been  treated  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
We  therefore  now  pass  on  to  the  most  important  and  most  extensive 
of  the  prose  writings  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  —  namely,  those  which 
are  for  the  most  part  found  scattered  in  magazines  and  serials,  and 
which  embrace  the  critical  essays  and  other  compositions  on  social, 
political,  and  moral  subjects.  The  increased  facilities  of  printing  and 
ft  larger  class  of  readers  have  combined  to  render  the  "  periodicals" 
the  great  feature  of  the  age.  These  range  from  the  valuable  quarter- 
lies, through  the  various  forms  of  magazine  and  review,  down  to  Iha 
daily  paper,  tlie  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  times.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  essays  have  been  contributed  to  these  maga- 
zines. Every  shade  of  politics,  every  school  of  philosophy,  every  sect 
of  religion,  has  its  paper  or  its  magazine.  The  events  of  the  day,  the 
deliberations  and  acts  of  the  government,  the  condition  of  society,  the 
progress  of  commeree,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
•re  thus  placed  under  constant  and  Argus-eyed  surrcillance.  Perhapi 
Ibe  cheep  daily  paper  is  the  wonder  of  the  age.    What  a  marvel  of 
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gnining  in  the  uni^rtitiea  their  proper  poiition  mbreut  of  dusioi  and 
mathematics. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (17S3-1856),  the  son  of  Dr.  Hunilton  of 
GlaGgow,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1813.  He 
became  Professor  of  Universal  History  at  Edinburgh  in  i8ji,  and  in 
■836  obtained  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaptijaica,  which  he  occupied 
■jntil  his  death.  His  chief  works  were  essajs  in  the  Edinbargi  Jft- 
viem, coWecteA  BiS  DiscmssioiK on  Philosopiy,  Sii:.  (1851),  and  An  Sdition 
of  Iteid,  Tbitk  Dissertations.  His  Lectures  have  been  published  since 
his  death,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Veitch.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  without  doubt  Che  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age.  He  founded  his  system  on  consciouBnees,  following  Reid  more  than 
any  other  master,  and  guiding  his  speculations  by  Aristotle  and  Kant. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  his  philosophical  views ;  but  he 
has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  English  writer,  to  raise 
philosophical  studies  in  this  country.  His  style  is  a  model  of  philo- 
eophicnl  writing.  It  is  clear,  capacious,  and  appropriate.  It  neither 
perplexeB  by  technicalities  nor  misleads  by  figure  and  illustration.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  his  diction  that  it  fills  others  with  the  "desire  and 
despair  of  writing  like  a  philosopher." 

Archbishop  Whately  (1787-1863),  the  son  of  Dr.  Whately  ofNon- 
Guch  Park,  Surrey,  wa^  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  became  Rector  of  Halcsworth 
in  1822,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hail  in  1825,  then  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  in  1831  was  raised  to  the  archiepiEcopal  see  of 
Dublin.  His  first  publications  were,  in  1821,  three  sermons  on  the 
Ckrlstian's  DHtywiih  rapcct  to  Ike  Government,  followed  \iy\\i&  Bamp- 
ten  Lectures;  and,  in  1816  and  1828,  by  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  To 
enumerate  all  the  publications  of  Ihia  diligent  writer  would  not  be  pos- 
sible in  this  sketch.  The  chief  were  his  essays  on  Neno  Tes/amtni 
DifficuUies  (iSiS),  Che  Sabbath,  and  Romanise,  which  were  produced 
togother  two  years  laCer.  His  lectures  on /"o/Z/ko/ jBcojtoaij' appeared 
in  1S31 :  and  later  he  published  other  works  on  social  and  economical 

Wliately  hnd  a  mind  of  great  logical  power,  with  little  imagination 
or  fancy.  His  clear,  unanKwer.tblc  arguments  produce  conviction  in 
his  readers.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  personally  of  no  influence 
among  men ;  but  he  was  able  bo  conclusively  lo  exhibit  his  processes  of 
reasoning  and  arguments,  that  he  produced  a  great  impression  upon 
the  cirelcs  which  they  affected.  His  views  of  questions  are  oltcn  shal- 
low, but  always  practical.  His  style  is  luminous,  easy,  and  well  adorned 
with  every-day  illustrations.  A  moralist  of  much  higher  tone  than 
Paley,  — which  fact  arose  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  time,- 
the  best  representative  of  Paley  in  the  prcsc 
was,  clear  rather  than  profound,  vigorous  n 
little  speculation  he  unites  much  practical  sent 

S  B.  A  very  important  portion  of  modern  li 
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more  tstisfied  witb  reaeons  than  with  facta.  The  aim  of  raodeni  inves- 
tigators is  to  discover  whnt  is  hidden  in  nature,  rather  th.in,  by  a  course 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  pre-established  principles,  to  dJEplaj  what 
ought  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  inductive  method  of  Bacon  has 
pever  been  so  carefullj'  applied  and  diligently  followed  as  in  the  scien- 
tific resesrches  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  advance  of  physical 
science  has  therefore  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  The  greatest  writers  on  physical  science  are 
still  alive ;  and  many  of  them  will  deserve  a  place  in  English  literature 
on  account  of  the  style  of  their  writings,  such  as  Hsrschel,  Lvell. 
Faraday,  Owhn,  and  Huxley.  One  of  the  most  popular,  who  has 
died  within  the  last  few  years,  was  HucK  M^lbr.  (1S02-1856),  the 
eminent  geologist.  He  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  the  quar- 
ries of  his  native  town  of  Cromarty  in  the  nort*!  of  Scotland,  but  by 
self-study  and  diligent  application  he  rose  from  manual  to  mental  labor; 
and  after  a  few  publications  — /"ocmj,  &c.  (1839),  Letters  ok  lie  Htr- 
ring  Fiikery,  Sic.  —  he  became  editor  of  the  Wilneis,  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  He  had  meantime  devoted  himself  to  geology;  and  in 
i34(  appeared  his  Old  Jled  Sandstone,  and  in  1850  another  geological 
work,  entitled  Footpriats  of  tic  Creator.  He  published  an  autobiog- 
raphy, in  1854,  My  Scioals  aud  ScAoolmaslers ;  and  since  his  death 
there  have  appeared  Tie  Cruise  of  Ike  Bet.iy,a  Summer  Ramble  among 
tit  FossiliferoMS  Deposits  of  lie  Hebrides  (1858),  and  Lectures  o» 
Geology,  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  writer  who  has  done  more  for  the  spread  of  geological 
knowledge  than  Hugh  Miller.  His  earnest,  manly  spirit,  his  lively 
style,  and  his  religious  character,  won  him  a  hearing  in  his  native  land 
among  every  rank  and  condition  in  society.  His  Testimony  of  lit 
Jiocis,  completed  but  not  published  during  hfs  life,  is  full  of  some  of 
the  most  poetic  and  eloquent  passages  in  the  English  language. 

g  9,  No  review  is  here  required  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  age, 
as  that  has  already  been  treated  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
We  tlicrcfore  now  pass  on  to  tlic  most  important  and  most  extensive 
of  the  prose  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  — namely,  thosewhich 
arc  for  the  most  part  found  scattered  in  magazines  and  serials,  and 
which  embrace  the  critical  essays  and  other  compositions  on  social, 
political,  and  moral  subjects.  The  increased  facilities  of  printing  and 
a  larger  class  of  readers  have  combined  to  render  the  "  periodicals  " 
(he  great  feature  of  the  age.  These  range  from  the  valuable  quarter- 
lies, through  the  various  forms  of  magazine  and  review,  down  to  the 
daily  paper,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  times.  Same 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  essays  have  been  contributed  to  these  maga- 
lincB.  Every  shade  of  politics,  e\ery  school  of  philosophy,  every  sect 
of  religion,  has  its  paper  or  its  magazine.  The  events  of  the  day,  tlio 
deliberations  and  acts  of  the  government,  the  condition  of  society,  the 
progress  of  commerce,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
tia  thus  placed  under  constant  and  Argus-eyed  surreillance.  Fcrhapt 
Ibe  cheap  daily  paper  is  the  wonder  of  the  age.    What  a  marvel  of 
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literarjr  (kill  is  the  Timrs!  and  very  little  inferior  are  the  other  chief 

newspapcre.  No  feature  is  so  striliing  in  this  class  of  writings  as  the 
real  worth  and  ability  displayed  in  many  of  the  articles  of  the  periodi- 
cals. The  criticism  of  the  day  shows  a  great  improvement  in  concep- 
tion and  views  upon  those  of  past  ^nerations.  To  give  n  history  of 
all  theiie  periodicals  is  of  course  impossible,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  Ediuburgk  and  Quarterly  Reviews  imparted  such  an  impulse  to 
litciaiure  as  to  demand  a  few  words. 

The  Edinburgi  Ittview  was  established  In  iSoi  by  a  small  party  cf 
young  men,  obscure  at  that  time,  but  ainbitJoua  and  enterprising,  who 
were  atl  destined  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  distinction.  It  founded  its 
claim  to  success  upon  the  boldness  and  vivacity  of  its  tone,  its  total 
rejection  of  all  precedent  and  authority,  and  the  audacity  with  which 
it  discussed  questions  previously  held  to  be  "hedged  in"  with  Ihe 
'*  divinity  "  of  prescription.  Tke  Edinbargk  was  an  absolute  literary 
Fronde ;  and  its  founders  —  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Frant  is 
Horner  —  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  not  erred  in  calculatirg 
upon  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  The  criticisms  (many  of 
which  were  retrospective,  that  is,  discussing  the  men  \  of  past  eras  in 
the  htslory  and  literature  of  England  and  other  countries)  were  marked 
by  a  singular  boldness  and  pungency;  and  in  contemporary  and  local 
subjects  the  Rcviciv  exhibited  a  power  and  extent  of  vision  which  made 
its  appearance  an  era  in  journalism.  It  was  conducted  from  iSoa  to 
1829  t>y  Francis  Jeffrey  (1773-1850),  a  Scotch  advocate,  who  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  bench.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  critical 
articles,  marked  bv  good  laste  and  discrimination,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  republished  by  him  in  a  collected  form  in  1844.  Another 
of  the  most  important  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Re-niew,  and  who 
indeed  edited  the  first  number,  was  Sydney  Smith  (1771-1845),  an 
English  clergyman,  and  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  wrote  chiefly  upon  political  and  practical  questions  with  ■ 
richness  of  comic  humor,  and  an  irresistible  dry  sarcasm,  emploved 
generally  in  exiaustivt  reasoning  —  in  the  reductio  ad  absardum  — 
which  is  not  only  exquisitely  amusing,  but  is  full  of  solid  truth  as  well 
■s  pleasantry. 

g  10.  The  influence  which  the  Edlnharf;h  Review  soon  acquired  wa> 
cxtTi'bed  in  favor  of  political  principles  opposed  to  those  of  the  existing 
nilniinisirationi  and  its  authority  in  matters  of  literature  and  taste 
became  almost  paramount.  Under  these  circumstances  the  late  Mr. 
Murray,  after  consulting  Mr.  Canning  and  other  distinguished  politi- 
cians and  men  of  letters,  determined  in  1809  to  start  a  new  review  to 
counteract  the  danger  of  those  liberal  opinions  which  seemed  to  be 
menacing  the  very  integrity  of  the  Constitution.  This  new  periodical, 
which  wns  called  Tke  Quarterly  Review,  was  warmly  welcomed  bj 
Ihe  friends  of  the  government,  and  immediately  obtained  a  literaiy 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Ediaburgk.  The  editorship  of 
It  was  intrusted  to  Willi.\m  Gipford  (1757-1826),  the  translator  of 
JuvcnnI  (iSoi),  and  the  author  of  the  Baviad  (1794)  a  ad  Mttviad  (1795 )■ 
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two  of  the  most  bitter,  powerful,  mnd  resistless  literarjr  satires  which 
modern  days  have  produced.  Giftbrd  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  had 
raised  himself,  by  dint  of  almost  superhuman  exertions  and  admirable 
integrity,  to  a  high  place  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  Distin- 
guished as  a  satirist,  as  a  translator  of  satires,  and  as  the  editor  of 
several  of  the  illustrious  but  somewhat  neglected  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  his  writings,  admirable  for  sincerity,  good  sense,  and 
learning,  were  also  strongly  tinged  with  bitterness  and  personality. 

Gifford  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly ^  after  a 
short  interregnum,  by  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  a  man  of 
undoubted  genius,  the  author  of  several  novels  which  have  been  alre.idy 
mentioned,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  contributors  to  Black' 
wood^s  Magazine,  He  was  born  in  1794,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  clasf  in  classics.  He  possessed  a 
clear,  penetrating  intellect,  and  under  his  editorship,  which  continued 
from  1826  to  1853,  the  reputation  of  the  Quarterly  was  not  only  main- 
tained, but  augmented.  Many  of  the  ablest  articles  were  written  by 
himself;  and  those  which  combine  the  biography  and  criticism  of  dis- 
tinguished authors  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language.  In  1820  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  in  1837-39  he  published  the  charming  life  of  his  father- 
in-law.  In  biography  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  his  Life  of  Napoleon^ 
which  appeared  without  his  name,  is  far  superior  to  many  more  ambi- 
tious performances. 

§  11.  The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  ^uar" 
ieriy  Review  in  London,  induced  another  enterprising  publisher  tc 
start,  in  the  city  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  exercised  undivided 
sway,  a  periodical  which  might  serve  as  an  organ  of  Toryism  in  Scot- 
land. BiacJHvood*s  Magazine  fiTst  tLppesLTud  in  181 7,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  ability  of  its  purely  literary  articles,  as  well  as  by  the 
violence  of  its  political  sentiments.  Among  the  many  able  men  who 
wrote  for  it,  two  stood  pre-eminent,  John  Wilson  and  John  Gibson 
Lockhart.  Of  the  latter  we  have  already  spoken  in  connection  with 
the  J^uarterly  Review  ;  the  former,  upon  whom  fell  the  chief  burden 
of  the  magazine  after  Lockhart's  removal  to  London,  must  not  be  dis- 
missed without  a  short  notice.  John  Wilson  (1785-1854)  was  born  in 
Paisley,  May  18,  1785,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere, 
Attracted  thither  by  the  society  of  Worsdworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
other  eminent  men.  Wilson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Word  worth, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  to  some  extent,  in  his  own  poems,  the  Isle  of 
Palms  (1812),  and  The  City  after  the  Plague  (i8i6).  The  year  before 
the  publication  of  the  latter  poem,  Wilson  had  been  compelled,  by  the 
loss  of  his  fortune,  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  adopt  literature  as  a 
profession.  Though  Mr.  Blackwood  was  the  editor  of  his  own  maga* 
zine,  Wilson  was  the  presiding  spirit,  and  under  the  name  of  Christo- 
pher North  and  other  pseudonymes,  he  poured  forth  article  after  article 
iritb  exuberant  fertility.     His  Noctet  Ambrotianee^  in  which  politics, 
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literaty  criticism,  and  fun,  were  interming'Ied,  enjoTcd  extraordiaai^ 
popularity.  His  novels  likewise  were  eagerlj  read  (see  p.  ^50),  In 
iSjo  he  WIS  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He 
died  April  1,  1854.  "  With  respect  to  Wilson's  merits  as  a  writer,  a 
variety  of  judgments  will  be  formed.  His  poetry  can  never,  in  our 
opinion,  take  a  foremost  place  among  English  classics.  His  prose  tales, 
Ligkltand  Shadtnvs  of  ScottiikLift,  Tht  Trials  of  Margaret  LimJiay, 
Tkt  Foresters,  &.C.,  had  their  day.  Probably  no  man,  living  or  dead, 
could  have  written  them  except  himself,  yet  we  doubt  whether  they  will 
find  many  readers  a  dozen  jears  hence.  Of  his  criticism,  likewise, 
we  are  constrjiined  to  observe  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  decision  of  an 
impulsive  rather  than  of  a  judicial  mind.  But  far  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  indeed,  above  writers  of  the  same  class  in  any  age,  he 
soars  as  a  rhapsodist.  As  Christopher  North,  by  the  loch,  01  on  the 
moors,  or  at  Ambrose's,  he  is  the  most  gil^d  and  extraordinary  being 
that  ever  wielded  pen.  '  We  can  compare  him,  when  such  fits  are  on,  to 
nothing  more  aptly  tlian  to  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  the  roost  per- 
fect of  its  kind;  or,  better  still,  to  the  'Beautiful  leopard  from  the 
valtoy  of  the  palm-trees,'  which,  in  sheer  wantonness  and  without  any 
settled  purpose,  throws  itself  into  a  thousand  attil'^deB,  always  aston- 
ishing and  often  singularly  graceful.""  • 

5  12.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limits  to  give  an  account  of  the 
many  other  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  contributions 
to  the  Reviews  and  Magazines ;  but  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
*ioned  two  essayists  stand  forth  pre-eminent — Charles  Lamb  and 
Thomas  de  Quincey. 

Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834)  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those 
kumorists  who  form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature,  as  the  ideas 
they  expre»{s  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  character,  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  He  was  born  February  18,  1775,  in  the  Temple,  where 
his  father  was  clerk  to  one  of  the  Benchers,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  was  essentially  a  L-ondaner ;  London  life  supplied  him 
with  his  richest  materials;  and  yet  his  mind  was  so  imbued,  so  satu- 
rated with  our  older  writers,  that  he  is  original  by  the  mere  force  of 
self- trans  form  at  ion  into  the  spirit  of  the  older  literature:  he  was,  in 
short,  an  old  writer,  who  lived  by  accident  a  century  or  two  after  hi$ 
real  time.  Wordsworth  is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  solitary  rural  nature; 
Lamb  drew  an  inspiration  as  true,  as  delicate,  as  profound,  from  (he 
city  life  in  which  he  lived ;  and  from  which  he  never  was  for  a  moment 
removed  but  with  pain  and  a  yearning  to  come  back.  In  him  the 
organ  of /0ffi/tYy  must  have  been  enormously  developed :  "his  house- 
hold gods  planted  a  terribly  fixed  foot,  and  were  not  to  be  rooted  up 
without  blood."  During  the  early  and  greater  part  of  his  life,  Lamb, 
poor  and  unfriended,  was  drudging  as  a  clerk  in  the  India  House;  and 
it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  was  unchained  from  the  desk.  Yet  in 
unideal  of  all  emplo^menta,  he  iaitat 
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means  to  fill  itiS  mind  with  the  finest  aroma  of  ou/  older  i  uthors ;  par* 
Ucularljr  of  the  prose  writers  and  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  ceitturies :  and  in  his  ear'.iest  compositions,  such  as  the  dra- 
ma oiyokn  Woodviiy  and  subsequently  in  the  Essays  of  Elia^  although 
the  world  at  first  perceived  a  mere  imitation  of  their  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, there  was,  in  reality,  a  revival  of  their  very  spirit.  The 
Essays  of  Elia,  contributed  by  him  at  different  times  to  the  LonJon 
Magatine^  are  the  finest  things,  for  humor,  taste,  penetration,  and 
vivacity,  which  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Montaigne.  Where 
shall  we  find  such  intense  delicacy  of  feeling,  such  unimaginable  hap« 
piness  of  expression,  such  a  searching  into  the  very  body  of  truth,  as 
in  these  unpretending  compositions?  A  chance  word,  dropped  half  by 
accident,  a  parenthesis,  an  exclamation,  often  let  us  into  the  very 
mechanism  of  the  sentiment  —  admit  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes. 
The  style  has  a  peculiar  and  most  subtle  charm ;  not  the  result  of  labor, 
for  it  is  found  in  as  great  perfection  in  his  familiar  letters  —  a  certain 
quaintness  and  antiquity,  not  affected  in  Lamb,  but  the  natural  garb 
of  his  thoughts.  This  arises  partly  from  the  saturation  of  his  mind 
with  the  rich  and  solid  reading  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  partly,  but 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  from  the  sensibility  of  his  mind.  The 
manure  was  abundant,  but  the  soil  was  also  of  a  *^  Sicilian  fruitfulness." 
As  in  all  the  true  humorists,  his  pleasantry  was  inseparably  allied  with 
the  finest  pathos :  the  merry  quip  on  the  tongue  was  but  the  commen- 
tary on  the  tear  which  tembled  in  the  eye.  He  possessed  the  power, 
which  is  seen  in  Shakspeare*s  Fools,  of  conveying  a  deep  philosophical 
verity  in  a  jest  —  of  uniting  the  wildest  merriment  with  the  truest 
pathos  and  the  deepest  wisdom.  It  is  not  only  the  easy  laugh  of 
Touchstone  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  but  the  heart-rending  pleasantry 
of  Lear's  Fool  in  the  storm.  The  inspiration  that  other  poets  find  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  forest,  in  the  sea.  Lamb  could  draw  from  the 
crowd  of  Fleet  Street,  from  the  remembrances  of  an  old  actor,  from 
the  benchers  of  the  Temple.  In  his  poems,  also,  so  few  in  number 
and  so  admirable  in  originality,  we  have  the  quintessence  of  familiar 
sentiment,  expressed  in  the  diction  of  Herbert,  Wither,  and  the  great 
dramatists. 

Lamb  was  the  schoolfellow,  the  devoted  admirer  and  friend,  of  Cole- 
ridge; and  perhaps  there  never  ^vas  an  individual  so  loved  hy  all  his 
contem{K>raries,  by  men  of  every  opinion,  of  every  shade  of  literary, 
political,  and  religious  sentiment,  as  this  great  wit  and  amiable  man. 
The  passionate  enemy  of  everything  like  cant,  commonplace,  or  con- 
ventionality, his  writings  derive  a  singular  charm,  a  kind  of  fresh  and 
^ild  flavor,  from  his  relight  in  paradox.  The  man  himself  was  full  of 
paradox:  and  his  punning  repartees,  delivered  with  all  the  pangs 
of  stuttering,  oflen  contained  a  decisive  and  unanswerable  settlement 
of  the  question.  In  his  drama  of  yokn  Woodvil  he  endeavored  to 
revive  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ;  and  the  work  might  be 
mistaken  for  some  woodland  play  of  Hey  wood  or  Shirley.    But  it  wai 
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his  Sftcimtms  of  Ikt  Old  Emgtisk  Dramalitli  which  showed  what 
treasures  of  Ihe  richest  poetry  lay  concealed  in  the  unpublished,  and  in 
modern  times  unknown,  writers  of  that  wonderful  age,  whose  fame  had 
been  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  some  two  or  three  names  of  the  same 
period.  In  the  few  lines,  often  only  the  few  words,  of  critJcism  in 
wliich  Lamb  sketched  the  characters  of  the  dramatists  (with  whose 
writings,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  Shakspeare  down  to 
Broome  or  Toumeur,  n  j  man  was  ever  more  familiar),  we  see  perpetual 
examples  of  the  delicacy  and  pene[ra;!on  of  his  critical  faculty. 

Lamb's  mind,  in  its  sensitiveness,  in  its  mixture  of  wit  and  pathos, 
was  eminently  Shakspearian  ;  and  his  intense  and  reverent  study  of  tlie 
works  of  Shakspeare  doubtless  gave  ■  tendency  to  this  :  the  glow  of  his 
humor  was  too  pure  and  steady  not  to  have  been  reflected  from  the  sun. 
In  his  poems,  as  for  instance  the  Fartwellto  Tobacco,  the  Old  Familiar 
Faces,  and  his  few  but  beautiful  sonnets,  we  find  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  this  cjualnt  tenderness  of  fancy,  the  simplicity  of  the  child 
mingled  with  the  learning  of  the  scholar. 

Among  the  Essayi  of  Elia  are  several  little  narratives,  generatlj 
vi^^ions  and  parables,  inexpressibly  simple  and  beautiful.  The  one 
named  Dream-Children,  and  another  entitled  Tie  Ckild-Angtl,  are 
worthy  of  Jean  Paul  himsetf:  white  the  little  tale  Roiamoud  Gray  it 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  inimitable  gems  ever  produced  in  that  difficult 
style. 

§  13.  Perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  in  the  present 
century,  not  excepting  even  Macaulay,  ia  Tiiomas  De  Quincey  (17S5' 
1859).  He  was  born  of  wealthy  parents  near  Manchester,  August  15, 
1785,  and  in  his  Confcfsiom  of  an  English  Opium-Ealtr  he  has  left  us 
nn  extraordinary  account  of  his  early  life,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
clearly  a  mixture  of  Dichtvng  and  Wahrhcit.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  eitraordinery  stock  of  knowledge 
upon  every  subject  that  was  started  in  conversation  j  but  even  at  that 
l>criod  he  had  commenced  taking  large  doses  of  opium.  After  leaving 
Okford  he  Ecttlcd  at  Grasmere,  but  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  lie  died  December  8,  1859.  Upon 
De  Quincey's  position  in  the  literature  of  the  present  daj-  an  nble  critic 
observes,  "  De  Quincey's  mind  never  wholly  recovered  from  Ihe 
effects  of  his  eighteen  years'  indulgence  in  opium.  He  himself  says, 
half  jocularly,  but  apparently  quite  truly,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
opium-eater  never  to  finish  anything.  He  himself  never  finished  any- 
liiin^'.  except  his  sentences,  which  are  models  of  elaborate  workmanship. 
Hut  many  of  his  essays  are  literally  fragments,  while  those  which  arc 
n»t  generally  convey  the  impression  of  being  mere  prolegomena  to 
tome  far  greater  work  of  which  he  had  formed  the  conception  only. 
Throughout  his  volumes,  moreover,  we  find  allusions  to  writings  which 
have  never  seen  Uie  daylight.  And  finally,  there  is  The  Great  Un- 
finifked,  the  De  Emendatione  Human!  iHlellectm,  to  which  he  had  at 
one  time  devoted  the  labor  of  his  whole  life.    It 's,  in  fact,  th    one  halP 
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DteUnchoIj  reflection  which  hit  ureer  iuggests,  that  s  man  10  capable 
aa  he  waa  of  enercising  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  political 
and  religioua  thought  of  the  present  age,  should  have  comparativel/ 
muted  his  opportunities,  and  left  us  his  moet  precious  ideas  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Sibj't'i  leaves  after  they  had  been  scattered  hy  the  wind. 
Hence  those  who  approach  him  with  any  serious  purpose  are  only  too 
likely  to  come  away  disappointed.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  on  his  style, 
at  once  complex  and  harmonious,  at  once  powerful  and  polished,  than 
on  the  aubstance  of  his  works,  that  his  posthumous  fame  will  be  depen- 
dent. The  extraordinary  compass  and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction, 
accommodating  itself  without  an  elTort  to  the  highest  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, to  the  minutest  subtleties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  gayctt 
vagaries  of  humor,  are  by  themselves  indeed  a  sure  pledge  of  a  long  if 
not  undying  reputation."  • 

De  Quincey's  writings  have  been  collected  in  fourteen  volume*.  The 
best  known  is  the  Con/cssiom  ef  an  Englisk  Opimm-Eater,  published 
in  tSai,  in  which  the  language  frequently  soars  to  astonishing  heights 
of  eloquence.  Of  his  historical  essays  and  narratives,  the  finest  is 
his  Flight  of  the  Kalmmch  Tartan,  which  is  equal,  in  many  passages, 
to  the  English  Opium-Ealer.  His  literary  criticisms,  t>olh  upon  Eng- 
lish and  German  writers,  are  very  numerous,  but  cannot  be  further 
noticed  here.  Some  of  his  essays  are  almost  exclusively  humorous, 
among  which  Murder  eonsidered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  the  best 
known.  The  critic  whom  we  have  alrendy  quoted,  thus  sums  up  De 
Quinceys  literary  meritst  "A  great  master  of  English  composition; 
a  critic  of  uncommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator 
of  received  opinions;  a  philosophic  inquirer,  second  only  to  his  tiri>t 
and  sole  hero  (Coleridge),  —  De  Quincey  has  left  no  successor  to  his 
rank.  The  exquisite  finish  of  his  style,  with  the  scholastic  rigor  of  his 
logic,  forms  a  combination  which  centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but 
which  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English 
literature." 

S  14.  One  of  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  present  century  has  been 
that  of  political  economy.  Adam  Smith  has  been  well  called  the  cre- 
ator of  the  science,  and  his  followers  in  the  present  age  have  exercised 
no  small  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  public  opinion  and  in 
controlling  the  course  of  public  events.  Ricardo,  Senior,  MacuL' 
LOCH,  and  Mill  are  writers  whose  place  in  a  history  of  literature  would 
perhaps  be  Email,  but  whose  influence  on  politics  and  commerce  have 
been  so  great,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  call  the  atten 
tion  of  the  student  to  their  works.  The  most  important  writer  upon 
ethics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy  is  undoubtedly  Jbrrhy 
BbntBam  (1748-1S3J).  He  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  London,  wa* 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  pursue  it  as  a 
profession.  For  half  a  century  Dentham  was  the  centre  of  n  small  but 
inCueutinl  circle  of  philosophical  writers,  and  waa  the  founder  of  wbal 

•  daarteTly  Revita,  Vo.  219,  pp.  15, 16. 
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is  called  the  utilitarian  «chool.  In'one  of  hit  earliest  works  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  "  utility  was  the  measure  and  test  of  all  vir- 
tue;" and  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophj'  wu,  that  hap- 
pineas  is  the  end  and  test  of  all  morality.  It  is,  however,  tu  a  writer 
on  jurisprudence  that  his  fame  rests ;  and  almost  all  the  improTcment* 
in  English  law  that  have  since  bet-n  carried  into  effect  majr  be  trsccil, 
•ilber  direct!;  or  indirectlj,  to  '  ' 
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SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATUKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


UUratort  In  the  Colontci  ImiUtlra.  Relation  of  American  to  Engltih  liters 
ture.  Oradaal  AdTanceinent  of  th»  United  Slatei  in  I,etttra.  Their  laA 
Derelopment  Iheoli^ol.  Writer!  in  thia  Department.  Johathah  Ev- 
WASM-  Beligioua  Contromar.  William  E.  Chahnino.  Writinga  of  the 
Clergj.  Newapapera  and  School  Book).  Domeatio  literature.  Femala 
Writera.  Oralorj.  BeToIutionarr  Eloquence.  American  Oraton.  ALn< 
.  AKDEB  Hamilton.  Daniel  WsBarBK  and  other*.  EowAun  Etehitt. 
Amcricui    Hialor;    and    HiBloriina.      Jassd    Spabkb.      David    RahSaI. 

GeOBOI    B.INCBOFT.       QiLUBETU.      ELUOT.      LOWIHO.       WiLLUM  II.  Fbu- 
COn.      IBTIMO.      Wh  EATON.      COOFIB.      FABKMAH. 

e  element  of  civilized  life;  but  in  diHerent 
,ts  sometimea  as  a  paaaive  taste  or  means  of 
culture,  and  at  others  aa  a  development  of  productive  tendencies.  The 
firal  ii  the  usual  form  in  colonial  societies,  where  the  habit  of  looking 
to  the  fatherland  for  intellectual  nutriment  as  well  as  political  authority 
U  the  natural  result  even  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  circumstances,  too, 
of  joung  communities,  like  those  of  the  individual,  are  unfavorable  to 
original  literarj'  production.  Life  is  too  absorbing  to  be  recorded  other- 
wise than  in  statistics.  The  wants  of  the  hour  and  the  exigencies  of 
practical  responsibility  wholly  engage  the  mind.  Half  a  century  ago, 
it  was  usual  to  sneer  in  England  at  the  literary  pretensions  of  America; 
but  the  ridicule  was  quite  as  unphilosophical  ai  unju&t,  for  it  was  to  ba 
expected  that  the  new  settlements  would  find  their  chief  mental  sub- 
tistence  in  the  rich  heritage  of  British  literature,  endeared  to  them  hf 
a  community  of  language,  political  sentiment,  and  historical  aasocialioil 
And  when  a  few  of  the  busy  deniiens  of  a  new  republic  ventured  tii 
give  expression  to  their  thoughts,  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  spirit 
and  the  principles  of  their  ancestral  literature  should  reappear.  Scenery, 
border-life,  the  vicinity  of  the  aborigines,  and  a  great  political  experi- 
ment were  the  only  novel  features  in  the  new  world  upon  which  to 
found  anticipations  of  originality;  in  academic  culture,  habitual  read- 
ing, moral  and  domestic  tastes,  and  cast  of  mind,  the  Americans  were 
Identified  with  the  mother  country,  and.  In  all  essential  parlicuLin, 
(177) 
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would  naturally  follow  the  ityle  thus  inherent  in  their  natures  and  con- 
fiimed  by  habit  and  study.  At  first,  therefore,  the  literary  development 
of  the  United  Slates  was  imitative;  but  with  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
Ir*,  and  her  increased  leisure  and  means  of  education,  the  writings  of 
IhL-  people  became  more  and  more  charactenstic ;  theological  and  polit' 
icnl  occasions  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  moulds  of  thought; 
and  didactic,  romantic,  and  picturesque  composition*  appeared  from 
time  to  time.  Irving  peopled  "Sleepy  Hollow"  with  fanciful  crea- 
tions i  Bryant  described  not  only  with  truth  and  grace,  but  with  de*o 
lional  sentiment,  the  characteristic  scenes  of  his  native  land;  Coopei 
introduced  Europeans  to  the  wonder*  of  her  forest  and  sea-coast ;  Ban- 
crolt  made  her  story  eloquent;  and  Webster  proved  that  the  race  of 
orators  who  once  roused  her  children  to  freedom  was  not  extinct.  The 
rames  of  Edwards  and  Franklin  were  echoed  abroad ;  the  bonds  o( 
nientat  dependence  were  gradually  loosened ;  the  inherited  taste* 
remained,  but  they  were  freshened  with  a  more  native  sect;  and 
although  Brockden  Brown  is  slill  compared  to  Godwin,  Irving  to 
Addison,  Cooper  to  Scott,  IlolTmnn  to  Moore,  Emerson  to  Carlyle, 
and  Holmes  to  Pope,  a  characteristic  vein,  an  individuality  of  thought, 
■nd  a  local  significance  is  now  generally  recognized  in  the  emanationa 
of  the  American  mind ;  and  the  best  of  them  rank  favorably  and  har- 
moniously with  similar  exemplars  in  British  literature ;  while,  in  a  lew 
instances,  the  nationality  is  so  marked,  and  so  sanctioned  by  true 
genius,  as  to  challenge  the  recognition  of  all  impartial  and  able  critics. 
The  majority,  however,  of  our  authors  are  men  of  talent  rather  than 
of  genius;  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  literature  of  the  country  has  Sprung 
from  New  England,  and  is  therefore,  as  ■  general  rule,  too  unimpas- 
sioned  and  coldlyelegant  for  popular  effect.  There  have  been  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  self-reliance,  and  an  obstinate  blindness  to  the  worth  of 
native  material,  both  scenic,  historical,  and  social.  The  great  defect 
of  our  literature  has  been  a  lack  of  independence,  and  too  exclusive  a 
dulerence  to  hackneyed  models  ;  there  has  been,  and  is,  no  deficiency  of 
Intellectual  life;  it  has  thus  far,  however,  often  proved  too  diftusi\-e 
and  conventional  for  great  results. 

The  intellect  of  the  country  first  developed  in  a  theological  form. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  emigration,  induced  by  difference 
of  religious  opinion,  the  free  scope  which  the  new  colonies  afforded  for 
discussion,  and  the  variety  of  creeds  represented  by  the  different  races 
who  thus  met  on  a  common  soil,  including  every  diversity  of  sentiment, 
from  Puritanism  to  Episcopacy,  each  extreme  modified  by  shades  of 
doctrine  and  individual  speculation.  The  clergy,  also,  were  the  besi 
educated  and  most  influential  class;  in  political  and  social  as  well  ns 
religious  affairs,  their  voice  had  a  controlling  power;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  they  alone  enjoyed  that  frequent  immunity  from 
physical  labor  which  is  requisite  to  mental  productiveness.  The  colo- 
nial era,  thtrefore,  boasted  only  a  theological  literature,  for  the  most 
part  fugitive  and  controversial,  yet  sometimes  taking  a  more  perma- 
nent shape,  as  in  the  Biblical  Concordance  of  Newman,  and  some  of 
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tl.e  writing*  of  Roger  Williame,  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Mny- 
bcw,  Cooper,  Stiles,  Dwight,  Elliot,  Johnion,  Chauncey,  Witherspoon, 
snd  Hopkins.  There  is  no  want  of  learning  or  reasoning  power  in 
manj  of  the  tracts  of  those  once  formidable  disputants ;  and  such  read* 
ing  accorded  with  the  stem  tastes  of  our  ancestors;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  ipecimens  which  yet  remain  in  print  are  niw  only  referred  to 
by  the  curious  student  of  divinity  or  the  antiquarian.  One  enduring 
rctic,  however,  of  this  epoch  survives,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation 
by  nietaphyiidans  for  its  subtlety  of  argument,  its  originality  and  vigoi, 
anil  masterly  treatment  of  a  profound  subject.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
"rtati$e  oi>  tie  Will,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  a  work  originally  undertaken  to 
famish  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  CalvinJstic  dogmas,  and,  in  its 
■agaciouB  hardihood  of  thought,  forming  a  characteristic  introduction 
to  the  literary  history  of  New  England. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  only  son  of  a  Connecticut  minister  of 
good  acquirements  and  sincere  piety.  He  was  born  in  1703,  in  the  town 
of  Windsor;  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  at 
nineteen  became  a  settled  preacher  in  New  Vorlt.  In  1713  he  was  ' 
elected  a  tutor  in  the  college  at  New  Haven  ;  and  ader  discharging  its 
duties  with  eminent  success  for  two  years,  he  became  the  colleague  of 
his  grandfather,  in  the  ministry,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Northanip' 
ton,  ill  Massachusetts.  Relieved  from  all  material  cares  by  the  affection 
of  his  wife,  his  time  was  entirely  given  to  professional  occupallons  and 
study.  An  ancient  elm  is  yet  designated  in  the  town  where  he  passed 
so  many  years,  in  the  crotch  of  which  was  his  favorite  seat,  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  read  and  think  for  hours  together.  His  sermons 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  several  were  republished  in  England. 
As  a  writer,  he  first  gained  celebrity  by  a  treatise  on  Original  Sim, 
He  was  inaugurated  President  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  on  the  l6th 
of  February,  1785 ;  and  on  the  aid  of  the  ensuing  March  died  of  small- 
pox, which  then  ravaged  tlie  vicinity. 

"This  remarkable  man,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  the  meta- 
physician of  America,  was  formed  among  the  Calviniits  of  New  Eng- 
land, when  their  stem  doctrine  retained  its  vigorous  authority.  Hi* 
power  of  subtle  argument,  perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed 
among  men,  was  joined,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  mystics,  with  a 
character  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor.  He  embraced  their  doc- 
trine, probably  without  knowing  it  to  be  theirs.  Had  he  suffered  thia 
noble  principle  to  take  the  right  road  to  all  its  fair  consequences,  he 
would  have  entirely  concurred  with  Plato,  with  Shaftesbury  and  Male- 
branche,  in  devotion  to  '  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair.' 
But  he  thought  it  necessary  afterwards  to  limit  his  doctrine  to  his  own 
persiasion,  by  denying  that  such  moral  excellence  could  be  discovered 
in  divine  things  by  those  Christians  who  did  not  take  the  tame  view 
with  him  of  their  religion."* 

Although  so  meagre  a  result,  as  far  as  regards  permanent  liteivturc^ 
iprang  from  the  early  theological  writings  in  America,  they  had  a  ce^ 

*  Progrtis  of  Ethleat  Pbilosoplij. 
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lain  strength  and  earneBtness  which  tended  to  invigorate  and  exerciM 
the  minds  of  thi:  people;  sometimes,  indeed,  conducive  to  bigotrj',  Inil 
often  inciting  reflective  habits.  The  mental  lifeof  the  coIonistH  Eeetned, 
for  H  long  time,  identical  with  religious  discussion ;  and  the  names  of 
Anne  Hutchinson,  Roger  Williams,  George  Fox,  Whitefield,  the  earl; 
field-preacher,  and  subsequently  those  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Murray,  the 
father  of  UniversaliBni  in  America,  were  rallj'ing  words  for  logical 
warfare:  the  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  Quakerism,  bapti&ni  b; 
immersion,  and  other  of  the  minority  against  those  of  the  old  Presby- 
terian and  Church  of  England  doctrine,  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
trncts,  sermons,  and  oral  debates  which  elicited  no  little  acumen, 
rhetoric,  and  learning.  The  originalitj  and  productive nes*  of  the 
American  mind  in  this  department  have,  indeed,  always  been  charac- 
teristic features  in  its  development.  Scholars  and  orators  of  distiri* 
guished  ability  have  never  been  wanting  to  the  clerical  profession 
among  us  1  and  every  sect  in  the  land  has  its  illustrious  interpreter!, 
who  have  bequeathed,  or  still  contribute,  written  memorials  of  Iheii 
ability.  Davics.  Bellamy,  Robinson,  Stuart,  Tappan,  Williams,  Bishop 
White,  Dr.  Jarris,  Dr.  Hawks,  Hooker,  Cheever,  and  others,  have 
materially  adorned  the  literature  of  the  church ;  the  diversity  of  sects 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  striking  facts  in  our  social  history,  and 
is  fully  illustrated  by  the  literary  organs  of  each  denomination,  from 
the  spiritual  commentaries  of  Bush  to  the  ardent  Catholicism  of 
Brownson.*  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a 
memorable  conflict  took  place  between  the  liberal  and  orthodox  party ; 
and  among  the  writings  of  the  former  may  be  found  more  finished 
specimens  of  composition  than  had  previously  appeared  on  ethics  and 
religion.  Independent  of  their  opinions,  the  high  morality  and  beau 
tiful  sentiment,  as  well  as  chaste  and  graceful  diction,  of  the  leader* 
of  that  school,  gave  a  literary  value  and  interest  to  pulpit  eloquence 
which  Eoon  exercised  a  marked  intluence  on  the  literary  taste  of  the 
community.  Religious  and  moral  writings  now  derived  from  style 
a  new  interest.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  who  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  genius  in  ethical  literature,  i»  William  Ellery 
Channing. 

"Ilalfaccnturyago,  there  might  have  been  seen,  threading  the  streeta 
of  Richmond,  a  diminutive  figure,  with  a  pale,  attenuated  face,  eyes  of 
spiritual  brightness,  an  expansive  and  calm  brow,  and  movements  of 
crity.  An  abstraction  of  manner  and  intentneis  of  eipres- 
'  "e  the  scrupulously  neat  yet  worn  attiro 
:anE  and  habits  of  self-denial.   Theyouth 

•  The  clnfiy  have  been  imoni;  the  prominent  Uboren  in  the  field  of  naersl 
lilFnture.  The  names  of  Dehon,  Payion,  Potter,  Ablioll.  Bedell,  Knox,  Todd, 
WoodH,  Sprague,  Bainl,  Barnes,  Alemnder,  Tj-ng,  Bacon,  Stusrt,  BuihoeU. 
Bcccber.  Coie,  Croswell,  Hudson,  SliFltnn,  Spenrer,  of  the  OTihodoi  and  tb* 
Episcopal  denomination,  and  of  Buckrainsiec,  William  and  Henry  Ware,  Dewej, 
Wftifm.in,  Osgood,  Greenwood,  Fmlhinghim,  Brooks,  Furaess,  Hedge,  Clarke, 
Ha/e,  ^V".  H.  Channing, Pe»boilv,S\<;tiQn,tni4iQmi  ovVtuu^  <.\* Cuitarjia,  mx* 
UeatiSed  with  current  educatioual  aikd  i«\tsiQ<u\i<.f3*.'ua». 
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wa»  one  of  those  children  of  New  England,  brnced  hy  her  discipline, 
and  eartj  sent  forth  to  earn  a  position  in  the  world  b^  force  of  charac- 
ter and  activity  of  intellect.  He  was  baptized  into  the  fralernitj-  of 
Nature  hy  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sea  as  it  breaks  along  the 
craggy  sliiire  of  Rhode  Island;  the  domestic  influences  of  a  Puritan 
household  had  initiated  him  into  the  moral  convictions;  and  the  teach- 
ingi  o\  Harvard  yielded  him  the  requisite  attainments  to  discharge 
theoflict  ofprivBte  tutor  in  a  wealthy  Virginian  family.  Then  and  there, 
lar  frum  he  companions  of  his  studies  and  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
through  secret  conflicts,  devoted  application  to  books,  and  meditation, 
amid  privations,  comparative  isolation,  and  premature  responsibility, 
be  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Illness  had 
•ubdued  his  elasticity,  care  shadowed  his  dreams,  and  retirement  sol- 
emnized his  desires.  Thence  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  pursued  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  way  as  an  eloquent 
divine  and  powerful  writer,  achieving  a  wide  renown,  bequeathing  a 
venerated  memory,  and  a  series  of  discourses,  reviews,  and  essays, 
which,  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  earnestneas,  vindicate  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  original  endowments  and  eternal  destiny  of  human 
nature,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  'the  ways  of  God  to  man.'  Sects- 
nan  controversy,  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  journeys  abroad  and 
at  home,  intercourse  with  superior  minds  and  the  seclusion  made  neces- 
■ary  by  disease,  —  the  quiet  of  home,  the  refining  influence  of  literary 
taste,  and  the  vocations  of  citizen,  father,  and  philanthropist,  occupied 
those  intervening  years.  He  died,  one  beautiful  October  evening,  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  while  on  a  summer  excursion,  and  was  buried 
at  Mount  Auburn.  A  monument  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  his 
parishioners  and  the  e»alied  estimation  he  had  acquired  in  the  world. 
A  biography  prepared  by  his  nephew  recounts  the  few  incidents  of  his 
career,  and  gracefully  unfolds  the  process  of  his  growth  and  mental 

"  It  is  seldom  that  ethical  writings  interest  the  multitude.  The  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  and  the  formal  style  in  which 
they  are  usually  embodied,  are  equally  destitute  of  that  popular  charm 
that  wins  the  common  heart.  A  remarkable  exception  is  presented  in 
the  literary  remains  of  Channing.  The  simple  yet  comprehensive  ideas 
upon  which  he  dwells,  the  tranquil  gravity  of  his  utterance,  and  the 
winning  clearness  of  his  style,  render  many  of  his  productions  univer- 
■ally  attractive  as  examples  of  quiet  and  persuasive  eloquence.  And 
tliiB  result  is  entirely  independent  of  any  sympathy  with  his  theological 
Ojiinions,  or  experience  of  his  pulpit  oratory.  Indeed,  the  genuine 
ir.tercst  of  Dr.  Channing's  writings  is  ethical.  As  the  champion  of  a 
tcct,  his  labors  have  but  a  temporary  value ;  as  the  exponent  of  a  doc- 
trinal system,  he  will  not  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  because  the 
world  is  daily  better  appreciating  the  religious  sentiment  ns  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  any  dogma ;  but  as  a  moral  essayist,  some  of  the  more 
Unished  writings  of  Channing  will  have  a  permanent  hold  upon  reflec- 
tive  and  tasteful  minds.     His  nephew  has  covn^'i\e,i\iw  \rto^w(^-3  ■«\'^ 
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•in|:^lar  judgment.    lie  has  followed  the  method  of  Lockliart  in  tli 
Life  of  Scott.    As  far  as  possible,  the  narrative  is  woven  from  lette 
and  diaries,  —  the  subject  Fpeaks  for  himself,  and  onljr  sudi  intermcd 
ate  observations  of  the  editor  are  given  as  are  necessary  to  form  a  con 
nected  \i  hole.    Uneventful  as  these  memoirs  are,  thej  are  interesting  a 
•-cvelations  of  the  process  of  culture,  the  means  and  purposes  of  ozvm 
\f  hose  words  have  winged  their  way,  bearing  emphatic  messages,  ovec^ 
both  hemispheres,  —  who,  for  many  years,  successfully  advocated  im- 
portant truths,  and  whose  memory  is  one  of  the  most  honored  of  N 
England's  gifted  divines. 

**To  Dr.  Channing's  style  is,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribable  the  popu-^ 
larity  of  his  writings ;  and  we  are  struck  with  its  remarkable  identit 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career.  A  petition  to  Con-^ 
gress,  penned  while  a  student  at  the  University,  which  appears  in  thes^^ 
volumes,  has  all  its  prominent  characteristics  —  its  brief  sentences,  occa^ — -  - 
sionally  lengthened  where  the  idea  requires  it — its  emphasis,  its  sim*  -^ 
plicity,  directness,  and  transparent  diction.  This  is  a  curious  eviden 
of  the  purely  meditative  existence  he  must  have  passed;  for  it  is  b 
attrition  with  other  minds  and  subjection  to  varied  influences,  that 
style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  tone  of  manners  undergoes  those  strikin 
modifications  which  wc  perceive  in  men  less  intent  upon  a  few  thought 
His  character  is,  therefore,  justly  described  as  more  indebted  to  *the  in 
lluenccs  of  solitary  thought  tlian  of  companionship.'  Such  is  the  process^ 
by  which  all  truth  becomes  clearly  impressed  and  richly  developed  Xxp 
consciousness ;  on  the  same  principle  that,  according  to  Mary  Wollstone* 
craft,  reflection  is  necessary  to  the  realization  even  of  a  great  passion* 
*  I  derive  my  sentiments  from  the  nature  of  man,'  says  one  of  Chan- 
ning^  letters.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  true  if  he  had 
said  one  man ;  for  an  inference  we  long  ago  derived  from  his  writings, 
we  find  amply  confirmed  in  his  memoirs  —  that  he  was  a  \Qry  inade- 
quate observer.  Some  of  his  attempts  to  portray  character  arc  as  com- 
plete fancy  sketches  as  we  ever  perused.  They  show  an  utter  blindness 
to  the  real  traits  even  of  familiar  persons.  Beautiful  in  themselves,  it 
is  usually  from  the  graceful  drapery  of  his  imagination  that  the  chann 
is  derived.  Indeed,  Dr.  Channing  hardly  came  near  enough  to  see  the 
features  in  their  literal  significance.  He  drew  almost  exclusively  from 
within.  His  subjects  were  what  the  lay-figure  is  to  the  artist — frames 
for  his  thoughts  to  deck  with  effective  costume.  When  he  reasone4of 
a  truth  or  an  idea,  he  was  more  at  home ;  for  in  the  abstract  he  was  at 
I'berty  to  expatiate,  without  keeping  in  view  the  actual  relations  cf 
things —  the  stern  facts  and  bare  realities  of  life  and  character.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  refined  and  thoughtful  mind,  than 
to  follow  Channing  in  his  exposition  of  a  striking  idea  or  truth  —  so 
clearly  and  dispassionately  stated,  then  gradually  unfolded  to  its  ulti- 
n  <;te  significance,  with,  here  and  there,  a  striking  illustration ;  and  then 
wound  up,  like  a  fine  strain  of  music,  which  seems  to  raise  us  more  and 
more  into  light  and  tranquillity  on  invisible  pinions  I "  * 

*  Characteristics  of  literature.    First  Scries* 
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or  rill  tb.c  f'Toi^rri  ronir.Miit  .r  -r-  »-'i  c.-.v  jv  <!;' iral  ir^.4'' r  t'oM<;  and 
na!:<)i;al  eh:ii';h  tcr,  I  ).•  T^  *  >  |ik'\  il  ;•■  ;-  ti.c  iiiot  cii- t.n_;ui -luil  I'lr  pliil- 
O'opiiical  insight;  and  although  many  ot"  his  speculations  arc  vision- 
trj,  not  a  few  are  pregnant  with  reflective  wisdom.  He  szys  in  regard 
to  the  literary  development  of  such  a  republic  as  our  own,  tliat  its  earljr 
fruits  "  will  bear  marks  of  an  untutored  and  rude  vigor  of  thought, 
frequently  of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity."  Wliat  may  be 
teniied  the  casual  writing  and  speaking  of  the  country,  coufirms  this 
prophecy.  The  two  most  prolific  branches  of  literature  in  America 
are  journalism  and  educational  works.  The  aim  in  both  is  to  supply 
tliat  immediate  demand  which,  according  to  the  French  philosopher,  is 
more  imperative  and  prevailing  than  in  monarchical  lands.  Newspa- 
pers and  school-books  are,  therefore,  the  characteristic  form  of  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  greatest  scholars  of  the  country  have 
not  deemed  the  production  of  the  latter  an  unworthy  labor,  nor  the 
most  active,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  failed  to  exercise  their  best 
powers  in  the  former  sphere.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  therefore,  who 
observed  the  predominance  of  these  two  departments,  would  arrive  at 
the  just  conclusion,  that  the  great  mental  distinction  of  the  nation  is 
twofold  —  the  universality  of  education  and  a  general,  though  super- 
ficial intellectual  activity  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  another  phase  of  our  literary  condition  equally  significant; 
and  that  is  the  popularity  of  what  may  be  termed  domestic  reading —  a 
species  of  books  intended  for  the  family,  and  designed  to  teach  science, 
religion,  morality,  the  love  of  nature,  and  other  desirable  acquisitions. 
These  works  range  from  a  juvenile  to  a  mature  scope  and  interest,  both 
in  form  and  spirit,  but  are  equally  free  of  all  extravagance,  —  except  it 
be  purely  imaginative,  —  and  are  unexceptionable,  often  elevated,  in 
moral  tone.  They  constitute  the  literature  of  the  fireside,  and  give  to 
the  young  their  primary  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Hence  theii 
moral  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Accordingly,  children's 
books  have  not  been  thought  unworthy  the  care  of  the  best  minds : 
philosophers  like  Guizot,  poets  like  Hans  Andersen,  popular  novelists 
like  Scott  and  Dickons,  have  not  scorned  this  apparently  humble  but 
most  influential  service.  The  reform  in  books  for  the  young  was  com- 
menced in  England  by  Maria  Edgcworth  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  when  the 
Parents*  Assistant  and  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  superseded 
Mother  Goose  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ;  and  with  the  instinct  of 
domestic  utility  so  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  water,  this  impulse 
was  caught  up  and  prolonged  here,  and  resulted  in  a  class  of  books 
and  writers,  not  marked  by  high  genius  or  striking  originality,  yet 
honorable  to  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  These 
have  supplied  the  countless  homes  scattered  over  the  western  continent 
with  innocent,  instructive,  and  often  refined  reading,  sometimes  instinct 
not  only  with  a  domestic  but  a  national  spirit;  often  abounding  with 
the  most  fresh  and  true  pictures  of  scenery,  customs,  and  local  traits, 
Rnd  usually  conceived  in  a  tone  of  gentleness  and  purity  fitted  to  chas« 
ten  and  improve  the  taste.    These  writers  have  usually  adapted  them« 
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ielves  e(]UBl1j  t"  the  youigoet  and  lo  the  most  adTanccd  of  the  Tamil; 
circle  —  cstendcd  their  labor  of  love  from  the  child's  story-book  to  lb* 
domestic  novel.* 

Oratory  is  eminentlv  the  literature  of  republics.  Politic*',  freedom 
gives  both  occaaion  and  impulse  to  thought  on  public  intEresta;  and  tti 
eMp'cseion  is  a  requisite  Bccompli^hment  to  every  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic citizen.  American  eloquence,  although  not  unknown  in  the  pro- 
fessional spheres  of  colonial  life,  developed  with  originality  and  rich- 
ness at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  Indeed,  the  questions  that  agitated 
the  country  naturally  induced  popular  discussions,  and  as  a  sense  of 
wrong  and  a  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemea,  took  the  place 
of  remonstrance  and  argument,  a  race  of  orators  seems  to  have  sprung 
to  life,  whose  chief  traits  continue  evident  in  a  long  and  illustrious  roll 
of  names,  identified  with  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  divines.  From 
the  stripling  Hamilton,  who,  in  }\i\y,  1774,  held  a  vast  concourse  in 
brcalhiesa  excitement,  in  the  fields  near  New  Vork,  while  he  demon- 
strated the  right  and  necessity  of  resistance  to  British  oppression,  to 
the  mature  Webster,  who,  in  December,  1829,  defended  the  union  of  the 
sixties  with  an  argumentative  and  rhetorical  power  ever  memorable  in 
the  annnls  of  legislation,  there  has  been  a  series  of  remarkable  public 
speakers  who  have  nobly  illustrated  this  branch  of  literature  in  the 
United  Stales.  The  fame  of  American  eloquence  is  in  part  tradition- 
ary. Worren,  Adams,  and  Otis  in  Boston,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  their  spirit-stirring  appeals,  roused  the  land  to  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  its  just  rights;  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gouverncur 
Morris,  Pinckney,  Jay,  Rutledge,  and  other  firm  and  gifted  men  gave 
wise  and  effective  direction  lo  the  power  thus  evoked,  by  their  logical 
and  earnest  appeals. 

"At  the  time  the  contest  began,"  633-5  Guiiot,  "  there  were  in  each 
colony  some  men  already  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens,  already  well 
known  in  the  defence  of  public  liberty,  influential  by  their  property, 
talent,  or  character;  faithful  to  ancient  virtues,  yet  friendly  to  modem 
improvement;  sensible  to  the  splendid  advantages  of  civilization,  and 
jet  attached  to  simplicity  of  manners;  high-toned  in  their  feelings,  but 
of  modest  minds,  at  the  same  time  ambitious  and  prudent  in  their  pa- 
triotic impulses."  Foremost  among  these  remnrkablc  men  was  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton;   by  birth   a  West   Indian,   by  descent  uniting  the 

■  It  is  cr^itable  to  tlie  lex  that  this  sphere  has  taeen  filled,  in  our  eountrr, 
chir-iy  bj-  female  ivriiers.  (he  list  of  whom  includes  ■  lonji  arraj  of  endeared 
and  hoDorrd  names,  ot  ibc  head  of  nbicb  itaadi  Ilaaiiah  Adami,  irilh  bn 
once  popular  biatorieB.  Catharine  M.  Sedgnick,  nith  her  mond  and  grajilije 
illusttatioiis  of  New  England  lire,  and  L>dia  Itl.  Child,  wiTh  her  poetic  und 
(cnetoii*  sup({estiicnp»«.  Amoni!  oihera  may  be  mentiimed  Mrs.  Lydia  II. 
Bigourney,  Miss  Leslie,  sisler  of  the  anist,  Eliia  Rubbins,  Nn.  Gilman,  ot 
Ch^Tlfiitun,  S.  C,  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Boston,  lira.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Misa  Bereher, 
Mrs.  liirkland,  »rs.  Ellell,  Mra.  Stone,  Mist  Preuolt,  Miaa  Colea,  Julia  Ward 
I/dire,  Ifrs.  S.  J.  Unic,  and  such  nomt  de  plume  as  Fanny  Foireater,  Omce 
Orceattooi,  and  Gail  liami\ton ;  a\8Q  Mi».  Emburj,  of  nrooklvn,  L.  1.,  Misi 

ifclutosh,  Mrs.  Ncal,  Alise  Cmsj,  Uss.  i:Ki.-u,Ut*.'«-.li«i»"lia*.H.iU,  and 

iiiii  Wcthetell. 
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Scottish  Tigor  and  sagacity  of  eharactei  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  French.  While  a  collegian  in  Ne^  York,  his  talents,  at  once  ver- 
satile and  brilliant,  were  apparent  in  the  insight  and  poetry  of  his 
debates,  the  solemn  beauty  of  his  devotion,  the  serious  argument  of 
his  ambitious  labors,  and  ^h^  readiness  of  his  humorous  sallies;  with 
genuine  religious  sentiment,  born  perhaps  of  his  Huguenot  blood,  he 
united  a  zest  for  pleasure,  a  mercurial  temperament,  and  grave  aspira- 
tions.  In  his  first  youth  the  gentleman,  the  pietist,  the  hero,  and  the 
statesman  alternately  exliibited,  sometimes  dazzled,  at  others  impressed, 
and  always  won  the  hearts  of  his  comrades.  I-Iis  first  public  demon- 
stration was  as  an  orator,  when  but  seventeen;  and  notwithstanding 
his  slender  figure* and  extreme  youth,  he  took  captive  both  the  reason 
and  feeling  of  a  popular  assembly.  Shortly  afler  he  became  involved 
in  the  controversy  then  raging  between  Whigs  and  Tories;  and  his 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays  were  read  with  mingled  admiration 
and  incredulity  at  the  rare  powers  of  expression  and  mature  judgment 
thus  displayed  by  the  juvenile  antagonist  of  bishops  and  statesmen. 
But  his  arm  not  less  than  his  tongue  was  dedicated  to  tlie  cause  he  thus 
espoused  with  equal  ardor  and  intelligence.  He  studied  the  military 
art,  gained  Washington's  notice  in  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces 
through  New  Jersey',  and  from  that  moment  became  his  intimate  coad- 
jutor. His  next  intellectual  labor  was  devoted  to  explaining  and  en- 
forcing the  principles  of  finance  —  a  subject  of  which  his  countrymen 
were  practically  ignorant.  To  his  zeal  and  sagacity  in  this  department, 
combined  with  the  noble  efforts  of  Robert  Morris,  the  country  was 
indebted  for  the  pecuniary  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  finally  for  a  regulated  currency  and  established  credit. 

As  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hamilton  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  His  mind,  even  at  a 
period  most  burdened  with  official  cares,  was  given  to  the  successful 
advocacy  of  a  neutral  course  in  regard  to  France ;  after  honorable  ser- 
vice attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  when  the  army  disbanded, 
Hamilton  resumed  the  legal  profession.  The  idol  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy,  he  became  entangled  in  a 
duel  planned  by  political  animosity,  and  fell  at  Weehawken,  opposite 
the  city  of  Ntw  York,  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Biirr,  on  the  eleventh  of 
July,  1804.  The  impression  caused  by  his  untimely  death  was  unpre- 
cedented in  this  country;  for  no  public  man  ever  stood  forth  **  so  clear 
In  his  great  oflSce,"  more  essentially  useful  in  affairs,  courageous  in 
battle,  loyal  in  attachment,  gifted  in  mind,  or  graceful  in  manner. 
During  a  life  of  such  varied  and  absorbing  occupation,  he  found  time 
to  put  on  record  his  principles  as  a  statesman :  not  always  highly  fin- 
ished, his  writings  are  full  of  sense  and  energy;  their  tone  is  noble, 
their  insight  often  deep,  and  the  wiidom  they  display  remarkable.  Hi;* 
letters  are  finely  characteristic,  his  state  papers  valuable,  and  the  Ped^ 
tralist  a  significant  illustration  both  of  his  genius  and  the  age.* 

*  No  email  part  of  the  political  wri*  ing  of  the  United  States  is  fUgitiTe  in  its 
character;  but  the  state  papers,  iucluclng  Che  coitQi^\MA«v\^«  qI^«  t^%\%.^Vai«^ 
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The  liistorical  and  litorarj  Bnnivercarie«  of  such  fn^q-Jcnt  occarrenca 
in  this  country,  and  the  eaigencies  of  political  life,  give  occasion  for 
[he  exerciee  of  oratorj  to  educated  citizens  of  all  profeEsions  —  from 
the  Etalesman  who  fills  the  gaze  of  the  world,  to  the  village  poetor  and 
country  advof  ate.  Accordingly,  a  large  and,  on  the  whole,  remnrkably 
creditable  body  of  discourGce,  emannting  from  the  best  minJa  of  ll.* 
country,  hive  been  published  in  collected  editions,  to  such  an  extent  at 
to  oonBtitute  a  decided  feature  of  American  literature.  They  are  char- 
acteristic also  as  indicating  the  popular  shape  into  which  intellectual 
labor!  naturally  run  in  a  young  and  free  country,  and  the  fugitive  ard 
occasional  literary  efforts  which  alone  are  practicable  for  the  majority 
even  of  scholars.  The  most  solid  of  this  class  of  writings  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  statesmen ;  and  of  these,  three  are  conspicuous,  althoujt 
singularly  diverse  both  in  style  and  cast  of  thought  —  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, and  Clay.  The  former's  oration  at  Plymouth  in  iSjo;  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laving  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
half  a  century  after  the  battle;  his  discourse  on  the  deaths  of  Adanis 
and  JeHerton.  the  following  year;  and  his  reply  to  Hni-ne,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  in  1829.  are  memorable  specimens  of  oratory,  and  recognized 
everywhere  as  among  the  greatest  instances  of  genius  in  this  branch 
of  letters  in  modern  times.  These  are,  however,  but  a  very  small  part 
of  his  speeches  and  forensic  arguments,  which  constitute  a  permanent 
and  characteristic,  as  welt  as  intrinsically  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  native  literarure. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer.  He  was 
bom  in  1782,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  began  the  practice 
oflaw  at  a  visage  near  Salisbury,  his  birthplace,  but  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1S07.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  retired  from  Congress  and 
removed  to  Boston  in  1817 ;  and  by  his  able  arguments  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  his  unrivalled  eloquence  on  special  occasions,  was 
very  soon  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  America  had 
produced.  His  career  as  a  senator,  a  foreign  minister,  and  secretary 
of  state,  has  been  no  less  illustrious  than  his  professional  triumphs; 
but,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  he  will  bp  remembered  by  his 
state  papers  and  speeches.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  great  clearness 
of  statement,  ll  is  singularly  emphatic.  It  is  impressive  rather  than 
brilliant,  and  occasionally  rises  to  absolute  grandeur.  It  is  evidently 
formed  on  the  highest  English  models ;  and  the  reader  conjectures  his 
l,'>ve  of  Milton  from  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  fondness 

In  the  revDlutioasTy  war,  and  the  sdoption 
pDliiic.il  idFss  and  priuciplea.  After  thrie,  tns  spseenes  1 
cantnin,  ia  themselres,  a  history  of  ihe  political  opinions  sod  crises  of  Ihe  aQtion ; 
and  sn  srinorf  of  logical  weapons,  of  more  or  less  value,  mnj  easily  be  dmin 
from  the  works  of  Franklin,  Hsmilton,  Morris,  Jjj,  Quinej,  Diikioson,  Psioe, 
John  and  Saraud  Adsms,  JeiTpnon,  Madison,  LmnRsIon,  Ames.  Freneau,  Noah 
TPebiter,  Raitle,  William  BuUivan,  Lp^eit,  ond  othrr  polilienl  essBfiits.  Ths 
Feileraliit,  the  joint  pioducliott  ol  HanuUan,  TAaiivia,  *nd  Jaj,  is  a  ataiuUld 

Boolt  of  tlua  claaa. 
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for  Rubtime  rather  than  apt  figures.  Clearneiii  of  statement,  vigor  of 
reasoning,  and  n  faculty  of  making  a  question  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing liv  the  mere  terms  in  which  it  is  presented,  ai%  the  traits  which 
uniformly  distinguish  h-s  writings,  evident  alike  in  ■  diplomatic  noit, 
«  logislative  debate,  and  an  historical  discourse.  [lis  dignity  a' ex- 
presKion,  breadth  of  view,  and  force  of  thought,  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
republican  statesman,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  natural  endowments;  and 
his  presence  and  manner,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  were  analogoiii!. 
Indet>cndent  of  their  logical  and  rhetorical  merit,  these  writings  may 
be  deemed  invaluable  from  the  nationality  of  their  tone  and  spirit. 
Tliey  awaken  patriotic  rejection  and  sentiment,  and  are  better  adapted 
to  warn,  to  enlighten,  and  to  cheer  the  consciousness  of  the  citizen, 
than  anj  American  works,  of  a  didactic  kind,  yet  produced. 

In  the  speeches  of  Clay  there  is  a  chivalric  freshness  which  readily 
explains  llis  great  popularity  as  a  man:  not  so  profound  as  Webster, 
he  is  far  more  rhetorical,  and  equally  patriotic.  Calhoun  was  eminently 
sophisiical,  but  his  mind  bad  that  precise  energy  which  is  soeficctunl 
in  debate;  his  style  of  argument  is  concise;  and  in  purEonal  aspect  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  —  the  incarnation  of  intense  purpose  and  keen 
perception.  These  and  many  other  eminent  men  have  admirably  illus- 
trated that  department  of  orntorv  which  belongs  to  statesmen. 

Fisher  Ames,  William  Wirt,  John  C^iincy  Adams,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  and  others,  famed  as  debaters,  have  united  to  this  distinction 
the  renown  of  able  rhetoricians  on  literary  and  historical  occasions; 
and  to  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  Verplanck,  Chief  Justice  Story, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Rufus  Choate,  Randolph,  Winthrop,  Burgess, 
Preston,  Benton,  Prentiss,  Bethune,  Bushnell,  Dewey,  Birney,  tlill- 
house,  Sprague,  Wayland,  A.  H.  Everett,  Horace  Binney,  Dr.  Francis, 
Sumner,  Whipple.  Hillard,  and  other  authors  of  occasional  addresses, 
having,  by  their  scope  of  thought  or  beauty  of  style,  a  permanent 
literary  value.  The  most  voluminous  writer  in  this  department,  how- 
ever, is  Edward  Everett.  His  two  large  and  elegant  volumes  not 
only  enhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  writing,  but  they 
more  truly  represent  the  cultivated  American  mind  in  literature  than 
any  single  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Oratory  has  always 
flourished  in  republics:  it  is  a  form  of  intellectual  development  to 
which  free  political  institutions  give  both  scope  and  inspiration;  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  Edward  Everett's  Orations  are  as  pure 
in  style,  as  able  in  statement,  and  as  authentic  as  expressions  of  popular 
history,  feeling,  and  opinion  in  a  finished  and  elegant  shape,  as  were, 
those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  their  day.  Let  not  the  frequency 
of  public  addresses,  and  the  ephemeral  character  they  so  often  possess, 
blind  our  countrj  men  Eo  the  permanent  and  intrinsic  merits  of  these 
Oralloms.  They  embody  the  results  of  long  and  faithful  research  into 
the  most  important  facts  of  our  history;  they  give  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name"  to  the  most  patriotic  associations;  tlieir  subjects,  not  less 
than  their  sentiments,  arc  thoroughly  national;  not  a  page  but  glowa 
tiitb  the  most  intelligent  love  of  country,  nor  SLfi)^ut«)de»nve\w^  <a. 
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appeal  but  what  benrt  evidence  of  «choUrBhip,  t«sle,  and  just  tenti- 
mcnt.  Ir  a  highly-cultivated  foreigner  were  to  ask  us  to  point  tijin  to 
an/  single  work  which  would  juEtly  inform  him  of  the  spirit  of  OUl 
institutions  and  historj',  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  adequate  idea 
of  our  present  degree  of  culture,  we  should  confidently  designate  theie 
Oration.  The  great  battles  of  the  revolution,  the  sulfiL  ings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  colonists,  the  characters  of  our  leading  statet.men, 
the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  education  among  us  —  all  those  gival 
inlerests  which  are  characteristic  to  the  philosopher,  of  a  nation's 
life  —  are  here  expounded,  now  by  important  facts,  now  by  eloquent 
illustrations,  and  again  in  the  form  of  impresEire  and  grateful  com- 
ments. History,  essays,  descriptive  sketches,  biographical  data,  plc> 
turesqoe  detail,  and  general  principles,  are  all  blent  together  with  • 
tact,  a  distinctness,  a  felicity  of  expresiion,  and  a  unity  of  style  unex- 
ampled in  this  species  of  writing.  Mr.  Everett  has  made  the  art  of 
oratory  his  peculiar  study:  again  and  again  his  beautiful  elocution  has 
charmed  audiences  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  fairest  of  our 
citizens.  Many  of  these  occasions  have  a  traditional  renown.  Indeed, 
Whoever  has  heard  one  of  these  addresses  delivered  has  enjoyed  ■ 
memorable  gratification  ;  not  one  of  them  but  has  to  every  true  Amer- 
ican heart  and  mind  a  sterling  value,  as  well  as  an  enduring  fascination. 
They  include  the  most  salient  points  in  our  annals;  thej  consecrate 
the  memoricE  of  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  who  have  blessed  our  coun- 
try;  they  celebrate  events  hallowed  by  results  which,  at  this  hour,  are 
agitating  the  world;  and  all  these  attractions  are  independent  of  the 
rare  and  invaluable  literary  merit  which  distinguishes  them.  No  public 
or  private  library  should  be  without  them:  the  old  should  grow  familiar 
with  their  pages  to  keep  alive  the  glow  of  enlightened  patriotism;  and 
the  young  to  learn  a  wise  love  of  country  and  the  graces  of  refined 
scholarship. 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature  that  can  be  cultivated  in  a  republic 
with  more  advantage  to  the  reader,  and  satisfaction  to  the  author,  than 
History.  Untrammelled  by  proscription,  and  unawed  by  political 
authority,  the  annalist  may  trace  the  events  of  the  past,  and  connect 
them,  by  philosophical  analogy,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  free 
to  impart  the  glow  of  honest  conviction  to  his  record,  to  analyze  tho 
conduct  of  leaders,  the  theory  of  parties,  and  the  significance  of  events. 
The  facte,  too,  of  our  history  are  comparatively  recenL  It  is  not 
requisite  to  conjure  up  fabulous  traditions  or  explore  the  dim  regions 
of  antiquity.  From  lier  origin  the  nation  was  civilized,  A  backward 
glance  at  the  slate  of  Europe,  the  causes  of  emigration,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  political  and  social  advancement  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  coloniei 
in  North  America,  is  all  th.nt  we  need  to  start  intelligently  upon  the 
track  of  our  country's  marvellous  growth,  and  brief,  though  eventful 
career.  There  are  relations,  however,  both  to  the  past  and  future, 
which  render  American  history  the  most  suggestive  episode  in  ths 
unrials  of  the  world,  and  give  It  a  universal  as  well  as  special  dignitj. 
To  those  who  chiefly  value  (acU  as  \Uu«\.Y>.'u,'«e  o(  <e[inciples,  and  see  ia 
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the  course  of  events  the  grand  problem  of  humanity,  the  occurrences  in 
the  New  World,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  hour,  offer  a  compre- 
hensive interest  unrecognized  by  those  who  only  regard  details.  Justly 
interpreted,  the  liberty  and  progress  of  mankind,  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  are  but  the  practical  demonstration  of 
prii  ciples  which  the  noblest  spirits  of  England  advocated  with  their 
pens,  and  oflen  sealed  with  their  blood.  It  is  as  lineal  descendants,  in 
the  love  of  freedom  and  humanity,  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Sidney,  that 
the  intelligent  votaries  of  American  liberty  should  be  considered.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  in  the  municipal  regulations  the  tone  of  society,  and  in 
tlie  press  of  the  colonists  a  recognition  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
responsibilities  and  progressive  tendency  of  liberal  institutions.  Their 
minds  were  fed  upon  the  manly  nutriment  of  English  letters;  they 
knew  by  heart  the  bold  sentiments  of  those  intellectual  benefactors 
who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  times  of  Cromwell ;  they 
gloried  in  the  best  triumphs  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  to  the 
earnest  reflection  and  generous  knowledge  thus  derived  from  their 
ancestral  country  they  united  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonist,  having  a  new  and  open  field  for 
experiment  both  of  thought  and  action :  accustomed  to  the  elective 
franchise,  imbued  with  attachment  to  freedom,  and  enlightened  by 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  nobly  pleaded  and  bravely  suffered  in 
her  cause  at  home,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  colonists  achieved 
a  revolution  in  the  manner,  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  of  their  institu- 
tions ;  they  carried  out  what  had  long  existed  in  idea ;  and,  as  it  were, 
actualized  the  views  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  his  illustrious  compeers. 
It  is  through  this  intimate  and  direct  relation  with  the  past  of  the  Old 
World,  and  as  initiative  to  her  ultimate  self-enfranchisement,  that  our 
history  daily  grows  in  value  and  interest,  unfolds  new  meaning,  and 
becomes  endeared  to  all  thinking  men.  It  is  a  link  between  two  great 
cycles  of  human  progress;  the  ark  that,  floating  safely  on  the  ocean-tide 
of  humanity,  preserves  those  elements  of  national  freedom  which  are 
the  vital  hope  of  the  world. 

Glorious,  however,  as  is  the  theme,  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  it  has  found  any  adequate  illustration.  The  labors 
of  American  historians  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
acquisition  of  materials,  the  unadorned  record  of  facts;  their  subjects 
have  been  chiefly  local;  and  in  very  few  cases  have  their  labors  de- 
rived any  charm  from  the  graces  of  style,  or  the  resources  of  philos- 
ophy:  they  are  usually  crude  memoranda  of  events,  not  always  relia- 
ble, though  often  curious.  In  a  few  instances  care  and  scholarship 
render  such  contributions  to  American  history  intrinsically  valuable: 
but,  taken  together,  they  are  rather  materials  for  the  annalist  than 
complete  works,  and  as  such  will  prove  of  considerable  value.  It  is  to 
collect  and  preserve  these  and  other  records  that  historical  societies 
have  been  formed  in  so  many  of  the  states.  A  storehouse  of  data  is 
thus  formed,  to  which  the  future  historian  can  resoi-t;  and  proba- 
bly the  greater  part  of  the  local  narratives  is  destined  either  to  b« 
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re-written  with  all  the  amenities  of  literarj  tact  and  refinement,  or, cul 
in  the  mould  of  genius,  become  identified  with  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  American  novelist  and  poet.  In  the  mean  time,  all  honor  ix  due  to 
those  who  have  assiduoubly  labored  to  record  the  great  -events  wliicti 
have  here  occurred,  Hnd  to  preserve  tbe  memoHea  of  our  patriots. 
Jared  Sparks,  late  president  of  Harvard  Universitv.  has  labored  tnuii 
clfectuallj'  in  this  sphere.  In  a  series  of  well-written  biographies, 
and  in  the  collected  Letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  which  he 
has  edited,  we  have  a  rich  fund  of  national  material.  Nor  thould  the 
"Archives"  of  the  venerable  Peter  Force  be  forgotten.* 

■  Among  the  locil  *nd  (pcciil  biitoriFS,  all  moie  or  less  vilusble  ss  tkooks  of 
reference,  and  some  hiring  both  literttry  ind  authmlic  merit,  are  Eielknsp'i  ,Vn« 
UampMkire,  Sulliraa's  ifaliU!,  Morton's  Nru  England  Memorial,  TruinbuU'l 
ConiKCtKUt,  Smith's  -Veic  Koi-A,  WatnonV  Annalt  of  Pmnij/ltama,  WilUsias's 
Vtrmoat,  Sttpheni's  Georgia,  Uiiiol'i  ilattachutelt;  Slilb't  rir^'ni<i.  Win- 
Ihrop's  Journal,  Tlmtcher's  Journal,  Flint's  IViMem  Statei,  Qajtrre't  Louivaaa, 
O'Calliihan's  New  York,  Proud's  feniuji/tani'ii,  Moallrie's  RtcoliSoH  m  .VorM 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Bishop  White's  tlittory  of  the  Epiicopal  Chvtk, 
Jefferson's  Nota  on  Virginia,  Bsrton's  Florida,  Young's  CAnnieiti  of  the  Fini 
PUaten  of  Uattochuteltt  Bay  «nd  Chromelu  of  (Ae  Pilgrim  Fatheri  of  A'ns 
Plynnulh,  In  N.  E.  Chcrrer's  Journal  of  tha  Pilgrimt,  Frolhinthsm's  UitUrTi 
of  tkt  Siege  of  Botlon,  Hsnunond'e  Politieal  Hitloty  of  ffets  Yeri,  Holmes's 
Anna/t,  Kip'l  Barig  JetuH  Uiiiione  in  North  Ameriea,  Upbsm'a  Ilitlory  af 
the  Salem  WUchcraJt.  Msfer's  HiHorf  of  lAt  Utxtcan  iVar,  Miner's  Hittory 
af  n'yoming,  Monette's  Hiilory  of  the  VaOey  of  tht  Uitiiuippi,  Ncmell's 
Ilistorg  of  Hu  Rerolutioa  ia  Teut,  Smith's  rirgiata.  SpraRue's  HI$tory  of 
the  Florida  War,  I.  T.  Irving's  ConfiKit  of  Florida.  Thomas's  Uiitorical  Ac- 
eoHHt  of  Pennayleania,  Thompion's  Long  liland,  Buckingham's  Rrminimnefi, 
Whtltier's  Superniduraliim  tit  .Vrv  England,  Pickett's  Alabama,  Thomas's  IliUo- 
rg  of  Prinlinp,  Martin's  Louiiiann,  Maey's  NaHtueiet,  Senell's  (tuaiers,  Drake's 
JWiani.CarTathor'BCacati'erio/fiVpinia,  Alden's  C'oUecd'om,  FrdQcis  Bajliei's 
Colony  of  Plymouth,  Brsdfard's  Ilittory,  and  Green's  lliitorical  Staditt. 

There  are  also  munj'  inlecesting  volumes  of  AmericoD  biogriiphj.  Those  of 
revoluliannr;  and  colonial  times  are  embodied  in  the  scries  edited  bf  Sparks, 
and  among  other  pleasing  and  valuable  works  in  thia  department  are  the  follDw- 
inj:  M.irsbiir»  Li/e  0/ irnjAitt^fon,  Tudur'i  Otll.  Austin's  Gerry,  Wirt's  Pot- 
riek  /feMrj.Whoaton's  Plnckaeg,  the  Life  ofjusiah  Quiney  by  his  son,  Colden's 
FutoH,  the  Life  of  John  Adatn*  by  his  grandson,  Tucker's  Jrffenon,  Knspp's 
American  Biot/rapkin,  Biddte's  CiAoi,  the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  hia 
son,  the  Lift  of  H'a»hinglon,  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Goucente'ir  Aforrii,  by  Sporks, 
Oil,b»'s  Life  of  Wolcott,  Kennedy's  Life  of  IVirt,  Life  af  Judge  Story  by  his 
•on,  Liff  of  William  E.  Channing  by  his  nephew.  Life  of  Samuel  Adamt,  of 
General  Girene,  of  Jotrph  ll'^orrm,  of  Chief  Justice  Panoni  by  his  aun,  af  Gof 
traer  Xf'inthrop,  of  Theodore  Parker,  of  Wathington  Ining.  4c.,  Parton's  Lirei 
of  Franklin,  Btor,  and  Jackion,  and  the  Life  and  Lrttcn  qf  IVaihington  Irring 
by  his  nephew,  P.  it.lrving.  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Osjoii,  Dun  lap's  Amtiiean 
Theatre  and  /fii(or#  of  the  Art)  ofDaiyn,  Licei  ofGtneraU  Putnam,  Greene,  Mar- 
ion, and  Captain  Smith,  by  W.  Oilmore  Simms,  Colonel  Stone's  Lifi  ofBrati 
and  Rcd-Jaeket,  Davia's  Life  of  Anron  Burr,  Life  of  Bred,  Life  of  Stirling, 
Sabine's  American  Loynlisli,  Wynne's  Licei  of  Eminent  Amerieant,  Otgood's 
Hiu^iel  in  Chrietian  Biograph<i,tin.lx'i't  nu^ueuctt,  Mrs.  Ellett's  Women  of 
tit  Jtttt/iatioa,  Sbeibuiae'a  Paul  Janes,  •.a^.^^tiuoxve'i  Deubu  *ad  Perry. 
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Among  the  earliest  and  most  indc  rati  liable  laborers  in  the  lictd  of 
hietorj'  was  Ram^it/.  His  Historical  Victa  of  the  World,  from  tkt 
earh'fst  Record  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  viili  a  particular  Refer- 
tncc  10  the  State  of  Society,  Literature,  Religion,  and  Form  of  Govern- 
laeut  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  was  published  in  1S19 1  a  prcvioiia 
work  early  in  iSt;;  and  more  than  Torty  j'ears,  during  intervals  of 
leisure  in  an  a>;tivc  lire,  were  thus  occupied  by  a  man  not  more  rcmark- 
ftblc  for  mental  assiduity  than  Tor  all  the  social  graces  and  solid  excel- 
lences of  human  character. 

Ur.  David  Ramsay,  ti  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pcnn«ytvan:it, 
was  the  son  o(  an  Irish  emigrant.  Allcr  graduating  at  IVinccton 
Cutege,  and,  according  to  the  custom  a(  the  period,  devoting  two 
jtJra  to  private  tuition,  he  studied  medicine,  and  removed  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  where  he  soon  became  a  distinguished  patriotic 
writer.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  American  army,  and  active  io  the 
councils  of  the  land,  suffering,  with  other  votaries  of  independence, 
the  penalty  of  several  montlis'  banishment  to  St.  Augustine.  Ha 
earnestly  opposed,  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  the  conftscation  of 
loyalist  property.  In  1731  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  he  three  years  alter  represented  the  Charleston  district, 
■nd  for  a  year  was  president  of  that  body,  in  the  absence  of  Han- 
cock. He  died  in  1815,  io  consequence  of  wounds  received  from  the 
pistol  of  a  maniac.  Remarkable  for  a  conciliatory  disposition  and 
ardent  patriotism,  he  was  a  Huent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  literary 
tndt»try.  Besides  a  History  of  tie  Revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
which  was  translated  and  published  in  France,  a  History  of  the  Ameri- 
tan  Revolation,  which  reached  a  second  edition,  a  Life  of  IVasiingtoK, 
»nA  a  History  of  South  Carolina.ht  left  a  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  their  first  settlement  to  the  year  i8o3,  —  afterwards  continued, 
by  other  hands,  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  published  in  three 
octnvo  volumes,  —  a  monument  of  his  unwearied  and  zealous  research, 
and  patient  labor   for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  honor  of  his 

The  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the  chaotic  but  rich 
materials  of  American  history  to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  significance, 
is  the  work  of  George  Bancroft.*  The  inadequate  history  of  Judge 
Hnnhall,  and  the  careful  one  relating  to  the  colonial  period  by  Gra- 
linmc,   were  previously  the  only  works  devoted  to  the  subject.     Our 

*  Gporgc DincToft iras barn  in  WaicFiCer, Hniaschus(itli>, in  the  fear  ISOO:  he 
la  the  aoa  at  Eev.  Aornn  Dnnciort,  D.  D.,  hi  more  than  hair  a  cpnlury  minister 
of  thattoini.a  man  highlj  vcncmtcd,  ind  devoted  la  hiitnrical  lescarcb,  piiticu- 
torly  ua  rrgnrds  his  nilivc  eountr;.  Thus  under  the  paternal  roar,  and  from  hii 
eirlieBt  age,  the  ajnipathiei  onJ  tistc  at  the  aon  ncce  anakencd  lo  Ihe  lahjecC 
of  Aiueriiion  hietory.  He  graduated  in  the  first  rank  of  Harvard  Coll pge  in  1817. 
Tu  1934  nppcn red  the  first  volume  of  hii  llistorgoftheCiiloniiationoftha  VniteA 
Flaltt,  in  1837  the  aeeond,  ia  1S40  the  third,  and  in  IS32  the  fourth,  beiog  tk« 
btiodnctory  HuUny  of  Iht  RetoMion,  lu  1S66  the  ninth. 
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revolution,  in  ita  moit  interesling  details,  was  known  in  Europe  chiefljr 
through  the  attractive  pages  or  Carlo  BoUa.  With  the  ground  thus 
unoccupied,  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his  labors.  He  was  prepared  Tor 
them  not  only  by  culture  and  talent,  but  hy  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  he  was  to  illustrate.  Having  passed  through  the 
discipline  of  a  brilliant  scholastic  career  at  the  best  university  in  the 
country,  studied  theologj-,  and  engaged  in  the  classical  education  of 
youth,  he  had  also  visited  Europe,  and  become  imbued  with  the  lure 
of  German  literature ;  he  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  Heeren,  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  learned  coteries  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  His  two  first  published  works,  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  his  traits  of  mind,  and 
indicate  that  versatility  which  is  so  desirable  in  an  historian.  These 
were  a  small  volume  of  metrical  pieces,  mainly  expressive  of  his  indi- 
vi^lual  feelings  and  experience ;  and  a  translation  of  Professor  Heeren's 
Rtflettions  en  the  Politict  of  Ancient  Greece :  thus  early  both  the  poetic 
and  the  philosophic  elements  were  developed ;  and  although,  soon  after, 
Mr.  Bancroft  entered  actively  into  political  life,  and  held  several  high 
offices  under  the  general  government,  including  thi  1  of  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  historical  researches,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  the  successive  volumes  of  his  IlhtoryoJ  Ikt  Uailed 
States,  To  this  noble  task  he  brought  great  and  patient  industry,  an 
eloquent  style,  and  a  capacity  to  array  the  theme  in  the  garb  of  philos- 
ophy. Throughout  he  is  the  advocate  of  democratic  institutions)  and 
in  the  early  volumes,  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  little 
Bcope  for  attractive  detail,  by  infusing  a  reflective  tone,  he  rescues  the 
narrative  from  dryness  and  monotony.  Instead  of  a  series  of  facts 
arranged  without  any  unity  of  sentiment,  we  have  the  idea  and  princi- 
ple of  civic  advancement  towards  freedom,  as  a  thread  of  gold  upon 
which  the  incidents  are  strung.  He  is  remarkably  assiduous  in  un- 
folding the  experience  of  the  lir»^t  dicovercrs,  and  the  political  creeds  of 
the  early  settlers;  many  curious  and  authentic  details  of  aboriginal 
habits  are  also  given ;  there  are  everj-whcre  signs  of  careful  research 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  unequal  interest  of 
the  subject,  the  same  glow  and  finish  are  not  uniformly  perceptible  in 
the  style,  in  which  we  occasionally  discern  an  obvious  strain  af^cr  rlie  ■ 
torical  cflecl;  and  sometimes  the  influence  of  the  author's  political 
opinions  is  loo  apparent;  but  these  are  incidental  defects;  the  general 
spirit,  execution,  and  effect  of  the  work  are  elevated,  genial,  and  highly 
instructive.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  at  least,  vindicated  his  right  to  com- 
pose the  annals  of  his  country,  by  giving  to  the  record  that  vitality, 
both  of  description  and  of  thought,  which  distinguishes  a  genius  for 
hittory  from  the  mere  ability  to  collate  facts.  His  manner  and  reflec- 
tion rise,  too,  with  his  subject;  the  outline  becomes  firmer,  and  tho 
inferences  clearer,  as  he  emerges  from  the  colonial  and  enters  the  revo- 
lutionary era.     Combining,  apparently,  in  his  own  mind,  the  tntits  of 
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his  twofold  culture^  we  have  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  German, 
and  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  English  writers;  in  a  word,  he  givet 
us  pictures,  like  the  one,  and  arguments  and  suggestions,  like  the  other, 
carefully  stating  the  fact,  and  earnestly  deducing  from  it  the  idea ;  he 
is  more  comprehensive  as  a  philosopher  than  a  limner;  and  yet  no  t^TO 
in  the  latter's  art,  for  here  and  there  we  encounter  a  character  as  tersely 
drawn,  and  a  scene  as  vividly  painted,  as  any  of  those  which  have  ren^ 
dcred  the  best  modern  historians  popular.  But  it  is  tlie  under-current 
oi  thought,  rather  than  the  brilliant  surface  of  description,  which  givca 
intellectual  value  to  Bancroft's  History^  and  has  secured  for  it  so  high 
and  extensive  a  reputation.  In  sentiment  and  principles,  it  is  thor- 
oughly American ;  but  in  its  style  and  philosophy  it  has  that  broad 
and  eclectic  spirit  appropriate  both  to  the  general  interest  of  tl  e  sub- 
ject and  the  enlightened  sympathies  of  the  age.  Perhaps  tlie  best 
way  to  appreciate  the  literary  merits  of  Bancroft's  History  is  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  cold  and  formal  annals  familiar  to  our  childhood. 
Unwearied  and  patient  in  research,  discriminating  in  the  choice  of 
authorities,  and  judicious  in  estimating  testimony,  Bancroft  has  the 
art  and  the  ardor,  the  intelligence  and  the  tact,  required  to  fuse  into  a 
vital  unity  the  narrative  thus  carefully  gleaned.  He  knows  how  to 
condense  language,  evolve  thought  from  fact,  and  make  incident  and 
characterization  illustrate  the  progress  of  events.  This  bold,  active, 
concentrated  manner  is  what  is  needed  to  give  permanent  and  living 
interest  to  history.  Portraits  of  individuals,  scenes  pregnant  with 
momentous  results  and  philosophic  inferences,  alternate  in  his  pages. 
The  character  of  Pitt,  the  death  of  Montcalm,  and  the  rationale  of 
Puritanism,  are  very  diverse  subjects ;  yet  they  are  each  related  to  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  freedom  on  this  continent,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  both  the  artistic  and  analytical  treatment  of  the 
American  historian. 

Ilildrcth's  History  of  the  United  States  will  probably  become  a 
standard  book  of  reference.  Rhetorical  grace  and  effect,  picturesque- 
ness  and  the  impress  of  individual  opinion,  are  traits  which  the  author 
either  rejects  or  keeps  in  abeyance.  His  narrative  is  plain  and 
straightforward,  confined  to  facts  which  he  seems  to  have  gleaned  with 
great  care  and  conscientiousness.  The  special  merit  of  his  work  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  whatever  can  possibly  be  deemed  either  irreie- 
vant  or  ostentatious.  A  History  of  Liberty,  by  Samuel  Eliot,  is  the  work 
of  scholar:  hip  and  taste,  but  not  of  poetic  inspiration  or  philosophy; 
it  is,  howe\er,  an  elegant  addition  to  our  native  writings  in  this  sphere. 
In  a  popular  form,  the  most  creditable  performance  is  the  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution^  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  a  wood-engraver  by  profes- 
sion, who  has  visited  all  the  scenes  of  that  memorable  war,  and.  witli 
pen  and  pencil,  delineated  each  incident  of  importance,  and  e\ery 
object  of  local  interest.  His  work  is  one  which  is  destined  to  nnd  its 
way  to  every  farmer's  hevjt,  and  to  all  the  school  libraries  of  ouf 
country. 
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The  IVeshneeB  of  hU  subjectB,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  vail 
difliculties  he  bravely  surmounted,  gained  for  William  H.  Prencolt* 
not  only  an  extensive  but  a  remarkably  speedy  reputation,  aflcr  tht 
•ppcarsnce  of  his  first  liistory.  Many  yearK  of  Btudy,  travel,  and  oc 
caeional  practice  in  writing,  preceded  the  long-cherished  tlesi^i  o( 
acliicii.ig  nn  historical  fame.  Although  greatly  impeded,  at  the  outlet, 
by  a  vision  so  imperfect  as  to  threalcn  absolute  blindness,  in  other 
respects  he  was  singularly  fortunate.  Unlike  the  majority  of  intellec- 
lual  aspirants,  he  had  at  his  command  the  means  toprocure  the  needful 
Lut  expensive  materials  for  illustrating  a  subject  more  prolific,  at  once, 
of  romantic  charms  and  great  elements  of  human  destiny,  than  any 
unappropriated  theme  offered  by  the  whole  range  of  history.  It  in- 
cluded the  momentous  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  fall  of  the  Moorish 
empire  in  Spain,  and  the  many  and  eventful  consequences  thence  result- 
ing. Aided  by  the  rcscnrchesof  our  minister  at  Madrid,  t  himself  an  en- 
thusiast in  letters,  Mr.  Prcscott  soon  prossessed  himself  of  ample  docu- 
ments and  printed  outhorilies.  These  he  caused  to  be  read  to  him,  and 
during  the  process  dictated  notes,  which  were  anerwards  so  fretiuently 
repealed  orally  that  his  mind  gradually  possessed  itself.of  all  the  im- 
portant details;  and  these  he  clothed  in  his  own  language,  arranged 
them  with  discrimination,  and  made  out  a  consecutive  and  harmonious 
narrative.  Tedious  as  such  a  course  must  be,  and  loborious  in  the 
highest  degree  as  it  proved,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  it,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  some  of  Mr.  Prescott's  greatest  charms  as  an  historian  — 
the  remarkable  evenness  and  sustained  harmony,  the  unity  of  concep- 
tion and  ease  of  manner,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  The  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  a  work  that  unites  (he  fascination  of  roman- 
tic fiction  with  the  grave  interest  of  authentic  events.  Its  author  innkcs 
no  pretension  to  analytical  power,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials;  he  is  content  to  describe,  and  his  talents  arc  more  artistic 
than  philosophical ;  neither  is  any  cherished  theory  or  principle  obvi- 
ous; his  ambition  is  apparently  limited  to  skilful  narration.  Indefati- 
gable in  research,  sagacious  in  the  choice  and  comparison  of  authorities, 
eerenc  in  temper,  graceful  in  style,  and  pleasing  in  sentiment,  he  pos- 
sesses alt  the  requisites  for  an  agreeable  writer;  while  his  subjects  have 
yielded  so  much  of  picturesque  materi.il  and  romnntic  interest,  as  to 
atone  for  the  lack  of  any  more  original  or  brilliant  qualities  in  the 
author.     Ferdinand  and  IsaMla  was  followed  by   Tii  ConqMcsl  of 

•  Wiltinm  H.  Preacott  <raa  the  (trandaon  at  Colon?!  William  Pr«acatt,  vha 
enmmnnded  (he  Amcricnns  at  the  bailie  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  bom  in  81. 
lem,  Masanchusfits,  on  the  4ili  of  Mnj,  1706.  Edunated  la  bofhood  by  Dr. 
Oanlinrr.  a  fine  cliuiical  Irachcr,  bf  entered  Harvard  Collrge  in  ISU.  Ui 
■tiidird  l.iw,  and  passed  Ino  yeara  in  Europe.  In  1B38  iva*  published  hii 
Iliilorii  of  Ferdinand  tad  Iiabflla,  irhii^h  met  nith  ahnoit  immedinte  and  un 
preccdented  snccea*.  Il  was  soon  tianslatrd  into  ill  tha  miMleni  Europesi 
lan^nni:F9.    He  died  in  Boston,  January  23,  ISSI. 

t  Alexander  H.  Everett. 
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Mexico^  am!  The  Conquest  of  Peru,  The  scenic  descriptions  and  the 
portraits  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin. 
in  the  former  work,  give  to  it  all  tlie  charm  of  an  effective  romance. 
Few  works  of  imagination  have  more  power  to  win  the  fancjr  and  touch 
tlie  heart.  The  insight  afforded  into  Aztec  civilization  is  another 
source  of  interest.  The  moral  qualities  of  considerate  reflection  and 
frankness  are  memorable  characteristics  of  Prescott.  He  has  added  to 
tlie  standard  literature  of  the  age^  and  to  the  literary  fame  of  his  coun- 
try, by  his  graceful,  judicious,  and  attractive  labors  in  a  field  compara- 
tively new,  and  abounding  in  artistic  material. 

Prescott  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  In  his  previous  efforts,  he  had  the  advantage  of  subjects 
not  identified  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  present  age,  ancf 
not  demanding  for  their  just  display  any  great  reach  of  thought.  His 
well-balanced  periods,  quiet  and  sustained  tone,  and  agreeable  manner, 
therefore,  had  their  full  effect.  Perhaps,  had  he  thus  discussed  his- 
torical themes  nearer  the  sympathies  of  the  hour,  this  absence  of 
earnestness  and  reflection  would  have  been  more  consciously  felt  by 
his  many  delighted  readers. 

Another  of  the  few  standard  works  in  this  department,  of  native  ori- 
gin, is  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^  by  Washington  Irving. 
Ostensibly  a  biography,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  historical  character. 
As  in  the  case  of  Prescott,  the  friendly  suggestions  of  our  minister  at 
Madrid  greatly  promoted  the  enterprise.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
researches  of  Navarette ;  and  it  is  a  highly  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  crude  though  invaluable  data  thus  gathered  was  first  put  in  shape 
and  adorned  with  the  elegances  of  a  polished  diction,  by  an  American 
writer  at  once  so  popular  and  so  capable  as  Irving.  The  result  is  a  Life 
of  Columbus,  authentic,  clear,  and  animated  in  narration,  graphic  in 
its  descriptive  episodes,  and  sustained  and  finished  in  style.  It  is  a 
permanent  contribution  to  English  as  well  as  American  literature,  — 
one  which  was  greatly  needed,  and  most  appropriately  supplied. 

Henry  Wheaton,  long  our  minister  at  Berlin,  is  chiefly  known  to 
literary  fame  by  his  able  Treatise  on  International  Law;  but,  while 
charge  d*affaires  in  Denmark,  he  engaged  with  zeal  in  historical  stud- 
ies, and  published  in  London,  in  1831,  a  History  of  the  Northmen^  a 
most  curious,  valuable,  and  suggestive,  though  limited  work. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States, 
although  not  so  complete  as  is  desirable,  is  a  most  interesting  work, 
abounding  in  scenes  of  generous  valor  and  rare  excitement,  recounted 
with  the  tact  and  spirit  which  the  author's  taste  and  practice  so  admi- 
rably fitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  theme.  Some  of  the  descriptions 
of  naval  warfare  are  picturesque  and  thrilling  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  work,  too,  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment  and  national 
pride.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  histories,  both  in  regard  to 
subject  and  style,  yet  produced  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  historical  works  is  Tht  Com* 
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tfiraty  of  Pomli'ae.  bj  Fr»ncl«  Parkman,  of  Boston.  During  a  tour 
in  the  Far  West,  where  he  hunted  the  buflalo  and  rraternized  with  the 
Indians,  the  author  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  aboriginal  hab- 
its and  character  which  enabled  him  to  delineate  the  subject  chosen 
wilh  singular  truth  and  effect.  Having  raithfull^  explored  the  annali 
or  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  applied  to  its  elucidation  the  vii-id 
iinprcssiona  derived  from  his  sojourn  in  forest  and  prairie,  his  observa- 
tion of  Indian  life,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  historj  of  the 
Red  Men.  The  result  is  not  only  a  reliable  and  admirablj  planned 
narrative,  but  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  and  romantic  yet  produced 
in  America.  Few  subjects  are  more  dramatic  and  rich  ia  local  asso- 
ciation*; and  the  previous  discipline  and  excellent  Ktyle  of  the  auttior 
have  imparted  to  it  a  permanent  attraction.  Pionttrt  af  Franc*  >■  tbc 
N*m  World,  ia  ■  charming  historical  nairative  from  tbe  tame  pen. 
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<:  CHAPTER   H. 

Bcllt  T.ettrM.  Influence  of  British  Essayists.  Frankltn.  DcmnB.  8ij?nt 
of  laterary  Improvement.  Jonathan  Oldbttle.  Wakuinoton  Irving. 
Ilis  Knickerbocker.  Sketch-Dook.  IlisotherWoRKfi.  Popularity.  Tour  on 
the  Prairies.  Character  as  an  Author.  Dana.  "Wilde.  Hvucon.  Gni8« 
iroLD.  LowKLL.  Whipple.  Ticknor.  Walker.  Wayland.  Jamrs. 
E^RUSON.  Transcendentalists.  Madame  OssoLl.  Emerson's  EHsayn.  Ok- 
tille  Dewey.  Humorous  Writers.  Belles  Lettrea.  TiDoii.  WiuT. 
Saxiis.  Fay.  Walsh.  Mitcheu..  Kimball.  American  Tra%ellorH.  Causes 
of  their  Success  as  Writers.  Fiction.  Charles  Brockden  Bhowx.  His 
Novels.  James  Fenimorb  Cooper.  His  Novels  —  thdr  Popularity  and 
ChnrncteriHtics.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  Works  and  Genius.  Othe: 
American  Writers  of  Fiction. 

The  colloquial  and  observant  character  given  to  English  literature  hj 
the  wits,  politicians,  and  essayists  of  Qiieen  Anne's  time  —  the  social 
and  agreeable  phase  which  the  art  of  writing  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
the  Spectator^  Guardian^  Tatler,  and  other  popular  works  of  the  kind, 
naturally  found  imitators  in  the  American  colonies.  The  earliest  indi- 
cation of  a  taste  for  belles  lettres  is  the  republication,  in  the  newspapers 
of  New  England,  of  some  of  the  fresh  lucubrations  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison. Tkc  Lay  Preacher^  by  Dennie,  was  the  first  successful  imita- 
tion of  this  fashionable  species  of  literature:  more  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  sound  common  sense  and  utilitarian  instincts  of  the 
people,  were  the  essays  of  Franklin,  commenced  in  his  brother's  jour- 
nal, then  newly  established  at  Boston.  Taste  for  the  amenities  of 
intellectual  life,  however,  at  this  period,  was  chiefly  gratified  by  re- 
course to  the  emanations  of  the  British  press ;  and  it  is  some  years 
after  that  we  perceive  signs  of  that  native  impulse  in  this  sphere  which 
proved  the  germ  of  American  literature.  *'  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,"  says  Buckminster  (in  an  oration  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  the  Anthology^  a  Boston  magazine,  which, 
with  the  Port  Folio^  issued  at  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  literary  jour- 
nals of  high  aims  in  America)  —  "  tMe  genius  of  our  literature  begins  to 
show  symptoms  of  vigor,  and  to  meditate  a  bolder  flight.  The  spirit 
of  criticism  begins  to  plume  itself,  and  education,  as  it  assumes  a  more 
learned  form,  will  take  a  higher  aim.  If  we  are  not  misled  by  our 
hopes,  the  dream  of  ignorance  is  at  least  broken,  and  there  are  signs 
that  Ihe  period  is  approaching  when  we  may  say  of  our  country,  Tiiu% 
jam  rcgitai  ApolloC*  This  prophecy  had  received  some  confirmation 
in  ilie  grace  and  local  observation  manifest  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
•p])cared  in  the  New  York  Chronicle^  signed  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  Gent. 
—  the  first  productions  of  Washington  Irving,  the  Goldsmith  of  Amer- 
ica^ who  was  born  in  New  York,  April  6,  i^Si.    S^m^\5i\o&  ^^  ^^tksLwvs^ 
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diKase  toon  after  induced  a  voyage  to  Europe ;  and  he  returned  to  the 
Island  or  Manhattan,  the  ccene  of  his  boyiEh  rambles  and  vouthrul 
reveries,  with  a  mind  expanded  hy  new  sceneB,  and  his  natural  lore 
of  travel  and  elegant  literature  deepened.  Although  ostensibly  a  lata 
•tudent  in  the  office  of  Judjje  Hoffman,  hia  time  was  devoted  to  Kocial 
intercourse  with  his  kindred,  who  were  established  in  business  in 
New  Yortc,  and  a  few  genial  companions,  to  neditotive  toiterinp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  picturesque  river  so  dear  *->  his  heart,  and  to 
writinft  magazine  papers.  The  happy  idea  of  ■  humorou*  description 
of  his  native  town,  under  the  old  Dutch  governora.  was  no  sooner  con- 
ceived than  executed  with  inimitable  wit  and  originality.  Not  then 
contemptnCing  the  profession  of  letters,  he  did  not  take  advnnta;^  nf 
the  remarkable  success  that  attended  this  work,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thus  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  an  American  friend :  "  I  be^ 
you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entertain- 
ment which  I  have  received  from  the  most  excellently  jocose  history  of 
Kew  York.  I  am  sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties  and 
politics,  1  must  loi^e  much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  piece;  but  I 
must  own  that,  looking  at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have 
never  read  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Switt  as 
the  annnli  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  these 
few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies  who 
arc  our  guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing. 
I  think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses 
power  of  a  different  kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  much 
of  Sterne."  Salmagvadi,  which  Mr.  Irving  hod  previously  undertaken, 
in  conjunction  with  Paulding,  proved  a  hit,  and  established  the  fame 
of  its  authors;  it  was  in  form  and  method  of  publication  imitated  from 
the  Sfeclalor.  but  in  details,  spirit,  and  aim,  so  eiquisilely  adapted  to 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  a  deti.^ht 
hitherto  unknown:  it  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  triumph  of  local  genius. 
From  these  pursuits,  the  author  turned  lo  commercial  toil,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  embarked  for  England  in  1815;  and  while  there,  a 
reverse  of  fortune  led  to  his  resuming  the  pen  as  a  means  of  sub.sistence. 
In  his  next  work,  the  Stetcli-Booi.  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  hi?  pathetic 
vein  was  fully  realized;  The  Wife,  The  Pride  of  the  Village,  and  Tha 
Brotcn  Heart,  at  once  took  their  places  as  gems  of  English  sentiment 
and  description.  Nor  were  the  associations  of  home  inoperative :  and 
the  J.ege»d  of  Slrrfy  Hollovi  first  gave  a  "  local  habitation,"  in  our 
fiesh  land,  to  native  fancy.  His  impressions  of  domestic  life  in  Great 
Ilritain  were  soon  after  given  to  the  public  in  Bracthridge  Hall,  and 
enme  of  his  continental  experiences  embodied  in  the  Tales  of  a  Tratf- 
ellrr.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Irving  visited  Spain  to  write  the  Life  of  Colum- 
bus, to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  His  sojourn  Ht  the  Alhambra, 
and  at  Ahbot^fo^d  and  Newstead  Abbey,  are  the  subjects  of  other  grace- 
ful :ind  chirming  volumes;  while  Astoria,  or  Anecdolri  of  ait  Enter- 
prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  proved 
toUd  as  well  as  elegant  contributions  \.q  out  *\aniimA  lltf 
ihe  Zife  of  WatHnglon,  a  Btand»id\w,\ionBi\>Ho«c».ttv:i. 
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There  are  writers  who  have  so  ministered  to  our  enjoyment  as  to 
become  associated  with  our  happiest  literary  recollections.  The  com- 
panionship of  their  works  has  been  to  us  as  that  of  an  entertaining  hnd 
cherished  friend,  whose  converse  cheers  the  hours  of  languor,  and 
brightens  the  period  of  recreative  pleasure.  We  are  wont  to  think  and 
to  speak  of  them  with  quite  a  different  sentiment  from  that  which 
prompts  us  to  speculate  upon  less  familiar  and  less  endeared  produc- 
tions. There  is  ever  within  us  a  sense  of  obligation,  an  identification 
of  our  individual  partiality  with  the  author,  when  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
are  alluded  to,  his  merits  discussed,  or  his  verj  name  mentioned.  The 
sensitiveness  appropriate  to  the  writer's  self  seems,  in  a  manner,  trans- 
ferred to  our  own  bosoms ;  his  faults  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  we 
guard  his  laurels  as  if  our  own  efforts  had  aided  in  their  winning,  and 
our  own  happiness  was  involved  in  their  preservation.  Such  feelings 
obtain,  indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  reference  to  all  the  mas- 
ter spirits  in  literature,  whose  labors  have  been  devoted,  with  signal 
success,  to  the  gratification  and  elevation  of  humanity.  But  the  degree 
of  permanency  for  such  tributary  sentiment  in  the  general  mind  de- 
pends verj'  much  upon  the  field  of  effort  selected  by  the  favorite  author, 
and  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  and  character.  Subjects  of  tem- 
porary interest,  however  admirably  treated,  and  with  whatever  applause 
received,  are  obviously  ill  calculated  to  retain,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  a  strong  hold  upon  human  regard ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  alleged  inconsistency  between  an  author's  personal  character 
and  history  and  the  influence  of  his  works,  the  motives  adduced  by 
Addison  for  prefacing  the  Spectator  with  an  account  of  himself  are 
deeply  founded  in  human  nature.  Not  merely  contemporary  sentiment, 
but  after  opinion  in  relation  to  literary  productions,  will  be  materially 
affected  by  what  is  known  of  the  author.  The  present  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  inquire,  often  with  a  tr\x\y  reprehensible  minuteness,  into 
whatever  in  the  most  distant  manner  relates  to  the  leading  literary 
men  of  the  age,  affords  ample  evidence  of  this  truth.  I  ideed,  we  may 
lustly  anticipate  that  literary,  if  not  general  biography,  will,  ere  long, 
from  the  very  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  it,  attain  an  importance, 
and  ultimately  a  philosophical  dignity,  such  as  shall  engage  in  its  behalf 
the  sedulous  labors  of  the  best  endowed  and  most  accomplished  minds. 

The  occasion  which  first  induced  Geoffrey  Crayon  to  delineate,  and 
those  which  have  suggested  his  subsequent  pencillings,  were  singularly 
happy;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  masterly  sketches 
were  produced,  nay,  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  are  signally  fitted 
to  deepen  the  interest  which  his  literary  merits  necessarily  excited.  In 
laying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  prejudices  so  ungenerously 
ibrced  upon  the  attention  of  the  absentee,  and  so  affectingly  alluded  to 
in  the  opening  of  his  first  work  af\er  returning  from  Europe;  but  do 
we  err  in  deeming  those  prejudices  as  unchargeable  upon  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen  as  they  were  essentially  unjust  and  partial?  Nay,  are 
we  not,  in  this  volume,  with  our  author's  characteristic  genuineness  of 
freling  and  simplicity,  assured  of  his  own  %eXW^d  vcvd  Xvec^^^  %^tv%^  tA 
tiw  high  place  he  occupies  in  the  estimation  andVov^  ot  Kxsvft.'nsax>&\ 
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The  Ta»r  e»  tka  Prairies  appeared  m  183G.  It  is  tn  unpretending 
account,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  four  weeki,  of  travelling 
and  hunting  excursions  upon  the  vast  western  plains.  The  local  fea- 
tures of  this  interesting  region  have  been  displnyed  tn  us  in  several 
works  of  fiction,  of  which  it  has  formed  the  scene;  and  more  formal 
illustrations  of  the  extensive  domain  denominated  The  West,  and  its 
denizens,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  public  But  in  this 
Volume  one  of  the  moat  eitraordinarjr  and  attractive  portions  of  th* 
great  subject  is  discussed,  not  as  the  subsidiarj  part  of  a  romartlc 
Mory,  nor  yii  in  the  desultory  style  of  epistolary  (nmposition,  but  in 
the  deliberate,  connected  form  of  a  retrospective  narration.  When  we 
say  that  the  Tour  oit  iM  Prairies  is  rife  with  the  characteriEtics  of  tti 
author,  no  ordinary  eulogium  is  t>estowed.  }Iis  graphic  power  is  mani- 
fest (hrougliout  The  boundless  prairies  stretchout  inimitably  to tlie 
fancy,  as  the  eye  scans  his  descriptions.  The  athletic  litres  of  the 
riflemen,  the  gayly  arrayed  Indians,  the  heavy  bulTalo,  and  the  graceful 
deer,  pass  in  strong  relief  and  startling  contrast  before  us.  We  are 
stirred  by  the  bustle  of  the  camp  at  dawn,  and  soothed  by  it*  quiet  or 
delighted  with  its  picturesque  aspect  under  the  shadow  of  night.  The 
ima^^ination  revels  amid  the  green  oak  clumps  and  verdant  pea  vines, 
the  expanded  plains  and  the  glancing  river,  the  forest  aisles  and  the 
silent  stars.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  hearts  thrill  at  the  vivid  representa- 
tions of  a  primitive  and  excursive  existence;  we  involuntarily  yearn, 
as  we  read,  for  the  genial  activity  and  the  perfect  exposure  to  the  inliu- 
ences  of  Nature  in  all  her  free  magnificence,  of  a  woodland  and  adven- 
turous life ;  the  morning  strain  of  the  bugle,  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
the  delicious  repast,  the  forest  gossiping,  the  sweet  repose  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven  —  how  inviting,  as  depicted  by  such  a  pencil  I 

Nor  has  the  author  failed  to  invigorate  and  render  doubly  attractive 
these  descriptive  drawing?,  with  the  peculiar  light  and  shade  of  his  own 
rich  humor,  and  the  mellow  soilness  of  his  ready  sympathy.  A  less 
skilfuldrau^hlsmanwould,  perhaps,  in  the  account  of  the  preparations  for 
departure  (Chapter  III.),  have  spoken  of  the  hunters,  the  fires,  and  the 
steeds  —  but  who,  except  Geoffrey  Crayon,  would  have  been  so  quaintly 
mindful  of  the  little  dog,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded  the 
operations  of  the  farrier?  llow  inimitably  the  Bee  Hunt  is  portrayed! 
and  what  have  we  of  the  kind  so  racy  as  the  account  of  the  Republic 
of  Prairie  Dogs,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  Roolcery  in  Braccbridge  Hall? 
VVhat  expressive  portraits  are  the  delineations  of  our  rover'i  compan- 
ions! How  consistently  drawn  throughout,  and  in  what  fire  contrast, 
arc  the  reserved  and  saturnine  Beatte,  and  the  vain-glorioux,  uprightly, 
jnd  versatile  Tonish  I  A  golden  vein  of  vivacious,  jet  chaste  compari- 
•on  — that  beautiful,  yet  rarely  well-managed  species  of  wit,  and  a 
wholesome  and  pleasing  sprinkling  of  moral  comment  —  that  delicate 
and  ollen  most  ellicacious  medium  of  useful  impressions  —  intertwine 
and  vivify  the  main  narrative.  Something,  too,  of  that  fine  pathos 
which  enriches  his  earlier  productions,  enhances  the  value  of  the 
present.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  viith  cotmrnenia^iXt  \««\esty,  of  his  new 
appetite  for  destructian,  wh'vcii  Vtvc  gkme  ol  ttic  ^ \a^fn  cwma-,  >»»l  im 
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cannot  tear  for  the  tenderness  of  t  heart  that  R3rmpathizes  so  readily  with 
suffering,  and  yields  so  gracefu  ly  to  kindly  impulses.  lie  gazes  upon 
tiie  noble  courser  of  the  wildr,  and  wishes  that  his  freedom  may  be 
perpetuated;  he  recognizes  the  touching  instinct  which  leads  the 
wounded  elk  to  turn  aside  and  die  in  retiracy;  he  reciprocates  the 
attachment  of  the  beast  which  sustains  him,  and,  more  than  all.  can 
minister  even  to  the  foibles  of  a  fellow-being,  rather  than  mar  the 
transient  reign  of  human  pleasure. 

Washington  Irving's  last  days  were  passed  at  his  coTigenial  home, 
*'  Sunnyside,"  on  the  banks  of  his  favorite  river,  the  llydson.  The 
revised  edition  of  his  works  had  a  large  sale,  and  to  these  he  added 
many  Spanish  legends,  home  sketches,  and  his  elaborate  biography 
of  Washington.  After  so  many  years  passed  abroad,  and  his  residence 
as  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  after  so  long  and  pros- 
perous  a  literary,  and  so  genial  and  endeared  a  social,  career,  he  died 
—  surrounded  by  his  kindred,  to  whom  he  was  the  life- long  benefactor, 
crowned  with  honorable  fame  and  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  -~ 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1859,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  seventy-six.  His  pub- 
lisher, George  P.  Putnam,  has  issued,  and  continues  to  issue,  three 
different  editions  of  his  writings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list ; 
AlAamdra,  Astoria,  BonnevillCy  Bracebridgv,  Columbus,  Crayon,  Gold^ 
smith,  Granada,  Knickerbocker,  Mahomet,  Salmagundi,  Sketch-Book, 
Sfanisk  Papers,  Traveller,  Wolf  erf  s  Roost,  Life  of  Washington, 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Irving,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  seriously 
proposed  to  himself  the  profession  of  an  artist.  The  idea  was  a  legit- 
imate result  of  his  intellectual  constitution;  and  although  he  denied 
its  development  in  one  form,  in  another  it  has  fully  vindicated  itself. 
Many  of  his  volumes  are  a  collection  of  sketches,  embodied  happily 
in  language,  since  thereby  their  more  general  enjoyment  is  insured, 
but  susceptible  of  immediate  transfer  to  the  canvas  of  the  painter. 
These  are  like  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  wherein  all  his  countrymen 
delight  in  many  a  morning  lounge  and  evening  reverie. 

Until  within  the  last  half  century,  not  only  the  standard  literature, 
but  the  critical  opinions,  of  America  were  almost  exclusively  of  trans- 
atlantic origin.  But  within  that  period  a  number  of  writers,  endowed 
with  acute  perceptions  and  eloquent  expression,  as  'well  as  the  requisite 
knowledge,  have  arisen  to  elucidate  the  tendencies,  define  the  traits, 
and  advocate  the  merits  of  modern  writers.  By  faithful  translations, 
f  ble  reviews,  lectures  and  essays,  the  best  characteristics  of  men  of 
literary  genius,  schools  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  science  have  be  m 
rendered  familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  nation.  Thus  Richard 
II.  Dana  has  explored  and  interpreted,  with  a  rare  sympathetic  intel- 
l^gsm-e,  the  old  English  drama;  Andrews  Norton,  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels;  Richard  II.  Wilde,  the  love  and  madness  of  Tasso;  Alex 
ander  H.  Everett,  the  range  of  contemporary  French  and  German 
literature;  Professor  Reed,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth;  Henry  N. 
Hudson,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  John  S.  Hart,  'he  Faery  Queen; 
Russcli  Lowell,  the  older  British  poets*,  and  Edmu  ?«  VCVCv^^Vk.^ nSojl 
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belt  author*  of  Great  Britnin  and  America.  W.  A.  Jonw.  IIofTinan, 
Duvckinck,  and  others,  have  also  illuKtrated  o  ir  critical  literature. 

For  tlie  cliier  critical  and  biosraphical  historv  of  literature  in  the 
Vitilcd  Slates,   wc   are   indebted    to  E.  A.   and   George    Dujckinck'i 

Cyelopfdia  of  American  I^iltratarr,  Vxo  copious  ani"  interesting  vol- 
limes,  papular  at  home  and  useful  abroad,  giving  nn  Llaborate  account 
of  what  has  been  done  by  American  writers  from  tlie  foundation  of  (be 
country  to  the  presenl  hour.  These  works  are  the  fruit  of  great  re- 
searcli,  and  an  cnthutiiatm  for  native  literature  as  rare  as  it  is  patriotic. 
Our  numerous  "  Ftmalc  Prase  Writers  "  have  also  found  an  intelligint 
and  genial  historian  and  critic  in  Professor  Hart. 

The  philosophic  acuteness,  animated  and  fluent  diction,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  render  Mr.  Whipple's  critical  essajt 
among  the  most  agreeable  reading  of  ttie  kind.  His  reputation  as  an 
elocguent  and  sagacious  critic  is  now  firmly  established.  Both  in  style 
and  thought  these  critical  essaj't  are  worthy  of  the  times;  liold  without 
extravagance,  refined,  yet  free  of  dilettantism,  manly  and  philosophic  in 
sentiment,  and  attractive  in  manner.*  The  mo<:t  elaborate  single  work, 
however,  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  George  Tickr.or't  History  •/ 
Spanish  Literature,  the  result  ofmany  years'  research,  and  so  complete 
and  satisfoctorv,  that  the  best  European  critics  have  recognised  it  n  per- 
manent authority ;  it  is  both  authentic  and  tasteful ;  the  translations  are 
excellent,  the  arrangement  judicious,  and  the  whole  performance  a  work 
of  genuine  scliolarehip.  It  supplies  a  desideratum,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing and  thorough  exposition  of  a  subject  at  once  curious,  attractive, 
and  of  general  literary  utility.  James  Walker  and  Francis  VVayland, 
although  of  widely  diverse  theological  opinions,  are  both  expositors  of 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  have  made  vaUinblc  contributions. 
Ik'nry  James,  of  Albany,  is  the  most  argumentative  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  new  social  principles  in  the  country;  and  Waldo  Emer- 
•on,  by  a  certain  quaintncss  of  diction  and  boldly  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  It  is,  however,  to  a  peculiar 
vi:rbal  facility  and  aphoristic  empha^^is.  rather  than  to  any  constructive 
genius,  that  he  oives  the  impression  he  creates.  lie  is  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  a  sect,  who,  some  years  since,  from  the  reaction  of  minds  op- 
pressed and  narrowed  by  New  England  conventionalism  and  bigotry,  and, 
in  some  instances,  kindled  by  the  speculations  of  German  ^teratiire, 
broke  away  from  the  conventional  and  sought  freedom  in  the  transccn- 
denial  school.  In  thr:  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Osstli,  the  move- 
ment is  described  and  the  principles  of  its  disciples  hinted  rather  than 
exphuiicd.  "Tl  i  r.-j  of  this  enlhu'^iasm,"  says  her  biogiapher,  "  wM 
H-  niyslcrious  a<  liint  of  any  form  of  revival ;  and  only  tl  cy  who  were 
of  the  faith  could  comprehend  how  bright  was  this  morning-time  of  * 
new  hope.  Tran'cendcntatism  was  an  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
i:ilcgrity  of  man.  of  the  ordinances  of  Divinity  in  instinct.  In  part  it 
«.!■;  a  reaction  against  Puritan  orthodnxj';  in  part  an  effect  of  renewed 
tlady  of  the  ancients,  of  Oriental  Pantheists,  of  Plato,  and  the  Alexail' 

*  Etfsji  and  Eeviena;  l^tetatuiG  i.ii<V'U'B'iCbuu\«  uiA.  G 
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drians,  of  Plutarcb's  Morals,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus ;  in  part  the  natural 
product  of  the  place  and  time.  On  the  somewhat  stunted  stock  of 
Unitarianism  —  whose  characteristic  dogma  was  trust  in  individual 
reason  as  correlative  to  Supreme  Wisdom  — had  been  grafted  German 
idealism  as  taught  by  masters  of  most  various  schools." 

Whoever  turns  to  Emerson's  Essays^  or  to  the  writings  of  this  tran- 
ta:ndental  sibyl  (whose  remarkable  acquirements,  moral  courage,  and 
tragic  fate,  render  her  name  prominent  among  our  female  authors)  for 
a  system,  a  code,  or  even  a  set  of  definite  principles,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  chief  good  thus  far  achieved  by  this  class  of  thinkers 
lias  been  negative;  they  have  emancipated  many  minds  from  the  thral- 
dom of  local  prejudices  and  prescriptive  opinion,  but  have  failed  to 
reveal  any  positive  and  satisfactory  truth  unknown  before.  Emerson 
has  an  inventive  fancy ;  he  knows  how  to  clothe  truisms  in  startling 
costume ;  he  evolves  beautiful  or  apt  figures  and  apothegms  that  strike 
St  first,  but  when  contemplated,  prove,  as  has  been  said,  usually  either 
true  and  not  new,  or  new  and  not  true.  His  volumes,  however,  are 
suggestive,  tersely  and  often  gracefully  written ;  they  are  thoujjhtful, 
observant,  and  speculative,  and  indicate' a  philosophic  taste  rather  than 
power.  As  contributions  to  American  literature,  they  have  the  merit 
of  a  spirit,  beauty,  and  reflective  tone  previously  almost  undiscoverable 
in  the  didactic  writings  of  the  country.  A  writer  of  more  consistency 
in  ethics,  and  a  sympathy  with  man  more  human,  is  Orville  Dewey, 
whose  discourses  abound  in  earnest  appeals  to  consciousness,  in  a  noble 
vindication  of  human  nature,  and  a  faith  in  progressive  ideas,  often 
arrayed  in  touching  and  impressive  rhetoric. 

We  have  not  been  wanting  in  excellent  translators,  e*'pecially  of 
German  literature;  our  scholars  and  poets  have  admirably  used  their 
krowlcdge  of  the  language  in  this  regard.  The  first  experiment  was 
Bancroft's  translation  of  Ileeren,  already  referred  to;  and  since  then, 
some  of  the  choicest  lyrics  and  best  philosophy  of  Germany  have  been 
given  to  the  American  public  by  Profest^or  Longfellow,  George  Ripley, 
R.  W.  Emerson.  John  S.  Dwight,  S.  M.  Fuller,  George  11.  Calvert,  Rev. 
C.  T.  Biooks,  W.  11.  Channing,  F.  II.  Hedge,  Samuel  Osgood,  and 
otliers.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  translated  Sannazario's  Italian 
poems,  Mrs.  Nichols  the  Promessi  Sfosioi  Manzoni,  and  Dr.  Parsons, 
of  Boston,  has  made  the  best  metrical  translations  into  English  of 
Dante's  great  poem. 

The  must  elaborate  piece  of  humor  in  our  literature  has  been  already 
mentioned  —  as  Irving*s  facetious  history  of  his  native  town.  The 
sketch  entitled  TAe  Stout  Gefitlcman^  by  the  same  genial  auihor,  is 
another  inimitable  attempt  in  miniature,  as  well  as  some  of  the  papers 
in  Salmagundi.  The  Letters  of  yack  Doivnivg  may  be  considered  an 
indigenous  specimen  in  this  department ;  and  also  the  Charcoal 
Sketches  of  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  Ollapodiana  of  Willis  G.  Clarke,  the 
Puffier  Hopkins  of  Cornelius  Matthews,  and  many  scenes  by  Thorpe, 
In  Mrs.  Kirkland's  New  Home,  and  the  Bigtow  Papers  of  J.  R.  Lowell. 
ITic  original  aspects  of  life  in  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  tKos^oC 
Yankee  Land,  have  also  found  several  apt  uxvCi  ^T^\kVC\c  ^Oix^ft»^w«^^ 
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•Khongh  the  coartencfi*  of  the  subjects,  or  the  careleKsncu  of  the  djlei 
will  seldom  allow  theii  n  literarj'  rank. 

Thnt  delightrul  epecies  of  literature  which  1«  neither  critlcUm  noi 
fiction  —  neither  oratory  nor  liistorv  —  but  partnl«i  itomewhnt  of  all 
these,  and  o»c»  its  charm  to  a  fcHcitoun  blending  of  fact  and  fancy,  of 
sentiment  and  thought  —  the  belles  K'ttren  writing  of  our  country,  liiii 
grnduatly  increased  as  the  omainental  has  encronrhed  on  the  once 
arbitrary  domain  of  the  useful.  Among  the  earliest  specimens  were 
II  e  Li-l'trn  ef  a  Britisi  Spy.  and  the  Old  Bacielor  of  AVilliam  Wirt, 
and  Tudor'B  Lrllrrf  on  Nfx  Ea^itnd :  in  New  York  this  sphere  was 
gracefully  illustrated  by  Robert  C.  Sands  and  Theodore  S.  Fay,  by  tale, 
novelette,  and  t-ssay;  in  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Walsh,  who  gleaned 
two  volume*  from  his  ncwsp.iper  articles;  and  at  present,  by  the  RtV- 
tiies  of  a  Bachelor  of  Mitchell,  and  the  contributions  of  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  in  a  more  vigorous  manner  in  the  St.  I-'gtr  Paptrs  of  KimbalL 
Professors  Frishie,  Caldwell.  Henry,  and  others  have  contributed  to 
the  taste  and  culture  of  (he  belles  leCtres  in  America.* 

The  literature  of  no  country  is  more  rich  in  books  of  travel.  From 
Carter's  LetUrffrom  Europe,  Dwighfs  Travrit  in  Nen/  Englaud.  and 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition  to  tie  Retky  Mountaias.  to  the  TMCalam 
of  Stephens,  and  the  T-a/a  years  before  Iht  Mast  of  D.ina,  American 
writers  have  put  forth  a  succession  of  animated,  intelligent,  and  most 
agreeable  records  of  their  explorations  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In 
many  instances,  their  researches  have  been  directed  to  a  special  object, 
and  resulted  in  positive  contributions  to  natural  science;  thus  AudU' 
bon'a  travels  are  associated  with  his  discoveries  in  ornithology,  and 
those  of  Schoolcraft  with  his  Indian  lore.  Stephens  revealed  to  our 
gaze  the  singular  and  magnificent  ruins  of  Central  America;  Sander- 
son unfolded  the  hygiene  of  life  in  Paris;  Flint  guided  our  stepa 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  and  Irving  and  Hoffmaa 
brought  its  scenic  wonders  home  to  the  coldest  fancy.f 

"  Thpre  are  *  few  Ameticnn  bnoks  whiih  cinnni  be  strictly  cliuiBH  nndrr 
rithpr  of  ihrse  dicisinns,  which  not  only  hire  s  itrrling  val>ic.  but  ■  Kidp  ind 
f.Uhlishrd  reimiutinn,  such  ns  Inc  Legal C>aiimeularie» of  OunstWtit  Kpti ,  rba 
Diclioi.ary  of  Nouh  Wrbotrr;  Dr.  Itu-'h's  Tivaliae  on  tht  PhiUnophg  a'  flu 
llu.-an  t:4et ;  Ueturei  on  A,t.  br  WBshinKtnn  Allsinn  ;  the  Cbin'caJ  Ala'tmmU 
of  rroffHor  Anihnn.  and  Itcv.  P,  Bullion'.  D.  D.;  Dr.  Dniidilch's  tr*niilati'>n 
or  (hn  ilrcanique  C^lrtli  nt  I.n  Plncc ;  the  Omithohgy  at  Wjlaon  *nd  Audubnn ; 
Cnlliu'n  ind SctionlerirL's  vorkf  on  Ihc  Indians;  —  the rthnologlcil  contribullont 
or  Sqiiii-r,  Pi'kcritiK'i  philoli>K>cal  rescnr, hcs,  and  the  psuys  on  politieal  ccon- 
iniiv  biAlbrrt  Oallolin,  Kai(uct,  Dr,  Cooper,  'l'u:hec,  Collun,  Waflnnd,  M  ddle- 
ton,  lt.i.  mond,  A.  U.  Eirrett,  sud  llrory  C.  Carey.  Francis  Bowen  ba*  ptibii.hed 
ible  lectures  on  melaphysical  lubjpcu.  J^ime*  D.  Noi.me,  of  KpDIiicky,  hi* 
pul>lii.hed  n  elevPT  liitle  trcaiise,  (he  PhiUaophy  of  IHHoTy;  Df.  P.illVey,  of 
M.i.s.-.rl,u-.fln.  1  S'Ties '.r  rruHiie  lectures  on  J-nUh  untiiiiillie* ;  J.  Q.  Ad,>ma 
iicnur.eDii  ihciiiri,-;  Judjtc  Buell  ond  Ilenrv  Colman  vnluable  work*  ou  igricul. 
turc,  and  A.  J,  Unvninu  on  nirHl  srihilecLure  and  hotlieulture. 

t  It  ij  dilBcuh  to  enumerate  the  wurka  iu  Ihia  depaitment;  Irat  smonR  tb»n 
may  be  justly  commended,  eilbei  (or  w*""**  o'  tt^le,  tflectlTe  dtacription,  oc 
buniitina  nuTatiTCi -~  sad,  la  somt  ui)iuikc««,toi  li^i^oew  r^'-V"'— ,  TrmViinail, 
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"Americans  are  thought  by  foreign  critics  to  excel  n»  writers  oflrav- 
«ls;  and  the  opinion  is  confirnied  by  the  remarkable  succesB  which  has 
•o  often  attended  their  works.  Indeed,  in  scarcely  anj  other  tield  unit- 
cmture  hns  the  talent  of  this  country  been  eo  generally  recoglitzed 
abroad;  and  this  superiority  appears  to  be  a  natural  result  of  American 
life  and  character.  With  few  time-honored  customs  or  strong  local 
aesociations  to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  with  little  hereditary  dignity  of 
name  or  position  to  sustain,  and  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to  witncf* 
frequenl  changes  of  position  and  fortune,  the  inhabitant  of  no  civilized 
land  has  so  little  restraint  upon  his  vagrant  humor  as  a  native  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  is  by  nature  locomotive;  he  believes  m 
change  of  air  for  health,  change  of  residence  for  success,  change  of 
■ociety  for  improvement.  Pioneer  enterprise  is  a  staple  of  our  his- 
tory. Not  only  do  the  economy  of  life  and  the  extent  of  territory  in 
the  New  World  train  her  citiiena,  as  it  were,  to  travel,  — their  tempera- 
ment and  taste  also  combine  to  make  them  tourists.  Their  existence 
favors  quickness  of  perception,  however  inimical  it  may  l>e  to  contem- 
plative energy.  Self-reliance  leads  to  adventure.  The  freedom  from 
prejudice  incident  to  a  new  country  gives  more  ample  scope  to  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  very  freshness  of  life  renders  imprcssltons  from  new 
tcenea  more  vivid.  Thus  free  and  inspired,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
things  often  wear  a  more  clear  and  impressive  aspect  to  his  mind,  than 
they  do  to  the  jaded  senses  and  the  conventional  views  of  more  learned 
and  reserved,  but  less  flexible  and  genial  travellers.  The  symp.ithetic 
grace  of  Irving,  the  impersonal  fidelity  of  Stephens,  the  Flemish  de- 
tails of  Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  picturesque  and  Bpiriied  description  of 
HolTman,  and  the  De  Foe-like  narratives  of  Melville  and  Dana,  are 
qualities  that  have  gained  them  more  readers  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
herd  of  travellers,  who  have  lavished  on  pictures  of  the  same  scene* 
more  learning  and  finish,  perhaps,  but  less  of  integrity  of  statement 
and  naturalness  of  feeling."  * 

Romantic  fiction,  in  the  United  States,  took  its  rise  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Wieland  by  Chnrles  Brackden  Brown,  in  179S;  attained  ita 
most  complete  and  characteristic  development  in  the  long  and  brilliant 
career,  as  a  novelist,  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper;  and  is  now  rep- 
resented, in  its  artistic  excellence,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The 
parents  of  Brown  were  Philadelphia  Qiiakers,  and  he  was  bom  in  that 

—  the  Ytar  m  Spain  of  Hmckmiie,  the  Winter  in  tha  ir«f  of  C.  F.  Hofhnna, 
the  Oregon  Trail  at  Francis  Parkman,  the  FeiKilUngi  by  tht  ffay  of  Willii, 
the  Seoul  and  ThtmghU  in  Europe  of  Qeorge  H.  Caliert,  LongrpUoiT'i  Oulre- 
■MT,  the  Typet  of  MrlTillr,  the  Vieiet  afoot  of  Tajlnt,  Freth  Gleaning!  \j 
Nitchrll,  NiU  Notei  hy  Qra.  W.  Curtis,  Squlcr'i  Nicaragua,  and  Die  writings  c  t 
Ihti  kind  bj  Robinson,  Long,  Hcliille,  Jewctt,  S|itne(r,  Gregg,  TovnBcnd,  Fro- 
nont,  Linman,  Bryant,  Thorpr,  Kendall,  Wilson,  Webber,  CoKon,  Oil|psr>et 
Headley,  Uewej,  Kip,  Silltman,  Bigelow.  Cuahing.  Wise,  Warren,  Mitchell, 
Cheeier,  Callin,  Norman,  WalHa,  Shaler,  Ruichenbi^er,  King,  Breckenrid,;*, 
Kidder,  Brown.  Fl.k,  Ljman,  the  Exploring  Expedition  bj  Wtlkea,  the  Dead  S.-a 
ElpeditioubfLjrneh,  and  tbevof  ages  of  Delano, Ctevelaad,CaKKe«tiiLU,uuL>i<^^ 
•  Cbaractcrutici  ot  Lileiatore.    Second  &eu«*. 
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dtyon  tie  17th  of  January,  1771.  An  invalid  from  infancj,  he  had 
the  dreanij  moods  and  roaming  propensity  incident  to  poetical  sym- 
pathies ;  after  vainly  attempting  to  interest  his  mind  in  the  law,  except 
in  a  speculative  manner,  he  became  an  author,  at  a  period  and  under 
circumstances  which  afford  the  best  evidence  that  the  vocation  was 
ordained  by  his  idiosyncrasy.  With  chiefly  the  encouragement  of  a 
few  cultivated  friends  in  New  York  to  sustain  him,  with  narrow  meaof 
and  feeble  health,  he  earnestly  pursued  his  lonely  career,  inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  His  literary  toil  was  varied,  erudite,  and 
indefatigable.  He  edited  magazines  and  annual  registers,  wiote  politi- 
cal essays,  a  geography,  and  a  treatise  on  architecture,  translated  Vol- 
ney's  Travels  im  the  United  States^  debated  at  clubs,  journalized,  corre- 
sponded, made  excursions,  and  entered  ardently  into  the  quiet  duties 
of  the  fireside  and  the  family.  His  character  was  singularly  gentle  and 
pure;  and  he  was  beloved,  even  when  not  appreciated.  It  is  by  his 
novels,  however,  that  Brown  achieved  renown.  They  are  remarkable 
for  intensity  and  supernaturalism.  His  genius  was  eminently  psycho- 
logical ;  Godwin  is  his  English  prototype.  To  the  reader  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  these  writings  appear  somewhat  limited  and  sketch-like ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  period  of  their  composition,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  appeared,  they  certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  human  mind.  Brown  de- 
lighted to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  to  bring  human 
nature  under  mystic  or  extraordinary  influences,  and  mark  the  conse- 
quences. In  Ormondy  Arthur  Mervym^  yane  Talbot ^  Edgar  Huntley^ 
and  Wicland,  we  have  such  agencies  as  pestilence,  somnambulism, 
rare  coincidence,  and  ventriloquism,  brought  to  act  upon  individuals 
of  excitable  or  introspective  character,  and  the  result  is  oflen  thrilling. 
The  descriptions  are  terse  and  suggestive,  the  analysis  thorough,  and 
the  feeling  high-strung  and  reflective.  The  pioneer  of  American  flction 
was  endowed  with  rare  energy  of  conception,  and  a  style  attractive 
from  its  restrained  earnestness  and  minute  delineation.  He  died  at  the 
close  of  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Had  his  works  been  as  artistically  con- 
structed as  they  were  profoundly  conceived  and  ingeniously  executed, 
they  would  have  become  standard*  As  it  is,  we  recognize  the  rare 
insight  and  keen  sensibility  of  the  man,  acknowledge  his  power  to 
*'  awaken  terror  and  pity,"  and  lament  the  want  of  high  finish  and  eflfeo- 
tive  shape  visible  in  these  early  and  remarkable  fruits  of  native  genius. 
The  first  successful  novel  by  an  American  author  was  the  S^y,  A 
previous  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Precautiom,  had  made  com- 
paratively little  impression.  It  was  strongly  tinctured  with  an  English 
flavor,  in  many  respects  imitative,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appearedt 
written  and  printed  under  circumstances  which  gave  little  range  to 
Cooper's  real  genius.  In  1823,  he  published  the  Pioneers,  In  this 
and  the  novel  immediately  preceding  it,  a  vein  of  national  association 
was  opened,  an  original  source  of  romantic  and  picturesque  interest 
rcvc:i\<id,  and  an  epoch  in  our  literature  created.  What  Cooper  had 
the  bold  in ventio  "I  to  undertaVe,  Yve  VxaA  V\v^  ^ttcvx«s%  of  purpose  and 
the  eias ticity  of  sp  rit  to  pursue  Nf V\X\  \itvft:mO[v\tv^x^i\.«   \cw^^^^\^xa8w\ 
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the  reader,  Uis  faculty  of  description,  and  hi 
ous,  were  tlie  great  sources  of  his  triumph.  Refinement  of  style,  poetic 
aen'ibilitj',  and  melodramatic  intensity,  were  elements  that  he  ignored; 
but  when  he  pictured  the  Eceoes  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  the  incident* 
of  Indian  warfare,  the  vicissitudes  of  border  life,  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  ocean  and  nautical  experience,  he  displayed  a  familiarity  with 
the  subjects,  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  characters,  and  a  'thorough 
reality  in  the  delineation,  which  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  writer  of 
original  and  great  capacity.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  requisitea 
of  the  novelist  he  was  inferior  to  many  subsequent  authors  in  the  same 
department.  His  female  characters  want  individuality  and  interest, 
and  his  dialogue  is  sometimes  forced  and  ineffective;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seized  with  a  bold  grasp  the  tangible  and  characteristic  in  his 
own  land,  and  not  only  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with 
vivid  pictures  of  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  emigrant  life,  with  the 
vast  ocean  and  forest  for  its  scenes,  but  opened  to  the  gaze  of  Europe 
phases  of  human  existence  at  once  novel  and  exciting.  The  fisherman 
of  Norway,  the  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  the  scholar  at  Frankfort,  and 
the  countess  of  Florence,  in  a  brief  period,  all  hung  with  delight  over 
Cooper's  daguerreotypes  of  the  New  World,  transferred  to  their  respec- 
tive languages.  This  was  no  ordinary  triumph.  It  was  a  rich  and 
legitimate  fruit  of  American  genius  in  letters.  To  appreciate  it  we 
must  took  back  upon  the  period  when  the  Spy,  the  Pioneers,  the  Last 
o/ tie  Jtfaiicaiis,  the  Pilot,  the  Jlcd  Haver,  the  Wept  of  Ike  Wlsk-lou- 
Wish,  the  Water  Witch,  and  the  Prairie,'  were  new  creations,  and 
remember  that  they  first  revealed  America  to  Europe  througli  a  literary 
medium.  In  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  Ihe  unity  and  completeness 
of  Cooper's  fame  have  been  marred  by  those  novels  drawn  from  forciga 
subjects  and  induced  by  a  long  residence  in  Euivpe;  by  his  honest  but 
injudicious  attempts  to  reform  his  countrymen  in  some  of  their  partic- 
ular habits  and  modes  of  thought  or  action  ;  and  also  by  his  persistenc/ 
In  issuing  volume  after  volume  of  fiction,  less  directly  i^ispired  by 
observation,  and  comparatively  devoid  of  interest.  Whatever  truth 
may  exist  in  such  a  view  of  his  course,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  alt 
temporary  defects  are  soon  forgotten  in  those  memorials  of  individual 
genius  which  have  the  stamp  of  the  author's  best  powers,  and  tho 
recognition  of  the  world.  Leather-Stocking  and  Long  Tom  Coffin  are 
standard  characters;  the  woodland  landscapes,  the  sailing  matches  of 
men-of-war,  the  sea-fights,  wrecks,  and  aboriginal  heroes,  depicted,  an 
they  are,  by  Cooper  to  the  very  life,  and  in  enduring  colors,  will  be 
identified  both  with  his  name  and  country,  a,nd  cu  N\nS\cM£.  \v\v 
claiiD*  I0  remeiubrance.     His  JloutUwaA  gu>e&\iv«m«Ii.'afti 
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fitted  to  develop  his  special  talent,  and  provide  the  resources  of  hii 
Biibsciucnl  l^ibors.  Born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  of  Septcro- 
bpr,  1789.  he  was  earlj'  removed  to  the  borders  of  Otsego  Lake,  where 
hilt  futner,  Judge  Coo[>er,  erected  a  homestead,  afterwards  inhabited 
and  lonj  occupied  by  the  noveliet.  He  was  prepared  for  college  b_v  the 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Albany,  and  entered  Yale  in  iSoi. 
Three  years  after,  having  proved  an  excellent  classical  student,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacj  of  several  youth  afterwards  eminent  in  the  land, 
ho  left  New  Haven,  and  joined  the  United  States  navjas  a  midshipman. 
Alter  passing  six  years  in  the  service,  he  resigned,  married,  and  sion 
al^er  e<itnblished  himself  on  his  paternal  domain,  situated  amid  soma 
of  IH.e  finest  scenery  and  rural  attraction  of  his  native  state-  Tlius 
Cooper  was  early  initiated  into  the  scenes  of  a  newly-settled  country  and 
a  maritime  life,  with  the  benclit  of  academical  training'  and  the  bi^st 
social  privileges.  All  these  means  of  culture  and  development  his 
active  mind  fully  appreciated;  his  observation  never  slumbered,  and 
its  fruits  were  industriously  garnered. 

His  nautical  and  Indian  tales  form,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  our  literature.  The  Bravo  is  the  best  of  his  European 
novels,  and  his  Naval  Uhtory  is  valuable  and  interesting.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  authors;  his  books  of  travel  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  numerous,  and  possess  great  fidelity  of  detail, 
although  not  free  from  prejudice.  Cooper  represents  the  Americar. 
mind  in  its  adventurous  character;  he  glories  in  delineating  the 
"  monarch  of  the  deck;  "  paints  the  movements  of  a  ship  at  sea  as  if 
she  were,  indeed,  "a  thingof  life;"  follows  an  Indian  trait  with  (he 
sagacity  of  a  forest-king;  and  leads  ua  through  storms,  conflagration, 
and  war  with  the  firm,  clear- sii^hted,  and  all-observant  guidance  of  a 
master-spirit.  His  best  scenes  and  characters  are  indelibly  engraven 
on  the  memory.  His  best  creations  are  instinct  with  nature  and  truth. 
His  tone  is  unilbrmly  manly,  fresh,  and  vigorous.  He  is  always  thor* 
oughty  American.  His  style  is  national;  and  when  he  died  in  the 
autumn  of  (S51,  a  voice  of  praise  and  regret  seemed  to  rise  all  over  the 
land,  and  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly  convened  soon  after,  is 
New  York,  to  listen  to  his  eulogy  —  pronounced  by  the  poet  Bryant. 

Hawthorne  is  distingui<^hnd  for  the  finish  of  bis  style,  and  Che  deli- 
cacy of  his  psychological  insight.  He  combines  the  metaphysical 
talent  of  Brown  with  the  refined  diction  of  Irving.  For  a  period  of 
ntore  than  twenty  years  he  contributed,  at  intervals,  to  annuals  and 
n.agazines,  the  most  exquisite  fancy  sketches  and  historical  narratives, 
Ibe  merit  of  which  was  scarcely  recognized  by  the  public  at  large, 
although  orJially  praised  by  the  discriminating  few.  These  papers 
have  been  recently  collected  under  the  title  of  Taiet-lold  Talrs,  and 
Masses  from  an  Old  Manse ;  and,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  author's 
present  reputation,  the^r  grace,  wisdom,  and  originality  are  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  But  it  is  through  the  two  romonces  entitled  the  ■ 
Scarlet  Letter,  and  Ibp  House  0/  Ike  Seven  Gables,  that  Hawthorne'* 
eminence  has  been  readied.  They  are  remarkable  at  once  fora  highlr 
Snithed   and   b:a"Ufut   style,   the   most  charming   artistic   skill,   and 
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Intense  characterization.  To  these  intrinsic  and  universal  claims  the/ 
•dd  that  of  native  scenes  and  subjects.  Imagine  such  an  anatomizer 
of  the  human  heart  as  Balzac,  transported  to  a  provincial  town  of  New 
England,  and  giving  to  its  houses,  streets,  and  history  the  analytical 
power  of  his  genius,  and  we  realize  the  triumph  of  Hawthorne.  Bravelj' 
adopting  familiar  materials,  he  has  thrown  over  them  the  light  and 
shadow  of  his  thoughtful  mind,  eliciting  a  deep  significance  and  a  pro- 
lific beauty :  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  he  is  ideally  true  to  the  real. 
Ilia  invention  i»  felicitous,  his  tonemngretic;  his  sphere  bordeis  on  the 
supernatural,  and  yet  a  chaste  expression  and  s  refined  sentiment  under- 
lie liis  most  earnest  utterance;  he  is  more  suggestive  than  dramatic 
The  earijr  history  of  New  England  has  found  no  such  genial  and  vivid 
illustration  as  his  pages  afford.  At  all  points  his  genius  touches  the 
interests  of  human  life,  now  overflowing  with  a  love  of  eiternal  nature 
as  gentle  as  that  ofThomson,  now  intent  upon  the  quaint  or  character- 
istic in  life  with  a  humor  as  zeslful  as  that  of  Lamb,  now  developing 
the  horrible  or  pathetic  with  something  of  John  Webster's  dramatic 
terror,  and  again  buoyant  with  a  fantasy  as  aerial  as  Shelley's  concep- 
tions. And,  in  each  instance,,  the  staple  of  charming  invention  is 
adorned  with  the  purest  graces  of  style.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  after  having  filled  an 
office  in  the  Salem  custom-house,  and  the  post-ofEce  of  his  native  town, 
lived  a  year  on  a  community  farm,  and  acted  as  United  States  consul 
at  Liverpool  for  several  years,  was  settled  in  the  pleasant  country  town 
cf  Concord,  Mass.  He  died  with  the  pure  and  permanent  fame  of 
genius,  having  embalmed  the  experience  he  enjoyed  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land in  the  romances  of  the  Marble  Faun  and  Our  Old  Home. 

"  What  we  admire  in  this  writer's  genius  is  his  felicity  in  the  use  of 
common  materials.  It  is  very  di<Gcult  to  give  an  imaginative  scope  to 
•  scene  or  a  topic  which  familiarity  has  robbed  of  illusion.  It  is  by  ths 
association  of  ideas,  by  the  halo  of  remembrance  and  the  magic  of  love, 
that  an  object  usually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  fanciful  rela- 
tions. Prom  a  foreign  country  our  native  spot  becomes  picturesque; 
and  from  the  hill  of  manhood  the  valley  of  youth  appears  romanUc; 
but  that  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  mental  alchemy  which  can  transmute  the 
dross  of  the  common  and  the  immediate  into  gold.  Yet  so  doth  Haw- 
thorne. His  OIJ  Apple  Dealer  yet  sits  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
the  Willey  Hause  is  inscribed  every  summer-day  by  the  penknives  of 
ambitious  cits.  He  is  able  to  illustrate,  by  his  rich  invention,  placet 
and  themes  that  are  before  our  very  eyes  and  in  our  daily  speech.  Ilia 
fancy  is  as  free  of  wing  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  or  on  Salem  tum- 
pliie,  as  that  of  other  poets  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  or  amid  the  Isles 
of  Greece.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  distance,  either  of 
time  or  space,  Co  realize  his  enchantments.  He  has  succeeded  in  at- 
tachingan  ethereal  interest  to  home  subjects,  which  is  no  small  triumph.. 
Somewhat  of  that  poetic  charm  which  Wilson  has  thrown  over  Scottish 
life  in  his  Ligkls  and  Shado-jis,  and  Irving  over  English  in  his  Sirtct- 
Bo-I  and  Lamh  over  metropolitan  in  his  £lia,  has  Hawthorne  cast 
kTOunri  New  England,  and  his  tales  here  and  there  blend,  as  it  mn, 
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the  Iraitt  which  endear  these  muthora.  His  best  elTorti  are  those  io 
which  the  human  predominates.  Ingenultj  and  moral  sigaificancj  ira 
finely  displayed,  it  is  true,  in  his  allegories;  but  sometimes  they  are 
coldly  fancirul,  and  do  not  win  the  sympathies  as  in  those  instancei 
where  the  play  of  the  hcnrt  relieves  the  dim  workings  oi  the  abstract 
and  supernatural.  Hawthorne,  liWe  all  indiridualities.  must  be  read  in 
the  appropriate  mood.  This  secret  of  appreciation  is  now  understood 
Bi  regards  Wordsworth.  It  is  due  to  alt  genuine  authors.  To  many, 
whose  mental  ailment  has  been  exciting  and  coarse,  the  delicacy,  meek 
■  •eautiea,  and  calm  spirit  of  these  writings  will  but  grnduatly  unfold 
Ihemselres;  but  those  capable  of  placing  themselves  in  relation  with 
Hawthorne  will  discover  a  native  genius  for  which  to  be  grattlil  and 
proud,  and  a  brother  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  He  certainly  h  is  done 
much  to  obviate  the  reproach  which  a  philosophical  writer,  not  without 
reason,  has  cast  upon  our  authors,  when  he  asserts  their  object  to  be  t» 
astonish  rather  than  please."  * 

There  is  ■  host  of  intermediate  authors  between  the  three  already 
described  in  this  sphere  of  literature,  of  various  and  high  degrees,  both 
of  merit  and  reputation,  but  whose  traits  are  chiefly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  prominent  writers  we  have  surveyed.  Some  of  them  have  ably 
illustrated  local  themes,  others  excelled  in  scenic  limning,  and  a  few 
evinced  genius  for  characterization.  Paulding,  for  instance,  in  Weit- 
tuard  Ho,  and  the  Dutchman's  Fireside,  has  given  admirable  pictures 
of  colonial  life ;  Richard  11.  Dan^  in  the  Idlt  Man,  has  two  or  three 
remarkable  psychological  tales;  Timothy  Flint,  James  Hall,  Thomab, 
and  more  recently  M'Connell,  of  Illinois,  have  written  very  graphic  and 
spirited  novels  of  western  life;  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  has 
embalmed  Virginia  iife  in  the  olden  time  in  Stsallo-a  Barn,  and  Fay 
Ibat  of  modern  New  York;  Gilmorc  Simms,  a  prolific  and  vigorous 
novelist,  in  a  similar  form  has  embodied  the  traits  of  southern  charac- 
ter and  scenery;  Hoffman,  the  early  history  of  his  native  state;  Dr. 
Robert  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  those  of  Mexico;  William  Ware  has 
rivalled  I  ockhart's  classical  romance  in  his  Ltllers  from  Palmyra,  and 
Probui;  Allston"*  artist-genius  is  luminous  in  iloitaldi ;  Judd  in  Mar- 
garft  has  related  a  tragic  story  arrayed  in  the  very  best  hues  and 
outlines  of  New  Bngland  life  ;  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  his  Tala  of  lit 
Greieffue  and  Arabesqat,  evinces  a  genius  in  which  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  an  inteneity  of  conception  are  united  with  the  wildest 
sympathies,  as  if  the  endowments  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Coleridge  were 
partially  united  in  one  mind.  In  adventurous  and  descriptive  narration 
we  hai-c  Melville  and  Mayo.  John  Neal  struck  off  at  a  heat  some  hair- 
sciire  of  novels  that,  at  least,  illustrate  a  facility  quite  remarkable;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  days  of  the  Algeriiu  Captiva  and  thi!  Foreilcrr  —  the 
first  attempts  at  such  writing  in  this  country  —  to  Che  present  day,  lher« 
has  been  no  lack  of  native  fictions.  The  minor  specimens  which 
possess  the  highest  literary  excellence  are  by  Irving,  Willis,  and  Lang- 
fellow;  but  their  claims  rc&t  entirely  on  style  and  sentiment;  ttiey  ara 
brief  and  polished,  but  mote  graced  X.'hmimv^eiw^t. 
*  Leavca  Iiomtbe'DVtj]  «t  % 
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CHAPTER  m. 
rOETRY. 

Ill  MMiitUI  Condltlana.    Pbbneiu  and  the  tu\i  Metricil  Wilten.     Mint- 
rOH>,  Clifttoh,   Aijjtox,  and  others.    PiK&roKT.     Daka.     HiLLHOfna. 

SfKAQVE.      PeBCITIL.       HaLLECK.      DbAKH.        UOFFVA.f.      WlLLIH.      LoNO* 

rELLOW.  BoLMsa.  Lovsit.  Bokeb.  Favorite  Single  Potm*.  Deicrip- 
ti*e  Poetrf.  Stbegt,  WuimtK,  uid  Mhcn.  Bbainakd.  Song-Writa*. 
Olhet  FoeU.    Female  pMb.    Bbtaht. 

"  It  haa  been  well  observed  by  an  English  critic,  that  poetry  is  not  a 
branch  of  authorship.  The  vain  endeavor  to  pervert  its  divine  and 
spontaneous  agency  into  a  literary  craft  is  the  great  secret  of  its  ilectine. 
Poetry  ia  the  overflowing  of  the  sout.  It  is  the  record  of  what  is  best 
ill  the  world.  No  product  of  the  human  mind  is  more  disinterested. 
|[ence  compnmtively  few  keep  the  poetic  element  alive  beyond  the 
period  of  j'outh.  All  that  is  genuine  in  the  art  springs  from  vivid 
experience,  and  life  seldom  retains  any  novel  aspect  to  those  who  have 
long  mingled  in  its  scenes,  and  staked  upon  its  chances.  A  celebrated 
artist  of  our  day,  when  asked  the  process  by  which  his  delineations 
were  rendered  so  effective,  replied  that  he  drew  them  altogether  from 
memory.  Natural  objects  were  portrayed,  not  as  they  impressed  him 
at  the  moment,  but  according  to  the  lii-ely  and  feeling  phases  in  which 
they  Btnick  his  senses  in  boyhood.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  remembrance  makes  the  poet;  and,  according  to  Words- 
worth, 'emotions  recollected  in  tranquillity'  form  the  true  source  of 
inspiration.  A  species  of  literature  depending  upon  conditions  so 
delicate  Is  obviously  not  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  those  who  hold 
it  in  no  reverence.  The  great  distinction  between  verse-writers  and 
poets  is,  that  the  former  seek  and  the  latter  receive ;  the  one  attempt  to 
command,  the  other  meekly  obey  the  higher  impulses  of  their  being."* 

The  first  metrical  compositions  in  this  country,  recognized  by  popu- 
lar sympathy,  were  the  effusions  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  political  writer 
befriended  by  Jefferson.  He  wrote  many  songs  and  ballads  in  a  patri- 
otic and  historical  vein,  which  attracted  and  somewhat  reflected  tho 
feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  were  not  destitute  of  merk.  Their 
auccess  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  subjects, 
and  in  part  to  musical  versification  and  pathetic  sentiment.  One  of 
his  Indian  ballads  has  survived  the  general  neglect  to  which  mora 
artistic  skill  and  deeper  significance  in  poetry  have  banished  the  mas* 
of  hig  verses:  to  the  curious  in  metrical  writirgs,  however,  they  yet 
■fTord  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times. 
Freneau  was  born  in  1731,  and  died  in  1833.    The  antecedent  specl> 
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mem  ot  verte  in  America  were.  Tor  the  nuwt  part,  the  occasional  work 
of  the  clergy,  and  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  quaint  and  monotonout 
■train,  grotesiiue  rhymed  verisiona  of  the  Psalms,  and  tolerable  attempts 
at  descriptive  poems.  The  writings  of  M™.  Bradstreel,  Govemoi 
Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  wittjr  Dr.  Bjles, 
in  this  department,  are  now  only  familiar  to  the  antiquarian.  Frunk< 
Itn's  friend  Ralph,  and  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  indicate  the 
dawn  of  a  more  liberal  era,  illustrated  by  Trumbull,  Dwight,  tlura- 
phreys,  AUop,  and  Honeywoot';  passages  from  whose  poema  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  diction,  a  more  reined  scholarship,  and  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  nature;  but,  although  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
they  are  respectable  performances,  and,  for  the  period  and  locality  of 
their  composition,  euggestive  of  a  rare  degree  of  taste,  there  are-too 
fem  salient  points,  and  too  little  of  an  original  spirit,  to  justify  any 
cl  liin  to  high  poetical  genius.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
in  this  branch  of  letters,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  was  doubtless  Wil- 
liam Mumford's  translation  of  the  Iliad —  a  work  that,  when  published, 
elicited  some  authentic  critical  praise.  He  was  a  native-Hjf  Virginia, 
and  his  great  undertaking  was  only  finished  a  short  period  before  hi* 
dc.ith,  which  occurred  in  1815.  The  verses  which  have  the  earliest 
touch  of  true  sensibility  and  that  melody  of  rhythm  which  seema  intui- 
tive, are  the  few  bequeathed  by  William  CliSlon,  of  Philadelphia,  bom 
in  1771-  After  him  we  trace  the  American  muse  in  the  patriotic  rongi 
of  R.  T.  Paine,  and  the  scenic  descriptions  of  Paulding,  until  sh 
began  a  loftier  though  brief  flight  in  the  fanciful  poems  of  Allston. 

"  In  the  moral  economy  of  life,  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  must  have 
a  great  purpose.  If  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pra-eiistence  be  true, 
perhaps  ideality  is  the  surviving  element  of  our  primal  life.  Some 
individuals  seem  born  to  minister  to  this  influence,  which,  under  the 
name  of  beauty,  sentiment,  or  poetry,  is  the  source  of  what  is  most 
exalting  in  our  inmost  eiperience  and  redeeming  in  our  outward  life. 
Does  not  a  benign  Providence  watch  over  these  priests  of  nature? 
They  are  not  necessarily  renowned.  Their  agency  may  be  wholly 
social  and  private,  yet  none  the  less  efficient.  We  confess  that,  to  us, 
few  arguments  for  the  benevolent  and  infinite  design  of  existence  are 
more  impressive  than  the  fact  that  such  beings  actually  live,  and,  wholly 
unfilled  as  tlicy  are  to  excel  in  or  even  conform  to  the  Practical,  Var 
evidence,  not  to  be  disputed,  of  the  sanctity,  the  tranquil  progress,  1  Tid 
the  serene  faith,  that  dwell  in  the  Ideal.  Washington  AUston  was  sui^ 
a  man.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  and  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1843.  By  profession  he  was  a  painter,  and  his  work* 
otcflow  with  genius;  still  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  pen, 
hiK  pencil,  or  his  tongue  chiefly  made  known  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  the 
true  and  beautiful.  He  believed  not  in  any  exclusive  development.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  not  his  dexterity  or  success,  by  which  he  test- 
ed character.  In  painting,  reading,  or  writing,  his  mornings  were  occu- 
pied, .ind  at  night  he  was  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  Beneath  hit 
Au/nble  roof,  in  Iub  latter  jcmb,  llxeit  wctt  often  a  Bo«  of  wit,  a  com- 
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nunit;  or  mind,  and  a  generous  exercise  of  sj-mpath}'  which  kingt 
night  envjF.  To  the  eye  of  the  multitude  his  tile  glided  nwaj  in  se- 
luded  contentment,  yet  a  prfvniling  idea  was  the  Htar  of  hii  being  — 
he  i'iea  of  beaulj  For  the  high,  the  lovely,  the  perfect,  he  strove  all 
lis  Jays.  He  Eought  them  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  in  the  mnster- 
■ieies  or  liternture  and  art,  in  habits  of  life,  in  social  relations,  and  in 
ove.  Without  pretence,  wiihout  elation,  in  all  meekneBs,  his  youthful 
'  ithusiasra  ch.nstened  by  sufTering,  he  lived  above  the  worli.  Gentte- 
■ess  he  deemed   true  wisdom,  renunciation  of  all  the  trappings  of  lile 

I  duty.  He  was  calm,  patient,  occaEionally  sad,  hut  for  the  moft  part 
lappy  in  the  free  exercise  and  guardianship  of  his  varied  powers.  Ills 
xHinets  are  interesting  as  records  of  personal  feeling.  They  eloquently 
>reathe  Bentimcnts  of  inlelligent  admiration  or  sincere  friendship; 
vhile  the  Sy/fiks  of  Ike  Season  and  other  longer*p6em«  show  a  great 
X>inmand  of  language  and  an  exuberant  fancy. 

"  On  his  retprn  to  America,  the  life  of  our  illustrious  painlerwas  one 
>r  comparative  seclusion.  The  state  of  his  health,  devotion  to  his  art, 
ind  a  distaste  for  promiscuous  society  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  ren* 
lered  this  course  the  most  judicious  he  could  have  pursued.  His  hum- 
ble retirement  was  occasionally  invaded  by  foreigners  of  distinction, 
■a  whom  his  name  had  become  precious  ;  and  sometimes  a  votary  of 
letters  or  art  entered  his  dwelling,  to  gratify  admiration  or  seek  coun- 
sel and  encouragement.  To  such,  an  unafiected  and  sincere  welcome 
■rat  always  given,  and  they  left  his  presence  refreshed  and  happy.  The 
instances  of  timely  sympathy  which  he  aSbrded  young  and  baffled 
upirants  are  innumerable. 

"  Allston's  appearnnce  and  manners  accorded  perfectly  with  his  char- 
Kter.  His  form  was  slight,  and  his  movements  quietly  active.  The 
lines  of  his  countenance,  the  breadth  of  the  brow,  the  large  and  speak- 
ing eye,  and  the  long,  white  hair,  made  him  an  immediate  object  of 
interest.  If  not  engaged  in  conversation,  there  was  a  serene  abstrac- 
:Ion  in  his  air.  When  death  so  tranquilly  overlook  him,  for  many 
liours  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sleeping,  so  perfectly 
]id  the  usual  expression  remain.     His  torchlight  burial  harmonixed, 

II  its  beautiful  solemnity,  with  the  bright  and  thoughtful  tenor  of  his 
ifc."* 

John  Pierpont,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Massachusetts,  has  written 
lumerous  hymns  and  odes  for  religious  and  national  occasions,  re- 
narkable  for  their  variety  of  difficult  metres,  and  for  the  felicity  both 
rf'the  rhythm,  sentiment,  and  expression.  His  Airs  of  Paltslime,  ■ 
ong  poem  in  heroic  verse,  has  many  eloquent  passages ;  and  several 
>f  his  minor  pieces,  especially  Chose  entitled  Passing  Away  and  My 
rkitd,  are  striking  examples  of  elTecCive  versification.  The  most  pop- 
liar  of  his  occasional  poems  is  Tkt  Pilgrim  Fatitrs,  an  ode  wiiHea 
or  the'  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  embodying  in 
ruly  niusicnl  verse  the  sentiment  of  the  memorable  day. 

*  AitJst-Life,  Of  Sketctm  of  &.mai\eui¥^iii!un«. 
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Richard  H.  Dana  U  the  most  psfchologlcal  of  American  poett.  Hii 
Bnecamter  has  leveral  descriptive  passages  of  singular  terseness  and 
beautj',  allhough  there  is  a  certain  abruptness  in  the  metre  choEcn. 
The  scenery  and  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  evidently  familiar  to  his 
iiliecrvation  ;  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements  in  humanitj  exert  a 
IHjwerfuI  influence  over  his  imagination;  while  the  myGteries  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul  fill  and  elevate  his  mind.  The  result  is 
an  introspective  tone,  a  solemnity  of  mood  lightened  occasionally  bj 
ICHiches  of  pnthoB  or  beautiful  pictures.  There  is  a  compactness,  a 
[lointed  truth  to  the  actual,  in  many  of  his  rhymed  pieces,  and  a  high 
music  in  some  of  hit  blank  verse,  which  suggest  greater  poetical  genius 
than  is  actually  exhibited.  His  taste  evidently  inclines  to  ShakspCBie, 
Milton,  and  the  old  English  dramatists,  his  deep  appreciation  of  whom 
he  has  manirested  in  the  most  subtle  and  profound  ctiticisms.  Of 
liis  minor  pieces,  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  and  Tkt  LittU 
Beach- Bird  a.rc  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  two  phaset  <rf' 

James  A.  llitlhouse  excelled  in  a  species  of  poetic  literature,  which, 
within  a  fen  years,  has  attained  eminence  from  the  fine  illustrations  of 
Taylor,  Browning,  Home,  Talfourd,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  called  the  written  drama,  and,  however  unfit  for  tep- 
resentalion,  is  unsurpathed  Tor  bold,  noble,  and  exquisite  sentiment  and 
imagery.  The  name  of  Hillhouse  is  associated  with  the  tieautiful  elms 
of  New  Haven,  l>eneath  whose  majestic  boughs  he  so  often  walked. 
His  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  rural  city  was  consecrated  *iy 
elevated  tastes  and  domestic  virtue.  He  there,  in  theintervalsof  busi- 
ness, led  the  life  of  a  true  scholar;  and  the  memorials  of  this  existence 
are  his  poems  Hadad,  Tkt  Judgmtul,  Ptrcy'i  Masque,  Demrtria,  and 
others.  In  the  two  former,  his  scriptural  erudition  and  deep  percep- 
tions of  the  Jewish  character,  and  his  sense  of  religious  truth,  aie 
evinced  in  the  most  carefully  finished  and  nobly-conceived  writings. 
Their  tone  is  lofty,  often  sublime;  the  language  is  finely  chosen,  and 
there  is  about  them  evidence  of  gradual  and  patient  labor  rare  in 
American  literature.  On  every  page  we  recognize  the  Christian  schol- 
ar and  gentleman,  the  secluded  bard,  and  the  chivalric  student  of  the 
past.  Percy's  Masque  reproduces  the  features  of  an  era  more  ira- 
r>csEcd  with  knightly  character  than  any  in  the  annals  of  England. 
Hillhouse  moves  in  that  atmosphere  quite  as  gracefully  as  among  the 
colemn  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  His  dramatic 
and  other  pieces  are  the  first  instances,  in  this  country,  of  artistic 
skill  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  spheres  of  poetic  writing.  He 
possessed  the  scholarship,  the  leisure,  the  dignit;  of  taste,  and  the 
noble  aj-mpathy  requisite  thus  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme;  "and  hi* 
volumes,  though  unattractive  to  the  mass  of  readers,  have  a  permanent 
interest  and  value  to  the  refined,  the  aspiring,  and  the  disciplined 
mind. 

Charies  Sprague  has  been  called  the  Rogers  of  America;  and  there 
/*  ma    a nalogj' between  Uiem  m  Wo  re»^e«a  — Hit  t»\^(^  finish  of 
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their  TerKei,  and  their  finRnciat  occupation.  The  American  poet  lir«t 
attracted  notice  by  two  or  three  theatrical  prize  addresses ;  and  his  suc- 
cess, in  this  regard,  itttained  its  climax  in  a  Skaksptare  OJe  which 
grouped  the  characters  of  the  great  poet  with  an  effect  so  striking  and 
happj,  and  in  a  rhythm  bo  appropriate  and  impressive,  as  to  recall  the 
best  efforts  of  Collins  and  Drjden  united.  A  similar  composition,  more 
elaborate,  is  his  ode  delivered  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  selLlement  of  Boston,  his  native  city.  A  fen  domestic  pieces,  r»- 
tnarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  expression  and  truth  of  feeling,  soon 
became  endeared  to  a  large  circle;  but  the  performance  which  has  ren- 
dered Spraguc  best  known  to  the  country  as  a  poet  is  his  metrical  essay 
on  Curiosity,  delivered  in  1819  before  the  literary  societies  of  Harvard 
ITniversity.  It  is  written  in  heroic  measure,  and  recalls  the  couplets  of 
I'ope.  The  choice  of  a  theme  was  singularly  fortunate.  He  traces  ths 
passion  which  "tempted  Eve  to  sin"  through  ils  lodiEst  and  most 
ntlgar  manifestations;  atone  moment  rivalling  Crabbe  in  the  lowli- 
ness of  his  details,  and  at  another  Campbell  in  the  aspiration  of  hil 
•ong.  The  serious  and  the  comic  alternate  on  every  page.  Good  scnso 
is  the  basil  of  the  work;  fancy,  wit,  and  feeling  warm  and  vivify  it; 
and  a  nervous  lone  and  finished  versification,  as  well  as  excellent  choice 
of  words,  impart  a  glow,  polish,  and  grace  that  at  once  gratify  the  ear 
and  captivate  the  mind. 

James  G.  Percival  has  been  a  copious  writer  of  verses,  some  of  which, 
from  their  even  and  sweel  flow,  their  aptness  of  epithet  and  natural 
sentiment,  have  become  household  and  school  treasures ;  such  as 
The  Coral  Grave,  New  Englaad,  and  Seneca  Lake.  His  command 
both  of  language  and  metre  is  rcmnrkable;  his  acquirements  were 
very  extensive  and  various,  and  his  life  eccentric.  Perhaps  a  facile 
power  of  expression  has  tended  to  limit  his  poetic  fame,  by  inducing  a 
diffuse,  careless,  and  unindividual  method;  although  choice  pieces 
enough  can  easily  be  gleaned  from  his  voluminous  writings  to  consti- 
tute a  just  and  rare  claim  to  renown  and  lympathy. 

The  pocme  of  Fiti-Greene  Halteck,  although  limited  in  quantity,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  and  most  cherished,  especially  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  of  all  American  verses.  This  is  owing,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  their  spirited,  direct,  and  intelligible  character,  the  absence  of 
all  vagueness  and  mysticism,  and  the  heartfelt  or  humorous  glow  of  real 
inspiration ;  and  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  it  can  be  traced  to  the  prestige 
of  his  youtliful  fame,  when,  associated  with  his  friend  Drake,  he  used 
to  charm  thd  town  with  the  admirable  local  verses  that  appeared  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  under  the  signature  of  Croaker  and  Co.  His  theory 
of  poetic  expression  is  that  of  the  most  popular  masters  of  English 
Terse  —  manly,  clear,  vivid,  warm  with  genuine  emotion,  or  sparkling 
with  true  wit.  The  more  recent  style  of  metrical  writing,  suggestive 
rather  than  emphatic,  undefined  and  involved,  and  borrowed  mainly 
from  German  idealism,  he  utterly  repudiates.  All  his  verses  have  a 
«ita1  meaning,  and  the  clear  ring  of  pure  metal.  They  are  few,  but 
memorable.    The  school-boy  and  ttte  old   Knickerbockiu  bath  *ucca'« 
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Ihfm  by  heart  In  hig  terious  poem*  he  belongs  to  the  iMine  school  u 
C.-impbelt,  and  in  his  lighter  pieces  reminds  us  of  Btppo  and  the  beet 
p.irts  of  DoH  yuan.  Fanny,  conceived  in  the  latter  vein,  has  the  point 
o:  a  fine  local  satire  graicfuily  execuled.  Bums,  and  the  lines  on  lUe 
di  nth  of  Drake,  have  the  beautiful  impressiveness  of  the  highest  elegiac 
vcrte.  Marco  Boititrii  is  perhaps  the  best  martial  lyric  in  the  Un- 
piage,  Red  Jii<irl  the  most  effective  Indian  portrait,  and  TvjiUgii 
■11  a|it  piece  of  contemplative  verse ;  while  Aiuzviei  Castle  combine* 
Iiig  grave  and  gay  stjle  with  inimitable  art  and  admirable  effect.  As  ■ 
versilicr,  he  is  an  adept  in  that  relation  of  sound  lo  sense  which  embalms 
■  bought  in  deathless  melody.  An  unusual  blending  of  (he  animal  an^ 
intellectual  with  that  full  proportion  essential  to  manhood,  enables  him 
to  utter  appeals  that  wake  responses  in  Che  universal  hearL  An  almost 
provoking  mixture  of  irony  and  sentiment  is  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  his  life  has  been  chiefly  passed  in  the  city  a(  New 
York,  and  occupied  in  mercantile  affairs,  tie  is  a  conservative  in  taste 
and  opinions,  but  his  feelings  are  chivalric,  and  bis  sympathies  ardent 
and  loynl ;  and  these,  alternating  with  humor,  glow  and  sparkle  in  the 
mo!^l  spirited  and  harmonious  lyrical   composition*   }f  the  American 

"Centuries  hence,  perchance,  some  lover  of  'The  Old  American 
Writers '  will  speculate  as  ardently  as  Monkbarns  himself  about  the  site 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Then  the  Hudson  will  possess  a  classic  interest,  and 
the  associationB  of  genius  and  patriotism  may  furnish  themes  to  illus- 
trate its  matchless  scenery.  T6t  Culprit  Fay  will  then  be  quoted  with 
enthusiasm.  Imagination  is  a  perverse  faculty.  Whyshould  tlie  ruin* 
of  a  feudal  castle  add  enchantment  to  a  knoll  of  the  Catskillsf  Are  not 
the  Palisades  more  ancient  than  the  aqueducts  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna?  Can  bloody  tradition  or  superstitious  legends  really  enhance 
thi;  picturesque  impression  derived  from  West  Point?  The  heart  foi^ 
ever  asserts  its  claim.  Primeval  nature  is  often  coldly  grand  in  the  view 
of  one  who  loves  and  honors  his  race;  and  the  outward  world  is  only 
lirought  near  to  his  spirit  when  linked  with  human  love  and  suffering, 
or  consecrated  by  heroism  and  faith.  Yet,  if  there  ever  was  a  stream 
romantic  in  itself,  superior,  from  its  own  wild  beauty,  to  all  extraneous 
charms,  it  is  the  Hudson.  Who  ever  Bailed  between  its  banks  and 
scanned  its  jutting  headlands  —  the  perpendicular  cliffs  —  the  meadow* 
ovor  which  alternate  sunshine  and  cloud  ~~  umbrageous  woodi,  masEe* 
of  gray  rock,  dark  cedar  groves,  bright  grain-fields,  tasteful  cottages, 
and  fairy-like  sails;  who,  alter  thus  feasting  both  sense  and  soul  throjgh 
a  summer  day,  has,  from  a  secluded  nook  of  those  beautiful  sbtirea, 
watched  the  moon  rise  a.-.d  tip  the  crystal  ripples  with  light,  and  tuil 
Echoed  the  inrt-^;  of  the  bard  }  — 

•  Tell  m»  —  whpre*cr  thy  silver  bark  b«  steering, 

Bj  briBht  Italian  or  soft  Pcrsisn  lindi. 
Or  o'er  tbnae  ialand-ituddcd  bpu  carpering, 
Wboac  poarl-chargtd  navea  diBsolva  on  oatal  itnndai 
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Tell,  if  tboa  Tisitest,  thoc  beavenlj  roTer, 

A  lovelier  scene  than  this  the  wide  world  over.'  * 

**  It  was  where 

'  The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cra'ncst, 
And  mellows  the  shade  on  his  s  .aggy  breast/ 

that  Drake  laid  the  scene  of  his  poem.  The  story  is  of  simple  constnic- 
tion.  The  fairies  are  called  together,  at  this  chosen  hour,  not  to  join 
ill  dance  or  revel,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  oq  one  of  their  number  who 
li&s  broken  his  vestal  vow.  Evil  sprites,  both  of  the  air  and  water, 
oppose  the  Fay  in  his  mission  of  penance.  He  is'^adly  bafTled  and 
tempted,  bit  at  length  conquers  all  difficulties,  and  his  triumphant  re- 
turn is  hailed  with  *  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre.' 

'*It  is  in  the  imagery  of  the  poem  that  Drake's  genius  is  preeminent. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  ordeals  prescribed, 
had  any  *  spot  or  taint  *  in  his  ladye-love  deepened  the  Fay's  sacrilege  ? 
Most  appropriate  tortures,  these,  for  a  fairy  inquisition !  Even  without 
the  metrical  accompaniment,  how  daintily  conceived  are  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  fairies !  Their  lanterns  were  owlet's  eyes.  Some  of  them 
repose  in  cobweb  hammocks,  swinging,  perhaps,  on  tufled  spears  of 
grass,  and  rocked  by  the  zephyrs  of  a  midsummer  night.  Others  make 
their  beds  of  lichen-green,  pillowed  by  the  breast-plumes  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. A  few,  whose  taste  for  upholstery  is  quite  magnificent,  find 
a  couch  in  the  purple  shade  of  the  four-o'clock,  or  the  little  niches  of  rock 
lined  with  dazzling  mica.  The  table  of  these  minikin  epicureans  is  a 
mushroom,  whose  velvet  surface  and  Quaker  hue  make  it  a  very  respec- 
table festal  board  at  which  to  drink  dew  from  buttercups.  The  king's 
throne  is  of  sassafras  and  spice-wood,  with  tortoise-shell  pillars,  and 
crimson  tulip-leaves  for  drapery.  But  the  quaint  shifts  and  beautiful 
outfit  of  the  Culprit  himself  comprise  the  most  delectable  imagery  of 
the  poem.  He  is  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  chagrin  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  journey,  and  therefore  makes  captive  of  a  spotted  toad, 
by  way  of  a  steed.  Having  bridled  her  with  silk-weed  twist,  his  prog- 
ress is  rapid  by  dint  of  lashing  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong.  Arrived 
at  the  beach,  he  launches  fearlessly  upon  the  tide,  for  among  his  other 
accomplishments,  the  Fay  is  a  graceful  swimmer;  but  his  tender  limbs 
are  so  bruised  by  leeches,  star-fish,  and  other  watery  enemies,  that  he 
is  soon  driven  back. 

"  The  materia  medica  of  Fairy-land  is  always  accessible ;  and  cob- 
web lint,  and  balsam  dew  of  sorrel  and  henbane,  speedily  relieve  the 
little  penitent's  wounds.  Having  refreshed  himself  with  the  juice  of  the 
calamus  root,  he  returns  to  the  shore,  and  selects  a  neatly-shaped  muscle 
shell,  brightly  painted  without,  and  tinged  with  pearl  within.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  formed  it  expressly  for  a  fairy-boat.  Having  notched 
the  stem,  and  gathered  a  colen  bell  to  bale  with,  he  sculls  into  the  midst 
of  the  river,  laughing  at  his  old  foes  as  they  grin  and  chatter  around 
his  way.    There,  in    the  sweet  moonlight,  he  sits  urtU  a  sturgeon 

*  Hoffman's  MoonU%  \t  ou  l\\e  B>]A&Qi^« 
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comet  hf,  and  lempi,  all  gliitening,  into  the  •llverj  atmocpberci  then 
balancing  his  delicate  frame  upon  one  foot,  like  a  Lilliputian  Wetcarj, 
he  lins  the  He  trery  cup,  and  catches  the  one  sparkling  drop  that  it  lo 
wash  the  stain  from  hit  wing.  Gay  ii  bi(  return  voyage.  Sweet 
n^'mphs  clasp  the  boat's  siiJe  with  their  liny  hands,  and  cheerily  urge 
it  onwnrd.  Hi*  neat  enterprise  is  of  a  more  knightly  species;  and  he 
proceeds  to  array  himself  accordingly,  a*  becomes  a  fairy  cnvalicr.  Hii 
acorn  helmet  is  plumed  with  thistle-down,  a  bee's  nest  forms  Iiii  cone- 
let,  and  liis  cloak  is  of  bufterflies'  wings.  With  a  lady-bug's  shell  for  a 
•hietd,  and  waBp-sting  lance,  spurs  of  cockle- seed,  a  bow  made  of  vine- 
twig  strung  with  maize-silk,  nnd  well  supplied  with  nettle-Ehafln.  he 
muu..tB  his  firefly  Bucephalus,  and  waving  his  blade  of  blue  grass, 
sjiecds  upward  to  catch  a  '  glimmering  spark '  from  some  flying  meteor. 
Again  the  spirits  of  evil  are  let  loose  upon  him,  and  the  upper  elements 
arc  not  more  friendly  than  those  below.  Fays  are  as  hardly  besci,  it 
seems,  as  we  of  coarser  clay,  by  temptations  in  a  feminine  shape.  A 
si'lphid  queen  of  the  skies,  '  the  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light,'  enchants 
the  wanderer  by  her  beauty  and  kindness.  But  though  she  played  very 
archly  with  the  butterfly  cloak,  and  handled  the  tassel  of  his  blade 
while  he  revealed  to  her  pitying  ear  the  'dangers  he  had  passed.'  Ihe 
memory  of  his  first  love  and  the  object  of  pilgrimage  kept  his  heart 
free.  Escorted  with  great  honor  by  the  sylph's  lovely  train,  his  t:areer 
is  resumed,  and  his  flame-wood  lamp  at  length  rekindled,  and  before 
the  '  sentry  elf  proclaims  •  a  streak  in  the  eastern  sky,'  the  Culprit  has 
been  welcomed  to  all  his  original  glorj. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  (he  materials  —  the  costume,  as  it  were  — 
of  this  fairy  tale  are  of  native  and  familiar  origin.  The  effect  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  felicitous  as  that  of  many  similar  productions  where  the 
countless  flowers  and  rich  legends  of  the  East  furnish  the  poet  with  an 
cxhnustless  mine  of  pleasing  images.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Ihe 
dolphin  and  flying-fieh  are  the  only  poetical  members  of  the  finny 
tribe',  i  but  who,  after  reading  the  Culprit  Fay,  will  ever  hear  the  plai-h 
of  n  sturgeon  in  the  moon-lit  water  without  recalling  the  genius  of 
Drake?  Indeed,  the  poem  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  examined  !■ 
one  of  those  happy  inventions  of  fancy,  superinduced  upon  fact,  which 
ifTord  unalloyed  delight.  There  are  various  tastes  as  regards  the  style 
and  spirit  of  different  hards  ;  but  no  one,  having  the  slightest  percep- 
tion, will  fail  to  realize  at  once  that  the  Culprit  Fay  is  a  genuine  poem. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  highcEt  of  praise.  The  mass  of  versified  compo- 
sitions are  not  strictly  poems.  Here  and  there  only  the  purely  ideal  is 
apparent.  A  series  o(  poetical  fragments  are  linked  by  rhymes  to  other 
nnd  larger  portions  of  commonplace  and  prosaic  ideas.  It  is  with  the 
former  as  with  moonbeams  fulling  through  dense  foliage  —  tiieyorly 
checker  our  path  with  light.  'Poetry,'  says  Campbell,  "should  come 
to  us  in  masses  of  ore,  that  require  lillle  sifting.'  The  poem  tiefore  us 
oh  ys  this  important  rule.  It  is  '  of  imagination  all  compact.'  It  take* 
u$  completely  away  from  the  dull  level  of  ordinary  associations.  A* 
ht  portico  of  (ome  beautiful  tem'^Vc,  (hro\i;,Vv  \\.fi«  w;e  introduceil  inta 
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ft  scene  of  calm  delig^ht,  where  fancy  asserts  her  jojous  supremacy,  and 
wooes  us  to  forgetfulness  of  all  outward  evil,  and  to  fresh  recognition  of 
the  lovely  in  nnture,  and  the  graceful  and  gifted  in  humanity/'* 

For  some  of  the  best  convivial,  amatory,  and  descriptive  poetry  of 
native  origin,  we  are  indebted  to  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  The  woods 
and  streams,  the  feast  and  the  vigil,  are  reflected  in  his  verse  with  a 
graphic  truth  and  sentiment  that  evidence  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
a  sense  of  the  adventurous,  and  a  zest  for  pleasure.  He  has  written 
many  admirable  scenic  pieces  that  evince  not  only  a  careful,  but  a 
loving  observation  of  nature :  some  touches  of  this  kind  in  the  Viffi'l 
9f  Faith  are  worthy  of  the  most  celebrated  poets.  Many  of  his  songs, 
from  their  graceful  flow  and  tender  feeling,  are  highly  popular,  although 
some  of  the  metres  are  so  like  those  of  Moore  as  to  provoke  a  com- 
parison. They  are,  however,  less  tinctured  with  artifice;  and  many 
of  them  have  a  spontaneous  and  natural  vitality. 

The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis,  although  the  productions  of  his 
youth,  have  an  individual  beauty  that  renders  them  choice  and  valuable 
exemplars  of  American  genius.  In  his  other  poems  there  is  apparent 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a  grace  of  utterance,  often  an  exquisite 
imagery,  and  rich  tone  of  feeling,  that  emphatically  announce  the 
poet;  but  in  the  chastened  and  sweet,  asvrell  as  picturesque  elaboration 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  Willis  succeeded  in  an  experiment  at  once  bold,  delicate,  and 
profoundly  interesting.  Melanie  is  a  narrative  in  verse,  full  of  imagi- 
native beauty  and  expressive  music.  The  high  finish,  rare  metaphors, 
verbal  felicity,  and  graceful  sentiment  of  his  poems  are  sometimes 
marred  by  a  doubtful  taste  that  seems  affectation ;  but  where  he  obeys 
tlie  inspiration  of  nature  and  religious  sentiment,  the  result  is  truly 
beautiful.  A  native  of  Maine,  he  has  been  an  extensive  traveller,  and 
has  gathered  his  illustrations  from  a  wide  range  of  observation  and 
experience. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  has  achieved  an  extended  reputation  as  a  poet, 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  philological  aptitudes  and  his 
refined  taste.  Trained  as  a  verbal  artist  by  the  discipline  of  a  poetical 
translator,  he  acquired  a  tact  and  facility  in  the  use  of  words,  which 
g^eat  natural  fluency  and  extreme  fastidiousness  enabled  him  to  use  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  His  poems  are  chiefly  meditative,  and  have  that 
legendary  significance  peculiar  to  the  German  ballad.  They  also  often 
embody  and  illustrate  a  moral  truth.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of 
inspiration  in  his  verse,  as  that  term  is  used  to  suggest  the  power  of 
an  overmastering  passion ;  but  there  is  a  thoughtful,  subdued  feeling 
that  seems  to  overflow  in  quiet  beautj'.  It  is,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  this  sentiment  is  expressed,  the  appositeness  of  the  figures,  the 
hannony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  in.mitable  choice  of  words  that  give 
eflfect  to  the  composition.  He  often  reminds  us  of  an  excellent  mosaic 
worker,  with  his  smooth  table  of  polished  marble  indented  to  receipt 

•  ThoaghU  on  th«  PotU. 
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the  precious  Etonet  that  are  Ijing  at  hand,  which  he  calmly,  patientlj, 
and  with  ex  |uieite  art,  inierti  in  the  shape  or  Sowen  and  fruit.  Al 
tiiost  all  LoneWlow'*  poema  are  gemi  Bet  with  ronsiimmnte  tasle. 
Hid  EvangiUnt  is  a  beautiful  reflex  or  rural  life  and  luve,  which,  Trom 
llic  chann  of  its  pictures  and  the  gentle  harmony  of  its  sentiment,  be- 
cnnie  popular,  although  written  in  hexameters.  Hit  Skclelom  in  Armn 
is  the  most  novel  and  characteristic  of  his  shorter  poems;  and  hii 
Pialat  of  I^ife  at^  Exreliiar  ire  the  most  familiar  and  endeared,  lie 
is  the  ar[i»^tic,  aE  Ilalleck  is  the  lyrical  and  Bryant  the  picturesque  and 
philoEophicnl,  of  American  poets. 

The  most  concise,  .ipt,  and  effective  poet  of  the  school  of  Pope,  this 
country  has  produced,  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  Boston  physician. 
and  son  of  the  excellent  author  of  the  Aumah,  long  a  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Cambridge,  at  which  venerable  seat  of  learning  this  accom- 
plished writer  was  "lorn.  His  best  lines  are  a  series  of  rhymed  pic- 
tures, witticisms,  or  sentiments,  let  off  with  the  precision  and  brilliancy 
of  the  scintillations  that  sometimes  illumine  the  northern  horizon.  The 
significant  terms,  the  perfect  construction,  and  acute  choice  of  sjllablea 
and  emph''.sis,  render  some  passages  of  Holmes  absolute  models  of  versi- 
fication, especiolly  In  the  heroic  measure.  Besides  these  artistic  merits, 
his  poetry  abounds  with  line  satire,  beautiful  delineations  of  nature, 
and  amusing  caricatures  of  manners.  The  long  poems  are  metrical 
essays,  more  pointed,  musical,  and  judicious,  as  well  as  witty,  than  any 
that  have  appeared,  of  the  same  species,  since  the  Essay  on  Mam  and 
Tie  DuHciad.  His  description  of  the  art  in  which  he  eiceU  is  inimi- 
table, and  illustrates  all  that  it  defines.  His  Old  Iromides—  an  in* 
dignnnt  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Constitution  — 
created  a  public  sentiment  that  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  that  ungra- 
cious; design.  His  verses  on  Lending  an  eld  Punch  Bovil  are  in  the 
happiest  vein  of  that  form  of  writing.  About  his  occasional  pieces, 
there  is  an  easy  and  vigorous  tone  tike  that  of  Praed ;  and  some  of  them 
arc  the  liveliei^t  specimens  of  finished  verse  yet  written  among  us.  His 
command  of  language,  his  ready  wit,  his  concise  and  pointed  style,  the 
nervous,  bright,  and  wise  scope  of  his  muse,  now  and  then  softened  by 
a  pathetic  touch,  or  animated  by  a  living  picture,  are  qualities  that  hai'e 
firmly  established  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  poet,  while  in 
profi;ssional  character  and  success  he  has  been  equally  recognized. 

James  R.  Lowell,  also  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  a  native  of  Cam- 
brid)^,  unites,  in  his  most  effective  poems,  the  dreamy,  suggestive 
character  of  the  transcendental  bards  with  the  philosophic  simplicity 
of  Wordsworth.  I  Ic  has  written  clever  satires,  good  sonnets,  and  some 
long  poems  with  fine  descriptive  passages.  He  reminds  un  often  of 
Tennyson,  in  the  sentiment  and  the  construction  of  his  ver«e.  Imegi- 
nnlton  and  philanthropy  are  the  dominant  elements  in  his  wriungs, 
some  of  which  are  marked  by  a  graceful  flow  and  earnest  lone,  and 
many  unite  with  these  attractions  that  of  high  finish. 

Ceorge  H.  Boker,  the  author  of  Calaynon,  Anne  Baleyn,  and  othef 
dramatic  pieces,  is  a  native  and  resiaeW  ot  Wi\\aA«\9\\»..    "  The  glow 
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or  his  iniBges  i*  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicitj,  keeping  them  within 
the  line  of  human  sympathy  and  natural  expression.  He  hasfollowi^d 
the  masters  of  dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment,  lie  aUo  exix'U 
many  gilted  poets  of  his  cIbes  in  a  quality  essential  to  an  acted  play  -~ 
•pirit.  To  the  tragic  ability  he  unites  aptitixle  for  eaey,  colloquial,  and 
jocose  dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene  in  the  genuine  Shakspt'arian 
drtinia,  to  give  relief  and  additional  eSect  to  high  emotion.  His 
language,  also,  rises  often  to  the  highest  point  of  energy,  patlio*,  and 

A  casual  dalliance  with  theMuseili  characteristic  of  our  busy  ciliient, 
in  all  professions;  some  of  these  poetical  estrays  have  ■  permanent 
hold  upon  the  popular  taste  and  sympathy.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Frisbie's  CastU  in  Ike  Air,  Norton's  Scene  after  a  Summer 
SMi-atr,  Henry  Ware's  Addma  to  lie  Ursa  Major,  Pinkney's  verses 
entitled  A  Health.  Palmer's  ode  to  Light,  Poc's  Raven  and  The  Belli, 
Cooke's  Florence  Vane,  Parsons's  Lines  to  a  Bust  of  Dante,  Wilde's  My 
Life  is  lite  a  Summer  Rose,  Albert  G.  Greene's  Old  Grimes,  Butler's 
Nolkingto  Wear,  and  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Buchtt. 

Extensive  circulation  is  seldom  to  be  hoped  for  works  which  appeal 
•o  faintly  to  the  practical  spirit  of  our  times  and  people  as  the  class  we 
have  thus  cursorily  examined.  Yet,  did  space  allow,  we  should  be 
tempted  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  to  prove  that  the  cordial 
reception  of  such  books  agrees  perfectly  with  genuine  utilitarianism. 
As  a  people,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  lack  nationality  of  feeling. 
Narrow  reasoners  may  think  that  this  spirit  is  best  promoted  by  absurd 
sensitiveness  to  foreign  comments  or  testy  alertness  in  regard  to  what 
is  called  national  honor.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  well- 
established  facts,  both  of  history  and  human  nature,  that  the  beet  way 
to  make  an  individual  true  to  his  political  obligations  is  to  promote  hia 
love  of  country;  and  experience  shows  that  this  is  mainly  induced  by 
cherishing  high  and  interesting  acsociations  in  relation  to  his  native 
land.  Every  well-recorded  act  honorable  to  the  state,  every  noble  deed 
consecrated  by  the  efTective  pen  of  the  historian,  or  illustrated  in  the 
glowing  page  of  the  novelist,  tends  wonderfully  to  such  a  result.  Have 
'  not  the  hearts  of  the  Scotch  nurtured  a  deeper  patriotism  since  Sir 
Waltercast  into  the  furrows  of  time  his  peerless  romances?  No  light 
part  in  this  elevated  mission  is  accorded  to  the  poet  Dante  and 
Petrarch  have  done  much  to  render  Italy  beloved.  Eeranger  has  given 
no  inadequate  expression  to  those  feelings  which  bind  soldier,  artisang 
and  peasant  to  the  soil  of  Prance.  Here  the  bard  can  draw  only  upon 
brief  chronicle^,  but  God  has  arrlyeU  this  continent  with  a  sublime  and 
characteristic  beauty,  that  should  endear  its  mountains  and  streams  to 
the  A  ncHcan  heart ;  and  whoever  ably  depicts  the  natural  glury  of  the 
country  touches  a  chord  which  should  yield  responses  of  admiration 
■nd  loyalty.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  then,  we  deem  Ihe  minstrel 
wbi)  anlently  sings  of  forest  and  sky,  river  and  highland,  as  eminentlj 

•  Cbanet«ri!itict  of  Literatoie.    Second  S«ria«> 
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worthj  of  recognition.  Thii  merit  xauy  be  clrimed  for  Aalfred  B. 
Street  of  Albany,  who  wm  born  and  reared  amid  the  moit  picturesque 
icencry  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  he  ti  deficient  ocoiionmll;  is 
high  finiah  —  that  there  ii  repetition  and  monotony  in  hi*  (train  —  U:>t 
there  are  redundant  epithet*  and  a  lack  of  vsriely  in  hii  effusions,  ii 
undeniable ;  and  having  frankly  granted  all  thi«  to  the  critics,  we  feel  at 
l.bsrty  to  utter  his  just  praise  with  equal  sincerity.  Street  has  an  eje 
C)r  Nnlure  in  all  her  moodt.  He  has  not  roamed  the  woodlai'ds  in 
*ain,  nor  have  the  changeful  seasong  passed  him  by  without  le-.iriDg 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  These  his  verse  records  with  unusual 
fidelity  and  genuine  emotion.  I  hare  wandered  with  him  on  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  present  residence,  and, 
stretched  upon  the  greensward,  listened  to  his  woodland  talk,  anil  can 
therefore  tCEtlfy  that  he  observes  con  am«rt  the  play  of  shadows,  the 
twinkle  of  swaying  herbage  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  phenomena 
that  makes  the  outward  world  so  rich  in  meaning  to  the  attentive  gaze. 
He  is  a  true  Flemish  painter,  seitingupon  objects  in  all  their  verisimili< 
tude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer  up  from  among  the  brown 
leaves;  the  drum  of  Ihe  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of 
autumn  light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar 
of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine  boughs, 
are  present  to  our  senses.  In  n  foreign  land  his  poems  would  transpori 
us  at  once  to  home.  He  is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish 
insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  renlity.  His  pictures  have  the  freshness 
of  originals.  They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and  often 
vigorous.  He  is  essentially  an  American  poet  His  range  is  limited, 
and  he  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  wander  from  his  sphere,  candidly 
acknowledging  that  the  heart  of  man  has  not  furnished  him  the  food 
for  meditation  which  inspires  a  higher  class  of  poets.  He  is  emphati- 
cntty  an  observer.  In  England  we  notice  that  these  qualities  have  beer. 
recognized.  His  /.ost  llujilrr  has  been  finely  illustrated  there,  thm 
fllTording  the  best  evidence  of  the  picturesque  fertility  of  his  Riusc. 
Many  of  his  pieces  also  glow  with  patriotism.  His  Gray  Fartsl  Eaglt 
is  a  noble  lyric,  full  of  spirit;  his  ForesI  Scenes  are  minutely,  and  at 
the  same  time  elaborately,  true.  His  Indian  legends  and  descriptions 
of  the  seasons  have  a  native  zesi  we  have  rarely  encountered.  Without 
the  classic  refinement  of  Thomson,  he  excels  him  in  graphic  power. 
There  is  nothing  motaphysicnl  in  his  tone  of  mind,  or  highly  artistic 
iti  his  style.  But  there  is  an  honest  directness  and  cordial  faithfulness 
about  him  that  strikes  us  as  remarkably  appropriate  and  manly. 
Delicacy,  sentiment,  ideal  enthusiasm,  are  not  his  by  nature;  but  clear, 
bold,  gen:al  insight  and  feeling  he  possesses  in  a  rare  degree,  and  hi( 
poems  worthily  depict  the  phases  of  Nature,  as  she  displays  herself  In 
tUi>  land,  in  all  her  picturesque  wildness,  solemn  magnificence,  and 

To  the  descriptive  talent  as  related  to  natural  scenery,  which  we  have 
noted  as  the  gift  of  our  best  poets,  John  G-  Whitticr  unites  the  cnthi«- 
tixsm  of  the  reformer  »nd  the  e;w^*,«X\\«  oS  Vht  patriot.    There  is  • 
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prophetic  iinathema  and  ■  bsrd-IJke  invrcation  in  some  of  hii  piecei. 
He  ii  a  true  eon  of  New  England,  ant!,  beneath  the  calm,  rraternal 
bearing  of  the  Quaker,  nurses  the  imaginative  ardor  of  a  devotee  both 
of  nature  and  humanity.  The  early  promise  of  Brainard,  hi«  Rna 
poetic  observation  and  sensibility,  enshrined  in  several  pleasing  lyrics, 
and  his  premature  death,  are  analogous  to  the  career  of  Henry  Kirke 
White.  John  Neal  has  written  some  odes,  carelessly  put  together,  but 
liBving  memorable  passages.  Emerson  has  published  a  small  volume 
of  quaint  rhymes;  Croswell  wrote  several  |hort  but  impressive  church 
poems,  in  which  he  has  been  ably  followed  by  Cleveland  Cox;  Bayard 
Taylor's  Catifomia  ballads  are  full  of  truth,  spirit,  and  melody,  and  his 
*' Picture  of  Sl  John,"  a  melodious  and  graphic  metrical  tale;  Albert 
Pike,  of  Arkansas,  ii  the  author  of  a  series  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  after 
the  manner  of  Keats,  which  have  justly  commanded  favorable  notice  i 
Willis  G.  Clarke  is  remembered  for  his  few  but  touching  and  finished 
elegiac  pieces.  Epes  Sargent's  Poems  of  tke  Sea  are  worthy  of  the 
Bubject,  both  in  sentiment  and  style.  F.  S.  Key,  of  Baltimore,  was  the 
author  of  the  Star-Spanglcd  Banner,  and  Judge  Hopltinson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  Ilafl,  Columbia.  George  P.  Morris,  among  the  honored 
contributors  to  American  poetry,*  whose  pieces  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  is  recognized  as  the  song-writer  of  America. 

A  large  number  of  graceful  versifierB,  and  a  few  writers  of  poetical 
genius,  have  arisen  among  the  women  of  America.  Southey  has  record* 
ed,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  estimation  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  the  author 
of  Zophiel.  The  sentiment  and  melody  of  Mrs.  Welby  have  made  the 
name  of  Amelia  precious  in  the  west.  Mrs.  Sigourney's  metrical 
writings  are  cherished  by  a  large  portion  of  the  New  England  religious 
public  The  SInleis  Child  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  is  a  melodious  and 
Imaginative  poem,  with  many  verses  of  graphic  and  metaphysical 
significance.  The  occasional  pieces  of  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  and  Miss  Lynch  arc  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  artistic. 
The  facility,  playfulness,  and  ingenious  conception  of  Mrs.  Osgood 
rendered  her  a  truly  gifted  improwifatrice.  Miss  Gould  has  writfen 
several  pretty  fanciful  little,  poems,  and  Miss  Sara  Clark's  Ariadmt 
is  worthy  of  Mrs.  Norton.  The  Davidsons  are  instances  of  rare, 
though  melancholy  precocity  in  the  art.  The  moral  purity,  love  of  ■ 
nature,  domestic  affection,  and  graceful  expression  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  our  female  poets,  are  remarkable.    Many  of  them  enjoy 

•  Ainnnfi  thnn  are  Hill,  Godwin,  Helirn,  Oriffin,  Ware,  Doanr.  Colton, 
lUikwslI,  S^nford,  Ward,  Os„ig:  rr,  Aldrich,  J.  F.  Clarkr,  Hosmrr,  Burlrigli, 
Noblf,  Hint,  Rcsd,  Mntthews,  Lard,  Wallacr,  Legart,  Miller,  Waller,  East- 
bum,  Barker,  Si^^hoolerafl,  Topr**",  Js^kson,  Mcrk,  Stba  Bmilh,  Thachrr,  P«a- 
body.  Ellrry,  Channinii,  SncllinR,  Mumv,  Fbj,  C.  C.  Maore,  1.  O.  Broaks,  A. 
Q.  Grvrnf.  Bclhuno,  Carln.  Wileoi,  Fristiip.  Qoodfirh,  Closon.  Lr^ett,  Fair- 
Ccid,  Duvci,  Bright,  Conrad,  Frinlice,  Slmmg,  John  II.  Bryint.  Lanreace, 
Bcnjimin,  Very,  Cutler,  Ctancb,  Peabody,  Sleadmsn,  Hanlinftton,  6mb, 
Dcwcj.FielJs.Hoyt,  Stoddard.  For  biographical  uotioes  and  a  ctiticnl  estimil* 
bF  these  mrtricsl  writers,  with  ippcimens  of  their  verse,  the  read«i  U  nC«i*A^ 
Oritirold'a  raetM  and  Poetry  if  Ameriaa,  last  edVdtA. 
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■  high  local  reputation,  and  their  effiuions  arc  quoted  with  zeal  at  the 
fireside.  Tai>te  rather  than  profound  Bjmpathim,  sentiment  rather  tliu 
p.iRiiion,  and  fancy  more  than  imagination,  are  evident  in  thete  ipon- 
tancouK,  gentle,  and  often  picturesque  poemi.  The;  usuallj  are  mon 
creditable  to  the  refinement  and  pure  feelings,  than  to  (he  creative 
power  or  original  tAy\e  of  (he  authors.  Among  a  reading  people,  how 
ever,  like  our  own,  these  beautiful  native  flower*,  scattered  bj  loving 
hands,  are  sweet  mementos  and  tokens  of  ideal  culture  and  gcuUe 
cntliuEiasm,  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  prevailing  hardihood  asd 
materialism  of  diaracter.* 

In  the  felicitous  use  of  native  materials,  m  well  as  in  the  religion* 
sentiment  and  love  of  freedom,  united  with  skill  as  an  artist,  William 
Cullen  Brjiant  is  recognized  as  the  best  representative  of  American 
poetry ;  and  we  cannot  better  dose  this  brief  survej  of  native  literature 
than  by  an  examination  of  bis  poems;  in  which  the  traits  of  our 
scenery,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  devotional  faith  that 
pi'ovcd  the  conservative  element  in  our  history,  are  all  consecrated  by 
poetic  art. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  Bryant  is  hit 
respect  for  the  art  which  he  has  so  nobly  illustrated.  This  is  not  less 
commendable  than  rare.  Such  an  impatient  spirit  of  utility  prevails  in 
our  country,  that  even  men  of  ideal  pursuits  are  ollen  infected  by  it. 
It  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Yankee  creed  to  turn  every  endowment  to 
account;  and  although  a  poet  is  generally  left  '.'  to  chew  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  "  as  he  liets,  occasions  are  not  infrequent  when 
even  his  services  arc  available.  Caliban's  lowly  toil  will  not  supply  all 
needs.  The  more  "  gentle  spiriting  "  of  Ariel  is  sometimes  desired. 
To  subserve  the  objects  of  party,  to  acquire  a  reputation  upon  which 
office  may  be  sought,  and  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  the  American 
poet  is  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  true  fame  and  Che  dignity  of  Art 
to  the  demands  of  Occasion.    To  this  weakness  Bryant  h«s  been  almost 

*.  For  ■  Ttry  complete  and  Intrrealloft  surver  af  this  class  of  writiOKS,  tht 
ipfldcr  ii  TcCrtteA  to  Gtisnold's  Femali  Poett  of  America.  Bii  list  compritr* 
tip.nrly  a  hundred  n:inie< ;  the  biographicsl  skclchn  afford  ■  good  Insight  into  tha 
dutnei^tic  cullure  of  the  nslion ;  and  (he  speclmeDS  are  varioDs,  and  often  bciu- 
■  tiful.ineludind,  betides  the  writers  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  limes,  and  ihoi« 
olrendf  mfiilinnrd.  the  namea  of  Mist  Townaend,  Mrs.  GJlmnn,  Un.  Hale,  Mn. 
MVlh,  MitH  Jame*,  Bin.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ware,  Mis.  Gray,  Mn.  Linle,  Urs.  Child, 
Mra.  Uall,  Mr«.  Pollen.  Mrs.  Green,  Mitt  Tagiarl,  Mrs.  CanBeld,  Miaa  Dog^it, 
Mia.  Mary  E.  Dmoka,  Mn.  Loud,  Mri.  Chandler.  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Kinney 
Mra.  Ellcl),  Mri.  Scolt,  Mrs.  Din nio,  Mr*.  Stephens,  Mrs.  St.  John,  Mr*.  L.T 
Sniilh,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Mia*  Mary  E.  L(e.  Mn.  Ehlin)!,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Bailey, 
Mra.  Tliurston,  Misa  Djy,  Mra.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Judson,  Mn.  Esmea,  Mra.  Emclina 
Sniiih,  Miss  Fuller,  Mr^>.  Piertnn,  Klra.  Worthin^^on,  Mrs.  Uwit,  Mrs.  Monalt, 
>lca.  M'Uunnld,  Lucy  Ilonper.  Mn.  Mayo,  MJai  Jacobs,  Mra.  Cate,  Mrs.  Dnlton, 
MikS  Woodman,  Mrs.  NiehoU,  Mrs.  Wokefleld.Miss  E.  Lee,  Miss  Susan  Pindar. 
Caroline  May,  Mn.  NeaL,  Mra.  Spraat.  Mra.  Wiaaloir.  Miss  Campbell,  Mit« 
Bayard,  Mn.  Lascom,  Kdith  Uay,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey,  Uisa  Damoa,  UH 
Lawell,  and  Mist  Phillipa. 
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invariabt}'  superior.  He  has  preserred  the  elevation  which  he  si>  carljr 
acquired.  He  has  been  to^al  to  the  Mules.  At  their  shrine  his  minis- 
try seems  ever  free  and  sacred,  whollj'  apart  from  the  ordinnrj 
associations  of  life.  With  a  pure  heart  and  a  \oSiy  purpose  hrtt  lie 
hymned  the  glory  of  Nature  and  the  praise  of  Freedom.  To  this  wc 
cannot  but,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribe  the  serene  beauty  of  his  ver^e. 
The  m'sts  of  worldly  motives  dim  the  clearest  vision,  and  the  sweoi^st 
voice  falters  amid  the  strife  of  passion.  As  the  patriarch  went  forth 
alone  to  muse  at  eventide,  the  reveries  of  genius  have  been  to  Bryant 
htly  and  private  seasons.  They  arc  as  unstamed  by  the  passing  clouds 
of  thii  troubled  existence  as  the  skies  of  his  own  '  Prairies '  by  villii^e 

Tlius  it  should  be,  indeed,  with  all  poets;  but  we  deetn  it  singu- 
larly happy  when  it  is  so  with  our  own.  The  tendency  of  all  action 
and  feeling  with  us  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  poetical,  that  only  the  high, 
sustained,  and  consistent  development  of  the  imagination  would  com- 
mand attention  or  e»ert  influence.  The  poet,  in  this  republic,  does  not 
address  ignorance.  In  truth,  the  great  obstacle  with  which  he  has  to 
deal,  so  to  speak,  is  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  love  of  gain  and  physi- 
cal comfort  alone  that  deadens  the  finer  perceptions  of  our  people. 
Among  the  highly  educated  there  is  less  real  enjoyment  of  poetry  than 
is  discovered  by  those  lo  whom  reading  is  almost  s  solitary  luiiiry. 
No  conformity  to  fashion  or  afTectation  of  taste  influences  the  latter. 
They  seek  the  world  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  with  the  greater 
delight  from  the  limited  satisfaction  realized  in  their  actual  lot.  To 
them  Poetry  is  a  great  teacher  of  self-respect.  It  unfolds  to  them  emo- 
tion* familiar  to  their  own  bosoms.  It  ceiebraies  scenes  of  beauty 
amid  which  they  also  are  free  to  wander.  It  vindicates  capacities  and 
a  destiny  of  which  they  partake.  Intimations  like  these  are  seldom 
found  in  their  experience,  and  for  this  reason  :  cherished  and  hal- 
lowed associations  endear  an  art  which  consoles  while  it  brings  inno- 
cent pleasure  to  their  hearts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  what  is  termed  society, 
that  the  greatest  barriers  to  poetic  sympathy  exist,  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  it  is  most  desirable  the  bard  should  be  heard.  But  the  idea 
of  culture  with  this  class  lies  almost  exclusively  in  knowledge.  They 
aim  at  understanding  every  question,  are  pertinacious  on  the  score  of 
opinion,  and  would  blush  to  be  thought  unacquainted  with  a  hundred 
•ubjects  with  which  they  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy.  The  wis- 
dom of  loving,  even  without  comprehending;  the  revelations  obtained 
only  through  feeling;  the  veneration  that  awes  curiosity  by  exalted 
Mntiment,  —  alt  this  is  to  them  unknown.  Life  never  seems  miracu- 
loiiito  their  minds;  Nature  wears  a  monotiinous  aspect,  and  routine 
gradually  congeals  their  sensibilities.  To  invade  this  vegetative  exist- 
ence is  the  poet's  vocation.  Hazlitt  says  all  that  is  worth  remembering 
in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it.  If  so,  habits  wholly  j  rosaic  are  as  alien  to 
wisdom  as  to  enjoyment;  and  the  elevated  manner  in  which  Bryant 
has  uniformly  presented  the  claims  of  poetry,  the  tranquil  eloquence 
with  which  his  chastt:  and  serious  muGC  appc&U  \ia  Vti^  Vl««t^,  4Ki«n«b 
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ihe  most  grst>-fu1  recognition.  There  ii  ioni<thing  accordant  with  Iht 
genius  of  our  countrj'  in  the  mingled  cleornew  and  depth  of  hii  poetry. 
The  glow  of  unbridled  passion  seems  peculiai-ly  to  belong  to  soutbem 
lands,  where  despotism  blights  perEonal  eSbrt,  and  makes  the  ardenl 
pursuit  of  pL-asure  almost  >  necessity.  The  ancient  communities  of 
northern  latitudes  have  rich  literatures  from  whence  to  draw  materials 
for  their  verse.  But  here,  where  Nature  is  so  magnificent,  and  civil 
Institutions  so  fresh,  where  the  experiment  of  republicanism  is  going 
on,  and  each  individual  must  think,  if  he  do  not  work.  Poetry,  lo 
illustrate  the  age  and  reach  iti  sympathies,  should  be  thoughtful  and 
vigorous.  It  should  minister  to  no  weak  sentiment,  but  foster  higli, 
manly,  and  serious  views.  It  should  identify  itself  with  the  domestic 
afTectione,  and  tend  to  solemnize  rather  than  merely  adorn,  existence. 
Such  are  the  natural  echoes  of  American  life,  and  they  characterize  the 
poetry  of  Bry.-int. 

Bryant's  love  of  Nature  gives  the  prevailing  spirit  to  his  poetry. 
The  feeling  with  him  seems  quite  instinctive.  It  is  not  sustained  by  i 
metaphysical  theory,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  while  it  is  imbued 
with  more  depth  of  pathos  than  is  often  discernible  in  Thomson.  The 
feeling  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  wonders  of  Creation  is  remarkably 
appropriate  to  Che  scenery  of  the  New  World.  His  poems  convey,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  actual  impression  which  is  awakened  by 
our  lakes,  mountains,  and  forests.  There  is  in  the  landscape  of  every 
country  something  characteristic  and  peculiar.  The  individual  objects 
may  be  the  same,  but  their  combination  is  widely  diflerenL  The 
lucent  atmosphere  of  Switzerland,  the  grouping  of  her  mountains,  the 
cRect  of  glacier  and  waterfall,  of  peaks  clad  in  eternal  snow,  impend- 
ing over  valleys  whose  emerald  herbage  and  peaceful  flocks  realize  our 
sweetest  dreams  of  primeval  life  —  all  strike  the  ej-c  and  affect  the  mind 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  similar  scenes  in  other  lands. 
The  long,  pencilled  clouds  or  an  Italian  sun^t,  glowing  above  plains 
covered  with  brightly-tin  led  vegetation,  seem  allogether  more  placid 
and  luxuriant  than  the  gorgeous  masses  of  golden  vapor  towering  in 
our  western  sky  at  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day.  These  and  innumer- 
able other  minute  features  are  not  only  perceived,  but  intimately  fell, 
by  the  genuine  poet.  We  chlcem  it  one  of  Bryant's  great  merits  that 
he  has  not  only  faithfully  pictured  the  beauties,  hut  caught  the  very 
spirit,  of  our  scenery.  His  best  poems  have  an  anthem-like  cadence, 
which  accords  with  the  vast  scenes  they  celebrate.  He  approaches  llie 
mighty  forests,  whose  shadowy  haunts  only  the  footstep  of  the  Indian 
has  penetrated,  deeply  conscious  of  its  virgin  grandeur.  His  harp  ia 
strung  in  harmony  with  the  wild  moan  of  the  ancient  boughs.  Every 
mor<s.covered  trunk  breathes  to  him  of  the  mysteries  of  Time,  and  each 
wild  flower  which  lit>s  its  pate  buds  above  the  brown  and  withered 
leaves,  whispers  some  thought  of  gentleness.  We  feel,  when  musing 
with  him  amid  the  solitary  woods,  as  if  blessed  with  a  companion 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  their  teachings;  and  while  intent,  in  our 
ntiretaeaX,  upon  hva  page,  'bc  aic  stTii,\\)\«,  »*  a.  -trere,  of  the  [ 
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of  those  sylvan  monarchs  that  crown  the  hill-^ops  and  grace  the  valleys 
of  our  native  land.  No  English  park  formalized  by  the  hand  of  Art,  no 
legendary  spot  like  the  pine  grove  of  Ravenna,  surrounds  us.  It  is  not 
the  gloomy  Gennan  forest,  with  its  phantoms  and  banditti,  but  one  of 
those  primal,  dense  woodlands  of  America,  where  the  oak  spreads  its 
enormous  branches,  and  the  frost-kindled  leaves  of  the  maple  glow 
like  flame  in  the  sunshine;  where  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  the 
whirring  of  the  partridge  alone  break  the  silence  that  broods,  like  the 
•plrit  of  prayer,  amid  the  interminable  aisles  of  the  verdant  sanctuary. 
Any  reader  of  Bryant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  gifted  with  a 
small  degree  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  may  derive  from  his  poems 
the  very  awe  and  delight  with  which  the  first  view  of  one  of  our  majes- 
tic forests  would  strike  his  mind. 

The  kind  of  interest  with  which  Bryant  regards  Nature  is  common  to 
the  majority  of  minds  in  which  a  love  of  beauty  is  blended  with  rever- 
ence. This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  his  popularity.  Many 
readers,  even  of  poetical  taste,  are  repelled  by  the  very  vehemence  and 
intensity  of  Byron.  They  cannot  abandon  themselves  so  utterly  to  the 
influences  of  the  outward  world  as  to  feel  the  waves  bound  beneath 
them  *'  like  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider;  "  nor  will  their  enthusiasm  so 
far  annihilate  consciousness  as  to  make  them  '*  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
pest.** Another  order  of  imaginative  spirits  do  not  greatly  aflcct  the 
author  of  the  Excursion,  from  the  frequent  baldness  of  his  conceptions; 
and  not  a  few  are  unable  to  see  the  Universe  through  the  spectacles  of 
his  philosophy.  To  such  individuals,  the  tranquil  delight  with  which 
the  American  poet  expatiates  upon  the  beauties  of  Crea  'on  is  perfectly 
genial.  There  is  no  mystical  lore  in  the  tributes  of  his  muse.  All  is 
clear,  earnest,  and  thoughtful.  Indeed,  the  same  difierence  that  exists 
between  true-hearted,  natural  affection  and  the  metaphysical  love  of 
the  Platonists  may  be  traced  between  the  manly  and  sincere  lays 
of  Bryant  and  the  vague  and  artificial  efl'usions  of  transcendental 
bards.  The  former  realize  the  definition  of  a  poet  which  describes  him 
as  superior  to  the  multitude  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  He  is  the 
priest  of  a  universal  religion,  and  clothes  in  appropriate  and  harmoni- 
ous language  sentiments  warmly  felt  and  cherished.  He  requires  no 
interpreter.  There  is  nothing  eccentric  in  his  vision.  Like  all  human 
beings,  the  burden  of  daily  toil  sometimes  weighs  heavily  on  his  soul; 
the  noisy  activity  of  common  life  becomes  hopeless;  scenes  of  inhu- 
manity, error,  and  suffering  grow  oppressive,  or  more  personal  ca*<4e8 
of  despondency  make  "  the  grasshopper  a  burden."  Then  he  turn*  to 
the  quietude  and  beauty  of  Nature  for  refjcs'  -nent.  There  he  lovea 
to  read  the  fresh  tokens  of  creative  beneficence.  The  scented  air  of  the 
meadows  cools  his  fevered  brow.  The  umbrageous  foilage  sways 
benignly  around  him.  Vast  prospects  expand  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  worldly  anxieties.  The  limpid  stream,  upon  whose 
tanks  he  wandered  in  childhood,  reflects  each  Aeecy  cloud  and  soothes 
his  heart  as  the  emblem  of  eternal  peace.  Thus  faith  is  revived ;  tha 
soul  acquires  renewed  vitality,  and  the  spirit  of  love  is  kindled  a^in  al 
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the  allmr  of  Goil.  Such  view*  of  Nalure  nre  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  better  impulses  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing  in  them  straineil, 
uninteMif"ible.  or  morbid.  They  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  nil,  and 
are  an  healthful  overflowings  oT  our  nature  a»  the  prayer  of  repentance 
oT  the  Fong  of  thanksgiving.  They  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Bryant, 
and  form  one  of  its  dominnnl  charms. 

Nothing  quickens  the  perceptions  like  genuine  tore.  From  the 
hTimblest  professional  attachment  to  the  moFt  chivalric  devotion,  what 
keenness  of  observation  is  bom  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling 
which  drives  awny  the  obscuring  clouds  of  sclRshnesE,  as  the  sun  con- 
lumes  the  vapor  of  the  morning!  1  never  knew  what  varied  associations 
could  environ  n  shcM-fi)'h  until  1  heard  an  old  oyster-merchant  dis- 
course of  its  qualities;  and  a  landsman  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
fondness  a  ship  may  inspire  before  he  listen*,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
amid  the  lonely  sea,  to  the  details  of  her  build  and  workings,  unfolded 
by  a  complacent  tar.  Mere  instinct  or  habit  will  thus  make  the  rude 
and  illilerale  sec  with  belter  eyes  than  their  fellows.  When  a  human 
object  commands  such  interest,  how  quickly  does  affection  detect  every 
change  of  mood  and  incipient  want  —  reading  the  countenance  as  if  it 
were  the  very  chart  of  destiny  1  And  it  is  so  with  the  lover  of  Nature. 
By  virtue  of  his  love  comes  the  vision,  if  not  "the  faculty  divine." 
Objects  and  similitudes  seen  heedlessly  by  others,  or  passed  unnoticed, 
are  stamped  upon  his  memory.  Bryant  ia  a  graphic  poet,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  little  of  the  eicessivc  detail  of  Street,  or 
the  homely  exactitude  of  Crabbe.  Ilis  touches,  like  his  themes,  are 
usually  on  a  grander  scale,  yet  the  minute  is  by  no  means  neglected. 
It  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  deal  with  it  wisely.  Enough  is  suggested  to 
convey  a  strong  impression,  and  often  by  the  introduction  of  a  single 
circumstance,  the  mind  is  instantly  enabled  to  complete  the  picture.  It 
Is  difficult  to  select  examples  of  his  power  in  this  regard.  The  opening 
scene  from  A  Winter  Piece  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  true  to  fact. 

Bryant  is  eminently  a  contemplative  poet.  His  thoughts  are  notles* 
impressive  than  his  imagery.  Sentiment,  except  that  which  springs 
from  benevolence  and  veneration,  seldom  lends  a  glow  to  his  pages. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  those  spontaneous  bursts  of 
tenderness  and  passion  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  a  largo 
portion  of  modern  verse.  He  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  Campbell,  or 
the  narrative  sprightliness  of  Scott.  The  few  humorous  attempts  he 
has  published  are  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Love  is  merely  recognized 
in  his  poems;  it  rarely  forms  the  staple  of  any  composition.  Hit 
•trength  obviously  consists  in  description  and  philosophy.  It  is  one 
advantage  of  this  species  of  poetry  that  it  survives  youth,  and  is,  by 
nature,  progressive.  Bryant's  recent  poems  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  he  has  written.  With  his  inimitable  picturrs  there  is 
ever  blended  high  speculation,  or  a  reflective  strain  of  moral  command. 
Some  elevating  inference  or  cheering  truth  is  elicited  from  every  scene 
consecrated  by  his  muse.  A  noble  simplicity  of  language,  combined 
with  these  traits,  of\en  kads  to  xhe  moM.  (g!^>i\n«  sublimity  of  exora*- 
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tion.  Some  of  hrs  tines  are  unnurpafis^d  in  this  reppect.  They  co 
qiiictlj'  unroid  a  great  ihouylit  or  ma^'nificent  image,  tliat  we  sre  often 
taken  bjr  Eurpriae.  Wkat  a  itrikinjr  Eenee  of  mortalitjr  it  afforded  bj 
the  idea, — 

"Theonk 
Shall  tend  hia  looli  abroad  lod  pierce  thj  mould  "  I 
How  grand  the  figure  which  represents  the  evening  air,  as 
"  Qod'a  blfseing  bitatbed  upon  the  faiDtiDg  eatth  "  I 
In  the  same  poem  he  compares 

"  The  gentle  aouU  tbst  paued  awaj  " 
to  Uie  twilight  breezes  sweeping  over  a  churchyard, — 

"  Spnt  fonh  from  heoTen  among  the  «on»  of  men. 
And  gont  iiUo  Iht  boundleu  htacm  again." 
And  what  can  be  more  suggestive  of  the  power  of  the  wind*  than  tha 
figure  by  which  the_y  are  said  to 

"  Scoop  Ibe  ocean  to  iti  brin^  ipringi "  i 
I  le  wonid  malte  us  feet  the  hoarjr  age  of  the  mossy  and  gigantic  fareit- 
trccs,  nnJ   not  only  alludes  to  their  annual  decay  and  renewal,  but 
-ignificiimlj  adds, — 

■\Vbose  birth  w 

To  those  who  Fiave  never  seen  a  prairie,  how  vividlj  does  one  spread 
belbrc  the  imagination,  in  llic  vcrj"  opening  of  the  poem  devoted  to 
those  "verdant  wastes"  I 

The  progress  of  Science  i»  admirably  hinted  in  a  line  of  Tit  Agtt, 
when  man  is  said  to 

"  Unwind  the  eternal  dances  of  the  ikj." 

In^itanceE  I'Ve  these  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  to  ittustrate  thg 
efficacy  of  simple  diction,  nnd  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  real  poetry 
consist  in  tnily  grand  ideas,  uttered  without  affectation,  and  in  a  rever- 

A  beautiful  calm,  like  that  which  rests  on  the  noble  works  of  the 
sculptor,  breathes  from  the  harp  of  Bryant.  He  tracei  a  natural 
phenomenon,  or  writes,  in  melodious  numbers,  the  history  of  some 
familiar  scene,  and  then,  with  almost  prophetic  emphasis,  utters  to  ths 
charined  ear  a  liigh  lesson  or  sublime  truth.  In  that  pensive  hymn  In 
which  he  cot  IniKts  Man's  transitory  being  with  Nature's  perennial  life, 
solemn  and  alTecting  as  are  the  images,  they  but  serve  to  deepen  tliB 
simple  monition  at  the  close. 

in  Tie  Fouulaia,  after  a  descriptive  sketch  that  brings  its  limpid  Bow 
and  tlowery  banks  ahnost  palpably  before  us,  how  exquisite  is  the 
chronicle  that  follows  I  Guided  by  the  poet,  we  behold  that  gushing 
stream,  ages  patt,  in  the  solitude  of  the  old  woods,  when  canopied  by 
tlie  hickory  and  plane,  the  humming-bird  plSiym^  Mn\iL  ^^»  T.^Ta.-j  ,  ■».*&. 
viiilcd  onlybyil\e  wolf,  who  comes  b)  "Uf  vXAittodtsr  'iiftiftw"^** 
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lorn  her  "  delicate  roolprint "  on  it«  mnrge,  and  the  "  elow-pnced  bc«r 
Uia'.  (topped  and  drank,  and  leaped  ocrose."  Then  the  cnvage  war-crj 
drmrnti  ii«  murmur,  and  the  wounded  foetnan  creeps  klowlj'to  its  brink 
to  "  fclake  his  dcaih-ihirst."  Ere  long  a  hunter's  lodge  is  built,  '•  with 
polei  and  boughn,  beside  (he  crjKtal  well,"  and  at  length  Ute  lonel/ 
pitce  ii  surrounded  with  the  tokens  of  civiUsation. 
Thu  the  mituuel,  even 


Tlie  Tery  rhjthm  of  the  itanzas  To  a  fVaterfowl,  give*  'he  impre*- 
■ion  uf  iU  flight.  Like  the  bird's  Eweeping  wing,  they  float  with  a  calm 
nnd  majestic  cadence  to  the  ear.  We  see  ihal  solitarj'  wanderer  of  the 
"  cold  thin  almoKphere ;  "  we  watch,  Hlino§t  with  awe,  its  serene  coui^e, 
until  "  the  abjrsB  of  heaven  has  swallowed  up  its  form,"  end  tJicn  grate- 
fully  echo  Ihe  bard's  consoling  inference. 

But  il  is  unnecessary  to  cite  from  page*  so  familiar;  or  we  rnight 
allude  to  the  grand  description  of  Freedom,  and  the  beautiful  Hymn 
lo  Death  IS  among  the  noblest  ngiecimens  of  modern  verse.  The 
great  principle  of  Bryant's  faith  is  that 

"  EKrnal  I^ve  doth  kePp 
Id  his  eomplaccnt  arms  the  eatlh,  the  air,  lli«  drep." 

To  act  forth,  in  strains  the  most  attmctlve  and  loRy,  Ihia  glorioua 
•entimeni,  i«  Ihe  constant  aim  of  his  poetry.  Gifted  muFi  be  the  man 
who  it  loyal  to  so  high  a  voi^ntion.  From  Ihe  din  of  outward  activity, 
the  vain  turmoil  of  mechanical  life,  it  is  delightful  and  ennobling  to 
turn  la  a  true  poet,  —  one  who  scatters  flowers  along  our  path,  and  lifts 
our  gaie  to  the  stars,  —  breaking,  by  a  word,  the  tpell  of  blind  custum, 
so  that  we  recognize  once  more  the  original  glory  of  Ihe  universe,  anj 
bear  again  ihe  latent  music  of  our  own  souls.  This  high  service  ha« 
Bryant  fulfilled.  It  will  identify  his  memory  with  the  loveliest  k^..itxa 
of  tau  native  land,  and  endear  it  to  her  children  forever.* 

•  Thouehtt  on  the  Foiti, 
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